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Two new language texts 
tailored to reading-aim students 


SCIENTIFIC FRENCH 


A Concise Description of the Structural Elements 
of Scientific and Technical French 


By William N. Locke, The Massachusetts Institute of Technology. This brief 
but complete little volume squarely meets the specific problem of the science or 
engineering student who must acquire a rapid and direct reading knowledge of 
French to cope with technical articles and books in the field. Assuming no previ- 
ous knowledge of the language, it presents the briefest explanation of the structural 
aspects of technical French. With this book plus a dictionary the student can soon 
translate papers of normal difficulty accurately and completely into English. The 
reading selections and sample sentences are taken from actual scientific books and 
journals, and the grammar is the grammar of scientific French used today in re- 
ports on current research. The author bases the text on material used in reading- 
aim courses at M.I.T. 


1957 112 pages Prob. $2.25 


SCIENTIFIC GERMAN 


A Concise Description of the Structural Elements 
of Scientific and Technical German 


By George E. Condoyannis, Saint Peter's College. Like its French complement, 
this text concentrates solely on a reading knowledge. The author handles all of the 
material from the point of view of recognition of forms instead of their reproduc- 
tion, eliminating the extraneous material encountered in the traditional grammar. 
Also designed for use with a dictionary and with unsimplified technical articles, 
the text presents within the first few lessons all the basic essentials for finding one’s 
way through typical German sentences. All grammatical terms are fully explained 
as they are introduced. Wherever possible new largely self-explanatory terms are 
used: stem-changing verbs, endingless adjectives, subjectless passive, detachable 
prefixes, variable and constant verb forms, etc. Much of the material has also been 
classroom tested at M.I.T. 


1957 163 pages $2.50 


Send today for examination copies. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


NOTEWORTHY 
BOOKS IN 
EDUCATION 


SCIENCE FOR THE ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL TEACHER, New Edition 


Gerald S. Craig, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Ready soon. A comprehensive methods book with pro- 
cedural techniques for a myriad of classroom situations, 
Thoroughly revised for complete up-to-dateness, 


GUIDANCE FOR TODAY'S SCHOOLS 


Charles R. Foster, University of Florida, Gainesville 


NEW! A highly informative text describing the formal 
aspects of guidance and interviewing techniques and their 
practical application in the classroom by the subject-mat- 
ter teacher. 


CHILDREN LEARN TO READ 


David H. Russell, University of California, Berkeley 


A much-needed book for the better understanding of 
reading problems and child development as determined 
by the latest findings of research and good practice. 


CHILDREN’S THINKING 


David H. Russell, University of California, Berkeley 
An all-inclusive, thoughtful study of mental development 
correlating children’s thinking processes and educational 
psychology with a view to possible improvements, 


HOME OFFICE: Boston 
SALES OFFICES: New York 11 
Chicago 6 + Atlanta 3+ Dallas 1 


j Columbus 16 + San Francisco 3 
and Company Toronto 7 


RONALD Books . . . Spring, 1957 


TEACHING CHILDREN to READ—2nd Edition 


LILLIAN GRAY, San Jose State College; and 
DORA REESE, Eastern Montana College of Education 


Based on latest research literature, this Second Edition of an extremely popu- 
lar book focuses on development of the individual child. Stresses improved 
ractical lesson plans for a, teaching basic reading in all grades. Shows 
ow to appraise reading growth, how to treat the special problems of teach- 
ing word recognition and meaning, comprehension, interpretation, and critical 
Treading. 19 ills; 475 pp. 


CURRICULUM for 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 


BEATRICE DAVIS HURLEY, New York University 


Completely explains underlying principles of present elementary school cur- 
riculum practices. Describes the curriculum’s historical development and ex- 
plores the dynamics of teaching and learning, Analyzes each content area of 
the curriculum, showing its contribution to child development, outlining effec- 
tive teaching procedures, indicating sources of content enrichment, and sug- 
gesting methods of evaluating growth. 31 ills.; 402 pp. 


TEACHING in HIGH SCHOOL—2nd Edition 


HUBERT H. MILLS and HARL R. DOUGLASS 
—both University of Colorado 


Book discusses the role of today’s high school teacher as the director of stu- 
dent learning, analyzing his relationships in the school and community. Shows 
how to adapt accepted psychological and sociological principles; how to select 
and present material in traditional and core curriculum classes; how to cope 
with varying abilities, needs, backgrounds. 15 ills; 516 pp. 


STUDENT TEACHING 
in the ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


MARGARET LINDSEY, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
and WILLIAM T. GRUHN, University of Connecticut 


Comprehensive guide to all phases of student teaching in the elementary 
grades, Presents teaching as a continuous cycle of planning, guiding, and 
evaluating children’s learning activities. Examines the teacher's responsibilities 
in school and community and offers realistic advice on securing a position. 


214 pp. 


SCHOOL FINANCE 


WILLIAM EVERETT ROSENSTENGEL, University of North Carolina; 
and JEFFERSON N. EASTMOND, Brigham Young University 


This new volume explains how basic principles of school finance are applied 
today. Analyzes federal, state, and local financing programs and their spe- 
cial administrative problems. Discusses management of school funds on the 


l procedures, insurance, transportation. 
oo oa i s Zi 116 ills., tables; 442 pp. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY » 15 East 26th Street, New York 10——! 


SCIENCE IN THE MAKING 


JOEL H. HILDEBRAND describes the mental processes and experimental methods 

by which scientific problems are solved. He also discusses and illustrates the applica- 

bility of scientific criteria to personal matters and to public affairs. 5 
3.00 


RHETORIC IN GRECO-ROMAN 
EDUCATION 


By DONALD LEMEN CLARK. Here is a vivid yet authoritative account of the educa- 
tional methods used by ancient teachers in the grammar schools and the schools of 
rhetoric. The author shows how the teaching of rhetoric contributed to the creativeness 
of classical thinking. 


$4.50 


WOMANPOWER 


A Statement by the NATIONAL MANPOWER COUNCIL, with Chapters by the 
Council Staff. The presence of twenty-two million women in paid employment in the 
United States has a high importance for the nation’s economy, the family, and the in- 
dividual. Included in, the Council’s recommendations are ways of improving the na- 
tion’s woman-power resources through better education. 


$5.00 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ACADEMIC 
FREEDOM IN THE UNITED STATES 


By RICHARD HOFSTADTER and WALTER P. METZGER. This volume “provides 
the indispensable background for any appraisal of the contemporary state of American 
academic freedom. . . , Professors Hofstadter and Metzger have tackled a bold assign- 
ment with intelligence and spirit."—The Journal of Higher Education 


$5.50 


A HISTORY OF THE FACULTY OF 
PHILOSOPHY 


The Faculty of Philosophy at Columbia University was established in 1890 to provide 
facilities for advanced study in philosophy, philology, and letters. This volume traces 
the growth of the Faculty, with special attention given to the influence exerted by edu- 
cators, scholars, and new ideas on methods of teaching. 


$4.50 


A HISTORY OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


By LAWRENCE A. CREMIN, DAVID A. SHANNON, and MARY EVELYN 
TOWNSEND. This volume “gives an admirable account of the growth of this world- 
famous institution, and the circumstances, ideas, and personalities that shaped it... . 
This informed history is a fine piece of work.”—Journal of Education 


$4.25 
+ COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
WW 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF TEACHERS 


by the late ALBERT J. HUGGETT, Associate Professor of Education, 
Michigan State University, and T. M. STINNETT, Executive Secre- 
tary, National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, National Education Association 


Emphasizing teachers’ responsibilities for improving their working 
conditions and for determining professional standards, this book pre- 
sents material future teachers as well as practicing teachers need to 
function effectively as members of their profession—in rofessional 
organizations, in their school and in the community. The authors 
have compiled the pertinent information with which one should be 
familiar. They discuss such basic problems as certification, professional 
advancement, salary policies, retirement tenure, professional ethics and 

ublic relations. Attractive pictograms, charts, photographs, and draw- 
ings supplement the text. 1956 468 pages $5.25 


DIAGNOSTIC AND REMEDIAL TEACHING, Revised Edition 
by GLENN MYERS BLAIR, University of Illinois 


Now designed for both the secondary and the elementary school 
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W: live in an age of terrific stress 
and strain. In all parts of the 
world, old traditions and customs, old 
ways of life, and old institutional arrange- 
ments are being challenged. In reality, we 
are living in an age of great revolutionary 
upheaval. Two ways of life, each resting 
upon an ideology diametrically opposed 
to the other, struggle for domination. 
The one with its emphasis upon freedom 
and the human worth and dignity of the 
individual is battling against statism and 
human regimentation with their appeal 
to brute force and utter disregard for 
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individual liberty. The two awful wars 
engulfing much of the world during the 
first half of the twentieth century were 
merely phases of an age-old conflict 
between those who champion the welfare 
of humanity and those who would en- 
slave and exploit human beings for selfish 
ends. 

The struggle between these existing 
ideologies continues undiminished. The 
so-called “cold war,” which at times 
threatens to develop into a series of “hot” 
wars or even into a catastrophic world 
war, is an ever-present nightmare for 
humankind. A recession of faith in democ- 
racy and in democratic methods in 
many parts of the globe is further evi- 
dence that change is in the saddle and 
riding hard. In fact, it seems more than 
likely that the second half of the century, 
upon which we have now entered, will 
witness further changes dwarfing or 
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overshadowing the revolutionary trans- 
formations of the past fifty years. 

Vitally affecting the direction of this 
revolutionary change will be man’s never- 
ending search for truth and his con- 
tinued dependence upon education as the 
principal vehicle for its dissemination. 
For every individual, the discovery of 
truth and its dissemination is an endless 
process. It is the highway which he builds 
and constantly remodels for his journey 
through life. The direction of his journey 
and the distance he may go will depend 
in large measure upon his spiritual and 
mental resources. 


NEED FOR BALANCED 
EDUCATION 


Education is one of society’s primary 
sources of strength. The total worth of 
any nation is measured in terms of its 
human and natural resources. The value 
of the citizen to his community depends 
in last analysis upon the educational, 
health, moral, and spiritual opportunities 
which are available to him and the use 
which he makes of these in his life. 

Even today, in some quarters our pro- 
fessions—law, journalism, architecture, 
engineering, as well as nursing, medicine, 
dentistry, pharmacology, surgery and 
other branches of health science—are re- 
garded as primarily vocational in char- 
acter. Those who hold this point of view 
have little or no conception of the mean- 
ing of a liberal education. They regard 
education as mere preparation to earn a 
living. 

Surely no one can quarrel with the de- 
sirability of a person’s learning how to 
earn an honest living. But there is vastly 
more to education than learning a particu- 
lar skill. Not only do we have to acquire 
a livelihood, but each of us has to live 
with himself or herself. Irrespective of 
what our profession may be, all of us 


have to live with others. We are citizens 
of a community, be it large or small, 
local, national, or world. As such, we 
have joint responsibilities to discharge, 
problems to solve, and obligations to 
bear. The mere knowledge of a skill and 
its use to acquire material security falls 
far short of the requisites so necessary 
for a full and rich life, intellectually and 
spiritually, to which each of us is en- 
titled and should enjoy. 

Education should be a liberating proc- 
ess—liberating in the sense that it frees 
us from ignorance, superstition, fear, 
and unnecessary physical handicaps, Edu- 
cation at all levels should help us to dis- 
cover ourselves—our strengths, weak- 
nesses, aptitudes, and latent possibilities. 
It should widen and extend our perspec- 
tive, help us to gain. as full an under- 
standing as possible of our society with 
all its ideological and institutional com- 
plexities. Certainly, too, education should 
train us to be literate and articulate and 
to have respect for facts. Each of us, 
irrespective of profession or occupation, 
should know how to acquire factual 
knowledge and the criteria by which 
factual statements can be tested. Educa- 
tion should teach us how to think. This 
means training in responsible evaluation 
and decision. This, in turn, involves flexi- 
bility of the mind and the ability to es- 
cape from the multiple _provincialisms 
which bedevil mankind, 

Education should buttress us against 
side-stepping controversial issues. All our 
lives we will be confronted directly or 
indirectly with social, economic, moral, 
religious and political problems. Many 
of the patients to whom those of us in 
the health sciences minister will, on oc- 
casion, raise perplexing questions of a 
controversial nature, These we should 
not avoid merely because they are con- 
troversial, College-educated men and 
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women, whatever their profession, should 
be encouraged to use their minds, exer- 
cise their wills, and share in the manage- 
ment of affairs as a means of learning how 
to do things better. Each of us should be 
constructively critical of existing mores 
and institutions. In a democrtic society, 
controversy within limits is healthy; 
complete unanimity over any consider- 
able period of time may mean stagnation. 
A democracy flourishes on differences of 
interest and opinion regarding many 
things for many reasons. It is important 
in the democratic state to differ without 
emotional violence. 

What we need—and what every per- 
son should insist upon having—is a broad, 
balanced education. No one should be 
permitted to specialize in a field or pro- 
fession until he or she has had a sound 
grounding in the three basic disciplines— 
science, the social sciences, and the hu- 
manities. This will serve as an indispen- 
sable foundation for a professional or 
vocational career. Unfortunately, in 
many of our colleges and professional 
schools we are still graduating men and 
women who expect to be nurses, ac- 
countants, librarians, doctors, journalists, 
engineers, or social workers with little or 
no interest in the cultural implications of 
their profession, much less in items that 
would enable them to formulate for them- 
selves a satisfying philosophy of life and 
to be of maximum service to society. 

Vocationally and technologically, 
America is the wonder of the world, but 
if measured by the demand for basic 
virtues, aesthetic appreciation, political 
fitness, an acquaintance with the past, 
broad sympathies, and a disinterested un- 
derstanding of the springs of human ac- 
tion, we have fallen far short of our 
potentialities. The social, political, and 
aesthetic incapacity of the person without 
a balanced education and trained only in 


the techniques of his work or profession 
is likely to be appalling. 

The reasons for the prevailing atmos- 
phere of vocationalism and overspecial- 
ization are several. In the first place we 
are a pragmatic, materialistic people. Un- 
til recently we have had relatively little 
concern for things cultural. We have 
been interested primarily in getting on 
in the world, in know-how, in climbing 
up the social-economic ladder. Our fore- 
bears found a sparsely peopled, richly 
endowed continent which they pro- 
ceeded to conquer and exploit. We have 
inherited their spirit and tradition of 
materialistic conquest and success in “do- 
ing.” We are still impatient and intoler- 
ant toward things and ideas which we 
believe will be of no assistance to us in 
our business or profession, Remembering 
these characteristics of ours will help us 
to understand why students intending to 
be nurses or looking forward to other 
professions in the field of health, en- 
deavor to avoid taking certain courses. 
“This won’t help me in my profession,” 
and “I’m going to be a nurse or a doctor 
and this has nothing to do with health 
or medicine” are typical statements 
which any pre-health counselor has heard 
innumerable times. It is this eternal quest 
for large monetary income which ac- 
counts in part for modern advertising and 
the turning of talented youth from the 
teaching profession to such fields as com- 
munications and public relations. 


THE LIBERALLY 
EDUCATED PERSON 


A liberal education should be defined 
in terms of the end product desired—in 
terms of the qualities of the individual 
and the functions he or she is to fulfill as 
a member of a special profession, as an 
educated and wisely motivated citizen of 
a democracy, as a cultivated human be- 
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ing—“good company for himself,” as 
Dean Ingraham of the University of Wis- 
consin expresses it. 

We have no quarrel with those who 
hold science and technology in high re- 
gard. Unquestionably science when true 
to itself in humble, probing, open-minded 
inquiry, is liberalizing in itself and should 
be one of the foundation stones of a 
liberal education. Indeed, its claims to 
cultural value are fully as great as those 
of the humanities or the social sciences. 
Rather it is the lack of balance which 
disturbs us. We have little patience with 
those who would retard research and 
technological advance on the ground that 
they have outrun the humanities and the 
social sciences. Scientific research is im- 
perative if we would understand the 
world in which we live. But while sci- 
ence and research may and do add to 
our factual knowledge about the world, 
they emphatically do not themselves 
furnish us with formulas as to how this 
factual knowledge can best be used for 
the enhancement of man’s welfare. Sci- 
ence is amoral. It furnishes us with no 
ethical or moral codes; it merely illumines 
and affects the material conditions of our 
existence. Richard Jefferies was right 
when, many years ago, he declared that 
“mechanization increases convenience— 
in no degree does it confer physical and 
moral perfection.” And more recently, 
Vannevar Bush, a scientist and not a 
moralist wrote: “The mastery science 
gives of energy and of material things 
may send our race careening to its doom 
unless we gain the wisdom and sanity to 
control our course. . . . To build this 
wisdom into the hearts of men is the great 
task of liberal education.” The scientist 
must be concerned with more than sci- 
ence, for science cannot be allowed to 
continue by and unto itself alone; it must 
be interpreted in terms of all the values 


that contribute meaning to human life. 

How can a person whose profession is 
based upon science, for example, really 
get the most out of life if he or she knows 
little or nothing about literature and the 
fine arts. Good literature can contribute 
greatly to the effectiveness of those pur- 
suing a nursing or medical career because 
literature is concerned with human ac- 
tivity and human values. The better her 
understanding of human beings, the bet- 
ter nurse or doctor she will be. The nurse, 
even more than the doctor or the sur- 
geon, should have an understanding of 
the inner psychological and emotional 
needs of those to whom she ministers. 
Indeed, in every health problem there is 
a sociological and psychological as well 
as a biological component. Her study 
of good literature in college will not 
only enrich and deepen her knowledge 
of human nature but will also add to her 
intellectual stature and enjoyment. 

And the same can be said of music and 
the fine arts. They are media of expres- 
sion. Every work of art is a significant ut- 
terance, a sensitive and meaningful report 
by the artist, in his chosen medium and 
distinctive idiom, of how he sees life and 
human destiny, how he responds to the 
multiple impacts upon him of cosmic, 
natural, and social forces and events. To 
encounter and enter into a work of art 
imaginatively and discerningly is, in 
short, a unique experience of unques- 
tionable intrinsic value to the individual. 
It is music and art also that satisfy in 
some measure at least that inner longing 
or craving for the beautiful. 

How can the nurse or for that matter 
any professional man or woman dis- 
charge his or her responsibilities as a 
citizen if he or she has little acquaintance 
with history and the social sciences? In 
his home neighborhood every citizen— 
and those in the health professions are 
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citizens—should take an active interest 
in such institutions as schools, libraries, 
police and fire protection, and housing, 
and in such problems as public health, 
juvenile delinquency, and the safeguard- 
ing of civil rights. As a citizen of that 
larger community, the nation, the pro- 
fessional person is faced with all kinds 
of issues—some domestic, some inter- 
national. How can a man act intelligently 
about any of these matters, all of which 
are deeply rooted in the past, if he knows 
little or nothing about the history of his 
community and his country and of other 
parts of the world as well? How can he, 
for example, participate in shaping labor 
legislation for the second half of twenti- 
eth century America, or even have an 
informed opinion on the subject, if he is 
ignorant of the conditions and role of 
labor in the nineteenth century? Or how 
can he have a responsible opinion on 
present-day Spain unless he knows at least 
something of the history of that country 
before Franco came into control? 

History enables everyone of us, irre- 
spective of calling, to have a better un- 
derstanding of the present. From history 
we learn about problems similar to those 
of our time and how they were handled 
by human beings of another day—of 
their successes, their mistakes, and their 
failures. History thus broadens our vision 
and deepens our understanding of our- 
selves and of our society and its many 
practical problems. 

The social sciences—anthropology, so- 
ciology, economics, and political institu- 
tions and processes—are no less important 
than history for those in health profes- 
sions, The high prestige which these pro- 
fessions enjoy in our society and the 
corresponding responsibilities which are 
theirs; the high cost of nursing and medi- 
cal care; the great difficulty of making 
adequate health care equally available to 


all; the over-all scarcity of nurses and 
doctors and, more particularly, their un- 
influence of these professions and the so- 
cial responsibilities which this influence 
entails—these are only a few of the as- 
pects which call for enlightened social 
study and understanding by members of 
the health professions. 

Every nurse and every doctor can hope 
to treat their patients properly only in so 
far as they understand them not only as 
sick people and as individual human 
beings but also as members of their so- 
ciety, The members of the health profes- 
sions no less than their fellow citizens 
must wrestle with such pressing problems 
as population. The average life span from 
the days of the Roman Empire to the 
Middle Ages was twenty-five years. By 
1850 it had lengthened to approximately 
forty years and a hundred years later to 
almost seventy. The increase in the 
world’s population since 1900 exceeds the 
total population of the world in 1900. By 
1975 it will have more than doubled in 
twenty-five years, and in all probability 
the day that Malthus foresaw will be 
close at hand. This and similar problems, 
a knowledge of the social sciences will 
help us to understand, 


THE CHALLENGE 
CONFRONTING US 


Those who have embarked upon ca- 
reers in the health professions, like every 
other American citizen, should not be- 
come so engrossed in the techniques of 
their profession that they lose sight of 
the profound revolution which now grips 
the world and confronts the United 
States with the greatest challenge it has 
ever faced. 

How can we meet this challenge? 

In the first place, we need to discover 
the ideals and essential features that lie 
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beneath the outward characteristics of 
American life and history. This involves 
an understanding and an appreciation of 
the ideas, institutions, and traditions 
which are the background and substance 
of free society. 

Second, we need to realize that our 
great strength as a people and a nation is 
founded not only upon an enormous 
wealth of natural resources but upon a 
philosophy whose basic principles include 
faith in and dignity of the individual, 
civil liberty, human freedom, equality of 
opportunity, and responsible citizenship. 

Third, we need to understand much 
better than we now do the meaning of 
the term “freedom.” Does freedom mean 
absolute freedom to do anything we 
please—to cheat the other fellow, to 
blacken his reputation, to violate the law 
(especially if we think we can do so 
without being detected)? Or by freedom 
do we mean not absolute freedom but 
freedom to think, to believe, to disbe- 
lieve, to speak, to will, to choose. We are 
free when we are masters of ourselves, 
when we have learned to utilize fully 
and creatively our individual abilities— 
intellectual, physical, emotional. People 
are not free who are handicapped with 
unnecessary psychological inhibitions, 
who are victims of preventable disease, 
who harbor irrational prejudices against 
men of differing views or other cultures 
or other races, or who practice religious 
bigotry. People are free in the degree to 
which they possess the tools of learning 
and the techniques of action, the ability 
to verbalize, to analyze and synthesize, to 
create, to organize, and to administer, 
and who deep in their souls have the 
spirit and the will to safeguard the ideals 
of freedom, justice, tolerance, and fair 
play. To be free, people must practice as 
well as give lip service to the Good 
Neighbor principle, which in essence 


means the recognition of the worth and 
dignity of each human being, regardless 
of race, color, creed or social status. 

In the fourth place, by putting our 
own house in order we can fit ourselves 
to meet the challenge of those who would 
destroy our way of life. Though some 
progress has been made in improving the 
status of the Negro, in most parts of the 
United States he is still treated as a sec- 
ond-rate citizen. Discrimination in edu- 
cation, employment, and social life has 
not disappeared. Slums unfit for human 
habitation still house a considerable por- 
tion of our population. We frequently 
close our eyes to wrongdoing and injus- 
tice both at home and abroad. Some 
Americans even Oppose recognition and 
support for the United Nations Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. 

Finally, in this matter of putting our 
house in order, it is high time that we 
wake up to the fact that the dangers to 
the American way of life are not all out- 
side the United States. The most insidious 
of these dangers are within. They are ig- 
norance, suspicion, prejudice, intolerance, 
bigotry, hate, selfishness, corruption, the 
love of power for power’s sake, and hu- 
man exploitation and wastage. These are 
the items that make for international 
misunderstanding and becloud our na- 
tional life. These festering sores which 
have long plagued the world are the very 
antithesis of those intangible inner traits 
upon which human greatness is founded: 
integrity, uprightness, breadth of vision, 
responsibility, unselfishness, a deep sense 
of fair play, excellence in thought and 
action, right against wrong in terms of 
human welfare, faith in a social order 
which cherishes freedom and Opportunity 
for social betterment, and an absence in 
one’s soul of irrational prejudices against 
people of differing views, of other cul- 
tures, or of other races and religions, 
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No realist who is acquainted with the 
world situation can doubt for a moment 
that we need to strengthen our defenses 
against the enemies within and without 
who threaten our nation. But we should 
realize that military power alone cannot 
permanently change the tide of world 
events. In the last analysis, the greatest 
power on earth stems from unregi- 
mented men and women dedicated to 
human betterment. 


CONCERN WITH VALUES 


I cannot conclude this discussion with- 
out mentioning two items which are the 
product of long years of observation, €x- 
perience, and meditation on my part. 

The first relates to what may well be 
called personal inventory. If you would 
make the most of your opportunity for a 
richly rewarding life to yourselves and to 
society, I strongly urge each of you to 
ask himself or herself the following ques- 
tions, not once but frequently. 

1. What are my standards of thought 
and conduct? 

2. What are my ideals? 

3. Do I have a philosophy of life, and 
if so, do the concepts of excellence and 
self-perfection have a place in it? 

4. In terms of what is good and bad, 
individually and socially, what is my ca- 
pacity wisely to evaluate, select, create, 
control, and sacrifice? 

5. Do I emphasize quantity at the ex- 
pense of quality? 

6. Do I think only of self? 

7. Do I mentally erect a defensive bar- 
rier which cuts me off from those of dif- 
ferent racial extraction, color, creed, 
party, and nationality? 

8. What of my daily life? Is there con- 
scious direction to what I think and do? 

g. Am I a slave to a self-satisf ying 
but inefficient and meaningless routine? 

10. Am I the victim of passing whims 


and external pressures which in the long 
run make for a haphazard, purposeless, 
futile existence? 

11. Am I losing perspective and ceas- 
ing to grow intellectually? 

12. Am I ceasing to be a curious, in- 
quiring, contemplative human being, and 
instead living in a little routinized world 
of my own? 

My second item also concerns values. 
Some there are who will tell you that 
ours is an age of science in which nothing 
matters that does not lend itself to scien- 
tific evaluation, and that morals and ethi- 
cal standards are outside of this area. But 
whether outside or not, no one would 
seriously dispute Toynbee, who, in re- 
viewing the fruits of our technological 
culture, comments that “Man is ethically 
unprepared for so great a bounty. In the 
slower evolution of morals he is still un- 
fit for the tremendous responsibility it 
entails. The command of nature has been 
put into his hands before he knows how 
to command himself.” Our technological 
advances have outstripped our moral de- 
velopment. As Dean Severinghaus of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Columbia University so well expresses it: 
“Education has kept pace with our rising 
standards of living, yes, has been largely 
responsible for their rise, but our stand- 
ards for life have not kept pace with our 
standard of living.” 

Other persons who have given thought 
to’ this matter concur. Listen to Robert 
Maynard Hutchins: “Civilization can be 
saved only by a moral, intellectual and 
spiritual revolution to match the scien- 
tific, technological and economic revolu- 
tion in which we are now living.” The in- 
troduction to Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen’s 
latest book supports the Hutchins point 
of view: “Through all the current diag- 
noses of civilization’s sickness, which 
shadows most men’s minds with appre- 
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hension and some with desperation, there 
runs a single note, like a persistent and 
monotonous motif. The knowledge and 
skills of modern civilization have outrun 
the moral and spiritual resources for their 
direction and control. In this land of 
plenty, glutted with wealth, we lack the 
essential ethical currency for its use, and 
so we are threatened with cultural bank- 
ruptcy.” As Dr. Van Dusen indicates, 
virtually every thoughtful national leader 
would subscribe to this statement. Thus 
at the dedication of the great Palomar 
Observatory, Dr. Raymond B. Fosdick 
focused his dedicatory address in these 
words: “Knowledge is not enough. . . . 
Unless we can anchor our knowledge to 
moral foundations, the ultimate result 
will be dust and ashes... . The towering 
enemy of man is not his science but his 
moral inadequacy.” 

More recently Thomas E. Dewey, for- 
mer Governor of the State of New York, 
declared: “Our problem is within our- 
selves. We have found the means to blow 
the world physically apart. Spiritually, 
we have yet to find the means to put to- 
gether the world’s broken pieces.” And 
our present Secretary of State, John Fos- 
ter Dulles, insists: “Men’s ability to con- 
trol the physical depends upon the moral. 
... There is no short cut. It is not pos- 
sible by the stroke of the pen to make up 
for accumulated moral deficiencies.” 

General Omar F., Bradley, now retired 
from military life, voiced the same opin- 
ion: “Humanity is in danger of being 
trapped in this world by its moral ado- 
lescence. Our knowledge of science has 
already outstripped our capacity to con- 
trol it. We have too many men of sci- 
ence; too few men of God. We have 
grasped the mystery of the atom and 
rejected the Sermon on the Mount. Man 
is stumbling blindly through a spiritual 
darkness while toying with the pre- 


carious secrets of life and death. The 
world has achieved brilliance without 
wisdom, power without conscience. Ours 
is a world of nuclear giants and ethical 
infants.” 

Further citation of evidence is unnec- 
essary. Few humans there are—at least in 
this country—who will not agree with 
Dr. Van Dusen’s conclusion that the im- 
perative need of today, overshadowing all 
other unnumbered and urgent needs, is 
firmer and stronger character, higher in- 
tegrity, larger spiritual vision, unim- 
peachable and unshakable fidelity, and 
and what one of our foremost statesmen 
keeps pleading for—“a righteous and dy- 
namic faith.” 

The crisis which we face is not new. 
“The rapid progress true science makes, 
occasions my regretting sometimes that 
I was born too soon; it is impossible to 
imagine the height to which may become 
in a thousand years the power of men 
over matter, O, that moral science were 
in as fair a way of improvement, that 
men would cease to be wolves to one an- 
other and that human beings would at 
length learn what they now improperly 
call humanity.” This was Benjamin 
Franklin speaking nearly two centuries 
ago in Philadelphia. What Franklin saw 
was the development and danger of 
power which is the product of technol- 
ogy; and what he saw with almost pro- 
phetic vision was that this power might 
inevitably be wielded by wicked men or 
at least by men of small vision to the 
detriment of humanity. In the accumula- 
tion of things through our newly ac- 
quired power, have we failed to heed or 
preferred not to recognize the impor- 
tance of the historian Macaulay’s warning 
that the objective of our technical age 
seems to be “not to make men perfect 
but to make imperfect men more com- 
fortable.” 


—_—_————— 
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pras the basic problem with which 
professional education must contend 
is the tremendous and progressive accu- 
mulation of new facts and techniques. In- 
extricably mixed up with this accumula- 
tion of facts and techniques in the health 
professions is the phenomenon of speciali- 
zation. The specialist digs deep and pro- 
duces new facts and techniques. Special- 
ists then multiply in order that the new 
information and skill can be used in 
service to patients and in further, more 
intensive exploration of the unknown. 
This process has been gaining acceleration 
in all aspects of our society. In the health 
field it has produced some magnificent re- 
sults which enable us to live longer and 
with much less effort than previous gen- 
erations. Forty years ago there were 
many who believed that this process of 
specialization, accumulation of more de- 
tailed information about disease, followed 
by more intensive specialization would 
solve all our health problems. Today 
there is more skepticism about the role 
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of specialization. We seek to define its 
place, to understand its limitations, and 
to find other techniques with which to 
attack health problems not presently sus- 
ceptible to solution by our specialists. 

If, as educators, we are to contend 
with the problems of specialization, we 
must have some concept of its role in our 
health professions. Certainly the specialist 
is eminently qualified to advance knowl- 
edge in his field through research. The 
role of the specialist in teaching is less 
clear. He is obviously the one to train 
future specialists, and he should teach es- 
tablished skills of his specialty to others 
so that these skills can be widely applied. 
His ability to communicate basic princi- 
ples and general professional attitudes to 
beginning students is not related to his 
specialization but to the degree to which 
he has retained his own awareness of gen- 
eral principles during the time he has 
spent digging in his restricted special 
field. 

In respect to service, the specialist 
clearly has the responsibility to apply his 
particular knowledge and skill in behalf 
of patients. But unless he limits his service 
obligations, he will eventually be over- 
whelmed by them and then will fail to 
meet his important obligations in research 
and teaching. And it is still a question 
whether health service by an aggregation 
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of specialists is ever adequate for all of a 
patient’s needs, or capable of providing a 
satisfying patient-physician relationship. 

In other words, the specialist should 
develop new facts and techniques and, in- 
sofar as possible, hand them on to others 
when their proper uses are defined. In 
this way the new knowledge can be ap- 
plied widely, and the specialist is free to 
devote his time to care of the most diffi- 
cult cases, to teaching, and to search for 
further knowledge and skill. Obviously 
there is no place in this philosophy for 
any proprietary control of a particular 
technique by a specialty group after the 
technique can be effectively applied by 
other professional persons or by subpro- 
fessional and technical personnel. Fur- 
thermore, this formula suggests that a 
specialty should gradually disappear un- 
less it is developing new facts and skills, 
If it does not go forward, it should wither 
and die as its established knowledge and 
skills become common property. This is 
true whether the specialization embraces 
a whole professional group or only a seg- 
ment of a recognized profession. 

There are some pernicious qualities of 
specialization which must be kept in 
mind. It tends to breed isolation and a 
sense of superiority. By limiting his re- 
sponsibilities to a field he knows well, and 
acting primarily as a consultant to people 
who know less in this field than he does, 
the specialist is likely to see other people’s 
inadequacies and mistakes, It is easy for 
him to forget that he himself has little 
competence in many areas, possibly even 
in most areas other than the one to which 
he has devoted his professional career. 

The unfavorable aspects of specializa- 
tion are particularly noticeable in some 
of those who specialize in academic life, 
University departmentalization provides 
opportunity for intensive scholarly ac- 
tivity, but it is also a fine mechanism for 


promotion of isolation. There is a tradi- 
tional separation of town and gown. In 
the health professions this may be aggra- 
vated by the fact that those who develop 
outstanding professional competence in 
the university setting, with all its facili- 
ties, consultants, and assistants, often fail 
to appreciate the difficulties faced by the 
practitioners out on the firing line, who 
must do the best they can without such 
help. The unique feature of the academic 
specialists, of course, is that they control 
the selection, training, evaluation, and 
counseling of all the recruits for the pro- 
fession, and therefore are in constant con- 
flict with practitioners about how these 
obligations should be met. 

Without elaborating further on the 
joint phenomena of specialization and 
the progressive accumulation of new 
facts and techniques, let us consider their 
impact on professional education under 
three headings: the curriculum, the atti- 
tudes of students, and the difficulties of 
interprofessional cooperation in educa- 
tion and service. 


THE CURRICULUM 


The accumulation of new facts and 
techniques and the multiplication of spe- 
cialties within each of the health profes- 
sions have fragmented the teaching pro- 
gram. The student is exposed to a series 
of unrelated courses often thrown to- 
gether in a haphazard way because of 
tradition, or the availability of some class 
hours, or the convenience of the instruc- 
tor. In his effort to be sure that the stu- 
dents learn all he thinks they should 
know, the specialist instructor often re- 
sorts to highly organized didactic presen- 
tation of his facts, and to an examination 
system which tests the students’ memori- 
zation of facts. This, in effect, focuses the 
students’ time and energy on only those 
things which are likely to appear in a 
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written examination. The pressure to 
“cover” each subject to the degree sought 
by the specialist instructor is so great 
that neither the instructor nor the student 
has time to relate the material to other 
subjects, The student has no opportunity 
to think about why he is studying it or 
how it will be used in his professional 
career. 

The truth of the matter is that today 
it is impossible to “cover” in any profes- 
sional curriculum all of the facts and 
techniques which are available and which 
might be useful to a professional person. 
It is no longer possible to include mate- 
rial in a curriculum just because it is im- 
portant. There is so much that is impor- 
tant that to include it all would be to 
burden the student beyond his endurance. 
We must be selective, and as professional 
educators we must develop some basis for 
our selectivity, and some means for mak- 
ing it effective. Only when this has been 
done can we have any success in helping 
the student integrate the various phases 
of his learning into a meaningful experi- 
ence. 


ATTITUDES OF STUDENTS 


The attitudes of students is a subject to 
which we could devote a great deal of 
discussion. It is easy to be critical at 
times, or even discouraged. We must re- 
member that our present recruits in the 
health professions were born in a period 
of severe economic depression, and have 
grown up in an atmosphere of hot and 
cold war, with all the attendant anxiety, 
hostility, and insecurity. 

In their previous educational experi- 
ences many of our students have found 
little intellectual stimulus, or challenge to 
full development of their personal re- 
sources. In high school and college they 
have seen emphasis on taking courses in 
order to complete academic requirements 


to cam a degree which will have social 
or purely vocational value. In many of 
these settings they have had no significant 

contact with teachers, have been 
graded only on their ability to write out 
factual information on examinations, and 
have found little reason to exercise initia- 
tive or resourcefulness in their academic 
life. 

When professional schools continue 
the process of cramming factual informa- 
tion into the students in a setting which 
permits little personal contact with teach- ~ 
ers, little initiative on the part of the stu- 
dent, and little guidance in the meaning 
of a professional role, the professional 
schools must accept some of the blame if 
the students do not develop desirable pro- 
fessional attitudes. It is not enough to as- 
sume that properly selected students will - 
automatically react to the professional 
school situation by developing a mature 
sense of professional responsibility. There 
are so many cultural, social, and eco- 
nomic factors pushing the students to- 
ward a materialistic, cynical philosophy 
that educators in health professions must 
take positive action if they expect their 
students to develop counter to these pres- 
sures, and to dedicate themselves to com- 
munity service in a professional health 
role. 


INTERPROFESSIONAL 
m COOPERATION 


The difficulties of interprofessional co- 
operation in education and health service 
also deserve extensive consideration. We 
hear a great deal about teamwork today, 
but there is much confusion regarding 
the meaning of this term, and about the 
application of this concept in health serv- 
ice. 

Because of the accumulation of facts 
and techniques, and the need for spe- 
cialists to apply these to care of patients, 
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it is obvious that many professional per- 
sons may have direct personal contact 
with a patient who has complicated 
health problems. If each of these pro- 
fessional people exercises, independently, 
his professional prerogative of direct 
personal relationship with the patient, it 
is obvious that a chaotic situation will 
result, with the patient receiving many 
unrelated opinions. “Teamwork” is the 
term applied to efforts to use the many 
different professional skills for the benefit 
of the patient, but to do it in a way 
which is effective and intelligible. Special- 
ized practice must be integrated for the 
benefit of the patient, just as compart- 
mentalized education by specialists must 
be unified for the benefit of the student 
in a basic professional curriculum. 

It is a great mistake, however, to as- 
sume that this teamwork is easy. Profes- 
sional people are jealous of their individ- 
ual skills and responsibilities, and do not 
lightly submerge these in a team effort. 
Communication problems multiply as 
more and more people are involved in 
the team, especially as the team members 
come from professional disciplines in- 
creasingly divergent in methodology and 
content. The use of many highly trained 
people in service to one patient is in- 
evitably expensive, and at times the cost 
is multiplied by inefficient organization 
of the team. Above all, we have misun- 
derstandings about role, about overlap- 
ping responsibilities, and about whether 
a team is a democratic organization or 
is made up of a boss and an aggregation 
of hired hands. 

It is not appropriate here to elaborate 
on these difficulties. However, if we as 
educators in the health professions be- 
lieve that teamwork is an essential ele- 
ment in the health services of the future, 
we have a clear obligation to define the 
problems of teamwork, to find solutions 


for these problems, and to educate our 
students so that they will be motivated 
toward teamwork and skillful in their 
performance as members of the health 
service team, 


I have reviewed problems well known 
to you—the educational pressure result- 
ing from accumulation of new facts and 
skills, the fragmentation of the profes- 
sional curriculum, the unfavorable influ- 
ences on student attitudes, and the diffi- 
culties of molding effective, personalized 
health service from the efforts of a team 
of specialists. Next I should like to say 
something about the solution of these 
problems. 

It is most encouraging that in our col- 
leges, engineering schools, and health 
professions there is great concern about 
these educational problems. Everywhere 
effort is being made to define objectives 
and improve methods. Among others, the 
Western Reserve medical school has been 
engaged for several years in an intensive 
examination of its program, with gener- 
ous financial help from the Common- 
wealth Fund. What I can offer as sugges- 
tions for professional education is the 
result of our Faculty’s efforts, and our 
experience with a new program inaugu- 
rated in September 1952. 

Because of its concern over the frag- 
mentation of the teaching program, our 
Faculty decided to eliminate departmen- 
tal courses and develop an integrated, co- 
operative presentation of the basic medi- 
cal curriculum. It was agreed that much 
of the specialized subject matter would, 
of necessity, be omitted in the four-year 
medical school program, and would be 
left for graduate, specialized teaching. 

After a very strenuous period of de- 
bate, decision, and planning, the new 
teaching program was launched four 
years ago. The first year, Phase 1, is de- 
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voted to normal structure and function; 
the next three semesters, Phase 2, are de- 
voted to disorders of structure and func- 
tion; and the last three semesters, Phase 3, 
to clinical and elective programs. 

The teaching in Phases 1 and 2 is done 
around selected subjects by Subject 
Committees. These are carefully chosen 
interdepartmental groups representing 
each of the disciplines which has a major 
contribution to make to the subject, and 
including in all cases at least one clinician. 
The student’s laboratory work is carried 
out in a new type of “multidiscipline” 
laboratory in which he can do, in the one 
location, almost all of the laboratory 
work required of him, at a bench which 
is his throughout the year and is used 
by no one else. 

The Subject Committee has proved to 
be a satisfactory mechanism for selec- 
tion of what, from the tremendous 
amount of factual information, should be 
presented to the students. We believe it 
is desirable to have this decision made by 
an interdepartmental group, rather than 
by individual departments. The Subject- 
Committee method also helps to eliminate 
undesirable duplication found in separate 
departmental courses. Furthermore, since 
all aspects of the subject are discussed in 
a related manner, the presentation is in- 
telligible to the student to an extent not 
found with isolated courses, whose sig- 
nificance may not be clear until some 
other course is reached in a later semes- 
ter. There is also a tendency, we believe, 
for this integrated presentation to help 
the student see the application of basic 
sciences to clinical practice. For example, 
structure and function of organ systems 
are presented to him in terms of func- 
tional units, which are approached in the 
way a physician approaches a clinical 
problem, not as separate disciplines in 
Anatomy, Biochemistry, and Physiology. 


The planning and cooperative execu- 
tion of an interdepartmental teaching 
program is also a demonstration of the 
Faculty’s interest in education, its will- 
ingness to devote time and effort to edu- 
cational problems, and its ability to work 
as a team in spite of differences in back- 
ground, training, and educational philoso- 
phy. 

In approaching the problem of student 
attitudes, the medical faculty focused on 
two words, responsibility and continuity. 
It was agreed that since our students are 
carefully selected college graduates, we 
should regard them as junior colleagues 
capable of accepting increasing responsi- 
bility for their own education, for the 
care of patients, and for a professional 
role in community health services. Al- 
though thirst for knowledge, curiosity, 
pride, and fear were recognized as stimuli 
for learning, it was felt that the most 
common and natural stimulus for keep- 
ing a physician a student of medicine 
throughout his professional career, is his 
realization that he must learn, and keep 
on learning, if he is to meet his responsi- 
bilities to individual patients. 

Continuity of relationship between stu- 
dent and patient evolved early as a means 
of helping the student develop a sense of 
responsibility for the individual patient. 
As our program progressed we also rec- 
ognized the value of continuity of stu- 
dent-instructor relationships which pro- 
vide a preceptoral type of teaching and 
an opportunity for the student to learn 
the attitudes and objectives of a mature 
physician. Finally, a third continuity of 
value is that of the student group, which 
multiplies the student’s clinical scope by 
giving him a long-term familiarity with 
his colleagues’ patients, but also provides 
a mechanism for free discussion of feel- 
ings and problems which might not be 
brought out in transiently organized 
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groups. In a persisting group each stu- 
dent learns that his mates have anxieties, 
frustrations, successes, and failures just as 
he does. 

In addition, our Faculty recognized a 
problem of timing in respect to student 
attitudes. It was felt that the great ma- 
jority of our students entered medical 
school with a sincere interest in a career 
of useful service as physicians in their 
community. Many of us felt that the iso- 
lation from patients in the first two years 
of medical school, and the tremendous 
pressure to learn facts and techniques, 
weaned the student from this attitude of 
dedication to the welfare of the patient, 
and focused him too narrowly on the 
study of disease, Because of this we were 
anxious to provide responsibility for self- 
education and for care of patients, and 
meaningful, continuing personal relation- 
ships among the student, the patient, 
the preceptor, and the student group very 
early in the teaching program. 

It is a great temptation for me to go 
into detail about how we tried to attain 
these objectives. All I can say is that we 
have made some progress. From the be- 
ginning our students encounter a pro- 
gram which involves considerable free 
time, very few examinations, no grading 
of students who are doing satisfactory 
work, and constant encouragement to do 
independent research on scientific proj- 
ects. These are all designed to help the 
student accept responsibility for his own 
education. 


Beginning two weeks after matricula- | 


tion, each student is assigned to a patient 
of his own, selected because she is among 
the normal pregnant women in the Uni- 
versity Hospital’s Ante Partum Clinic. 
He follows his patient closely, encour- 
ages her to call him on any health prob- 
lem, and gets to know the rest of the 
family through visits to the home. After 


the baby is born, well-baby care is pro- 
vided in a special Family Clinic, where 
the student assumes increasing responsi- 
bility as he goes through four years of 
medical school. The student, of course, 
has close contact with obstetricians in 
charge of the mother’s care, and with 
pediatricians in the Family Clinic. In ad- 
dition, each group of eight students has a 
clinical preceptor who meets with them 
two hours each week for discussion of 
problems arising in the families, or in the 
students’ relations with them. They also 
discuss the material presented in a one- 
hour-a-week series of Clinical Science 
lectures on the patient-physician relation- 
ship, the family as a health unit, the fac- 
tors influencing physical and emotional 
growth of infants, and community health 
organization. This is, I emphasize again, a 
program running through the first year 
of medical school. 

In a further effort at continuity, we 
have instituted a new device in Phase 3, 
which begins in the middle of the | aior 
year. This is officially known as the Con- 
tinuity Program, and again involves each 
student in personal, continuing relation- 
ships with patients, preceptor, and stu- 
dent group. Each student has a specified 
half-day, such as Monday afternoon, for 
the Continuity Program throughout the 
sixteen months of Phase 3. This takes 
precedence administratively over all other 
assignments. On this half-day, he meets 
with his preceptor, usually in the “Con- 
tinuity Clinic,” a special unit of the Out- 
Patient Department, where facilities and 
assistance are provided for the care of 
selected patients. These patients come 
from a variety of sources, but in most 
cases the student is serving as the general 
physician, under the guidance of his pre- 
ceptor, and backed up by all the resources 
of the teaching hospital. Most important, 
however, is the fact that in this section of 
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the OPD the case load is controlled by 
the preceptor, so that the educational op- 
portunity for the student will not be 
ruined by excessive service obligations. 

In all of these efforts to help students 
develop professional attitudes, we have 
been impressed by the fact that when 
students are treated in a mature manner 
they have great capacity to respond in a 
mature, responsible way. 


TEAMWORK IN EDUCATION 


The evolution of our new curriculum 
involved a great deal of cooperation 
among our medical school staff, from all 
departments. Although this was painful 
at times, we learned the value which can 
come from effective joint action. When 
we came to the development of our Clini- 
cal Science program, it was natural that 
we ask social workers and nurses to 
serve on the planning committees. They 
were generous with their help. 

In.the Family Study, the pregnant pa- 
tier) are selected and interviewed by a 
medical social worker, with the medical 
guidance of the obstetrician. Each stu- 
dent discusses the social worker’s sum- 
mary with her before being introduced 
to his patient. The social worker remains 
as a member of the Family Clinic Staff 
and is available to the student and the 
preceptor for consultation about social 
problems in the family. 

When the new-born baby of the fam- 
ily goes home from the hospital, the first- 

ear student is expected to make contact 
directly with the Visiting Nurse Asso- 
ciation so that he can arrange to be at the 
home when the nurse makes her initial 
visit. We have had superb cooperation 
from the Visiting Nurse Association, and 
this seemingly difficult scheduling opera- 
tion has worked out very well. Part of 
the reason, of course, is that observing 
the Visiting Nurse work with the baby 


and giving instructions to the mother 
has been accepted by the medical students 
as a valuable learning experience for 
them, In four years I have never heard a 
student speak with anything less than the 
highest respect for the competence and 
attitude of the Visiting Nurse. 

One other aspect of our approach to 
teamwork is a part of the Continuity 
Program. With the assistance of a grant 
from the National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis, we have a rehabilitation 
teaching project designed to give our 
medical students some constructive €x- 
perience with physically handicapped 
patients. The grant provides support for 
a teaching team consisting of a physi- 
cian, public health nurse, medical social 
worker, physical therapist, and voca- 
tional counselor. This group assists the 
student in making an evaluation of the 
patient’s problem, defining goals, and mo- 
bilizing community resources which will 
help the patient adapt successfully to the 
disability. 

However, when this program was con- 
ceived it was clear that its scope was far 
beyond that of the medical school. For 
that reason, an effort was made to set it 
up as a University project. It is interest- 
ing that in a university there is really no 
established mechanism for joint educa- 
tional efforts by the several professional 
school faculties. Fortunately, our Univer- 
sity President became interested in this 
project, and appointed himself chairman 
of a University Committee on Rehabili- 
tation Teaching. This group, with repre- 
sentation from medicine, nursing, social 
work, physical education, and vocational 
guidance, is officially responsible for the 
teaching project financed by the Polio 
Foundation. 

When the funds became available for 
this program, the School of Nursing Fac- 
ulty nominated the public health nurse 
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for the teaching team. She is an assistant 
professor of nursing, an associate in the 
School of Medicine, and spends approxi- 
mately one-quarter of her time in work 
for the nursing school. A similar arrange- 
ment was made with the School of Ap- 
plied Social Sciences, whose Faculty 
nominated the medical social worker. 

Partly as a result of the efforts of these 
members of our team, working with their 
respective faculties, we now have a small 
pilot program in interprofessional educa- 
tion. Some students in public health nurs- 
ing and in medical social work are being 
assigned to the Continuity Clinic in a 
manner which permits them to maintain 
long-term personal relationships with pa- 
tients who are receiving general medical 
care from medical students, under guid- 
ance of the preceptors and with the as- 
sistance of the rehabilitation teaching 
team. 

Although this interprofessional teach- 
ing effort is in its earliest infancy, we are 
enthusiastic about its possibilities. Stu- 
dents have a way of accepting more or 
less automatically those things they ex- 
perience as part of the routine of their 
basic professional education. If our medi- 
cal students work closely with students 
of other health professions in an atmos- 
phere where each other’s professional 
skills are recognized and used, we believe 
they should have a good start toward 
cooperation with other professional 
groups in their later careers. And the 
complexities of this type of educational 
program are such that a good deal of 
careful experimentation is necessary to 
be sure that technical and administrative 
breakdowns do not cloud its potential 
value, 


IN CONCLUSION 


Referring to the title of this discussion, 
“Education for Professional Roles in 


Comprehensive Health Service,” I should 
like to summarize it in three fragments. 

Education may be defined as a process 
which has a lasting effect on the atti- 
tudes, objectives, and scale of values of 
the student. It goes on as part of his life 
experience. It is not the same as accumu- 
lation of knowledge and skills, which 
may better be classified as training. Our 
professional schools have the obligation 
to examine their programs, and to ap- 
praise the two-, three-, or four-year life 
experience, not just in terms of knowl- 
edge and skill, or semester hours of aca- 
demic credit, but in terms of its total im- 
pact on the student as a person—on his 
attitudes, objectives, and scale of values. 

Professional roles are distinguished by 
particular knowledge and skills, but also 
by some kind of dedication to the inter- 
est of the client or patient. Each of the 
separate health professions has its own 
areas of knowledge and skill. In many of 
the professions there are also numerous 
subprofessions or specialties, some of 
which are quite broad, others very nar- 
row; some in the areas of practice, others 
in research, teaching, and administration. 
But all professional workers in the health 
fields, in addition to their separate profes- 
sional knowledge and skills and their nar- 
rower specialized knowledge and skills, 
have some basic professional knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes which they share 
with all other professional workers in the 
health fields. These basic attributes of the 
professional worker include ability to 
enter into constructive interpersonal re- 
lations with patients, to procure signifi- 
cant information about health problems, 
and to recognize the limits of their own 
knowledge and skills. In defining the vari- 
ous roles in the health field we must be 
flexible, recognizing that conditions in 
each community, especially the availabil- 
ity of colleagues from other professions 
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and specialties, will determine how much 
a professional worker will exercise the 
basic skills of the health professions, or 
emphasize the use of specialized knowl- 
edge and skills of his own separate pro- 
fession or subgroup. 

Comprehensive health service, which is 
a modern concept, embraces almost all 
aspects of a person's life, since we recog- 
nize today that illness may result from 
maladjustment of any sort. No matter 
how one defines medicine, comprehen- 
sive health service is not synonymous 
with medical care in the hospital, office, 
and home. Medicine is one aspect of com- 
prehensive health service. We should 
make persistent efforts to define medi- 
cine in more precise terms, so that op- 
portunities for the development of the 
responsibilities of other health professions 
will not be unduly limited by legal bar- 
riers to the “practice of medicine.” Here 
we need clear concentration on the ulti- 
mate interest of the patient. 

Since there is no doubt that specialized 
professional education and practice are 
firmly established, today the most urgent 
problem which must be solved, if 
comprehensive health ‘service is to be 
made available to patients who need it, is 
to develop a “generalist” in health service 
who, in the broad area of health service, 
will have the kind of knowledge, skills, 
and wisdom we like to attribute in medi- 
cine to the best of the “family doctors.” 
This would certainly be the most eco- 
nomical and most personal way of inte- 
grating the knowledge and skills of spe- 
cialists from all health professions into 
an intelligible program of service to the 
individual patient. If no such paragon 
can be produced, then we must have 
some kind of personal health adviser who 
will be accepted by the individual patient 
as his first line of communication about 
health problems; who will have ready ac- 


cess to a small group of generalists from 
other professions; who, in turn, will be 
backed by more highly specialized col- 
leagues. 

Unfortunately, the leadership for the 
development of such generally skilled 
health professionals must come from the 
professional schools, if it is to be sound. 
But the schools are not well equipped to 
provide this leadership, in view of tradi- 
tional university compartmentalization 
and the increasingly narrow specializa- 
tion of most teachers on the faculties of 
the separate professional schools. We are 
not leading successfully if we lead our 
students deeper and deeper into our sep- 
arate holes, most of which were started 
long before we had any concept of com- 
prehensive health service. As educators, 
then, we have the obligation to study the 
means by which comprehensive health 
service can be delivered to the individual 
patient. If generalists in the separate 
health professions (or some kinds of 
multiprofessional generalists) are needed, 
we must define these roles and offer chal- 
lenging educational opportunities for stu- 
dents who may be attracted to them. 

Finally, if we are to be successful in 
“education for professional roles in com- 
prehensive health service,” in the sense 
that I have used the terms in this discus- 
sion, I believe we must reconsider the 
place of the modern hospital in profes- 
sional education. The acute general hos- 
pital is one of the monumental accom- 
plishments of our civilization. In the past 
fifty years its performance has created 
an amazing revolution in public atti- 
tudes, from the place where few respect- 
able people would go to a hospital, to the 
place where it is almost impossible to 
keep our leading citizens out of them. 

In this period the general hospital has 
become pre-eminent in specialized medi- 
cal practice, and in the training of gradu- 
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ate physicians in medical specialities. It 
makes some outstanding contributions to 
the knowledge and skills of medical stu- 
dents, and I assume the same is true of 
nursing students and others. However, I 
believe the acute general hospital, as it is 
presently operated, is not well suited for 
the basic professional education of stu- 
dents of the health professions, because 
of its fast tempo, our inability to give 
real responsibility to students there, and 
the lack of continuity of student-patient 
relationships. The emphasis in the hospi- 
tal is on matters which are strictly medi- 
cal practice. The needs of the patients 
and the legal requirements make the 
order book the symbol of authority. This 
is certainly not the setting in which to 
teach the concept of interprofessional co- 
operation in comprehensive health sery- 
ice. The acute general hospital is a most 
valuable educational institution, but it 
does not provide the answer to some of 


our most pressing educational problems. 

Whether we look at nursing education 
during the professional life of Miss 
Goodrich; or medical education since the 
Flexner Report of 1910, or the changing 
role of the general hospital in the past 
half century, one fact is outstanding. 
Educational programs have changed, and 
service programs have changed, because 
of the accumulation of new knowledge 
and skills, and because of constant, in- 
sistent effort to apply these in direct serv- 
ice to patients. We must accept change 
not as a threat but as a challenge. 

The vital question for the next fifty 
years is whether our universities and pro- 
fessional schools, with proper safeguards 
for their scholarly functions, can define 
the professional roles that are essential to 
the best in comprehensive health service, 
and then attract, train, counsel, and truly 
educate the dedicated people who should 
fill these roles. 
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Policies for Higher Education’ 
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d greatest resources of a nation are 
its people—their characters and their 
abilities. These resources are maximized 
only when each individual is afforded op- 
portunity to develop his talents through 
education. 

In the nineteenth century our nation 
established the common school—univer- 
sal, free, and publicly financed. And in 
the first half of this century, this system 
of public education was extended through 
the high school. Like the elementary 
school, the secondary school has become 
universal, free, and publicly financed. 
Each state has tended to support the sys- 
tem according to its means. The in- 
equalities that exist today in educational 
opportunities at this level among the 
states are attributable in large measure to 
their varying fiscal capacities. And there 
is widespread conviction that such in- 
equalities can be nullified only by federal 
aid to the states. 

Now we are engaged in a great national 
debate over the appropriate social poli- 
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cies for higher education. The social 
needs for college-trained men and women 
are mounting. Furthermore, enrollments 
are expected to rise to perhaps 4 million 
or more youth by 1965, an increase of 
about 50 per cent above the 2.7 million 
reported for 1955-56. Of equal concern 
with the expansion in numbers of stu- 
dents and staff, with program develop- 
ments, and with provision for physical 
facilities is concern that the talents of the 
gifted youth be identified and developed, 
and not lost to him or to society through 
either lack of educational opportunities 
or their full utilization. 

This debate will affect future plans. It 
will be reflected in the actions of state 
officers and commissions, state legisla- 
tures, philanthropists, and the federal 
government. Exercising leadership in the 
identification of issues requiring our con- 
sideration is the recently appointed Pres- 
ident’s Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School. It will be readily agreed 
that appropriate fiscal policies for higher 
education are essential to the national 
welfare, but agreement on such policies 
will be difficult. It is the purpose in this 
paper to discuss practices for finance, to 
indicate issues, and to suggest some ap- 
propriate actions. 

At the outset we must recognize four 


| 
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marked differences between higher edu- 
cation and elementary and secondary 
education: first, student cost of living 
while at college, traditionally borne by 
students and their parents, is the alterna- 
tive to gainful employment; second, the 
institutional cost of college training is 
considerably higher than the cost of 
lower levels of training; third, attendance 
at college is optional, while for elemen- 
tary and secondary school it is (gener- 
ally) compulsory; and fourth, unlike the 
free public elementary and secondary 
school, higher education imposes fees— 
and often high fees—upon its students. 

The aggregate of expenditures for 
higher education in the United States is 
much higher than is generally realized. 
In 1951-52, institutional expenditures for 
resident instruction of youth, for exten- 
sion services, and for organized research 
and services aggregated $1.9 billion, of 
which about $1.0 billion was expended 
in institutions publicly controlled, and 
about $.9 billion in institutions privately 
controlled. In addition, $.4 billion was 
spent on plant extensions, and perhaps 
$1.7 to $2.0 billion more on the cost of 
living of students. Thus the aggregate 
cost of higher education in 1951-52 is 
estimated at about $4.0 billion, and it is 
rising rapidly. 


DIVERSITY IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


What we seek to inquire into are the 
financial practices and policies of a highly 
complicated network of institutions of 
higher education. There are more than 
1800 of these institutions. They differ in 
size, type, program, control, and sources 
and levels of support. Over half of all 
students are enrolled in institutions pub- 
licly (usually state) controlled; about 30 
per cent are in private independently 
controlled institutions; and about 20 per 


cent are in church controlled institutions. 
But the distribution differs markedly 
from state to state. Over two-thirds of 
the students are found in institutions en- 
rolling more than 1000 students. 

Institutional types include universities, 
liberal arts colleges, teachers colleges, 
technological schools, and community 
and junior colleges, and within each in- 
stitution the differentiation of program is 
probably unique. The sources of support 
are ever in varying relationships. Some 
institutions under public control charge 
no fees; in most the fees are modest; and 
in some they cover over half the current 
cost. There are some institutions under 
private control in which fees cover most 
of the current cost; in most they cover 
over half; and in some the fees are low. 
Philanthropy is widespread among pri- 
vate institutions, but the greater portion 
of philanthropy tends to be concentrated 
in a small number of great institutions, 
probably not over forty—including Har- 
vard, Yale, Princeton, Chicago, Colum- 
bia, Stanford, to name a few. Some public 
institutions receive substantial philan- 
thropic contributions, Public support is 
predominantly state support. Federal sup- 
port (other than GI entitlements) is pri- 
marily for research. Finally, the levels of 
support differ among institutions, a fact 
which may be observed in the levels of 
salaries of teachers, 


MEASURING EXPENDITURES 
AND SUPPORT 


It is apparent that for our purpose a 
method of observation must be devised 
which will measure the broad aspects of 
practice, yet avoid the detailed differen- 
tiation among individual institutions. The 
fiscal practices in higher education which 
I shall describe are derived from a study 
I have recently completed. In this study, 
state-wide averages of both levels and 
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sources of institutional support (1951-52) 
were used. Such measures were deemed 
especially appropriate because the con- 
duct of higher education is a function of 
the states, and average state-wide prac- 
tices will have bearing on state plans and 
policies. 

Our examination will be limited to the 
current support of the higher education 
of youth. This limitation is in fact two- 
fold. In the first place, the definition of 
current educational cost will exclude the 
cost of student aid, the cost of auxiliary 
activities (dormitories, dining halls, book- 
stores, and so forth), and the cost of 
physical plant extensions. In the second 
place, the focus on the current support 
of the education of youth causes to be 
excluded the cost of two important insti- 
tutional functions that are themselves of 
growing significance in the services per- 
formed by higher educational institu- 
tions. I refer to: (1) the cost of organized 
research; and (2) the cost of the educa- 
tion of adults through such activities as 
extension services, continuing education, 
and community development. The net 
expenditure for the higher education of 
youth is estimated at $1.3 billion. Thus 
our measures are restricted to state-wide 
averages of the levels and sources of cur- 
rent support of the education of youth. 
Since we may assume that all student fees 
(including GI entitlements) are applied 
to finance this cost, the difference will 
be the non-fee or social support, which 
will consist primarily of state and local 
government funds in publicly controlled 
institutions and primarily of gifts and 
endowment incomes in private institu- 
tions. 

We shall seek to learn what efforts are 
put forth by the citizens of a state for 
support of higher education of their 
youth. Finding the answer is complicated 
by the widespread practice of student mi- 


gration, a practice in itself educational and 
one to be encouraged so long as it repre- 
sents the free choice of the student, On 
the average, one-fifth of the students resi- 
dent in one state study in another; the 
range is from 7.2 per cent for residents of 
California to 55.8 per cent for residents 
of New Jersey. Public institutions charge 
higher fees for non-resident students, but 
such fees are usually substantially below 
the cost. While students in private insti- 
tutions pay the required fees, the excess 
of cost is for the most part borne by 
philanthropy—whether gifts or income 
from invested funds, Philanthropic sup- 
port (generally) rests on the current pro- 
ductivity of enterprise and is available to 
students of all states who satisfy admis- 
sions requirements and can pay the fees. 
Thus, the effort made by the citizens 
of a state for the youth resident of a 
state is assumed to be made up of: (1) 
fees paid by individual citizens (includ- 
ing GI entitlements) in both public and 
private institutions, both in-state and 
out-of-state; (2) social (non-fee) sup- 
port, primarily public funds in in-state 
public institutions for both resident and 
non-resident enrollees; and (3) social 
(non-fee) support, primarily philan- 
thropy in private institutions wherever 
applied to the benefit of state residents. 
It would assist us in gaining perspective 
if the totals were expressed per capita of 
the college-age population—eighteen to 
twenty-one years—of each state. Such 
state-wide averages afford measures that 
permit comparison among the states. 


EXPENDITURES BY STATES 


Analysis of data for the year 1951-52 
reveals that the per-capita levels of cur- 
rent support of the education of youth 
range from $68 to $356. The level was 
less than $100 in nine states; it was more 
than $220 in eight states. 
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It is a basic characteristic of present 
practice that the flow of money for cur- 
rent support of higher education of youth 
is highly unequal among the states, and 
if we assume that (in general) the ex- 
penditures made are reasonably reflected 
in the quantity and quality of education, 
We must expect to find great inequality 
of higher educational opportunity among 
the states. There is ample evidence that 
such is the fact. The ratio of student en- 
rollment of residents of each state, ex- 
pressed as full-time student equivalents, 
ranged from 10 to above 40 for each 100 
of the youth population—ages eighteen 
to twenty-one. In fourteen states it was 
under 15; in five states it was above 30. 
Moreover, the average expenditure per 
full-time student varies markedly, and it 
is reasonable to expect to find a relation- 
ship between standards and costs. The 
national average of current expenditure 
per full-time student was about $750, but 
in two states it was below $600 and in 
three states it was above $go0. 

We may expect such variation to be 
accounted for by the differences in abili- 
ties of the states to support higher edu- 
cation. Perhaps the best single measure 
of such ability is the incomes paid to in- 
dividuals in a state, per capita of the total 
population for the state. The per-capita 
incomes paid to individuals in 1952 ranged 
from $818 for Mississippi to $2,260 for 
Delaware. In five states it was less than 
$1,100; in five states it was above $2,000. 

There was found to be a significant 
statistical relationship between per-capita 
support for the higher education of youth 
and the means of the states measured by 
per-capita incomes. The per-capita level 
of support rises as per-capita incomes rise, 
and the average effort in relation to 
means can be computed. This affords one 
standard by which an individual state 
may assess its position: namely, the com- 


parison of its per-capita current support 
of the higher education of youth in re- 
lation to its means with the average pro- 
visions of all the states in relation to their 
means. This analysis shows the states mak- 
ing greater effort in relation to means to 
be Florida, Oregon, California, Washing- 
ton, Colorado, and Utah; those making 
less effort to be Kentucky, South Caro- 
lina, West Virginia, Georgia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Nebraska, Maine, and Delaware. 


SOURCES OF SUPPORT 


Turning now to the sources of support, 
there is found to be a significant correla- 
tion between fees (including GI entitle- 
ments) paid by the citizens of a state per 
capita of state population ages eighteen 
to twenty-one and state per-capita in- 
comes, but there is no significant correla- 
tion between ability, on the one hand, 
and measures of effort provided through 
either philanthropy or public funds, on 
the other. 

Yet we know that this lack of signifi- 
cant relationship between measures of 
social support of higher education and 
financial ability is not brought about by 
indifference of the ordinary citizen. 
Rather, we can account for it by the 
weight of tradition, for higher education 
since early times has been financed largely 
by the student and his family—the cost 
of instruction and the cost of living as 
well. 

An examination of public support of 
elementary and secondary education may 
suggest the direction of development for 
higher education. 

There is high correlation between pub- 
lic support of elementary and secondary 
education per capita of the population 
ages five to seventeen, and state per-capita 
incomes. 

The achieved levels of support repre- 
sent the money values placed by the peo- 
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ple of each state on public elementary 
and secondary education in light of the 
means they possessed. Such support aver- 
aged $130 per capita of the population 
ages five to seventeen in twelve states of 
low fiscal capacity; it averaged $213 in 
twelve states of high fiscal capacity. Cur- 
rent per-capita costs for higher educa- 
tion tend, at this stage of its development, 
to equal or exceed the current per-capita 
costs of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, and will doubtless rise substantially 
above them as enrollments rise. But it 
is important to note that, on the average, 
at the present time less than half the cur- 
rent cost is borne by public funds. In- 
deed, in seven states public funds account 


for less than 30 per cent of the current 
cost, and in six states amount to less than 
$30 per capita of youth ages eighteen to 
twenty-one. Three of these states are 
among the fourteen enjoying the highest 
per-capita incomes in the nation. 

A clearer picture may be given by 
briefly examining the characteristics of a 
few individual states. The choice of states 
is not particularly significant. Alabama 
has a low per-capita income ($1,012), 
Pennsylvania ranks thirty-fifth on the 
scale, California forty-fourth. Each of 
these states has a large college-age popu- 
lation. Comparative data for these states 
are presented in the following chart. 

Here are shown graphically for three 


Figure 1. Per-Caprra Current EDUCATIONAL Support 
FOR SELECTED STATES, 1951-52 


(Figures for elementary and secondary education are public school support per capita 
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states the wide differences in the per- 
capita support of education. For ele- 
mentary and secondary education, pub- 
lic support is closely related to the fiscal 
capacities of the states. For higher educa- 
tion, this relationship has yet to be estab- 
lished. Note how per-capita provision for 
public current support of higher educa- 
tion of youth varies from $47 in Alabama 
to $9 in Pennsylvania to $205 in Cali- 
fornia, and consider the significance of 
this both in terms of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity and in terms of the 
national welfare. 

Yet in eight states—all western except 
Florida (Florida, Utah, Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Oregon, Washington, California, 
Nevada)—the support of higher educa- 
tion rests significantly on public funds, 
ranging from $107 to $205 per capita of 
youth ages eighteen to twenty-one, and 
bearing a marked relation to per-capita 
incomes. 

The conclusion appears inescapable 
that the states are not yet generally ap- 
plying public support of higher educa- 
tion in relation to their means. That so 
high a level of support is attained in this 
country is owing to individual support 
through fees, aided by philanthropy—in 
a few states to a marked degree, And it 
is this pattern of finance that often loses 
to society the talents of gifted youth 
whose parents are of limited means; that 
often causes parents to assume burdens 
they can ill afford to bear. It is of in- 
terest to note that in twelve states pro- 
viding the lowest levels of per-capita 
support of higher education in relation to 
means, fees account for an average 48 
per cent of the cost; in the twelve states 
providing the highest level of support, 
fees account for but 38 per cent of the 
cost. 

Brief mention should be made of phi- 
lanthropy. Its major importance lies in 


the few great institutions that receive 
most of it. Philanthropic support of the 
higher education of youth per capita of 
the population ages eighteen to twenty- 
one of each state in 1951-52 ranged from 
$5 to $74. In nine states it was less than 
$10; in only seven was it above $30. The 
latter include the states of the eastern 
seaboard that have traditionally placed 
primary reliance upon it, together with 
high fees, to finance higher education for 
their children: New York, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Rhode Is- 
land and Connecticut, to which must be 
added Illinois. In these seven states the 
average per-capita public support for 
higher education is but $38.27. It is my 
opinion that philanthropy will continue 
to be an important source of support, that 
its dollar volume will increase, but that 
as a percentage of total support it will 
markedly decline. 

These observations of practice permit 
discussion of issues that now face us. We 
have observed these facts: 

1. There is great inequality among the 
states in the support of higher education 
for youth. 

2. The major burden of institutional 
support often falls heavily on the student 
and his family. In addition, it must be 
remembered that the full responsibility 
for student cost of living (generally) 
falls on them. 

3. Public support from funds derived 
from tax sources (generally) bears no sig- 
nificant relation to ability of the states to 
support higher education (although it 
does to elementary or secondary educa- 
tion), but there are a few states now 
demonstrating a pattern of substantial 
public support. 

4. Philanthropy may be expected to 
play an increasing role in pioneer educa- 
tional undertakings, but as a sustaining 
force in the support of the education of 
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youth it may be expected to decline in 
proportion to the rising cost. 


SOME ISSUES FOR 
CONSIDERATION 


The issues facing the American people 
with respect to the provision of the right 
amounts and kinds of higher education 
for American youth are urgently in need 
of resolution. Here are seven of them. 
The comments following each question 
reflect my personal opinion, but all these 
questions need widespread debate, the 
sharing of opinions and judgments. 


Question 1 


Is higher education a form of personal 
capital, social capital, or both? If both, 
how shall student interest be weighed? 
Parent interest? Society’s interest? 

Comment. Education as personal capi- 
tal is that part of education that contri- 
butes to making people industrially effi- 
cient. Education as personal wealth is the 
total contribution of education to life, 
including training for self-realization, 
human relationships, economic efficiency, 
and civic responsibility. 

Education as social wealth or social 
capital is the aggregate of the education 
of the individuals in a society when 
viewed as personal wealth, account being 
taken of the fact that the potential of 
education possessed by a group is greater 
than the sum of that possessed by its in- 
dividual members. 

Now the total higher education proc- 


ess is that of capital formation—the capi-. 


tal outlay for plant, the cost of institu- 
tional operations, and the student absti- 
nence from earnings during the period of 
study, which is commonly equated to 
student cost of living. 

This capital must be formed through 
individuals, and it is (generally) to their 
advantage both in earning a living and 


in enriching their lives. Thus, to the in- 
dividual, it is both personal capital and 
personal wealth. But it is social capital to 
all the citizens. They require that govern- 
ment and the professions be ably manned; 
that industry and agriculture advance on 
the basis of new knowledge. As inter- 
dependence grows, the reliance on social 
capital increases, Thus, the interest of so- 
ciety in the education of youth is mount- 
ing, and I judge that it is at least equal 
to and doubtless substantially transcends 
that of the individual student. 

Yet it is the parents who bear a big 
share of the cost of higher education, 
and for increasing periods of training. 
This they do because of family ties— 
often at great sacrifice. But they receive 
little or no money return from their in- 
vestment. 

It is my opinion that the principals of 
primary interest are the student and the 
public at large. And if this opinion is 
confirmed, the excessive burden on the 
parents should be reduced and a greater 
share assumed by society. 


Question 2 


What is the appropriate scope for fi- 
nancial support for the higher education 
of youth? Is it limited to the financing of 
institutions, or does it appropriately in- 
clude the cost of living of students? 

Comment. It is a requisite of this type 
of capital formation that the opportunity 
be available, and that the student abstain 
from gainful employment in order to 
avail himself of the opportunity. It is my 
opinion that plans for institutional pro- 
gr without collateral plans for setting 
eae i barriers to student attendance 
will result in great waste of both material 
and human resources. The social policy 
for higher education should be concerned 
with both institutional costs and student 
living costs. 
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Question 3 

What is the guiding principle for deter- 
mining just how much higher education 
should be provided for youth? 

Comment. It must not be overlooked 
that increase in higher education will 
operate to withhold more youth from 
the labor forces. The growth of our tech- 
nology would seem to permit this. Higher 
education as social capital should be car- 
ried on to the point where the benefits of 
training of a boy or girl of lesser rank of 
ability will make it just worth the cost. 
There have been various estimates, The 
President’s Commission, in 1948, thought 
that 49 per cent of the college-age youth 
had the ability to complete two years of 
college and that 32 per cent of this age 
group might well continue through 4 
years. 

While from the social view public sup- 
port may well be afforded more fully to 
those with the greatest promise of suc- 
cess in college—say the top 25 per cent 
in ability—and perhaps to a lesser degree 
to those of lesser ability but with rating 
above a defined standard, the road should 
always be kept open to those who wish 
to proceed at their own risk. 


Question 4 


How should the burden of cost be 
borne? Institutional cost? Student living 
costs? 

Comment. I suggest that student fees 
be maintained at a moderate level, say at 
one-third—and preferably one-fourth— 
of the current institutional cost, in order 
to lighten the burden on parents. And 
study may show this suggested level to 
be too high for the best interests of so- 
ciety. Consideration might well be given 
to a like limitation of the burden of fees 
in private independently controlled insti- 
tutions by the use of state funds for stu- 
dent aid. 


To thus employ the resources ot private 
institutions without entering into control 
may encourage philanthropy, and may 
afford substantial savings to the state both 
in the provision of physical facilities and 
in operations. I do not think that public 
funds should be provided to church con- 
trolled schools or to the students who at- 
tend them. 

While students and parents may con- 
tinue to finance student living costs, 
neither fees nor cost of living should bar 
a student who has met defined state stand- 
ards and has been admitted to an ac- 
credited college. State aid should supple- 
ment family means as needed for this 
purpose. 

It is considered likely that each bene- 
ficiary of a college education so lifts the 
national income that the increased taxes 
he pays during his lifetime will more 
than repay to society the initial capital 
it has invested in him. 

Question 5 


What degree of equality of educational 
opportunity should be sought? Will 
equalization require federal aid? Should 
this aid be extended to institutional pro- 
grams? To provision for student living 
costs? 

Comment. It is the first duty of the 
states to increase their efforts to support 
institutions of higher education consistent 
with the means they possess, This calls 
for immediate and Vigorous state plans 
for increased support. Full equality in 
relation to qualified persons that meet a 
defined national standard should prevail 
throughout the nation. This will require 
federal aid to the states, both for institu- 
tional support and for student living costs 
that may be provided in whole or in 
part to students of families of limited 
means. 
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Question 6 

How shall responsibilities be assigned? 
Whar to institutions? What to states? 
What to the federal government? And 
what principles should guide their rela- 
tionships? 

Comment, lo my opinion, it is the re- 
sponsibility of the states within their 
means to provide opportunities for 
higher education of youth; to safeguard 
the freedoms of private institutions; to 
weld a state system of public institutions 
through wise planning and allocation of 
functions; to encourage planning be- 
tween public and private institutions to 
avoid needless duplication of facilities; to 
relate the amount and kind—and hence 
the cost—to available means; to secure 
economy and good fiscal management; 
and to achieve coordination as fully as 
possible among institutions and com- 
munity resources. 

In my opinion, the major responsibility 
of the federal government should be to 
assist the states to achieve a national 
standard of equality of educational op- 
portunity. Such federal aid should be 
provided for both institutional operations 
and student living costs as needed for 
families of limited means. The federal 
government may, in the national interest, 
seek to strengthen instruction in specific 
areas; and it may provide loans or grants 
for institutional physical facilities. When 
services are needed by a branch of the 
federal government, direct contacts may 
be made with institutions, but (in gen- 
eral) its relationships should be with 
designated state agencies, and not directly 
with institutions. Federal aid should be 
provided on the basis of objective formu- 
lae, controls being limited to verification 
of use through audit. 


Question 7 
What machinery is best devised for 


the people of a state in order to asure 


to them continuing study, isal, and 
for the higher education of youth? 
Comment. The job of guiding the 
continuing flow of billions of dollars 
into the social capital of higher educa- 
tion is too big to entrust to occasional 
temporary committees or commissions. 
We do not seck solution of temporary 
emergencies, but rather, social policies 
designed and adapted to serve both pres- 
ent and long-range national development. 
A high degree of continuity must be 
assured. And a permanent commission 
should doubtless be freed of the respon- 
sibility of administration. Its job is to 
assess and reassess what is being done 
and what should be done; to evaluate; to 
propose; to interpret. Possibly in each 
state this should be the Governor's Com- 
mission on Higher Education. It should 
be com of distinguished citizens. It 
should render continuing service with 
adequate full-time and part-time staff to 
achieve its purposes. Possibly at the na- 
tional level there should be a permanent 
President’s Commission. Studies of state 
and federal fiscal practices and policies 
in higher education should be continuous. 


These are the issues as I view them. 
The opinions I have expressed are to be 
mingled with the opinions of countless 
others. We must have widespread de- 
bate of these issues. This is our para- 
mount duty. It is vital to the best develop- 
ment of this nation that these issues be 
resolved. The need for attention to the 
development of our youth outranks the 
need for attention to butter and guns. 

What can we individuals do? Each of 
us, as a member of a community, may 
have opportunity this fall to participate 
in conferences to be called by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Education Beyond 
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the High School. We can seek to be in- 
formed; we can take a fresh look at how 
higher education is supported; and we 
can participate in the channels of com- 
munication that are open to us. We want 


the best plans in the world for the higher 
education of American youth, but to be 
effective they must rest on the best fis- 
cal plans in the world for achieving 
them. 


New Directions in Intercollegiate Athletics” 
HARRY A. SCOTT 


PROFESSOR OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


seeking to understand intercollegi- 
ate athletics, it is necessary to con- 
sider one of the essential characteristics 
of American institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Colleges and universities are char- 
tered by the several states primarily to 
provide for the education of young peo- 
ple and to promote the general welfare of 
society. It seems apparent, then, that 
everything that takes place in an institu- 
tion of higher learning must in some way 
—through instruction, research, or serv- 
ices—contribute to the educational wel- 
fare of the students and of society. It is 
because colleges and universities promote 
the general welfare that they, along with 
religious institutions and charitable or- 
ganizations, are exempt from public taxa- 
tion. Colleges are not (nor were they 
ever intended to be) commercial institu- 
tions. Obviously, then, athletics must exist 
in institutions of higher learning in order 
to contribute to the goals of education 
and to the improvement of the social or- 
der. If the program cannot be justified 
as an integral phase of the educational 
curriculum, then it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to explain why it 
belongs in the college at all. 


* Professor Scott was formerly Instructor at 
Columbia College, and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education at the porat 
of Oregon, Rice Institute, and Brooklyn Col- 
lege. 
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FALLACIOUS NOTIONS 


Certainly athletics cannot be justified 
merely because it provides amusement to 
the public. Nor can it be defended on the 
grounds that money derived from athletic 
contests is essential to the financial struc- 
ture of the college. In this connection it 
is true that a few of the more powerful, 
favorably located colleges and universi- 
ties, athletically speaking, earn large sums 
of money through gate receipts, guaran- 
tees, sales of television and radio broad- 
casting rights, participation in bowl 
games, and similar lucrative commercial 
enterprises. However, most institutions 
of higher learning that attempt to bolster 
their finances through athletics learn by 
bitter experience that it is easier to force 
the proverbial camel through the eye of 
the needle than it is to make money from 
athletics. Where financial profits from 
athletics are concerned, the question must 
also be resolved as to the extent an edu- 
cational institution, exempt from public 
taxation, is justified in expecting to profit 
financially through the toil of non-paid 
amateurs, who are supposedly participat- 
ing in the game because they love it. 

Moreover, athletics cannot be justified 
for its propaganda values to the college, 
since the proof of a worth-while institu- 
tion of higher learning lies not in the 
championship quality of its athletic teams 
but in the contributions it makes to the 
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world of scholarship and research, and in 
the qualitative achievements of its faculty 
members and students. Obviously, then, 
if athletics cannot be defended because of 
its entertainment, money-making, or 
propaganda values, it must be justified on 
the basis of its contributions to the edu- 
cational goals of the college. 


A PHASE OF GENERAL 
EDUCATION 


Fortunately, as a component of the 
program of physical education, athletics, 
if properly conceived, organized, and 
taught, can be justified as an integral 
phase of the general education of all stu- 
dents. General education may be defined 
as “that part of the educational program 
which seeks to develop in the student the 
common understandings, skills, and atti- 
tudes needed to function effectively as a 
person, as a member of a family, and as a 
citizen in a democratic society.” + By and 
large it is agreed that general education 
seeks to develop skills, understanding, 
knowledge, attitudes, and appreciations 
which will help the individual live more 
effectively in a complex society such as 
ours. To accomplish this, the college is 
obligated to provide experiences which 
will aid the student in developing a deep 
and abiding concern for others, a high 
plane of moral-ethical values, and the 
means to live effectively and happily with 
his fellow men. 

General education seeks to widen the 
student’s perspective in terms of past and 
present, affording him an understanding 
of his role in the world at large. This 
background for the individual is not an 
end in itself; it is a means for a fuller life 
and for a stronger and freer democracy. 
In these trying days of international ten- 


1Raymond A. Snyder and Harry A. Scott, 
Professional Preparation in Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation (New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1954), p. 52. 


sions, citizens are needed who are respon- 
sible, mature, resourceful, capable of 
making sound decisions on critical issues, 
and, if necessary, bearing arms in defense 
of these decisions. Thus, it may be seen 
that the goals of general education de- 
mand more than the mere mastery of a 
body of knowledge; they must be under- 
stood and interpreted in terms of im- 
proved behavior. 

If athletics is to be made worthy of a 
place in the educational curriculum, then 
those responsible for the program must 
delineate clearly and concisely the pos- 
sible outcomes of participation in com- 
petitive sports and the manner in which 
the activities of the program can best be 
organized and conducted to provide 
maximal education experiences for col- 
lege youth. W programs must in fact, 
as well as in theory, contribute to the 
general education of all students. This 
means that athletics, working coopera- 
tively with the traditional academic dis- 
ciplines, will so conduct its program as 
to enrich the lives of students by helping 
them to engage in experiences designed 
to produce the maximum development of 
their total personalities; improve their 
abilities to live harmoniously and coop- 
eratively with others; attain competences 
leading to economic efficiency and inde- 
pendence; and enjoy the privileges and 
discharge the obligations of enlightened 
democratic citizenship. 


FACULTY CONTROL 


One of the troubles with athletics is 
that personnel in this area of education 
have never really been expected to solve 
the problems in the field. From the very 
beginning, in 1852, those involved in 
athletics as players or teachers were con- 
sidered interlopers in the academic do- 
main. To control this encroachment, spe- 
cial faculty committees were established 
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to prevent the athletic tail from wagging 
the educational dog. Because of this un- 
happy assignment, perhaps, academicians 
tended to exhibit a superiority over, and 
a healthy distrust of, anyone connected 
with intercollegiate athletics. As the in- 
evitable problems arose in athletics they 
were, therefore, resolved for not by per- 
sonnel responsible for the program of 
competitive sports. When, in the course 
of events, faculty members were forced 
to control athletics through committee 
action, much of their attention was di- 
rected toward the formulation of prohibi- 
tions designed to curb the program and 
everyone who was concerned with it. 
The thou-shalt-not philosophy of con- 
trol, instituted in the early days of ath- 
letics, is very much in evidence today. 
The philosophy still seems to be “when 
in doubt, add a prohibition.” 


OUTSIDE CONTROL 


The early development of such athletic 
conferences as the Pacific Coast Confer- 
ence, the Western Conference (Big 
Ten), and the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association (NCAA), was merely 
an extension beyond the campus of the 
principle of faculty control. At present 
it must be clear even to the most casual 
observers that faculty committees on ath- 
letics, athletic conferences of faculty 
representatives, the faculty-dominated 
NCAA, and the faculty-operated re- 
gional and voluntary accrediting associa- 
tions have not been eminently successful 
in curbing malpractices in the program of 
intercollegiate athletics. Had they been 

jJ successful we would not at this very mo- 
ment be plagued with the same unre- 
solved problems that have faced athletics 
from its beginning, more than a hundred 
years ago. Conversely, while it is true 
that these organizations have been un- 
successful in solving many of the prob- 


lems of athletics, it must not be assumed 
that they failed to add anything of value 
to the program. On the contrary, these 
groups stepped into the breach when 
little was known about intercollegiate 
sports and brought some semblance of 
order out of chaos. The NCAA particu- 
larly, through its rules-making functions 
and in many other ways, has fostered and 
strengthened understanding and gained 
the acceptance of athletics in the colleges 
and universities throughout the United 
States. 


IF YOU CAN'T LICK ’EM, JOIN 'EM 


Not only has control by faculty mem- 
bers failed to curb traditional abuses in 
athletics, it sometimes appears that the 
academicians have joined forces with the 
athletic barbarians to create new abuses. 
If current practice is a criterion, it seems 
that in some institutions of higher learn- 
ing there exists a giant conspiracy to by- 

ass established rules and disregard prin- 
ciples of ethical conduct in order to 
achieve status in athletics. Otherwise it is 
difficult to explain why students of low 
academic qualifications are admitted to 
the college; or how athletes acquire lu- 
crative “scholarships” which have little 
or nothing to do with scholarly perform- 
ance; or why special dormitory and 
dining facilities not available to other stu- 
dents are open to the chosen few in ath- 
letics; or why special privileges regard- 
ing class attendance are accorded athletes 
but not other students; and how it is that 
special curricula are tailor-made for ath- 
letes, especially designed to keep them 
eligible. It is difficult to understand how 
these things happen when academic fac- 
ulty members and administrative officers 
representing a cross section of the entire 
college are directly responsible for policy 
and practice in many of the areas in- 
volved. 
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CRUCIAL ISSUES 


Since the very beginning of intercol- 
legiate athletics, faculty committees, con- 
ferences, and other groups have devel- 
oped regulations covering the minutiae 
and superficialities of the program of 
competitive sports. Today, policy-mak- 
ing and policy-regulating bodies continue 
in the traditional pattern. In their eager- 
ness to curb current abuses of one kind 
or another, these well-meaning groups 
consistently fail to resolve basic issues 
underlying intercollegiate athletics. The 
report of the College Presidents Commit- 
tee of the American Council on Educa- 
tion was an attempt in this direction, but 
it was pretty generally ignored by ath- 
letic governing bodies.’ 

These crucial issues in intercollegiate 
athletics do not lie alone in such matters 
as the recruitment and subsidization of 
athletes, or in the scholastic averages to 
be maintained by the participants, or 
even in the problem of whether or not to 
permit spring football practice. Although 
it is highly important to draw a sharp 
line between what is amateur and what is 
professional in athletics, the crucial is- 
sues do not center alone on attempts to 
enforce to the letter our outmoded ama- 
teur code, which was handed down to us 
with few alterations from ancient Greece, 
by way of eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
tury England. These troublesome and 
sometimes reprehensible practices repre- 
sent only the symptoms of more impor- 
tant and deep-seated malignancies which 
lie elsewhere in the field. Once these ma- 
lignancies are discovered and removed, 
perhaps the annoying symptoms will 
wither and die. 

If the problems mentioned above are 


2 Special Committee on Athletic Policy of the 
American Council on Education (Washington, 
American Council on Education), 1952. 


not the most important in the field of 
athletics, then what are the basic issues? 
Among them are the following: 

1. Should athletics contribute to the 
general education of all college students, 
or should its primary function be to en- 
tertain and amuse the publics by using 
only a few highly selected, narrow spe- 
cialists in the field of sports? 

2. Should athletics be an integral phase 
of the educational curriculum, financed 
out of appropriated funds and controlled 
by the institution in exactly the same 
manner as chemistry or biology; or 
should it be conducted as an extracurricu- 
lar activity that uses for its selfish pur- 
poses the good name of the college, its 
facilities, and a few highly selected stu- 
dents, but operates more or less inde- 
pendently outside the structure of the 
college under a different philosophy and 
set of goals, and different policies relat- 
ing to finances, personnel, and other as- 
pects of the program? 

3. Should the philosophy, policies, and — 
practices adhered to in other areas of the 
college govern all action in the program 
of intercollegiate athletics; or should the 
principles and practices of business and 
commerce guide the action? 


REFORM: A PROFESSIONAL 


PROBLEM 


If the crucial issues of athletics have 
not been resolved by faculty committees 
on athletics, athletic conferences, the 
NCAA, the regional and voluntary ac- 
crediting agencies, or by others, then 
who can be relied on to bring about this 
long overdue and much-needed reform? 
The answer is that reform in intercol- 
legiate athletics is as surely a professional 
problem as are departmental problems 
in chemistry, biology, engineering, or 
mathematics, and must rest squarely on 
the shoulders of professional personnel 
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in these fields. The colleges must rely for 
reform upon the teachers of competitive 
sports (many people call them coaches, 
but are teachers) and those in the 
ical education who 


past, and the pursuit of goals that are 
primarily uneducational, to say the least, 
these persons must now accept major re- 
sponsibility for the sorry state of present- 
day intercollegiate athletics. These are 
the persons who have intimate knowledge 
of the malpractices in the field. These are 
the ones who initiate and nourish the 
abuses. For these reasons they should be 
held responsible for bringing them to an 
end. This is the way it is done in other 
departments of the college and there is 
no valid reason why it should not be 
done in athletics. 

This grass-roots approach to the solu- 
tion of problems in athletics involves 
some of the basic issues relating to human 
conduct. One of these issues involves the 
delineation of responsibilities. The time 
has come in American education when 
the program of intercollegiate athletics 
should be accorded full curricular status. 
Those in charge should have responsibil- 
ity for making the orm to 
the educational goals of the college and 
should be held strictly accountable for 
their actions. The traditional distrust by 
academicians of anyone connected with 
athletics has served to deny status to 
those entrusted with this program. This 
fact is evidenced in many colleges by the 
faculty committee of academicians ap- 
pointed to give surveillance to the pro- 
gram of athletics, primarily, it must be 
assumed, to keep it honest. Equally justi- 
fiable would be a committee of physical 
educators assigned to the task of “advis- 
ing” the department of chemistry on 


how to conduct its affairs. This practice 
would not and should not be tolerated by 
the chemistry department. The paternal 
system of faculty control through the 
committee on athletics serves as a buffer 
between the of competitive 
sports and the academic and general pub- 
lics. It also provides a billowing skirt 
behind which the bad boys of athletics 
hide to avoid accountability for their 
acts. 


In encouraging people to exert their 
best efforts, it is essential not only that 
ibilities be delineated but 
also that a climate of confidence and trust 
be established in the college. If enlight- 
ened action is to be then it 
should on the thesis that per- 
sonnel in athletics are intelligent, profes- 
sionally trustworthy and honest, and 
fully capable of solving educational as 
well as athletic problems. Moreover, it 
rejects the notion that professional peo- 
ple in this field must be legislated into 
it is probably true that people can be 
forced to conform to a code imposed 
from above, honesty and integrity are 
most effective as guides to conduct when 
the individual draws upon his own inner 
resources to govern his actions. He does 
right, not because it is forced upon him 
but because it is the thing to do. Since 
persons operate programs, willing adher- 
ence by individuals to ethical principles 
seems to hold the key to the solution of 
problems of conduct in many areas of 
human endeavor, including intercollegiate 
athletics. If the program of athletics does 
not adhere to ethical practices in a given 
college or university, it is probably be- 
cause the wrong people are in charge. 
ROLE OF PRESIDENT 


Before the professional practitioner can 
cope successfully with the crucial issues 
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of athletics, however, he will need much 
help from many sources—particularly 
from the college president and the board 
of trustees, who are responsible for the 
over-all policy-making functions of the 
college. Because of the external pressures 
engendered by athletics, those in charge 
of this program find it extremely difficult 
to count on everyone concerned to hold 
the line once it has been cooperatively 
established. It is in strengthening the hand 
of the professional personnel in charge of 
athletics that the college president can 
wield his greatest influence. 

From the very beginning of intercol- 
legiate athletics, the college president has 
been tremendously concerned about his 
part in the program. In the early days he 
issued proclamations and posted rules 
prohibiting the playing of games on the 
campus, but these were of no avail. When 
he relied upon the faculty to throttle the 
athletic giant he met with only limited 
success. Neither has the athletic confer- 
ence nor membership in such organiza- 
tions as the NCAA entirely solved his 
problems. The college president presently 
finds himself harassed and sometimes 
severely castigated for his inability to 
solve the problems of intercollegiate ath- 
letics. Indeed, as most presidents will ad- 
mit, they are subjected to the same pres- 
sures as the football coach. They can be, 
and sometimes are, summarily discharged 
for the same reasons the football coach 
is fired. 

At mid-twentieth century, however, 
the college president cannot ignore inter- 
collegiate athletics, even if he did inherit 
rather than create the problems in this 
field. Neither can he abolish the program 
by killing the patient in order to cure his 
ills. Indeed, if reform is to come in ath- 
letics at all, the college president must 
come to grips with the problems in the 
field and assume a role of leadership in 


their solution. To bolster his efforts in 
this crusade he will need the steadfast 
support of everyone connected with the 
college, including the board of trustees. 
After girding his loins for battle the pres- 
ident can then involve himself in the fol- 
lowing matters: 


He can be instrumental in crystallizing the 
philosophy and objectives of his own in- 
stitution and in delineating the part inter- 
collegiate athletics is to play in achieving 
these goals. 

He can acquaint himself with the crucial 
issues in athletics and familiarize himself 
with the recommended principles and prac- 
tices in the field. He can then set about to 
discover what is taking place in athletics in 
his own institution. 

Once he has knowledge of what the situa- 
tion is, he can then set the machinery in 
motion to make certain that athletics in his 
institution is controlled through the same 
channels as all other curricular areas of the 
college. 

As the opportunities arise, he can 
recommend to the trustees for appointment 
only professionally qualified educators who 
are specialists in physical education, includ- 
ing athletics, and who meet the same stand- 
ards of competence as other members of his 
faculty. The source of such personnel is 
likely to be other educational institutions 
rather than the field of professional sports 
or business. 

Moreover, since they are qualified edu- 
cators, he can insist that these teachers 
(coaches) and administrators be accorded 
faculty rank consistent with their age, edu- 
cation, and experience, receive the same 
salaries, enjoy all the rights and privileges, 
and assume the same responsibilities as other 
members of the faculty. In addition, he can 
make the strict adherence to established 
educational principles a condition of em- 
ployment, promotion, or retention in his in- 
stitution. 

He can insist that intercollegiate athletics 
be made an integral phase of the educational 
curriculum and its fenet extended to all 
students. 

As a phase of the curriculum, he can 
then seek ways of financing the program of 
athletics in exactly the same manner that 


SS 
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other aspects of the curriculum are financed 
—generally from ap ropriated funds, tui- 
tion, student fees, gifts, and endowments. 

He can insist that the teachers (coaches) 
and other personnel connected with inter- 
collegiate athletics be evaluated in terms of 
educational goals rather than on such com- 
mercial objectives as wins and losses, money 
taken in at the gate, or the amount of pub- 
licity accorded the teams and individuals 
a his institution on the field of 
prey. 

He can give continuous surveillance to 
the program of athletics in his institution. 

e can make certain that entrance re- 
quirements for all students are equal and 
see to it that athletes are neither favored nor 
discriminated against in meeting admission 
and retention requirements. 

He can be instrumental in setting the 
nagar a and conditions pertaining to 

nancial grants-in-aid and see that these are 
allocated to athletes, as well as to other 
students, through regular college channels. 

He can make certain that athletes, along 
with other students, are enrolled in bona 
fide, educationally justifiable curricula, and 
in all other respects are treated the same as 
other students. 

He can familiarize himself with the activi- 
ties of personnel connected with the pro- 
gram of athletics in his institution and dis- 
suade, by force if necessary, those ambitious 
individuals who believe that, given the op- 
portunity—and the athletes—they can beat 
“State University” every Saturday after- 
noon in the year. 

And finally, the president can make cer- 
tain that a competent, full-fledged educator 
is appointed to administer the program of 
athletics in his institution. In making this 
eigen he can assure this person of 
the same academic status, confidence, trust, 
and cooperation accorded heads of depart- 
ments in other areas of the curriculum. He 
can then hold him accountable for qualita- 
tive adherence to established principles and 
practices in the field of competitive sports 
and in education. 


In all these matters, the president will 
find his burdens considerably lightened if 
his college is a participating member of a 
conference of institutions attacking these 


problems cooperatively. Preferably, these 
conference members should be traditional 
rivals in the field of sports, hold to similar 
philosophies and practices, and be some- 
what equal in such matters as size, finan- 
cial worth, and scholarly accomplish- 
ments. 


SIZE AS A FACTOR 


The size of an institution enrollment- 
wise has little to do with the size of its 
athletic program. Some small colleges 
with inflated levels of aspiration conduct 
programs of athletics far larger than war- 
ranted by the number of students on the 
campus. Conversely, numerous institu- 
tions with enrollments numbering in the 
thousands conduct modest programs of 
intercollegiate athletics. It is distressing, 
but true, that the smaller colleges, ath- 
letically speaking, form the last frontier 
in the quest for a program of athletics 
that is consistent with and contributes to 
the goals of higher education. The larger 
institutions, athletics-wise, that tradition- 
ally have formed the spearhead of inter- 
collegiate athletics in this country have 
long since passed the point where they 
can turn toward an educationally justifi- 
able program of competitive sports. Even 
if they wished to do otherwise, they are 
now compelled to seek more rather than 
less power in athletics. Tremendous 
monetary commitmentsin facilities, equip- 
ment, and manpower are involved, to say 
nothing of conference-sanctioned com- 
mitments to bowl games and tie-ups with 
commercial television and radio interests. 

The wooing of off-campus support of 
athletics has developed into a large meas- 
ure of control by vested outside interests 
that have little or no concern for the 
goals of higher education, for those who 
administer the educational programs, or 
for the young people who play the 
games. Although a press agent type of 
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justification may be made by spokesmen 
for the big athletic powers, little genuine 
concern is evidenced as to where all this 
fits into higher education, or what hap- 
pens to the youth who are caught up in 
this maze of contradictions. Unfortu- 
nately, these practices have tended to set 
the pattern which is diligently aped—at 
the starvation level in most cases—by 
many small colleges of the country. 

There is no earthly reason why col- 
leges with modest athletic ambitions 
should not conduct programs of inter- 
collegiate athletics that are educationally 
sound and justifiable. Most smaller col- 
leges are relatively free from the afore- 
mentioned pressures; not by choice per- 
haps, but simply because few people seem 
to be interested in televising their con- 
tests, inviting them to participate in bowl 
or other post-season games, or in paying 
large sums at the gate to see their teams 
perform. These colleges, therefore, are 
in a better position to engage in serious 
soul-searching and programs of self-im- 
provement than their more powerful 
brethren, athletically speaking, who, un- 
der faculty control and guidance it should 
be noted, have been caught up in the 
vicious cycle of so-called “big-time” 
athletics. 


RESOURCES OUTSIDE THE 
COLLEGE 


It is not too late for the smaller col- 
leges to band together and determine to 
bring athletics into its own as a justifiable 
educational experience for college youth. 
These colleges can be anything they wish 
to be in athletics. As noted above, respon- 
sibility for the quality of the athletic pro- 
gram in any given college should be as- 
sumed by the professional practitioners 
in the field, the college president, and 
members of the board of trustees. There 
are, however, numerous avenues of as- 


sistance which may be relied upon to 
help the institution to help itself. One 
such source of aid is the National Asso- 
ciation of Intercollegiate Athletics (NA- 
IA). This organization concerns itself 
with the programs of more than 400 
smaller and less prominent colleges in the 
field of competitive sports. 

The NAIA can strike a blow for edu- 
cational athletics if, through working 
conferences, it can formulate a philoso- 
phy consistent with that of higher educa- 
tion, develop principles, and formulate a 
set of objectives that are appropriate for 
and attainable by the colleges holding 
membership in the organization. Once 
these principles and goals are delineated 
and accepted by member institutions, 
then the NAIA might launch a program 
designed to help these colleges to 
achieve these goals at the local level. Since 
financial problems are at the base of all 
issues in intercollegiate athletics, the As- 
sociation might engage in research de- 
signed to show how a satisfactory pro- 
gram of athletics can be conducted out 
of appropriated funds, thus relieving the 
program of the necessity of earning its 
way. If this could be accomplished, then 
it would be of no great moment who 
televised what game on any Saturday 
afternoon. 

The NAIA might help personnel con- 
nected with athletics in its member in- 
stitutions to place greater value on a 
type of professional education designed 
to equip them to be full-fledged college 
educators rather than sports technicians. 
If this were accomplished, then the As- 
sociation might be instrumental in throw- 
ing the white light of unfavorable pub- 
licity on colleges that summarily dismiss 
their teachers (coaches) for other than 
good educational reasons. Indeed, in sit- 
uations where the persons so involved 
have been accorded full faculty status 
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and the program of athletics is sound 
from the standpoint of education and of 
physical education, the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors might 
find sufficient cause to exert its influence 
on the colleges in behalf of the aggrieved 
parties. Conversely, the NAIA might 
draw favorable attention to the educa- 
tional values of participation in college 
sports, and bring to the attention of the 
publics those colleges that organize and 
conduct their programs as an integral 
phase of the total educational curriculum. 

Due to widespread publicity down 
through the years almost everyone in this 
country is familiar with the problems 
traditionally associated with intercollegi- 
ate athletics. Up to now no organization 
has been eminently successful in singling 


out the crucial issues in the field and 
doing something about them. This could 
be the role of the NAIA in the years to 
come. Instead of attempting to walk 
alone, however, the NAIA should join 
hands with such on-going organizations 
as the athletic conferences with which 
member institutions are affiliated, the 
NCAA, the College Physical Education 
Association, the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation, and the appropriate regional and 
voluntary accrediting agencies. Thus, 
working together, these organizations 
can aid the colleges in their attempts to 
make athletics an indispensable factor in 
creating a fuller and richer life for stu- 
dents and a stronger and freer democracy 
for everyone. 


Development Planning Relates to College 
Program and Faculty” 


ABEL HANSON 
GENERAL SECRETARY, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


sh semi program that wages a 
continuous campaign for financial 
support is today an inescapable necessity 
for any college or university or special- 
ized school which aims to remain or be- 
come strong.” This quotation from the 
opening paragraph of Leaflet No. 14 of 
the Council for Financial Aid to Educa- 
tion is apt indeed, but the record of 
higher education itself in the United 
States for the last twenty years presents 
the best documentation for this sweeping 
statement. For purposes of maintaining 
current programs as well as for growth in 
service to a society which has a high re- 
gard for education, both publicly and 
privately supported institutions are con- 
cerned. 

However, the problem of securing fi- 
nancial support in adequate measure may 
be somewhat more difficult to solve by 
privately controlled schools and colleges, 
which depend entirely upon tuitions and 
gifts and to which tax support is tradi- 
tionally denied. Indeed, it is doubtful that 
any substantial number of private col- 
leges would accept public support even if 
it were directly available. The fear of 
losing identity and of public control often 
associated with tax support is deeply 

*Dr. Hanson is a past president of the 
Metropolitan School Study Council and_ has 


held school superintendencies in Illinois, New 
York, and New Jersey. 
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lodged within independent educational 
institutions. 

The fund-raising problem of each col- 
lege is unique in the measure that the col- 
lege is itself distinctive. Literally, the de- 
velopment program of a college must be 
tailor-made after analysis of its purposes, 
assessment of its leadership and working 
force, study of its public relations status, 
and appraisal of its gift potential. It does 
not follow, however, that each college 
must travel a completely lonely road in 
promotion and fund raising. Indeed, there 
is much of strength to be had from the 
companionship of united efforts. 


THE UNITY OF LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGES 


The liberal arts colleges of the country, 
for example, are making good progress 
by means of united efforts in fund raising. 
They are banded together in thirty-one 
of the states. They are well represented 
on such agencies as the Council for Fi- 
nancial Aid to Education, They are 
heard at the policy-making level in the 
great foundations and among business 
corporations. The result is something of 
a crusade, a nation-wide rescue opera- 
tion, on behalf of the liberal arts colleges. 

No comparable operation in promo- 
tion and fund raising has as yet been con- 
ceived by the teachers colleges of the 
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country. Most of these institutions are 
state supported from taxes, and therefore, 
in securing funds, aim their efforts 
mainly in the direction of the respective 
state legislatures. Only a few of these 
colleges make what might be called 
“token” efforts to secure funds from 
private sources. Similarly, the graduate 
schools of education in the great state 
universities are state centered and tax 
supported by reason of their being con- 
stituent parts of the parent institutions. 
The variety in basic setting among 
teacher-training institutions becomes even 
more apparent when it is noted that the 
graduate schools of education in the 
great private universities such as Harvard, 
Northwestern, and Stanford are integral 
parts of the respective parent corpora- 
tions and, as such, are presumably cov- 
ered in the general fund-raising programs 
of those institutions. With the possible 
exception of George Peabody College, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
appears to be unique in that, while affili- 
ated with Columbia University, it is an 
independently chartered institution whose 
program is tuned to the advanced profes- 
sional levels of education and financed 
almost entirely from tuitions, gifts, and 
grants. 

The purpose of this recitation is not 
necessarily to advocate unity of effort 
among teacher-training institutions in 
promotion and fund raising. The diver- 
gence of organization and of connection 
reviewed above may be too great for co- 
ordinated drives comparable to those of 
the liberal arts colleges. However, it is 
suggested that the teaching profession 
and teacher-training institutions, both 
public and private, are not receiving a 
share of the philanthropic dollar which 
is commensurate with their influence on 
American life. Perhaps a good look at 
the status of teacher-training institutions 


by competent and sympathetic persons 
might reveal yet other productive ways 
in which to work together for the greater 
effectiveness of the teaching profession 
and for the good of the common schools, 
Once such plans are conceived, funds for 
their execution will be required from 
philanthropy and may well be forth- 
coming. 

It has been proposed that graduate 
schools of education might find compan- 
ionship in promotion and fund raising 
among the graduate schools which serve 
such other professions as law, medicine, 
and engineering. There is logic to this 
suggestion because these colleges do for 
the teaching profession things which are 
closely comparable to what the other 
professions expect and receive from their 
graduate schools. However, the prospects 
for this kind of companionship are not 
hopeful. Education as a profession still 
has a long way to go in achieving full 
recognition by the traditional professions. 

The exact point is that united efforts 
of colleges in promotion and fund rais- 
ing are clearly valuable, but at best they 
are still only a supplement to the individ- 
ual efforts of the cooperating institutions. 
There is no substitute for the unique 
story each college can tell or for the 
twists of strategy and organization which 
can be worked out within a single col- 
lege. Over the years, for example, the 
uniqueness of Teachers College has been 
a source of great strength. It was the 
original graduate school of education. It 
still possesses unique characteristics and 
potentialities which can be capitalized in 
promotion and fund raising. The sharp- 
ness with which any college sees its mis- 
sion and the clarity with which its ob- 
jectives are defined will go a long way in 
determining the tangible results of its de- 
velopment program. 
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TWO FUNDAMENTAL 
CONSIDERATIONS 

This suggests the two prime requisites 
for securing the funds sufficient to finance 
the future opportunities of higher educa- 
tion in the United States. First, it is es- 
sential to have a clear view of what a 
college is to do, and a sense of mission 
must pervade those who share this view. 
Second, there must be zeal on the part of 
faculty, administration, trustees, alumni, 
and students to secure the funds without 
which the mission cannot be accom- 
plished. In ways most appropriate to each 
group, all must take part in the develop- 
ment program. Each of these two basic 
considerations deserves more detailed 
treatment. 

One of the important and immediate 
benefits of development planning is that 
it causes a college to re-examine its role 
in higher education and to restate the 
more specific ways in which it chooses 
to fulfill that role. The bane of many a 
college fund raiser is that such statements 
are so vague and generalized that they 
have little or no value for fund-raising 
purposes, For example, there is little dis- 
tinction or novelty about being a “liberal 
arts college.” The Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges Bulletin lists about 800 of 
them. There isn’t even anything very 
startling about being a “good” or an “ex- 
cellent” or an “outstanding” liberal arts 
college. With conviction and honesty 
many can make appropriate use of such 
adjectives. What is required for sales pur- 
poses is a delineation of the special mis- 
sion of the given college. This delineation 
may be set up against the background of 
the liberal arts, engineering and science, 
medicine, teaching, the ministry, law, 
public service, or other areas of living. It 
may even be written warmly and pro- 
duce nostalgia in the reader, but it will 
still have little sales punch if it fails to 


treat the unique ways in which the insti- 
tution has achieved its broad purposes in 
the past and what is proposed for the 
future. 

Again referring to Teachers College by 
way of example, a historic mission can be 
identified. The College was to provide ad- 
vanced professional training for the pro- 
fession of education. Emphasis was to be 
on the achievement of competence of 
educators on the job, and the consequent 
assumption of leadership responsibility by 
graduates of the College. Through re- 
search and experimentation the frontiers 
of professional knowledge were to be 
advanced with all possible wisdom and 
speed. In order to give the whole pro- 
gram reality and to provide channels for 
the dispersion of knowledge and im- 
proved practices, wide contacts were to 
be maintained with the field of education 
at all levels. These are the broad purposes 
which in the past have comprised the mis- 
sion of Teachers College. Perhaps they 
are more cogent today than ever before. 

But program development in American 
higher education never ceased with state- 
ments of general objectives recited on 
historic occasion by great men and 
women. Within the departments and in- 
stitutes and among the professors, the 
specific things to be done had to be 
worked out. What courses were to be 
taught? What inquiries and researches 
were to be pursued? What library books 
were needed? What field contacts were 
to be maintained? What monies would be 
needed to carry forward these enterprises 
and from what sources could funds pos- 
sibly be procured? By what means could 
the whole enterprise be efficiently or- 
ganized and well administered? With the 
guidance of administrators, it was largely 
the faculty who worked out answers to 
these questions. It was the faculty who 
made the program of American higher 
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education. This fact too may be more 
cogent today than ever before. 

None of the comments above are in- 
tended to take credit from the great phi- 
lanthropists, administrators, and trustees 
who in the initial instance and often in 
series over the years provided founding 
ideas plus land, brick, mortar, and endow- 
ment for American colleges. To belittle 
their contributions would be historically 
inaccurate and grossly unfair. The intent 
here is simply to stress the fact that the 
key role of the faculties in working out 
the programs of colleges has a special 
significance for development planning. 
Without a program of instruction, re- 
search, and field service there is literally 
nothing for which to raise funds. In sim- 
ple sales language, there is nothing to sell 
except the program of a college. 


THE ROLE OF PROFESSORS 


This leads directly to the second prime 
requisite for a successful development 
program, namely, that in appropriate 
ways each section of the academic family 
must take part in the development pro- 
gram. This is a practicality which is 
neither well understood nor widely ac- 
cepted among professors in the colleges 
of the United States. 

All too often, but with a growing 
number of exceptions, faculty attitudes 
range from indifference to curiosity, to 
disdain and irritation, and occasionally to 
opposition. There is general applause 
when someone else raises some money— 
be he administrator, professor, or fund- 
raising specialist. The feeling is apparent 
at such times that it is nice to have some 
sly person on hand to dream up strata- 
gems for catching philanthropists un- 
aware. The thought is often expressed 
that promotion and fund raising are a 
lot of “busy wor! ” anyway, which at 
best is likely to disturb and divert scholars 


and delay them in getting ahead with the 
scholarly jobs at hand which are theirs as 
a matter of both traditional and present 
responsibility. In any case, promotion and 
fund raising are the functions of the gen- 
eral administrators, so it is said, and pro- 
fessors who haven’t the time, inclination, 
or skill to raise money should not be ex- 
pected to do so. 

Observation of these and other atti- 
tudes and views makes it appear that a 
majority of faculty members find it very 
difficult to become psychologically and 
emotionally disposed to take part in the 
college development program. This pre- 
sents a strange dilemma when it is also 
noted that the economic well-being of 
professors and the progress they may 
make in scholarly and academic affairs 
depend substantially upon securing funds 
considerably in excess of those currently 
at hand or even envisioned. 

It may be that confusion exists regard- 
ing the terminology of what might logi- 
cally be expected of the professorial staff. 
There is a vast difference, for example, 
between the solicitation of funds in the 
old-fashioned hat-passing sense and fund 
raising in the modern college sense. To 
merely solicit funds is neither challenging 
nor effective in accomplishing financial 
goals for education. Were this the ulti- 
mate in faculty participation, professors 
would have ample reason to object. But 
such is not the case. Rather, development 
in the modern sense is a spirit which per- 
meates an educational institution. It is a 
technique which reaches deeply within a 
college for its strength. It must be as or- 
ganic to alma mater as are the ivied halls 
and the pathways of learning. In no sense 
is it a diversion from the scholarly, aca- 
demic, and professional activities which 
are traditionally assigned to professors. 
On the contrary, an active development 
program offers rare opportunities to a 
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faculty for enhancing and strengthening 
their traditional activities by means of 
educational promotion and fund raising. 
Ceilings of accomplishment for the fac- 
ulty, once they recognize this relatively 
new dimension of an old profession, are 
limited only by the wisdom, scholarship, 
curiosity, statesmanship, and ingenuity of 
professors. The faculties of American 
colleges would be slow to confess that 
they are lacking in these qualities. 


A PLAN OF OPERATION 


Basic to faculty participation in the de- 
velopment program of a college, of 
course, is an operating plan which not 
only permits but encourages professors to 
take part in general policy formulation. 
It is often demonstrated that faculty 
members who have no share in general 
policy making are not much moved by 
the announced plans of administrators for 
promotion and fund raising. It is difficult 
for anyone to pull much weight in a proj- 
ect or an activity about which he has had 
no advance notice and in which he recog- 
nizes nothing of his own. For professors, 
long conditioned to cling to the treasures 
of academic freedom, it is psychologically 
impossible. 

The key thought here is not essentially 
a defense of the principle of faculty par- 
ticipation in policy making. It may be 
assumed that both principle and practice 
are so well established among American 
colleges that no defense is needed. Rather, 
the point is that development plans are 
educationally more promising and pro- 
motionally more saleable if such are 
drawn from the give and take of repre- 
sentative faculty discussions. Equally 
important, professors will require no ad- 
ministrative prodding if some of the ob- 
jects for which funds are sought are their 
very own. The college administrator who 
neglects the practice of this basic prin- 


ciple of development does so to the dam- 
age of his promotional and fund-raising 
program and perhaps at his own profes- 
sional peril. 


INCOME FROM TUITIONS 


Some of the ways in which faculty 
members find it possible and desirable to 
participate in the development program 
may prove suggestive. In privately sup- 
ported colleges and universities, tuitions 
year after year constitute the largest sin- 
gle source of unrestricted funds. In some 
colleges (and some years in still other 
colleges), 85 to go per cent of the income 
for the college program has come from 
tuition fees. Because of the impact of 
other phases of the development pro- 
gram, in many institutions the figure has 
now dropped to from 45 to 6o per cent. 
This percentage may be expected to vary 
over the years, depending upon the effec- 
tiveness of the general and departmental 
recruitment programs, the real wages of 
teachers and general economic condi- 
tions, endowment incomes, the demand 
for graduated personnel in the field, and 
other comparable factors, But it is per- 
fectly clear that income from tuitions 
will always be a major source of funds, 
and it is equally clear that a top-quality 
program offering is perhaps the most im- 
portant factor in attracting students to a 
college. 

These considerations have a somewhat 
different import when applied to the 
graduate schools serving the profession 
of education at the advanced levels. The 
tendency of high-level graduate students 
is to take fewer courses for which tuition 
is paid, but the nature of their work re- 
quires proportionately much more of 
professorial time, a more mature and spe- 
cialized kind of library service, and facili- 
ties for research and field service quite 
beyond the necessities of the undergrad- 
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uate. In other words, at the graduate level 
in education, tuition income tends to de- 
crease and costs tend to increase when 
compared with the undergraduate levels. 
This situation exists even when fees are 
assessed on bases other than a standard 
charge per point of work taken. Even so, 
tuitions and fees paid by students consti- 
tute a substantial source of income. There 
have been years when tuitions constituted 
as high as 92 per cent of the income of 
Teachers College. In recent years, as the 
College has gravitated to more advanced 
levels of work, and has responded to the 
impact of an active development pro- 
gram, this figure has dropped to about 
65 per cent. 

Since the faculty makes the program 
of a college, the relationship in this cycle 
of phenomena is apparent. Top-quality 
instruction in course which challenges 
students and treats them as professional 
companions in the pursuit of common in- 
terests is of utmost importance. Without 
research, course offerings soon wear very 
thin. Hence, continuing research becomes 
a source of freshness and strength in mak- 
ing an instructional program of attractive 
quality. Similarly, a selection of field con- 
tacts is essential for program development 
lest instruction lose contact with reality. 
The point is that individually and as 
members of the departments, institutes, 
and interdivisional programs, the facul- 
ties necessarily assume major responsi- 
bility in attracting numbers of qualified 
students to their respective colleges. Tui- 
tion fees paid by these students will al- 
ways constitute a major source of op- 
erating income for higher education in 
the United States. 


FINANCING THE GROWING 
EDGE 


The program of a college offers other 
opportunities to faculty members. On the 


growing edge of professorial interest are 
various projects in research, experimenta- 
tion, and field service which require spe- 
cial financing to take root and flourish. 
Clear statements of these projects in the 
way of proposals can be made best by the 
professors most directly interested. Often 
the question needs to be asked, Assum- 
ing that the money were immediately 
available, what are the first steps to be 
taken and exactly what is the sequence of 
activities contemplated? Interested pro- 
fessors obviously can supply the best an- 
swers to this question. 

In the process the assistance of appro- 
priate administrators, including the devel- 
opment officer, can profitably be sought. 
This assures proper coordination among 
projects and eliminates the possibility of 
multiple or simultaneous contacts with 
possible sources of funds. Planning a 
strategy for raising the needed money be- 
comes an automatic part of these confer- 
ences, and agreement is reached on such 
vital questions as which philanthropic 
agencies are to be approached and by 
whom the contacts are to be made. Ex- 
perience in colleges and universities indi- 
cates that this technique for financing 
special projects is succeeding with grow- 
ing frequency. 

UNDERWRITING THE 
MAINSTREAM 


In addition to the growing-edge kind 
of project referred to above, there are 
also opportunities for adding strength to 
the program of a college by special fi- 
nancing of selected aspects of the current 
mainstream of instruction, research, and 
field service. Internships and other con- 
tacts with the field, working contacts 
with social and cultural organizations, 
and continuing arrangements with school 
systems, colleges, hospitals, and health 
agencies are representative of the kinds of 
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projects which can be specially financed. 
In other words, those embellishments of 
regular program which it is sometimes 
difficult to finance from general funds 
are logical projects in development which 
have considerable attraction for faculty 
members. It may be, as some would 
argue, that these kinds of activities are 
more likely to be available to the grad- 
uate schools, and less likely to be pro- 
ductive at the undergraduate level. 
Whether graduate or undergraduate, 
however, it is suggested that every col- 
lege will find it profitable to conduct an 
examination of current and recurrent 
program with a view to developing fi- 
nancial support. The endowment of pro- 
fessorial chairs, of scholarships and fel- 
lowships, and of designated areas of 
scholarly or professional work may well 
receive more pointed and sustained inter- 
est when related directly to program than 
when stemming from a collegiate quest 
for general endowment. 


OPPORTUNITY IN FIELD 
SERVICE 


There is yet another kind of project 
which opens important opportunities for 
faculty participation in the development 
program of graduate schools and colleges. 
Reference is made to the clinical ap- 
proach to advanced professional educa- 
tion as it functions, for example, in the 
several affiliated organizations of the In- 
stitute of Administrative Research at 
Teachers College. The pioneer affiliate 
here was the Metropolitan School Study 
Council. The rapid manner in which the 
pattern of the MSSC has been adapted to 
many other parts of the country is no 
doubt a good measure of its usefulness to 
education. 

Several sound advantages of the clinical 
approach to program development for a 
graduate school of education are now ap- 


parent. In the first place, it maintains 
direct contact with conditions, practices, 
and problems as they exist in the schools. 
Equally important, it has made available 
techniques and measures for detecting 
and understanding what is happening in 
good school systems which are favored 
by high tax support and which are staffed 
by the more competent teachers and ad- 
ministrators. Third, it has innovated a 
type of continuing contact between the 
personnel, facilities, and services of the 
graduate school of education and school 
systems which reach constantly for bet- 
ter education. This is in sharp contrast 
with the hit and run tactics which char- 
acterized the old-fashioned school sur- 
vey. Fourth, it has provided a ready 
means for the collection and analysis of 
research data which are of substantial 
value to the participating school systems 
and to the cooperating graduate school. 
Fifth, it has encouraged the exchange of 
inventions and better practices in educa- 
tion among the member schools, and be- 
yond them with schools throughout 
America. Sixth, it has provided a method 
of self-imposed fees upon the member 
school systems which, while it does not 
defray all computable costs, does under- 
write the services and activities agreed 
upon by the school system representa- 
tives in conference with representatives 
of the cooperating graduate school. 

The clinical approach to program de- 
velopment in various forms is by no 
means new to such professions as medi- 
cine and business administration. It has 
made a good start in education. It is pro- 
posed that the faculties of graduate 
schools give thought to ways and means 
for expanding the clinical approach to 
program development and for adapting 
the technique to other areas of work 
which are no less promising. As a matter 
of deliberate decision over the years, 
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some of these institutions have chosen by 
various means to stay close to their re- 
spective fields. At Teachers College, for 
example, this involvement with the real 
problems of the schools has been so en- 
grossing that there has little time for 
gravitation to ivory to For reasons 
of effective work as well as for practical 
reasons of finance, faculties of education 
should seck ways to expand working re- 
lationships with school systems, boards of 
education, and other agencies which 
share with the college a deep interest in 
better education. 


PERSONAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


No discussion of faculty participation 
in development would be com- 
plete without mention of the more per- 
sonal and individual contributions which 
are now apparent. In many institutions 
professors give freely of their time and 
talents to the development and formula- 
tion of fund-raising projects. They are 
often numbered among the most valuable 
volunteers and committee members who 
constitute the backbone of the organiza- 
tion for promotion and fund raising. A 
new and inestimably valuable alertness 
characterizes the staff of many colleges. 
American higher education is now replete 
with examples showing how this alert- 
ness of professors in their wide contacts 
has resulted in substantial gifts and be- 
quests to colleges. 

In addition, many faculty members 
give of their substance to their colleges. 
Within the limits of ability, individual 
professors give to space and equipment 
needs, to fellowships, scholarships and 
other less conspicuous forms of student 
aid, and to important projects in research 
and field service. This is as it should be. 
A most ive situation obtains in 
working with foundations, corporations, 
and individuals when it is perfectly clear 


that those most directly involved in an 
enterprise give something of their sub- 
stance toward its support. 

The common thread running through 
this discussion is now apparent. The a 
justification a college has for engaging in 
promotion and fund raising is the pro- 
gram of instruction, research, and service 
which it makes available to the public. 
Since the faculty makes this program and 
since promotion and fund raising are or- 
ganic to this process, it seems obvious 
that the faculty must be deeply involved 
in the development program. Some of the 
ways in which professors exercise this re- 
sponsibility have been reviewed herewith. 
Perhaps even more effective ways can be 
found to challenge the inventive genius 
of American college faculties. 

FUND RAISING AS A SUBJECT 

As an adjunct to the foregoing it re- 
mains to suggest that educational promo- 
tion and fund raising as a subject should 
itself become a part of the program of 
graduate schools. Over a period of time, 
development should be given attention as 
a subject of instruction and as an object 
of research and experimentation. It may 
well mature into a means for field serv- 
ice.t Vigorous work in the direction in- 
dicated holds promise of contributing to 
the accomplishment of three major pur- 


poses. 

First, inclusion of development in the 
course offering of graduate schools would 
tend to improve and strengthen the pro- 
motional and fund-raising program of 
colleges. It would provide an academic 
setting for the evolution of sounder the- 
ories. It would encourage the statement 
of principles and the formulation of guid- 

+An initial step in this direction has now 
been taken. For the first time in its history, 


Teachers College is offering in the fall of 1956 
a course in lucational Promotion and Fund 
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ing criteria. It would stimulate the inven- 
tion of and experimentation with prac- 
tices which hold great promise for educa- 
tional fund raising. While emphasis 
should be on the problems of institutions 
of higher education, implications would 
be apparent for other agencies and insti- 
tutions, both public and private, which 
depend measurably upon private financial 
support for their existence. 

Second, inclusion of this area of work 
in the academic program of graduate 
schools would make it more readily pos- 
sible for educational promotion and fund 
raising to achieve status with the faculties 
as a worthy academic and professional 
discipline. Better understanding and wider 
acceptance of this work in its organic re- 
lation to higher education would result. 
In the process more effective ways would 
be found to enhance the standard aca- 


demic and professional activities of pro- 
fessors, and both administrators and pro- 
fessors would learn more effective ways 
of working together in promotion and 
fund raising, and in general program 
making. 

Third, the inclusion of development in 
the program offering of graduate schools 
would make it possible to begin the train- 
ing of graduate students who, subse- 
quently as faculty members, administra- 
tors, and other specialists, would be com- 
petent to fulfill their roles in fund raising. 
At present, it is well-nigh impossible to 
employ a college development officer or 
fund raiser who has had training and ex- 
perience in both education and fund rais- 
ing. The unusual opportunity for per- 
forming a notable service to higher edu- 
cation in the United States is thus ap- 
parent. 


—REVIEWS 


The Development of Academic Freedom 
in the United States, by Richard Hof- 
stadter and Walter P. Metzger. New 
York, Columbia University Press. 
$5.50. 


Messrs. Hofstadter and Metzger have peo- 
pled their history of academic freedom with 
familiar mortals—clergymen sincerely try- 
ing to serve knowledge along with creed, 
college presidents desperately seeking to 
mediate between venturesome faculties and 
reticent donors, alumni who cannot recon- 
cile pleasant memories with the hard reality 
of change, and professors perplexed over the 
true meaning of profession. Familiar mor- 
tals, but necessary ones if the authors are not 
to “play tricks on the dead.” For the history 
of academic freedom is not, as too often 
portrayed, the story of a disembodied idea 
realizing itself over time. It is the story of 
men who think and act, and who govern 
and justify their acts with principles. 

The account begins with the thirteenth- 
century origins of the modern university. A 
long introductory chapter successfully by- 
passes the usual caricatures of medieval uni- 
versity life and seeks to determine what 
measure of freedom the masters actually en- 
joyed and what principles they used to de- 
fend their freedom. As the scene shifts to 
the New World, the body of the work car- 
ries the story from the founding of Harvard 
in 1636 through the first efforts of the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors during World War I. Throughout, 
a tough-minded emphasis on people and 
motives provides fresh insight in a field 
long marked by stereotypes and shibboleths. 

Let us choose an example. How, the au- 
thors ask, can the rash of academic repres- 
sion cases in the 1890’s be explained? What 
is the validity of the traditional Progressive 
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tendency to blame the businessmen patrons 
of the new universities or to assume a neces- 
sary incompatibility between capitalism and 
academic integrity? The answers in this vol- 
ume will comfort neither traditional antag- 
onists of the businessman nor his new apolo- 
gists. Indeed, they will comfort no one who 
perennially seeks the simple explanation; for 
a continuing theme of this book is the com- 
plexity and variety of personal, situational, 
and ideological factors which bear on the 
outcome of any single incident. 

Consider, for instance, the discussion of 
two widely publicized cases of 1894; it is 
analytical history at its best. During that 
year Professors Richard T. Ely (University 
of Wisconsin) and Edward W. Bemis ( Uni- 
versity of Chicago) came under attack for 
economic and social heterodoxy. Both were 
well-known liberals; both were judged by 
boards of trustees dominated by business- 
men. Yet Ely was retained while Bemis was 
dismissed. Indeed, the Wisconsin board took 
the occasion to issue a ringing defense of 
academic freedom which has since been vir- 
tually immortalized. Why and wherein the 
distinction? The authors are obliged to lo- 
cate it in “non-ideological” differences, in 
the personalities and reputations of the pro- 
fessors, the accusers, and those who made 
the judgments. 

By way of further illustration, the 
authors describe the sorry spectacle at Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College during the 
same period. A state victory for the Demo- 
crats and Populists in 1896 resulted in the 
termination of all faculty contracts and the 
appointment of “politically favorable” indi- 
viduals to the presidency and the depart- 
ment of economics. When the Republicans 
were returned to power three years later, 
what had proved sauce for the goose was 
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deemed sauce for the gander. Neither side 
was above converting the College into a 
political orchard; the liberals acted illiber- 
ally, the conservatives preserved man’s less 
noble traditions, the trustees misconstrued 
their trust, and the Kansas electorate con- 
fused community with conformity. The 
players, once again, are familiar. 

But what, then, of principle? Do not ac- 
counts of fallible men and tangled situations 
throw principle to the winds? On the con- 
trary, they serve to endow principle with 
meaning; and here is this history’s most 
fundamental contribution to our under- 
standing. True, we are made to sense the 
continuity of a principle which begins with 
Socrates and extends through generations of 
teachers to contemporary America. But 
more importantly, we are given insight into 
the props and stays which have buttressed 
the principle at different times. 

We learn, for example, that academic re- 
pression can come from clerical and secular 
sources alike, from elected officials as well 
as private citizens, from majorities as well as 
minorities, from narrow men no matter 
what their philosophical conviction, or lack 
of it. We relearn the dictum of William 
Henry Chamberlain, that if men are asked 
to choose between freedom and bread, they 
will choose bread—or even the promise of 
bread. Thus, the logical and historical in- 
separability of academic freedom and tenure. 
We relearn, too, a principle as old as Greek 
pre-history, that rules written down mean 
the same rule for all. Hence, the importance 
of clear and careful codifications of aca- 
demic prerogative and responsibility ac- 
cepted by those who sponsor, control, and 
conduct the academic enterprise. 

Finally, we learn something by inference. 
When all the props and stays of any free- 
dom have been erected, when relevant 
power of various sorts has been balanced 
and tamed, there still remains one requisite: 
the will to preserve the freedom must have 
entered the tradition and outlook of the peo- 
ple. Of all freedom’s buttresses, this public 
disposition i is at once the least definable and 
the most important. One need only count 


the constitutions which the modern world 
has seen ratified and abrogated to sense its 
centrality. 

To raise this issue, however, is to call to 
mind the one limitation of the volume: it 
never seems fully to relate the matter of 
academic freedom to the distinctive social 
role of American higher education. Al- 
though there is considerable discussion of 
academic control—indeed, the book is prob- 
ably the most penetrating history of higher 
education available—and although trustees, 
state legislators, regents, jurists, and alumni 
parade in large numbers across its pages, 
one fails to derive a picture of the historic 
responsiveness of American colleges and uni- 
versities to the demands of the American 
community. The relationship, of course, dif- 
fers in the case of public and private institu- 
tions and among individual institutions of 
the same type; but the public responsibility 
of the state universities and the increasingly 
quasi-public character of private universities 
pose a unique problem for any discussion of 
academic freedom. How much can the 
American public demand of its universities; 
how much must the American public by 
common consent and legal injunction be 
unwilling to demand? 

The authors allude to the problem when 
they point to the twentieth-century tend- 
ency to address statements concerning aca- 
demic freedom to the public. Had the vol- 
ume not stopped with World War I, the 
problem might well have come more sharply 
into focus. Yet in a way the problem is as 
old as the seventeenth-century practice by 
which colonial legislatures chartered inde- 
pendent schools and colleges; and one misses 
it in any historical discussion of academic 
freedom. No problem has been more cen- 
tral to recent legislative inquiries into col- 
lege and university life, and no problem 
will loom so large as enrollments at the 
higher level continue to climb and colleges 
and universities seek ever broader bases of 
financial and moral support. 


Lawrence A. CREMIN 
Teachers College, Columbia 
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Teaching World Affairs in American 
Schools: A Case Book, edited by Sam- 
uel Everett and Christian O. Arndt. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1956. 
xv + 270 pp. $4. 


It is a difficult task to present world af- 
fairs adequately in the classroom. Too often 
what starts as an effort to improve interna- 
tional understanding may end in either in- 
creased ethnocentrism on the part of the 
student or a mental file of “queer” customs. 
When materials about world affairs and cul- 
tural understanding were first introduced in 
the classroom there seemed to be an assump- 
tion that if children learned to do folk 
dances and eat foreign food, understanding 
would be a natural by-product. Unfortu- 
nately this has not been true and there is 
evidence to su that, unless skillfully 
handled, the teaching of world affairs or 
cultural understanding can strengthen the 
very attitudes and viewpoints that ‘the 
teacher is attempting to change or redirect. 

Teaching World Affairs in American 
Schools is a case book of current practices 
in international education. Education for a 
World Society, published by the John 
Dewey Society in 1953, stated the responsi- 
bilities American schools have for education 
for world affairs. The present publication, 
authorized by the Executive Board of the 
Society, is an attempt to follow up the 1953 
volume with examples of international edu- 
cation found in schools and colleges. In ad- 
dition to citing cases found in the classrooms 
of elementary, junior high school, and senior 
high school, the book gives examples of all- 
school and out-of-class activities, system- 
wide school and community services, and 
college, teacher, and adult education. Typi- 
cal examples are reports of how a sixth- 
grade class in Pittsburgh studies the Chinese 
people; how a twelfth-grade class teaches 
international understanding through litera- 
ture; how a Utah county utilizes foreign 
students; how community groups such as 
the World Affairs Council of Philadelphia 
work with the schools; how international 
understanding is taught to a group of teach- 


ers who spend a month living in a Mexican 
y 

in some instances edited by an advisory 
casebook committee of ten members. The 
book does not claim go all sections 
of the United States, but of necessity was 
limited by the material that could be gath- 
ered by members of the committee. One is 
impressed with the great number of ex- 
amples cited from California and Pennsyl- 
vania, 

It is assumed that the many cases offered 
in the book are presented to stimulate inter- 
est in developing programs of international 
education, Few teachers could or would 
want to adopt in toto the examples cited. 
However, if a teacher is interested in this 
area, here is a veritable mine of ideas to be 
adapted to local needs and conditions. 

As is evident in this book, international 
education is no longer the monopoly of the 
field of social studies. For just as citizenship 
has come to be looked upon as a product of 
all areas concerned with developing those 
characteristics desirable in a good citizen, so 
international education encompasses those 
basic beliefs and attitudes found in many 
disciplines which lead to a better under- 
standing of the world in which we live. 

One great strength of the book is that 
international siocation b vieta aa 
lative process. The primary school teacher 
credited with building the foundations upon 
which the more complicated and intricate 
studies of people and nations found in high 
school and college can be developed. 

The evaluation of a casebook of this type 
can be done only by evaluating contribu- 
tions calculated to produce basic under- 
standings suitable for the child or adult at 
his particular level of development, In this 
respect the majority of cases cited are suc- 
cessful. Few cases rely upon increasing in- 
ternational understanding by osmosis. 

It is apparent that the success of the ex- 
amples in the book is based upon the degree 
to which the teacher or leader is (1) inter- 
ested in international education and (2) 
competent to deal with the basic principles 
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fundamental to any area of international 
education, whether it be in the first grade or 
in college. For this reason it would appear 
that Teaching World Affairs in American 
Schools should be thought of as a companion 
book to Education for a World Society. 
Davin G. SCANLON 
Newark (N. J.) State Teachers College 


American Society: Urban and Rural Pat- 
terns, by Edmund deS. Brunner and 
Wilbur C. Hallenbeck. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1955. xviii + 601 
pp. $6. 

This book is designed as a college text in 
sociology for students who possibly will be 
taking a single terminal course in the field. 
Its chief focus is on the American commu- 
nity. Its scope extends from the hamlet to 
the metropolis. 

The authors are eminently qualified to 
write such a book. Dr. Brunner is a well- 
known rural sociologist, coauthor of a 
standard text in the field, and has had rich 
experience in rural life studies both in the 
United States and abroad. Dr. Hallenbeck is 
an urban sociologist, author of a basic text 
in the urban field. Thus, together they are 
able to bridge the gap between rural and 
urban sociology. The experience of both 
authors with problems of an educational 
nature is reflected in a strong slant toward 
problems of an educational and dynamic 
character that should be especially appealing 
to students in teachers colleges and schools 
of education. 

Among the important topics treated are: 
the shift that has taken place throughout 
the years from a highly rural to a highly ur- 
banized society; the variation in types of 
communities currently found in the United 
States, from the small neighborhood group 
to the metropolitan center; and the grow- 
ing importance of the interstitial or subur- 
ban community that is rapidly developing 
between city and country. Attention is also 
given to community organization and com- 
munity planning. 


Suggested topics for class discussion and 
for individual investigation have been in- 
cluded at the end of each chapter along 
with selected references for outside reading. 

The text is profusely illustrated with 
thirty-one figures and eighty-five photo- 
graphs, all appropriately selected to repre- 
sent various aspects of the subjects discussed. 

The work contains a minimum of theory, 
and hence would probably not be very 
suitable in an introductory course for stu- 
dents desiring to major in sociology. Its 
emphasis on social change and practical 
problems, however, should make it a valu- 
able text. 

N. L. WHETTEN 
The University of Connecticut 


Teaching World Understanding, edited 
by Ralph C. Preston. New York, Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1955. x + 201 pp. 


This book consists of a series of articles 
by a group of eight Quaker educators on 
various aspects of the problem of develop- 
ing international understanding. Ralph Pres- 
ton, who is Professor of Education at the 
University of Pennsylvania and well known 
for his writing on the social studies in the 
elementary schools, is both editor and con- 
tributor, In a short introduction and the 
first chapter, he deals with some of the basic 
issues involved in teaching world under- 
standing. He discusses such questions as 
whether attitudes can be changed, whether 
deliberate education is a form of propa- 
ganda, and whether educating for world un- 
derstanding is in conflict with educating for 
patriotism. Preston is author of the final 
chapter also, which, while it is supposed to 
deal with world understanding in the cur- 
riculum, is actually a summary of the entire 
book. In between, there are chapters de- 
voted to studying other nations and peoples 
in the elementary and secondary schools 
(by Leonard Kenworthy of Brooklyn Col- 
lege) and to teaching world understanding 
through world affairs and school assemblies, 
plus chapters devoted to developing such 
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understanding through service activities (for 
example, collecting and sending materials 
abroad), work camps, and international 
school affiliations, All of the contributors 
write on the basis of their experience gained 
in participating in international educational 
activities sponsored by the Quakers. 

On the whole, this is a very good book 
and one that should be of real value to 
teachers interested in developing interna- 
tional understanding. It is optimistic without 
being unrealistic. The authors present in a 
straightforward way the facts and concepts 
they believe must be taught, together with 
numerous practical suggestions for teaching 
them. Few educators interested in world 
peace could find fault with the values ex- 
pressed on these pages. They are charac- 
teristically Quaker, which is to say that 
they center around the notion of the latent 
goodness in each individual and of the 
brotherhood of man. This is accomplished 
with only one or two references to Quaker 
religious beliefs, and these should not bother 
the non-Quaker reader. 

The suggested methods of teaching and 
activities are excellent. There is some repeti- 
tion. For example, the idea of using resource 
visitors from other cultures is mentioned 
several times. Probably this is unavoidable 
in a book by eight authors all of whom are 
coming at the same problem from a different 
angle, but it does not detract substantially 
from the value of the book, and teachers, 
whether they use it individually or in groups 
will find this volume a gold mine of ideas 
for teaching international understanding. 

Teaching World Understanding has many 
other strong points. Although the basic ques- 
tion of whether attitudes can be changed is 
answered in the affirmative after a treatment 
this reviewer considers too brief, the healthy 
notion that there is need for substantial re- 
search as a guide to future action in this field 
is stressed. Kenworthy notes that “teachers 
have taught about other lands and peoples 
for many years, but they have had little 
proof that they really accomplished what 
they set out to do.” The point is made that 
good will, while necessary, is not enough 


and that much knowledge is essential. And 
in the process of gathering this knowledge, 
the suggestion is made thar studying fewer 
countries more thoroughly is of more value 
than skimming over a great many. Finally, 
Preston warns of the dangers of verbaliza- 
tion which gives the illusion, but not the 
substance, of real learning and cannot, there- 
fore, lead to understanding. 

According to the editor of the volume, 
the aim of the authors was to “construct a 
volume offering description, arrangement 
and practical suggestion to the increasing 
number of teachers who are seeking to de- 
velop in children and youth an understand- 
ing of world cultures which will help 
prepare them to work effectively as adults 
toward a warless world.” This has been done 
and done well. The equally important, and 
perhaps more basic problem, namely that of 
developing such understanding in teachers, 
was not dealt with directly, and it was, of 
course, beyond the scope of this book. But 
the truth is that despite the efforts of men 
such as Leonard Kenworthy and George 
Counts, teachers have very little knowledge 
of world cultures and only limited oppor- 
tunity to acquire such knowledge in their 
undergraduate and graduate work. It is to 
be hoped that teachers using this volume 
will recognize the need for learning about 
other cultures before they attempt to teach 
children in this area. 

Raymonp E. CALLAHAN 
Washington University 


Education and the Supreme Court, by 
Clark Spurlock. Urbana, University of 
Illinois Press, 1955. xv + 252 pp. $3.75. 


In this useful book the author quotes ex- 
tensively and comments at length on thirty- 
seven of forty-five cases affecting education 
which have been brought before the Su- 
preme Court since 1789. Thirty-six of these 
cases have appeared on the docket of the 
Court since 1901. Eight were decided be- 
tween 1951 and 1954. This rising frequency 
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of appeals to the Court is no cause for sur- 
prise, as the author notes. The exigencies 
of history and the influence of strong per- 
sonalities on the Court have insured its par- 
ticipation, though in an oblique manner, in 
the conduct of education. 

The author divides his treatment of the 
cases into three parts. The first part takes 
up questions of state and Federal powers and 
function. In these cases, action by state leg- 
islatures or by the Congress bearing upon 
education was decided by the Court on the 
basis of those sections of the Constitution 
setting up the structures and powers of gov- 
ernment. In the second part, controversies 
were before the court relative to public as- 
sistance to church-associated schools, restric- 
tions on the free exercise of religion and on 
the matter of loyalty oaths. In the third, 
those cases having to do with segregation 
predominate. A concise and informative 
conclusion follows. 

We are reminded in Spurlock’s conclu- 
sion that the Justices of the Court are com- 
mitted like no other public servants to give 
reasons for their judgments “at the moment 
of performance.” Furthermore, they need 
premises and derive them from their un- 
derstanding of national aspirations and goals. 
This is an important insight into the nature 
of the judicial process. Cardozo, with slightly 
different emphasis, but relative to the same 
matter, states that “The whole system which 
they (the judges) develop has been built on 
the assumption that it is an expression of the 
mores.” How is the judge to evaluate prop- 
erly what the mores are and to avoid the 
suggestive power of individual dislikes? He 
does not, but his training and “the judicial 
temperament” (if he has it) should be of 
great help, according to Cardozo. 

To understand a Supreme Court decision 
is not a formidable task, as the author notes. 
The law involved may not be entirely clear, 
but the judges have a way of writing into 
their decisions comments which clarify the 
“whole.” Many of these comments reveal a 
philosophy. Some uncover the judicial strife 
often attending constitutional decisions. The 
latest educational cases are replete with such 


comments. For example, in dissenting from 
the majority opinion in the Gobitis case 
(1940), which declared that a school board 
could make school attendance conditional 
upon participation in the flag salute, Justice 
Stone writes, “How much more effective an 
instrument of patriotic education it would 
be if the flag salute itself were made a prac- 
tical daily exercise of a fundamental liberty 
which is one of the four great freedoms 
which this nation upholds.” He continues, 
“The placing of symbolic exercises on a 
higher plane than freedom of conscience has 
made this symbol an instrument of oppres- 
sion of a religious minority.” Three years 
after the Gobitis decision, Jackson wrote 
the majority opinion in the Barnette case, 
which set aside the former. He states, “To 
believe that patriotism will not flourish if 
patriotic ceremonies are voluntary and 
spontaneous instead of a compulsory routine 
is to make an unflattering estimate of the 
appeal of our institutions to free minds. . . - 
We can have intellectual individualism and 
the rich cultural diversities that we owe to 
exceptional minds only at the price of occa- 
sional eccentricity and abnormal attitudes.” 

The heat generated among the Justices 
relative to these cases prompted Frank- 
furter’s well-known comment that if the 
Court set itself up as a forum in which 
choices were made on educational policy, it 
would, in effect, become “the school board 
for the country.” He also doubted the com- 
petence of the Court to deal with educa- 
tional questions. Jackson energetically re- 
futes this evaluation when he writes in the 
Barnette decision that assertions by the 
Court of its official authority do not “de- 
pend upon our possession of marked compe- 
tence in the field where the invasion of 
rights occurs. . . . We act in these matters 
not by authority of our competence but by 
force of our commissions. We cannot, be- 
cause of modest estimates of our compe- 
tence in such specialties as public education, 
withhold the judgment that history authen- 
ticates as the function of this Court when 
liberty is infringed.” 

Apparently not impressed by modest eval- 
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uations of its competence, the Court has Hi 


authority. It is quite new, however, in 
the field of education. One might very well 


importance of reading each one not only as 
a whole but also as part of a continuum re- 


lating to segregation, the flag salute, loyalty — 


oaths, public support of parochial schools, 
teacher tenure, and other educational prob- 
lems of constitutional importance. 


Donato Van CLeve 
New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany 


Learning in Britain, by George F. 


py S 


y industrial 
reconcile the heritage of learning for its 
own uke with the demands for 
professional specialization? will it pre- 
serve academic self-government and inde- 
pendence when driven increasingly to sc- 
cept government financing? Can it open 
democratically gates to all those who 
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accommodate themselves to an influx of new 
1 Time, New York, June 20, 1955, p. 33- 
2 Times Educational Supplement, London, 
January 6, 1956, p. 5- 
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numbers in unprecedented proportions yet 
they continue to insist on high standards. 
They have been forced to recruit on an 
intellectual rather than a socioeconomic ba- 
sis (insofar as the two differ) yet they seek 
to enforce the gentlemanly ways of life 
upon all. 

Mr. Kneller’s book attempts to give an 
account of what has happened in British 
universities since the war. On the basis of 
a two years’ sojourn, research in printed 
sources, and apparently a great deal of per- 
sonal correspondence he has furnished a 
report of the current organization, prob- 
lems, and controversies in British universi- 
ties. Mr. Kneller’s book falls into three parts. 
In the first four chapters he describes the 
organization and functioning of British uni- 
versities. In the following four chapters he 
discusses on the basis of English writings the 
controversies that underlie their philosophi- 
cal foundations. In the final chapter he pulls 
the results of his inquiries together in a 
critical evaluation and summary. To an un- 
initiated reader this book, and particularly 
its bibliography, will provide a useful intro- 
duction to British universities. 

Higher Learning in Britain could be criti- 
cized only from the point of view of a 
specialized student. To him the strength 
sought by Mr. Kneller in “objectivity” will 
appear to be weakness. The book lacks 
unity, conceptual scheme, and analytical 
vigor. It is a mistake to seek the answers to 
the realities of higher learning, as Mr. Knel- 
ler does, in the bewildering diversity of pub- 
lished opinions, He rightly noted that in 
personal correspondence “authors in nearly 
every instance tended to be less dogmatic 
and more conciliatory than in their pub- 
lished works” (p. viii). Although they ac- 
tively teach and their disagreements must 
project somewhat into practical policies, 
the academic dons are much greater con- 
formists than Mr. Kneller gives them credit 
for being. Unlike the American universities, 
the British institutions are not in the advance 
guard but rather in the rear guard. They 
are more concerned with the preservation of 
good traditions than with the achievement 


of good progress. In a traditional society, to 
use one of his own quotations, “institutions 
of men grow old like men themselves and, 
like women, are last to perceive their 
own decay.” The British universities have 
always been “respectable” above all, and 
every new one attempts to become so. Old 
or new, they are places for training gentle- 
men. It is “bad form” for gentlemen to try 
hard, especially to try hard to reform them- 
selves. The tradition of cautiousness, hesita- 
tion, and succeeding without appearing to 
try goes far toward explaining the successes 
and failures of British universities. Some 
such conceptual unity would have given the 
book coherence and a sense of direction 
which it lacks until the final chapter. 

The book unfortunately must also be criti- 
cized for its lack of attention to scholarly 
detail. As an example let us take the case of 
the University College of North Stafford- 
shire. It is probably through a misprint that 
this college, the first English college to re- 
flect the American patterns of higher edu- 
cation, appears in the text as University of 
North Staffordshire (p. 31 and p. 301; it is 
named correctly in an indexed reference on 
p. 51). But it cannot be by a misprint that 
it seems to be counted (p. 33) as one of the 
ten civic universities rather than being added 
to the three university colleges in existence 
in 1952. Is the Staffordshire campus at 
Keele so distinguished because it alone 
among university colleges has the power to 
grant degrees? St. David’s College at 
Lampeter also has this privilege and it is 
not even on the government grant lists. 
If one wishes to allot a special rating to 
Keele, ought not one to consider that it may 
owe its special position, quite out of propor- 
tion to its age and experience, to the patron- 
age of Oxford, and also of Birmingham and 
Manchester? The author mentions the facts, 
though not always correctly, but refrains 
from furnishing explanations. 

Mr. Kneller has limited himself to the 
role of an uncommitted reporter, thus de- 
priving his work of the force and freshness 
of personal analysis of which one senses him 
to be capable. While one cannot blame the 
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author for not doing what he apparently has 
taken pains to avoid, one cannot help wish- 
ing that he had been less cautious and less 
impersonal. It is perhaps not irrelevant to 
point out that his style does not share the 
reticence of his method. His authorities are 
forever “august” or “artful” or “acid” or 
they “sink their philosophical daggers into 
the heart” or even “couch their lance for a 
brief duel with Lancelot. . . .” Mr. Kneller 
has also an irritating habit of referring to 
himself as “we.” One sometimes wonders 
whether this is pluralis modestiae or pluralis 
majestatis. 
Grorce Z. F. Berepay 
Teachers College, Columbia 


The Liberal and Technical in Teacher 
Education, by Merle L. Borrowman. 
New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1956 xvi + 247 pp. $5. 

Doubtless there are better ways to begin 
the review of a book than to use a cliché, 
but after having read and re-read Borrow- 
man’s The Liberal and Technical in Teacher 
Education, 1 find myself resorting to a 
pronouncement which heretofore has been 
irritating to me—“No one concerned with 
teacher education can afford to be without 
this book.” It is a clear, concise, scholarly 
weaving together of the often meandering, 
sometimes obscure, threads of the history of 
teacher education in the United States. But 
this is not merely another chronological his- 
tory of the field; it is an interpretative his- 
tory, developed with a sensitiveness to the 
nuances of fact that is impressive. And its 
basic task is to search for means of reconcil- 
ing, in the author's view, a spurious dichot- 
omy between the liberal and the technical, 
or the general and the professional, in the 
education of teachers. From the chronologi- 
cal aspect, the book contains comprehensive 
materials which, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, have never been brought together in 
one volume before. True, much of the se- 


quential history has been delineated previ- 
ously, but it has been so scattered that the 
person who “reads as he runs” never seems 
to see it in perspective. For this reason alone, 
forgetting momentarily the superb quality 
of the document, this book is a “must” for 
the teacher of teachers, and especially for 
those graduate school instructors who are 
dealing with the processes of the history 
and philosophy of teacher education, 

While Dr. Borrowman, as he states in his 
Preface, really sets out to illuminate the 
current controversy which swirls around 
the alleged weaknesses in our schools, and 
especially that which continues among seg- 
ments of higher education regarding the 
proper balance in the education of teachers 
(he does that admirably), one of the fasci- 
nating things about the book (to me) is the 
manner in which he develops the historical 
evolution of teacher education. 

I suppose one might summarize the domi- 
nating motif of this book with the author's 
phraseology that “American formal educa- 
tion has been paradoxically vulnerable to the 
evil of two excesses. The first, which it 
shares with institutionalized education the 
world over and at all times, is an irrespon- 
siveness to change. . . . The second is a tend- 
ency to faddism, a characteristic which it 
shares with most of the American culture. 
This has been apparent in the tidal sweep 
of the Oswego movement, Herbartianism, 
progressive education, the elective system, 
and the current general education move- 
ment. The clash of fad with tradition has 
been the American educational dialectic, out 
of which has come significant change.” And 
then he says, “If a tradition can be either 
a priceless asset or a grave threat to society, 
then tools to analyze the record of tradi- 
tions are extremely important. Probably the 
best such tool is history.” 

One must agree. The best tool is history, 
and Borrowman brilliantly unravels the his- 
tory of teacher education in this country, to 
yield with unusual clarity why teacher edu- 
cation has come to be what it is and why 
there is continuing and bitter argument 
about it, and to indicate without belaboring 
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the point that the solution lies in better com- 
munication among those who are directly 
concerned with the process. 

The book is organized into five chapters: 
“Some Problems Areas in the Education of 
American Elementary and Secondary School 
Teachers,” “American Teacher Education 
Prior to 1865,” “The ‘Strictly Professional’ 
Ideal and the University Study of Educa- 
tion, 1865-1895,” “New Educational Doc- 
trines and Collegiate Teacher Education, 
1895-1930,” and “The Search for New 
Guides to Teacher Education, 1930-1952.” 

I found Chapter 2 of the book the most 
challenging, probably because it filled in so 
many gaps in my own knowledge about the 
origin and the development of the profes- 
sional concept of teacher education in the 
United States. 

But my guess is that for more competent 
students in the field, Chapter 5, “The Search 
for New Guides to Teacher Education, 
1930-1952,” will be the most appealing. This 
is a brilliant delineation of the search for the 
reconcilement which forms the basic pur- 
pose of the book. Here is the thesis: 


It remains an open question whether or not 
men have sufficient faith in each other to create 
a new moral persuasion by honest discussion 
and free inquiry. In education, as in every other 
branch of American life, the easy retreat to a 
faith already spelled out in the dogma of the 
past has been chosen with increasing frequency 
over the hard path to a new moral order ham- 
mered out in the forum of free thinkers. 


This entire chapter is an example of skill- 
ful writing. By all odds, the book is the 
most lucid treatment of the subject I have 
been privileged to read. 

T. M. STINNETT 
Washington, D. C. 


With Perspective on Human Relations, 
by Hilda Taba. Washington, D. C., 
American Council on Education, 1955. 
155 pp- $1-75- 

Ten years of creative research have linked 

Hilda Taba and intergroup education in the 


minds of curriculum planners and others 
concerned with human relations. The stream 
of written materials ranges from how-to-do- 
it manuals (Diagnosing Human Relations 
Needs), to reports on research and curricu- 
lum development (Intergroup Education in 
Public Schools), to book lists (Reading 
Ladders for Human Relations). This latest 
book depicts an eighth-grade class that 
served as a laboratory for learning demo- 
cratic human relations. 

Good teaching, Taba points out, is more 
than an arrangement of the conditions for 
learning in terms of materials and activities; 
it must also stimulate all aspects of growth: 
intellect, feelings, actions, and skills. The 
fundamental hypothesis tested in this experi- 
ment was that the school can do more than 
it is now doing to develop social sensitivity 
and to reduce ethnocentricity. Toward 
these ends, the school should analyze the 
psychological and social factors which cul- 
minate in concepts, understandings, feelings 
and social skills vital to harmonious human 
relations. 

The program had three phases: (1) it at- 
tempted to extend social sensitivity through 
fiction that illustrated values, behaviors, and 
solutions differing from the experiences of 
the students; (2) it emphasized learning how 
to handle feelings as facts, as realities which 
control human conduct; and (3) it ex- 
plored existing interpersonal relations and 
used these as a basis for training students 
in the principles and practices of democratic 
living. 

The class consisted of twenty-five stu- 
dents, heterogeneously selected from the 
eighth grade of a public elementary school 
in an eastern industrial city. The school 
served a lower class neighborhood with 
three rather distinct sections. The major 
difference from the usual school program 
lay in the emphasis on human relations in 
the subject content, teaching methods, and 
classroom arrangements, The teacher de- 
voted two and one-half hours daily to three 
subjects: social studies, literature, and guid- 
ance, A combination of fiction with socio- 
logical and psychological principles key- 
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noted the program. The social sciences and 
literature were integrated as tools to change 
methods of thinking and feeling, rather 
than for specific content. 

The data gathered served many purposes: 
diagnosing needs; helping to determine what 
students should learn and how the teacher 
ought to teach; continuous evaluating. Col- 
lecting evidence, therefore, served to ad- 
vance the teaching-learning complex as well 
as the research design itself. An attempt to 
examine the total consequences of the pro- 
gram (intellectual understandings, emotional 
insights, practical skills) uncovered new 
potency for producing changes in feeling 
and conduct. 

Available data included sociometric tests 
and interviews, open themes, student dia- 
ries, records of discussions, intelligence and 
achievement tests, continuous anecdotal rec- 
ords of events, a log of the program, and 
parent interviews. These are all described 
in detail as to both structure and use. The 
data-gathering procedures are woven into 


the theoretical discussions and the descrip- 


tions of activities. 

Taba describes in detail the social context 
and its role in learning, the structure of 
classroom relations, the group’s value sys- 
tems, and student sensitivities. Findings point 
to significant alterations in the feelings, sen- 
sitivities, and values of the group that did 
not disrupt individual personalities. There 
was no probing of the roots of existing 
values or of the extent to which they are a 
composite of the value preferences of the 
group members. 

The strength of this monograph is in the 
way it spells out the methods and materials 
the classroom teacher followed in changing 
the climate, content, and culture of the 
class; the procedures she used in studying 
her students and the effectiveness of her 
teaching. Numerous anecdotes picture what 
happened in the class. For example, there is 
an appendix which gives the sequence of 
reading materials used in class discussions. 
Such lengthy data would be verbose if they 
were meant only to support the hypothesis. 
However, the details do extend the useful- 


ness of the report to the classroom teachers 
and to other students of classroom research. 

The instruments illustrate the elusiveness 
of evidence to clarify the intangibles of 
teaching in a setting which stimulates or 
blocks learning by its social climate and in- 
terpersonal relations. The whole work pays 
tribute to teamwork in action research. 

A number of questions remain unanswered 
by the study, though the author suggests 
that perhaps other researchers will be chal- 
lenged. Supervisors and curriculum planners 
interested in the role of interpersonal rela- 
tionships in learning and the effects of group 
dynamics on instruction might note the au- 
thor’s suggestions. 

A. Harry Passow 
Teachers College, Columbia 


The Diagnosis and Treatment of Learn- 
ing Difficulties, by Leo J. Brueckner 
and Guy L. Bond. New York, Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1955. 424 pp. 
$5. 


This book deals with why some children 
do not learn effectively in school and sug- 
gests what can be done to remedy the situa- 
tion. It is especially concerned with the 
“procedures that teachers can use to ap- 
praise the outcomes of the educational pro- 
gram, the techniques that teachers may use 
to diagnose the nature and causes of learn- 
ing difficulties, and the methods by which 
developmental and corrective measures of 
various kinds can be adjusted to meet the 
needs of the individual learner.” Difficulties 
in reading, arithmetic, spelling, language, 
and handwriting are dealt with. The book 
is written primarily for classroom teachers 
and as a textbook for college courses. How- 
ever, the authors point out that there is 
much for the specialist as well. Although the 
discussion is intended to span the years 
from the primary grades to the senior high 
school and college, it is perhaps inevitable 
that most attention is paid to the elementary 
school. Readers who are interested in the 
higher levels will be disappointed. 
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The contents may be divided into two 
parts. The first part, comprising the first 
quarter, deals with the nature of educa- 
tional diagnosis, the factors related to learn- 
ing difficulties, the general techniques of 
diagnosis, and the principles underlying the 
treatment of learning difficulties. The sec- 
ond consists of applications of these prin- 
ciples to reading, arithmetic, language, spell- 
ing, handwriting, and to the organization of 
the school for remedial work. 

In the second part of the book there are 
many suggestions for appropriate tests of 
specific weaknesses, and exercises to over- 
come these weaknesses. These suggestions 
are so detailed that the teacher will actually 
be able to use them as models for her mate- 
rials. To the teacher who must decide to- 
night what to do tomorrow with a child 
who cannot divide by two-place numbers, 
such techniques are a welcome aid. To this 
extent the book will be useful. 

In terms of a longer and deeper view of 
learning difficulties it is less satisfying. This 
reviewer finished the book with a sense of 
disappointment; there were few of the fresh 
insights to be anticipated from two re- 
spected leaders, It is a paradox that despite 
the upsurge of interest in the learning of the 
3 R’s there seems to be so little new and 
solid research coming from the universities. 

Most of the work upon which the book 
is based was done during the 20's and 30’s. 
The latest reference in the chapter on spell- 
ing is 1947 and seven of nine references were 
published in 1941 or earlier; the latest refer- 
ence in the chapter on handwriting is 1942. 
Much of this earlier work is still applicable; 
but it isn’t enough. We still have children 
whose difficulties in spelling or handwriting 
or for that matter, reading, we do not un- 
derstand. A new approach is needed. 

The authors can be pardoned for not 
clearing a new path through the forest. It is 
more difficult to understand their having 
overlooked the few available trail marks left 
by learning theorists, clinicians, and those 
who work in the communication arts. Part 
of the difficulty, no doubt, lies in their at- 
tempt to list and classify in textbook fash- 


ion the causes of learning difficulty and the 
types of difficulties encountered. This neat 
classification leads to oversimplification and 
lack of vitality. For example, “emotioral 
difficulties” is listed as a reason for failure 
to learn in school. However, no attempt is 
made to explore the purposes school learn- 
ing may serve in the lives of children, and 
thus to develop an understanding of why 
and in what ways emotions may interfere 
with the learning process. The book deals 
with learning, but there is no discussion of 
the highly personal nature of perception and 
learning. It may be that the authors believed 
such discussions to be overly theoretical for 
their purposes. Nevertheless, such omissions 
seemed to render the theoretical sections of 
the book mechanical and sterile. 

This sense of sterility seemed aggravated 
by an unnecessarily technical vocabulary. It 
is a book about “cases” not about children. 
Cases are classified as “simple retardation,” 
“simple disability,” or “complex disability.” 
Diagnosis is “general” or “analytical.” 

In summary, the book is sound, but it left 
this reviewer dissatisfied. It is estimable but 
not exciting. 

Anne McKittop 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Organizing the Teaching Profession, by 
American Federation of ‘Teachers, 
Commission on Educational Recon- 
struction. Glencoe, Ill, Free Press, 
1955- 320 pp., $4.50. 

The American Federation of Teachers 
has just reached its fortieth birthday, and 
hence a book dealing with its struggles and 
achievements seems timely, The Commis- 
sion on Educational Reconstruction of the 
American Federation of Teachers has 
painted a rather complete, even if at times 
a somewhat distorted, picture of the organi- 
zation’s role in American education. It pro- 
fesses to be a “story of what teachers them- 
selves have done to raise teaching to a 
respected professional status in America” 
and to tell “how teachers have been able to 
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establish their rights as teachers and as citi- 
zens in school and community.” 

Students of education and those interested 
in professional organizations—their pro- 
grams and procedures—will find this book 
a valuable source of information. In fact, it 
is the best single portrayal of the A. F. of T. 
that has come to the writer’s attention. In 
reading it, however, one needs to be con- 
scious of the bias which almost inevitably 
creeps in whenever former officers and 
loyal supporters of an organization attempt 
to write its history or make an appraisal of 
its activities. Too often cause and effect re- 
lationships have been assumed where only 
correlation existed. In many cases it seems 
probable that other forces besides the efforts 
of the A.F. of T. contributed to the re- 
sulting victory or achievement. To illustrate, 
the claim (which is implied) that the state 
subsidy program of ten million dollars in 
Connecticut in 1947 was achieved as a result 
of the efforts of the Connecticut Federation 
of Teachers seems a bit questionable in 
light of concurrent influences that had a 
bearing on the situation. Moreover, the claim 
that a single salary schedule for Minneapolis 
teachers, together with equal pay and 
abolition of the merit plan, was achieved 
by the A. F. of T. locals, unassisted by other 
groups, is scarcely believable. Nearly 98 
per cent of American cities today have single 
salary schedules, most of which have been 
adopted without strong union support. 
Similarly, equal pay in 1956 is becoming the 
rule rather than the exception, even where 
state laws do not demand it. Also, less than 
10 per cent of city school systems employ 
merit ratings in connection with their salary 
schedules. Hence, one wonders whether 
Minneapolis would have lagged a decade 
behind all these universal trends even with- 
out the efforts of the A. F. of T. 

The above claims sound all the stranger 
when set beside the authors’ own observa- 
tion that “it is rarely possible for a Federa- 
tion to say this we did and thereby achieved 
that.” Throughout the volume the reader is 
led to believe that much of the progress 
achieved in welfare legislation and the im- 


provement of professional standards can be 
attributed primarily to efforts of the A.F. 
of T., buttressed and supported by labor. 
Certainly during the past three decades the 
NEA, State Teachers Associations, the 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and sev- 
eral other groups friendly to education have 
contributed greatly to the general uplift of 
the teaching profession. 

After measuring the extent of their claims, 
it should immediately be pointed out, on 
the other hand, that the A. F. of T. has been 
a powerful influence in speeding up reforms 
and in spearheading movements which have 
culminated in significant improvements in 
teacher welfare. 

A second way in which the partisanship 
of the authors colors their evaluation is, as 
might be expected, in criticizing its rivals 
and in pointing out where they have failed. 
To many readers this will not enhance the 
value of the volume. The NEA, State 
Teachers Associations, local education as- 
sociations, superintendents of schools—all 
come in for disparagement and, by con- 
trast, make the A.F. of T. appear coura- 
geous and unselfish. In discussing teacher 
tenure legislation in Ohio, to cite one in- 
stance, the authors point out that “It is 
probable that teacher tenure in Ohio would 
exist today in name only were it not for the 
efforts of the Ohio Federation of Teach- 
ers.” Then referring to a bill aimed at the 
repeal of the court clause of the tenure bill, 
the authors state “. . . the Ohio Federation 
of Teachers alone offered this bill. . . . the 
Ohio Education Association was roundly 
criticised by its own members for its in- 
activity.” 

Further disparagement is reflected in the 
following statement: “A number of state 
federations report . . . that state education 
associations have been lukewarm in support 
of teacher welfare measures, such as tenure, 
retirement salary, maximum class size, and 
certification standards, In some instances, 
legislation of doubtful merit has been in- 
troduced under the auspices of the educa- 
tional association.” Whether or not these 
situations were as represented, the belittle- 
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ment of sister organizations is likely to make 
the reader react negatively to the authors’ 
evaluation. 

Since the A.F. of T. has met with con- 
siderable opposition in many communities 
and has indeed been compelled to fight for 
its very existence, it is understandable that 
it should be jealous of its accomplishments 
and somewhat belligerent in its attitude to- 
ward competing groups. The reader will 
scarcely fail to sense this point of view, since 
it is frequently revealed. 

Perhaps the most significant contribution 
made by the authors is the presentation of 
the A.F. of T. program and the union ap- 
proach to achieving its goals. One can 
scarcely familiarize himself with the por- 
trayal of the A.F. of T. activities without 
a genuine appreciation of the broad and 
highly significant program which the or- 
ganization is sponsoring. The chapters on 


“Equalizing Educational Opportunities,” 
“The School and Social Life,” and “Larger 
Issues” are unusually challenging. 

Readers will also be interested in the dis- 
cussions bearing on negotiating with school 
boards, democratic school administration, 
and the logic of affiliating with labor. While 
these are highly controversial topics, they 
have been ably dealt with. 

In conclusion, it has been the experience 
of the writer that educators generally are 
rather ignorant of the history and program 
of the A.F. of T. There is much misunder- 
standing both about the platform of this 
organization and about its accomplishments. 
Here is a book which contains a clear pre- 
sentation of the goals and the struggles of 
this important teachers’ organization. It is 
well worth reading. 

Wiar S. ELSBREE 
Teachers College, Columbia 
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Material Wealth and Human Wealth* 


ESTHER LLOYD-JONES+ 


EXECUTIVE OFFICER OF GUIDANCE LABORATORY AND PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


O NE hears much nowadays of the ways 
in which our country is growing. 
Economic resources are increasing phe- 
nomenally. Awareness of the necessity of 
conserving natural resources is growing. 
By this time tomorrow there will be 
11,000 new Americans. By this time next 
month population equal to that of Syra- 
cuse will have been added to the strength 
of the nation. By this time next year 
-there will be enough additional people 
to make another city the size of Chicago. 


*A conference on Guidance and Conserva- 
tion of Human Resources, under the chairman- 
ship of Professor Lloyd-Jones, was held at 
Teachers College during the 1956 Summer 
Session. The lectures of seven leaders in this 
field are presented in this issue of The Record. 

+ Professor Lloyd-Jones is head of the De- 
partment of Guidance and Student Personnel 
Administration at Teachers College. Since 1953 
she has served as Chairman of the Commission 
on the Education of Women of the American 
Council on Education. 
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Every eight seconds a baby is born. 
This adds up to a third of a million every 
month. Each one is naked, unfed, need- 
ing all the things that make more jobs 
for adults. Each one also represents limit- 
less resources in his own small person. 

Farmers have to raise more food, so 
they buy more machinery in order to do 
it with the same number of workers—or 
fewer. Farmers have increased their out- 
put per man-hour 52 per cent through 
mechanization and improved farm meth- 
ods. In doing so, they have raised their 
own standards of living and have helped 
many other people do this too. 

In America today there are almost 80 per 
cent more children under five years of age 
than there were in 1940. This increase cre- 
ates an urgent need to build new schools 
and to provide more teachers. Billions of 
dollars worth of new schools are needed 
because we must nearly double the exist- 
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ing system. It is estimated that we should 
spend $40 billion for schools and hospi- 
tals alone—and right away. Money spent 
for this construction creates work for 
bricklayers, masons, plumbers, architects, 
real estate brokers, construction workers, 
and many others. In turn, everything 
these groups buy for themselves means 
added opportunities and added economic 
prosperity for everybody else. Literally 
everything must grow faster and faster 
to keep up with the snowballing popula- 
tion growth ahead. 

Business today faces an outlay of hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars just to mod- 
ernize plants and replace worn-out or 
outmoded machines. Future population 
growth will call for even greater invest- 
ments. 

The tremendous necessary expendi- 
tures ahead include billions to be invested 
by the electrical industry. Demand for 
electrical energy is expected to increase 
250 per cent by 1975. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of employees in this industry can 
be occupied just trying to keep up with 
this expansion. And this doesn’t take into 
account at all the changes that the utiliza- 
tion of atomic energy may bring about 
in terms of possibly limitless and cheap 
energy. 

Highway transport is another industry 
that is moving ahead. For example, in the 
expansion plans of the entire automobile 
industry two manufacturers are spend- 
ing one and one-quarter billions, while one 
oil company has an expansion program 
of one-half billion dollars. 

Even without our new millions of 
babies we would have to remodel our 
entire highway system right now—a $60- 
billion enterprise, of which $33 billion 
has recently been appropriated by Con- 
gress. This means almost limitless possi- 
bilities for all who are directly or indi- 
rectly employed in highway construction 


industries. Today’s roads are carrying 55 
million vehicles, 72 per cent more than-in 
1940. 

We're adding new families to our na- 
tion faster than ever before, as yester- 
day’s bumper crops of babies begin to 
come to altar age. 

A larger proportion of our adult popu- 
lation is married than ever before, and 
people marry earlier and have larger fam- 
iles. New families need homes—bigger 
homes than were being built ten years 
ago—and all the homemakers want more 
household equipment than ever before. 

The more than three million homes 
which have been built since 1950 are not 
nearly enough. Sixty-seven per cent of 
our homes are now over twenty years 
old; 50 per cent are over thirty years old. 
Right now we need $100 billion worth 
of new homes. Old homes need remodel- 
ing and repairing. 

In spite of inflation, Americans have 
over twice the spending power they had 
in 1940. Savings have risen from $68.5 
billion in 1940 to an estimated $250 bil- 
lion today. The long-range trend in em- 
ployment is up. We have 20 million 
more jobs than we had in 1939. 

American science continues to give 
us miraculous developments in electronics, 
jets, rockets, chemistry, which are open- 
ing broad new fields of opportunity. We 
stand at the very beginning of the new 
atomic world. Atomic energy may pro- 
vide the most tremendous personal and 
industrial opportunity of all history thus 
far. Millions of today’s youngsters will 
prosper economically in jobs that their 
parents have not yet heard of. 

Not only are more people getting 
married and having more children, but 
people are living longer. By 1960 our pop- 
ulation over sixty-five years old will num- 
ber more than 15.5 million—more than 
the entire population of Canada. And to- 
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day old people are more active, travel 
more, and have more money to spend 
than formerly. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR GUIDANCE 


Obviously, all of this has something to 
do with vocational guidance. How are 
we to talk with boys and girls about their 
planning for the future? We certainly 
cannot talk with them in terms of a 
closed, unchanging economic system in 
which vocational opportunities are now 
known or can be reliably predicted. 

The boys and girls with whom we talk 
about the economic and social future will, 
to a large extent, make that future. They 
will build on the opportunities that this 
and previous generations have developed. 
They will push far ahead of anything we 
can now envisage. 

In this situation there are many implica- 
tions for educational guidance. We are 
going to have to decide, individual by in- 
dividual and community by community, 
all over this country—not just once but 
repeatedly—in the immediate future— 
whether our educational efforts are go- 
ing to lag dangerously behind the changes 
that are taking place, or will facilitate de- 
sirable economic and social changes and 
help prepare youngsters to participate in 
them intelligently. 

The kind of world I have been de- 
scribing (in economic terms), certainly 
needs to utilize every gift of those who 
are highly endowed by nature. But it 
also needs the “average” boys and girls. 
Increased demands will be made upon 
them, too, to understand the world and 
its changing characteristics and oppor- 
tunities. They will need to know how to 
take advantage of their opportunities to 
contribute creatively to making the world 
a better place. 

This kind of a world needs the con- 
tributions that the physically handicapped 


can make to it. It needs repeated demon- 
strations that each of us is improving in 
his capacity to recognize the value, rights, 
and dignity of every other individual. 

Those over fifty or sixty—it is impos- 
sible to set a limit—have invaluable 
strengths to contribute. We see this 
clearly in government and in our families. 
We are becoming more appreciative of 
the fact that the world would be impov- 
erished if those under fifty or sixty-five 
or seventy were required to carry an un- 
due load of responsibility for determin- 
ing the basic values by which we should 
try to live. There are as yet only a few 
far-sighted people who understand how 
education and counseling can continue 
to fortify those over fifty for the con- 
tributions they have the capacities to 
make. This is a field in which great 
strides will be made, however, in the next 
five or ten years. 

The present-day world requires more 
than ever before that each developing 
person be given intelligent and under- 
standing guidance throughout his life, so 
that each is helped to his highest poten- 
tial, developing all his gifts, not only for 
increased economic production but also 
for greater enjoyment, for social, moral, 
and spiritual understanding, and for per- 
sonal responsibility. 


CENTRALITY OF HUMAN 
VALUES VS. MATERIAL VALUES 


Then, too, all of this has special sig- 
nificance in another sense for education 
and for guidance. I have been describing 
the world pretty much in terms of goods, 
material change, and economic welfare 
and have said little about the likelihood 
that human values will or will not be en- 
hanced by the changes that are taking 
place and will continue to take place. 

To be sure, there will be more and 
more people. But perhaps because of this, 
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people may simply diminish in value; 
they may become cheaper. If more and 
more of them are going to be born, and if 
we don’t have to hover over them because 
we know that very few of them are go- 
ing to die early, and if almost everybody 
hangs on indefinitely, why pay much at- 
tention to people? Maybe our human 
wealth can consist merely of quantity and 
we won't need to worry much about the 
quality of individual items. 

Educators, in partnership with others 
working in the human sciences, must be- 
lieve, and act always in the belief, that 
people are more important than things. 
We must never forget that people—all 
people—are the only good reason for all 
the economic furor, all the scientific ad- 
vances; that life for all will be really good 
only as each individual finds within him- 
self and within the relationships he de- 
velops with others the kind of human 
worth that gives life meaning. 

In spite of all its problems, education 
is pushing ahead along these lines. The 
United States Office of Education is pres- 
ently planning four important research 
projects in the field of conserving and 
developing human resources. These are: 
(1) the education of the mentally handi- 
capped, (2) the development of special 
abilities of students, (3) the educational 
aspects of juvenile delinquency, (4) the 
retention and continuation of students in 
schools and colleges. 

One of the acknowledged jobs in which 
guidance people always carry a big re- 
sponsibility is simply keeping boys and 
girls in school. There is considerable evi- 
dence that education does enhance the 
economic productivity of boys. Interest- 
ingly enough, no one has undertaken to 
show that because education so greatly 
increases their economic productivity, it 
is indispensable for girls, It is harder to 
prove that education also enhances other, 


less tangible values, but educators on the 
whole seem confident that they can de- 
velop other aspects of human beings just 
as effectively as they can their abilities of 
a vocational nature. 

Guidance experts have a responsibility 
to help plan in multiple ways, so that the 
mentally and physically handicapped can 
have every advantage that an inspired 
educational program can devise for them. 
We should work at policy levels, help 
staff keep sensitive to pupils’ needs, fol- 
low research, and work with individuals 
toward the end that all handicapped chil- 
dren will have the very best education 
that can be devised for them. 

We hear much talk about our need to 
discover and develop special abilities in 
the field of the sciences. We are threat- 
ened with reports that Russia is getting 
ahead of us. The distinguished scientist 
and Nobel Prize winner I.I. Rabi said 
in this connection recently: 

What disturbs and frightens the scientist 
is the increasing tendency to treat science 
and the scientist as commodities with all the 
appropriate export and import regulations 
which relate to important strategic materi- 
als. The great drive now going on to in- 
crease the number of scientists and engi- 
neers takes on the appearance of stockpiling 
tungsten or copper. ... As a result, we are 
in some danger of losing the interest of the 
brightest spirits of the rising generation 
without which the scientific tradition can- 
not continue to flourish." 

The guidance profession applauds heart- 
ily the development by education of sci- 
entific interests and abilities, but guidance 
workers believe, with Samuel B. Gould, 
that 


Somewhere among the youth of today 
are minds capable of discovering ways to 
world peace, ways to deeper and more ful- 
filling lives, ways to new appreciations of 


1I. L Rabi, “To Preserve the Scientific Spirit.” 
New York Times Magazine, February 5, 1956, 
p- 14. 
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beauty in art or literature or music, just as 
there have been minds capable of splitting 
the atom. Ours is the task of breaking the 
thought barrier which keeps young people 
from realizing their creative potentiality. 

Guidance workers are interested in 
having situations so designed and op- 
erated that the multiple abilities of each 
person find expression on their highest 
level, that the multiple abilities of each 
person may be appreciated and cultivated 
by teachers, parents, and society gener- 
ally, and that they may be progressively 
enjoyed by those who possess them. 

But this objective is not being accom- 
plished while half of our brightest high 
school students—those in the top 20 per 
cent of their classes—do not go on to 
college. Guidance workers should be con- 
cerned because two-thirds of our bright- 
est girls and a very large percentage of 
the brightest members of our minority 
groups drop out of school long before 
they have progressed as far as they should 
if education is to accomplish all it could in 
the cultivation of their intellectual gifts. 

So we in this country face a situation 
in which material wealth is increasing 
and will continue to increase faster and 
in a more comprehensive way than ever 
experienced before. Dewhurst and asso- 
ciates? in their Twentieth Century Fund 
research report point out that the United 
States, with little more than 6 per cent of 
the world’s land area, now produces and 


2 J, Frederick Dewhurst and associates, Amer- 
icas Needs and Resources—A New Survey 
(New York, Twentieth Century Fund), 1955- 


consumes well over one-third of the 
world’s goods and services, and turns out 
nearly one-half of all factory-produced 
goods. The aggregate real income of the 
more than 160 million Americans today 
probably exceeds the combined income 
of the 600 million people living in Europe 
and Russia and far surpasses the total in- 
come of the more than one billion in- 
habitants of Asia. 

Dewhurst points out another very 
thought-provoking fact: Although the 
nation as a whole is at peak prosperity, 
there are still many Americans who have 
substandard housing, inadequate clothing, 
and insufficient food, schooling, medical 
care, and other basic requirements. If we 
brought our national output up to a level 
needed to make possible adequate stand- 
ards of health and education and decency 
for every living American, we would 
need to produce a total only 7 per cent 
larger than our estimates of national out- 
put for 1960. 

This is unquestionably an inspiring 
prospect. This is the great dream that 
Toynbee says we of the United States 
in this century have dared to dream for 
the first time in the history of all people. 

But an even greater goal is one that 
educators and guidance workers in this 
country now envisage: the full develop- 
ment of each person in all his aspects, that 
each human being may know self-fulfill- 
ment and that the human race as a whole 
may move forward toward the realization 
of the glory for which prophets have 
dared to hope. 


Human Resources and Education“ 
ARTHUR S. ADAMS 


PRESIDENT, AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


HAT are the human resources of 
Wix United States? If we were to 
take a horizontal line as the base line of 
distribution in age groups of our popula- 
tion in 1940, and then measure against 
that line the changes in population dis- 
tribution in age groups from 1940 until 
1960, we would get the following results. 
In the age bracket from birth to nineteen 
years of age we would find an increase in 
numbers which averages around 50 per 
cent. Over sixty-five, we would find an 
increase in population of 75 per cent. In 
the middle years, from twenty to thirty- 
four, we would find an increase of only 
3 per cent. And from thirty-five to sixty- 
four, we would find an increase of ap- 
proximately 40 per cent. Thus we get a 
sort of U-shaped curve, with the peaks 
at the extremities, reflecting the greatest 
increases in what are recognized as the 
more dependent periods of the life span. 
The population in the productive years 
of the life span shows the least increase 
of any part of our population: only 3 per 
cent in the age group twenty to thirty- 
four. This means that now and in the 
years ahead we shall have to utilize our 
human resources more efficiently and 
effectively than ever before. We shall 
have to help people orient themselves 

*Dr. Adams has served as public school 
teacher and as college professor, administrator, 
and president. During World War II he was on 


active duty with the U. S. Navy as Adminis- 
trator of the Navy V-12 Program. 


more precisely to careers which will 
bring fulfillment to them and productiv- 
ity to our society. 


SHORTAGES IN ALL FIELDS 


Undeniably, qualified people are in 
short supply in all categories. Anyone 
who has the responsibility for employing 
fully qualified personnel for any type of 
work will recognize that it’s difficult to 
get a list of candidates. This is true even 
in areas which have not felt the impact 
of the technological developments of the 
last fifty years. We are simply in short 
supply of well-qualified people. In my 
own work I have had calls from people 
in such agencies as the American Bankers 
Association, who have indicated to me 
that they find it difficult to obtain effi- 
cient young people of either sex to work 
in banks and prepare themselves to be- 
come bankers. 

We hear the same thing in science and 
engineering, and actually we have ex- 
actly the same problem in finding good 
clerks, good salesmen, good secretaries, 
good anything. Trained, efficient people 
are in short supply; that’s the net of it. 

This shortage, then, means that we 
need to learn all we can about what has 
caused the shortage, need to do all that we 
can to ameliorate it, and need to make as 
wise provision as possible for the future. 

Now why does this condition exist? 


Well, there are two quick and easy an- * 


a 
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swers, and I think they are about as good 
as can be made. The first answer is found 
in the greatly increased birth rate since 
1940. Second, medical science has so pro- 
gressed in our country that the life span 
of all of us has been greatly lengthened in 
the last decade or so. We now have 75 
per cent more people in the age bracket 
of over sixty-five, which arbitrarily and 
conventionally has been accepted as re- 
tirement age. I think we need to look at 
that retirement age. The only justifica- 
tion I can see for its establishment at that 
figure is that in the depression of the 
1930's it was necessary to take arbitrary 
action in order to provide a better flow 
of opportunity for young people who 
needed jobs. 

So we have these two reasons for the 
distortion of age-group sizes within the 
population of our country. At the same 


` 


time our population has grown remark- 
ably: more than 165,000,000 now, and it 
is conceivable that within the next two 
or three decades it will reach 200,000,000. 
With this great increase in population we 
have an increase in human resources, but 
it is not distributed very well for our 
present needs and purposes. The distri- 
bution by age brackets is not such as to 
give us an even flow of qualified people 
into the jobs that are opening up. 


GREAT CHANGES IN SOCIETY 


What about these jobs? To try to 
give the answer leads to my second point 
—the social, economic and technical 
changes which have occurred in our so- 
ciety in the last half century. In front of 
me is one of the evidences of these tech- 
nological changes—a microphone. I don’t 
feel that I am so old, but I recall that 
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when I started speaking in public, one had 
to rely on the power of his own voice. 
We did not have the technical augmen- 
tation we have today. 

Developments in transportation, in com- 
munication, and in the complexity of life 
in the past fifty years have been far greater 
than we realize. We take them too much 
for granted. All of these developments 
pose very real problems for us, but be- 
cause we have found ways to adjust our- 
selves to these changes we accept them 
and do not think through their implica- 
tions as we might and should. 

Let us review briefly some of the 
changes which have occurred since the 
beginning of this century. I remember 
clearly that I rode in the very first auto- 
mobile that came to our little town in 
Massachusetts, and I remember so well 
sitting up there proudly in the front seat 
of a very high vehicle which put-putted 
along the road at the terrifying speed of 
twelve miles an hour. It was a great thrill, 
and is still lively in my memory. I re- 
member, too, that I decided my family 
had begun to amount to something when 
the decision was made to install electric 
lights in our home, and to dispense with 
the kerosene lamps that we’d used until 
that time. I remember also when the tele- 
phone exchange was established in our 
town. Even in my boyhood the youth 
of the land was eager to use the tele- 
phone, and my father often reminded me 
that these calls cost five cents apiece, and 
I should be more careful as to how much 
I used that telephone. 

I remember that I was one of the first 
to have a radio. I struggled to erect an 
antenna, arranged a little galena crystal 
with a cat’s whisker on it, clamped ear- 
phones to my ears, listened to the mys- 
terious signals that came out of the ether, 
and thought that this was something! 
Yet today we know that an audience of 


40,000,000 people is not unusual for a 
television production. In transportation, 
when we consider the development of the 
use of airplanes, we realize that today it 
is commonplace to consider making a 
transatlantic trip for the week end. This 
was brought out by a friend with whom 
I was having lunch on a Thursday. He 
said, “I’ve got to go to Paris tonight.” 
I said, “Well, that will postpone the busi- 
ness we've been discussing.” “Oh no,” he 
replied, “I'll be back in the office on 
Monday.” 

This, after all, is pretty high speed 
transportation and communication. It 
leads to problems of congestion on the 
highway; traffic safety becomes an im- 
portant matter because of the appalling 
death rate from highway accidents. Traf- 
fic congestion in the air is becoming in- 
creasingly significant, as we have sad 
reason to know from recent collision dis- 
asters. 

All of these problems have arisen in just 
half a century. In my judgment, the 
changes which have brought them to us 
are more significant and far-reaching 
than those which have occurred in any 
other period of ten times this length in 
the world’s history. 

As I leave discussion of these technical 
changes, let me touch briefly on economic 
changes. The organization of large cor- 
porations, national advertising, all of the 
economic paraphernalia of our country 
have changed remarkably since 1900 or 
1910. These changes too have had their 
impact on us, but we accept them rather 
casually because they are a part of our 
daily lives. For example, no modern 
housewife feels that her kitchen is well 
organized unless it has at least six (and 
probably as many as ten or fifteen) elec- 
tric devices in it. Just count the number 
in your home and you'll be surprised. 

Along with this have come social 
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changes of considerable magnitude. These 
are a necessary and logical outcome of 
technical and economic changes that have 
occurred. The population of the United 
States has become highly mobile. People 
plan vacation trips which will take them 
from border to border and from coast to 
coast, and think nothing of it. And yet, 
just twenty-five years ago there were 
only dirt roads from Colorado to Cali- 
fornia. 


NEED FOR REAPPRAISAL 


You ask what all this has to do with 
human resources. It has everything to do 
with them, because it means a relocation, 
a reappraisal, a re-estimation of needs. 
We are calculating the utilization of our 
human resources on the same basis, vir- 
tually, as in 1900 and 1910, yet today’s 
world is vastly different. The needs are 
different, complex, insistent, but we 
haven't figured out adequately the ways 
in which we shall serve these needs effec- 
tively. 

Let me offer an illustration. Back in 
1862 a senator from Vermont, Justin 
Morrill, proposed to the Congress of the 
United States what has since become 
known as the Morrill Land-Grant Act. 
This act established our great system 
of land-grant colleges and universities. 
There was prolonged discussion about 
these institutions before they were estab- 
lished. A good deal of it was negative, 
bitter, and critical, but Senator Morrill 
persisted. Finally the act was signed by 
President Lincoln, even in the midst of 
the Civil War, and the land-grant colleges 
came into being. I submit to you that 
these land-grant colleges and universities 
grew because they met a need which had 
existed before, but which had not been 
articulated because the people were not 
fully cognizant of it. Senator Morrill 
was a man to whom we owe much, in 


that he supplied the measure by which 
this need was met. 

Today we should give attention, not to 
another system of land-grant colleges and 
universities (because we have an adequate 
variety of institutions in our country to- 
day), but to a reappraisal of our educa- 
tional patterns and procedures more in 
line with the needs of 1956. 

What are the objectives we have in 
mind with respect to education? What 
are we trying to accomplish? History 
tells us that one of the first purposes of 
education has been to conserve the knowl- 
edge that the race has amassed up to a 
given time. During the Middle Ages, very 
little was done to advance knowledge, 
but at any rate it was conserved, and 
made available to later generations. One 
of our purposes in education, then, is to 
conserve learning. 

A second purpose is to transmit learn- 
ing to oncoming generations. Every 
mother does this with her child when she 
teaches the simplest acts, and these then 
develop into habit patterns which deter- 
mine somewhat the life outlook of that 
child. 

Now the third, and to me the most ex- 
citing, role of education in society is that 
of developing knowledge—developing 
what was and what is into a new idea of 
what will be. This is the most important 
single factor in the advancement of any 
society: the ability to take the knowledge 
of the past, apply it to the present, and 
use it to develop innovations for the fu- 
ture. These, as I see it, are the three steps 
in education. 

When we come to deal with human re- 
sources, and when they are in short sup- 
ply in all categories, as is now the case, 
we need to give attention to all of the 
people. Of about 66,000,000 people in 
our current labor force, more than 20,- 
000,000 are women. And yet we recog- 
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nize that the role of women in our society 
is pre-eminently that of wives and moth- 
ers. How, then, can we articlulate this re- 
sponsibility with participation in the pro- 
ductive activities of our economy? 

This is a problem which we have hardly 
identified, let alone solved. First of all, 
we should give more attention to the 
education of women for the society of 
which they are members. The lives of 
many of them are going to include work- 
ing for awhile and then being wives and 
mothers. Later, when their children are 
grown and some of these women are still 
only forty to fifty years old, they could 
be valuable members of the labor force 
if their capabilities were properly devel- 
oped and channeled. 


IMPORTANCE OF MOTIVATION 


A second aspect of human resources 
and education has to do with discovering 
why people make the decisions they do 
about the sort of lives they want to live 
and are capable of living. It seems to me 
a tremendous waste that at this very time 
when qualified people in specialties of a 
great variety are in short supply, there 
is a dropout rate of almost 50 per cent in 
colleges and universities. Why is this so? 
Surely these students had some potential 
when they entered college. Was their se- 
lection faulty, was their preparation or 
ability inferior, was their encouragement 
inadequate? 

I think it would be useful in this con- 
nection to inaugurate a study, starting at 
least as early as grade eight, which would 
investigate the various forces that lead 
boys and girls to go on with their educa- 
tion in a formal sense, to go into industry, 
or to undertake whatever activity they 
decide upon. We do not now know just 
exactly what it is, or how it’s accom- 
plished, or even when it occurs that re- 
sults in young people making the decision 


which leads to the definition of a life 
plan. This is an area of study in human 
resources and education which surely 
needs first-class and prompt attention. 

A third area in human resources of 
concern to all of us has to do with the 
proper utilization of talent where it is 
found. Through newspapers we advertise 
for services of people. We solicit appli- 
cants, and we have criteria for selection of 
these applicants. But judging by the rate 
of turnover in our labor force, I suspect 
that these processes of guidance in selec- 
tion are not very accurate. Surely we 
must do a better job of encouraging the 
individual to put his talents to work in 
a field which will prove challenging and 
rewarding, and at the same time enable 
him to make maximum contribution to 
the society of which he is a part. The 
nation needs the very best efforts of 
every individual, and every individual 
needs maximum opportunity to feel that 
his efforts count. 

Fitting the individual to that role in 
society which gives him the best oppor- 
tunity to make his contribution is accom- 
plished in dictator countries by assign- 
ment. But this is directly contrary to the 
whole philosophy of democratic nations. 
We shall have to find other ways to fit 
the individual to the job: persuasion, in- 
vestigation, study, and research, and con- 
viction on the part of the individual con- 
cerned—a conviction so strong that he 
may be moved to act on it. 


EDUCATION AND THE 
NEW SOCIETY 


From the beginning of time education 
has been the force on which every society 
has depended for its development, growth 
and advancement. Even primitive tribes 
recognize the fact that education of the 
oncoming generation is essential to the 
vitality of the tribe. And education be- 
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comes increasingly important as the so- 
ciety becomes more complex. 

So, then, since the process of education 
undertakes to give the individual the 
means not only of making a living but of 
living a rich life, education needs to take 
account of the demands made upon it by 
the changes of the last fifty years. Some 
practices in our educational institutions 
are greatly in need of revision and review. 

Take the simple procedure of transfer 
from one institution to another. Perhaps 
this procedure might be included in gen- 
eral articulation. Anyone who has trans- 
ferred from one institution to another 
knows very well that he runs the risk of 
losing time and ground thereby—fre- 
quently a substantial loss. Oftentimes, too, 
there is a loss in transfer of credit from 
undergraduate college to graduate school. 
And yet the individual, when he was tak- 
ing the courses in the first institution, felt 
that he was advancing toward his ultimate 
objective. 

Should we not, then, strive to articulate 
the educational process in ways which 
will not weaken the standards of perform- 
ance, but at the same time will make it 
possible for the individual to conserve 
both time and effort if he finds that he 
needs and wishes to go in a different di- 
rection from the one in which he started? 
This, I think, is an important factor in 
the need to remodel educational prac- 
tices and procedures to fit the current 
human resource needs of our country. 

We must give thoughtful consideration 
to all possible economies in education, 
because our school populations are going 
to increase a very great deal. Therefore, 
school expenses will go up. If proper 
means are not found for meeting those 
expenses, either by proper economy or 
by enhanced support, we shall have a 
crowding of people into inadequate fa- 
cilities—a situation which cannot fail to 


7 
have adverse effects on the educational 
outcome. 

We need both to effect the economy 
and to augment the support, because it is 
obvious that in 1965 we shall have at least 
40 per cent more students in our colleges 
and universities than we now have, The 
most conservative estimate I have heard 
is an enrollment of 4,000,000 young men 
and young women in colleges by 1965. 
The 1955-56 enrollment was 2,700,000. 
We need every one of these people, and 
we ought to do more to insure that they 
are well selected at the start, and that 
they are encouraged to complete their 
courses, Not that they should be babied 
to completion—this wouldn't serve our 
purpose at all—but if there are needs that 
they have, either of money or of moti- 
vation, those of us concerned with human 
resources and education have real work 
to do to see that these needs are met. 


TYPES OF EXPERIMENTATION 


Many experiments will be tried. For 
example, there is the Bay City experiment 
in the schools. I think this will not show 
any economies, I believe that the methods 
being tried there will cost just as much 
as the conventional method, but they may 
well show other desirable advantages. An 
experiment to be inaugurated this fall in 
the county in Maryland in which Hagers- 
town is located will undertake to carry 
on county-wide instruction by television 
in a number of subjects. It will be of 
great interest and importance to see 
whether the experiment will demonstrate 
acceptable results at less cost than con- 
ventional arrangements. 

In line with this experiment, the Amer- 
ican Council on Education held a con- 
ference last spring on closed-circuit tele- 
vision, for which we had planned an at- 
tendance not to exceed 4o people. By the 
time the conference was held we had ap- 
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plications which could not be refused 
from 93, proving that the interest in the 
conference was far greater than we had 
expected. Many institutions which are 
carrying on experiments in closed-circuit 
television in the effort to utilize the room 
structure of the existing buildings still 
have the advantages of a large lecture 
class, together with the opportunities and 
benefits of a small quiz section. 

These are some of the experiments 
which I happen to know about. Many 
more will be devised in the effort to 
bring about economies and improvements 
in the effectiveness of education—all ad- 
dressed to the single objective of better 
utilization of our human resources. 

How shall we encourage and help 
young people as they go forward with 
their educational plans? Many have said 
that all they need is money. I question 
this; I think they need motivation fully 
as much, if not more. I think there are 
many young people who could find the 
financial means of furthering their edu- 
cation in college and university were they 
sufficiently motivated to do so. I take 
cognizance of the fact that there are 
scholarship funds at some institutions 
which go begging. I know, too, that in 


nearly every institution with which I am 
acquainted there are very substantial loan 
funds which are not being used to the 
extent they once were. 

On the other hand, there are cases in 
which the motivation is strong and in 
which the efforts of the individual would 
be made very much more fruitful and 
productive if he had some financial sup- 
port. So I suggest that in order for 
education to move effectively and con- 
structively in augmenting our human re- 
sources, aid to students in the form of 
money and motivation is indicated. 

After all, what we seek is a society in 
which every individual may be as suc- 
cessful as he can. To my mind, the fol- 
lowing quotation from Robert Louis S-e- 
venson reflects perfectly what I con- 
ceive success to be: 


That man is a success who has lived well, 
laughed often, and loved much; who has 

ined the respect of intelligent men and 
the love of children; who has filled his niche 
and accomplished his task; who leaves the 
world better than he found it, whether by 
an improved poppy, a perfect poem, or a 
rescued soul; who never lacked appreciation 
of earth’s beauty, or failed to express it; who 
looked for the best in others and gave the 
best he had; his memory is a benediction. 


Research Findings in the Manpower Field’ 


HENRY DAVID 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL MANPOWER COUNCIL 


HE manpower field is a peculiar one, 
and almost everybody today may be 
considered a manpower “expert.” This is 
not so far-fetched as it sounds. All of us 
have had opportunities to make key de- 
cisions with to the 
of our abilities and the use of our skills, 


jud about an individual's capaci- 
ties and about the best ways of develop- 
ing and subsequently utilizing them. 
Those who are actually teaching, exer- 
cise a tremendous influence in manpower 
development through day-to-day rela- 
tionships with students in a classroom. 
And since we live in an age in which 
everybody is continually giving advice to 
everybody else and nearly everyone op- 
erates as a sort of vulgar Freudian, we are 
all endlessly acting as manpower experts, 
and not always with the happiest results. 
What does this generic term “man- 
wer” cover? First of all, it embraces, as 
does the word “man” in French law, 
women. So that manpower and woman- 
power are, up to a point, interchangeable 


* The National Manpower Council, of which 
Dr. David is executive director, was established 


at Columbia University in the spring of 1951, 
under a grant from the Ford Foundation, to 
study important man problems and to 


contribute to the development and improved 
use of manpower resources. 
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guages in which it has no accurate equiv- 
alent. By manpower we mean 

more than the who make up the 
labor force of a society, that is, the work- 
ing population. We mean also the human 
resources ca of which 
are available to a society and which will, 
in part, later be found in its working 
population. 

CONCERN WITH MANPOWER 


Manpower is not a new field of inter- 
cst, but in recent years it has been the 
object of a new kind of attention. We 
have always been concerned to some de- 
gree not only with how many people we 
have in our society, how they earn a live- 
lihood, how much education they have, 
and how they happen to be located in 
their jobs but also with the many influ- 
ences that affect each of these subjects 
of concern. 

Recently, however, the demand for 
certain kinds of personnel has been ur- 
gent, but the supply has been inadequate. 
In consequence, there has developed con- 
tinuing concern with what are conven- 
tionally called the “manpower resources” 
of the society. This new concern is a 
product of very great demands for highly 
trained people over the past fifteen years 
—years marked by a war situation, an ex- 
panding economy, the Korean conflict, 
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and high levels of employment. Even be- 
fore the 1940's, of course, we were both- 
ered by manpower shortages. We wanted 
certain kinds of people to perform cer- 
tain functions, but apparently they were 
not available. For example, we thought 
we needed, and we did, more doctors 
and nurses than we had. 

Obviously, a great many old fields of 
interest have become part of the newer 
concern with manpower. There were 
labor force and population students long 
before a group of experts appeared in 
the manpower field. Occupational data 
were prepared and analyzed long before 
a distinctive area of manpower or human 
resources study was recognized. My point 
is that the new field of manpower study 
is characterized not by a particular dis- 
cipline, but by the nature of the problems 
investigated. Those who work in the 
manpower. field lean upon all the social 
science disciplines which can throw light 
—although hardly enough—on the hu- 
man resources of the society. 


PROBLEM AREAS 


For practical purposes, studies in the 
field of manpower are concerned essen- 
tially with relationships between demand 
and supply, and when these relationships 
take the form of significant imbalances 
they constitute problems. If we have 
more teachers than school posts, we be- 
come worried. If we have unemployed 
tool and die makers, automobile mechan- 
ics, electronic technicians, and so forth, 
we are concerned. If, on the other hand, 
we have more jobs than trained people, we 
are again troubled. In our kind of econ- 
omy we do not expect to have a per- 
fect balance or equilibrium between the 
functions which have to be performed— 
expressed in terms of jobs available—and 
the people who are available to perform 
them. Disequilibrium in terms of man- 


power is a reflection of social and eco- 
nomic changes. We become concerned, 
however, when the imbalance between 
demand and supply is so great that it 
prevents us from doing things that we 
want to do because doing them becomes 
very costly, or when we find that certain 
goods or services are of poor quality. 

Intolerable costs to the society may take 
the form of failure to maintain a guided 
missile program because there are not 
enough first-rate physicists available, of 
inadequate educational or health services 
because teachers and doctors are in short 
supply, or of failure of a corporation be- 
cause the effective executives it requires 
are not available. 

Although the springboard for investi- 
gations in the manpower field is exist- 
ing or expected imbalances in demand 
and supply, there are two other areas of 
study inherent in these imbalances. One 
is development of the supply of person- 
nel, and the other is its effective utiliza- 
tion. These can be illustrated concretely. 
We know from reading the papers that 
there is a serious shortage of engineers. 
Not so long ago, in 1950, youngsters were 
warned that new engineers were likely 
to encounter difficulty in finding suitable 
employment. Both then, when there was 
fear of a surplus, and more recently, when 
the demand for engineers seemed to be 
running ahead of the available supply, the 
size of the supply was a point of major 
importance. But no less significant is the 
manner in which the trained engineers 
available are utilized. Admittedly, it is 
generally easier for people to continue 
with old practices than to adopt new 
ones. Management is subject to this hu- 
man failing, and it is not surprising that 
American industry made relatively poor 
use of engineers by having them per- 
form less than professional functions, 
such as routine calculations and drafts- 
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men’s work. Only under the pressure of 
inadequate numbers of engineers did 
management awake to the fact that many 
engineers could be freed for engineering 
tasks, if less than professionally trained 
personnel took over some functions tra- 
ditionally assigned to engineers. 

It is no secret that people have started 
to ask questions about the ways in which 
teachers are being utilized. I venture the 
assertion that teachers constitute the most 
unwisely utilized professional group in 
this country. The ablest and the poorest 
of them are utilized in exactly the same 
fashion. Extremely able teachers have less 
Opportunity to secure better rewards by 
remaining in the classroom than by be- 
coming administrators. Although the nor- 
mal impulse is simply to say that we are 
short of teachers and all that needs to be 
done is get more of them, a critical ex- 
amination of the way teachers are utilized 
in the classroom may put a different face 
on the problem of the teacher shortage. 

An examination of utilization practices 
in the medical profession indicates that it 
is possible by altering such practices to 
achieve the same effect with respect to 
the level of service provided as by adding 
more personnel. Every group of trained 
workers can, so to speak, be stretched in 
size by changing the patterns of utiliza- 
tion. Jobs can be redesigned; job func- 
tions can be analyzed to determine what 
aspects of them can be carried by other 
workers with less training; investment in 
machinery can be increased in order to 
reduce reliance on certain kinds of work- 
ers; improved supervision may lead to 
better utilization. 

In this connection it should be noted 
that one of the engaging mysteries en- 
countered in manpower research is that 
the supply can always be made adequate 
by changing the nature of the demand. 
This you can readily figure out for your- 


selves. For example, by reducing the 
standard of medical service, we could 
make a shortage of doctors or nurses dis- 
appear. If the ratio of students to teachers 
could be changed, the teacher shortage 
would be considerably lessened. If gov- 
ernment and industry decided to cut 
their investments in research and develop- 
ment, the demand for engineers and sci- 
entists of various kinds would be signifi- 
cantly reduced. 

To sum up, the boundaries of the man- 
power field are, broadly speaking, defined 
by the questions that are posed about de- 
mand, supply, human resources develop- 
ment, and utilization. The kinds of prob- 
lems which have occupied the National 
Manpower Council and other groups are, 
consequently, somewhat different from 
the issues involved in traditional labor’ 
force studies. The latter are primarily 
concerned with the available working 
population. Manpower studies emphasize 
the potential or dynamic aspects of the 
human resources story, and focus on hu- 
man Capacities, processes involved in the 
development of skills, problems of cre- 
ativity, and patterns of utilization. 


MANPOWER STUDIES 


The large umbrella of manpower 
studies thus covers all of the factors which 
influence the demand and supply of 
human resources. Manpower studies seek 
to illuminate changes in demand for spe- 
cific categories of personnel; to determine 
the supply available for training; to un- 
derstand the process of occupational 
choice; to clarify the functions of educa- 
tional institutions in human resource de- 
velopment; to see the interrelationships 
among differentially trained people; and 
to deal with a host of related problems. 

I have already observed that research in 
the manpower field makes use of the meth- 
ods, knowledge, and insights of all the 
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social sciences. It calls upon the popula- 
tion specialist, the economist, the sociolo- 
gist, the psychologist, and the social psy- 
chologist, the historian, the educationist, 
and still others. This is true because 
answers to problems of demand and sup- 
ply and of human resource development 
and utilization have to be formulated in 
terms of cultural change, social institu- 
tions, structure and functioning of the 
economy, individual and group psychol- 
ogy, and the like. Try to explain, for 
example, why there was a significant 
change in birth rate after 1940, by study- 
ing factors not related directly to the 
marital practices of married couples. Or 
try to explain changes in the number of 
students entering and graduating from 
_ engineering schools in terms of any single 
factor. My point is that problems of this 
sort cannot be tackled without calling 
upon the practitioners of diverse disci- 
plines, who must pool their resources 
when engaged in research in the man- 
power field. In this field almost all the 
crucial problems lie on only partially 
explored frontiers. Thus, problems of 
guidance and counseling have received 
attention for almost half a century, but 
we still know relatively little about the 
whole process of occupational choice. 

Perhaps the easiest way of setting forth 
the nature of manpower inquiries, the 
variety of disciplines involved in their 
pursuit, and the unsatisfactory state of 
existing knowledge (to which I have re- 
ferred) is to tell you something about the 
National Manpower Council’s current 
study of womanpower, 


WOMANPOWER STUDY 


The Council started with certain fairly 
obvious facts which point to the conclu- 
sion that significant changes have been 
taking place in the paid employment of 


women in recent years. There are now 
approximately 22 million women in the 
labor force, and that is a little more than 
30 per cent of the total working popula- 
tion of the United States. In the course of 
a year, some 25 to 28 million women are 
probably engaged in paid employment. 
The kinds of women who work are not 
the same as in the past; nor has their 
occupational distribution remained unal- 
tered. The Council is concerned not with 
changing the role of women in Ameri- 
can life, but with the contribution that 
more than half of the human resources 
of the nation can make to the American 
economy, to the country’s security, to its 
“brainpower” resources, and the like. 
In its investigation, the Council had to 
begin with the numbers and kinds of 
women employed, the nature of their em- 
ployment, the occupations in which they 
are found. It has asked questions about 
the relationship of age, education, income, 
ethnic characteristics, and geographical 
location to paid employment. In mapping 
the terrain of women in paid employ- 
ment, the Council has asked a series of 
questions about the relevant factors which 
encourage or discourage the presence of 
women in the labor force, and about cur- 
rent employment policies, practices, and 
problems. It has endeavored to learn as 
much as it can about the feelings and con- 
victions of both men and women regard- 
ing the traits of women as workers, their 
capacities, and the significant attitudes 
which bear upon the employment of 
women. In a sense, the Council has had to 
deal with the attitude of our American 
society toward work and what consti- 
tutes appropriate work for whom. Dur- 
ing the past half century there has been 
a revolution in the participation of 
mothers in paid employment. Involved in 
this revolution are a major depression, 
two world wars, changes in the economy, 
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social attitudes, educational institutions 
and opportunities, marriage and fertility 
rates, and a host of other developments. 

The Council also found that it was im- 
portant to learn all it could about what 
makes men’s jobs men’s jobs, and women’s 
jobs women’s jobs. This is not an easy 
distinction to understand. The more one 
studies it, the less satisfactory are the 
available explanations. For example, fruit 
packing is traditional women’s work on 
the West Coast; fish packing is a man’s 
job. In one part of the country, husking 
corn is a woman’s job; in another it is a 
man’s job. How jobs and occupations ac- 
quire and change “sex labels” is a fasci- 
nating inquiry into cultural history and 
social psychology. 

What else has the Council had to con- 
sider in studying womanpower? One 
thing is the way people are prepared for 
work in our society. This leads directly 
to an examination of the high school and 
post-high-school experiences of women 
in relation to paid employment. Since 
women behave differently in the labor 
market from the way men do, the Coun- 
cil has had to discover what the differ- 
ences are and why they exist. Work for 
most women is not continuous, and rela- 
tively few women reach top-level jobs. 
Why? Are these characteristics a product 
of qualities peculiar to women or, as is far 
more likely, of other factors? What bear- 
ing does the existing body of protective 
legislation have upon the present and fu- 
ture participation of women in paid em- 
ployment? 

I have touched upon only some of the 
issues which require examination in order 
to understand what is presumably hap- 
pening with the employment of women 
and what can be done to develop and 
utilize more effectively more than half 
of the nation’s human resources. I hope 
that this has suggested the dimensions and 


some of the facets of an ambitious study 
in the manpower field. 


MAJOR FINDINGS 


Certain important general findings 
emerge from the manpower studies of 
recent years. A major finding is that there 
isa tremendously complex concatenation 
of factors affecting the demand for and 
the supply of highly trained people in 
our society, and that relatively small al- 
terations in any one of these factors can 
have large-scale consequences. 

A second general finding is that there 
is a complex interplay of policies which 
influence manpower development and 
utilization. The home, the family, the 
schools, as well as government, employ- 
ers, and the trade unions are all makers of 
manpower policy. Manpower policy can 
be initiated on a series of fronts. 

The next significant finding is that, so 
far as the United States is concerned, the 
key manpower problems are qualitative in 
character rather than quantitative. That 
is to say, we have fairly fixed population 
limits and we can make good guesses 
about what our population will be for the 
next decade or more. What might be 
done to increase our total resources quan- 
titatively is fairly clear. We might, but 
only conceivably, drastically change our 
immigration policy. We might, theoreti- 
cally, adopt policies, as have some Euro- 
pean countries, to encourage higher birth 
rates. But the area in which real oppor- 
tunities—as well as challenges—for action 
lie is defined by the possibility of en- 
hancing the quality of our manpower re- 
sources. We can do something to lift the 
skill level of the society as a whole and of 
each of the highly trained groups in the 
labor force. The more one understands 
what could be accomplished in this re- 
spect, the more one is inclined to stress 
the importance of our educational insti- 
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tutions. I think that it is an understate- 
ment to assert that, with respect to our 
manpower resources, America’s invest- 
ment in education remains far from 
adequate. 

A fourth general finding is that the 
well-being and progress of the society 
as a whole depend heavily, if not pri- 
marily, upon the quality of our man- 
power resources. It may be noted that it 
is possible now at our present rate of pro- 
duction of goods and services to replace 
in about 1.3 years the total physical capi- 
tal investment in the United States. That 
is, our productive level is so high that 
problems of capital formation and capital 
replacement no longer have the critical 


importance they once had. The crucial 
problems are, so to speak, problems of 
“investment” in human beings. 

Another important finding which 
emerged—and it is a familiar one—is that 
much of the nation’s human resource po- 
tential of high ability is presently wasted. 
It is not adequately identified and de- 
veloped. 

The last general finding is that if one 
looks to the future, fairly high levels of 
demand for highly trained people of all 
sorts must be expected. And this, of 
course, merely lends emphasis to the 
themes of human resources development 
and of manpower utilization which I have 
stressed throughout this discussion. 


Problems in Developing Human Potential* 
ELI GINZBERG 


DIRECTOR, CONSERVATION OF HUMAN RESOURCES PROJECT 


W™ should we want to do any- 
thing about human potential? 
Men are born, they suffer, and they die. 
To what end should they be developed? 

We are concerned with this subject be- 
cause of the ethos of our society. We are 
dedicated to perpetual improvement, 
surely to perpetual change. As the his- 
torian Bury pointed out years ago, ours 
is a society dedicated to the idea of prog- 
ress. As a consequence of this dedication 
we must be concerned with the develop- 
ment of human potential. 

If this basic assumption about continu- 
ous progress is questioned, interest in the 
development of human potential may 
evaporate. If striving after progress is 
viewed as an error, as many philosophers 
have viewed it—and the daily newspaper 
provides strong support for these philos- 
ophers—then there is no reason to be con- 
cerned about the development of po- 
tential. But since we in the United States 
are committed, for better or worse, to 
the idea of progress—so firmly com- 
mitted that we apparently are infecting 
the rest of the world with this idea—we 
have no option but to be concerned with 
the problem of human development. 

We are dedicated not only to change 


* Dr. Ginzberg is also Director of Staff Stud- 
ies, National Manpower Council. In this ca- 
Pacity he is occupied with evaluating manpower 
problems of crucial concern to the United States 
and recommending constructive policies for 
their solution. 
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and progress but also to accomplishing 
our national goals without violating dem- 
ocratic values. The Russians also are dedi- 
cated to change and progress, but they 
are able to pursue their ambitious pro- 
grams without reference to questions of 
freedom for the individual. We, on the 
other hand, face the challenge of having 
to improve the development of human 
potential without manipulating the hu- 
man beings who comprise our society. 
For if we resort to manipulation, we will 
be sacrificing a higher value—personal 
freedom. 

Several months ago a Congressman ad- 
dressed the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science on what we in 
this country should learn from the Rus- 
sians about the proper treatment of sci- 
entists and engineers. The Congressman 
explained that the Russians are careful to 
conserve their intellectual resources by 
developing the full potential of their 
ablest people. He believed that the United 
States had been very short-sighted in its 
treatment of scientists and engineers. 

Until I read the Congressman’s re- 
marks, I was under the impression that 
we were disturbed about Soviet Russia 
primarily because of her ways of dealing 
with people, and that the last thing in the 
world we want to do is to imitate her 
methods of manipulating and controlling 
human beings for the so-called greater 
good of a collectivist society. But the 
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Congressman’s slip should help to remind 
us that important as the development of 
human potential is, it does not represent 
the summum bonum. 


FACTS ABOUT POTENTIAL 


What do we know about the develop- 
ment of human potential? Obviously, it 
will not be possible even to summarize 
here all that we know about human po- 
tential. A few points, however, appear 
to me to warrant emphasis. 

We know that people differ at birth 
as to their potential. Differences in adult 
performance reflect in part these differ- 
ences in genetic endowment. These dif- 
ferences in genetic potential are individ- 
ual differences and do not warrant any 
generalizations about groups. There is 
no scientific basis for postulating signifi- 
cant stable differences between groups 
with respect to such a fundamental fac- 
tor as intelligence. Of course significant 
differences exist among groups with re- 
spect to physical characteristics such as 
height. 

The second point worthy of emphasis 
is the impossibility of assessing the rela- 
tive weight of genetic factors as com- 
pared with influence of environment dur- 
ing the early years of a child’s life. A 
child cannot be satisfactorily tested as to 
general learning ability until about the 
time he begins school. At that age the ge- 
netic and the environmental factors are 
thoroughly intermingled. Without com- 
mitting oneself to an extreme Freudian 
position, it would be venturesome to 
write down, and surely to write off, the 
significance of early childhood on the 
development of the personality, includ- 
ing the later ability of the child to learn 
and perform. Data have been collected 
about a group of Negro children in New 
Haven who, by the time they were two 
years of age, showed signs of being re- 


tarded in their learning ability because 
of the environment in which they lived. 

The next point bears on the fact that 
most research dealing with potential has 
concentrated on the study of intelligence. 
There is less than full agreement among 
the experts as to the nature of intelli- 
gence, but there is much less knowledge, 
and certainly less agreement, about such 
key qualities as capacities, values, and 
interest. A little experimental work has 
been done in the field of music. The ca- 
pacity to appreciate music, to play, and 
to compose are three quite different ca- 
pacities, sometimes found in one person, 
more often not. About painting we know 
still less. In fact, we are just at the dawn 
of knowledge as far as our understanding 
of potential is concerned. 


ROLE OF ENVIRONMENT 


The next important point colges is 
the significant role that environmen‘ plays 
in determining whether or not a person’s 
potential will be developed. In discussing 
the influence of environment it is well to 
distinguish between opportunities that a 
person has to learn and his motivation to 
do so. A group of educational sociologists 
at Chicago University have contended 
that differences in the environment ex- 
plain the differences found between test 
scores of children who grow up in middle- 
class homes and those bred in the slums. 
This group holds that the tests used to 
measure intelligence are biased with ma- 
terials drawn from the life and culture 
of middle-class families, Probably if these 
tests contained more questions about sex, 
the police, and death, those growing up 
in slum communities would score higher. 

Although there is some truth in the 
contention that most tests are “culturally 
biased,” the fact remains that not all learn- 
ing is of equal importance and that some 
types of learning have more value than 
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others in helping the individual meet the 
performance standards of the society in 
which he lives. This means that potential 
cannot be considered in the abstract, but 
only in relation to the established values 
of a society. 

The final point relates to personality. 
It is important to stress that the individual 
himself always has the primary respon- 
sibility for deciding whether or not his 
potential will be developed to the full. 
Neither the most indulgent of parents 
nor the wisest of teachers can develop a 
young person unless he or she cooperates 
by putting forth the investment, the ef- 
fort, the discipline required. 

This fact must be stressed because we 
frequently overlook it. As I pointed out 
earlier, important as opportunity is for 
the development of potential, the crucial 
determinant is how the individual re- 
sponds to his opportunities. College coun- 
selors have long noted that among the 
most unsettled students are sons whose 
fathers have been outstandingly success- 
ful. These young men come from homes 
where they have been afforded excellent 
opportunities, but for various reasons, 
primarily emotional, they have not been 
able to profit significantly from their 
advantages. 


DEVELOPING POTENTIAL 


These, then, are a few things that we 
know about human potential. -What can 
we do about developing it more fully? 
Having stipulated that the environment 
plays an important role, let us consider to 
what extent it can influence the develop- 
ment of potential. In a book entitled 
Issues in the Study of Talent, Dr. Douglas 
W. Bray, a former member of the Con- 
servation of Human Resources Staff, 
makes the point that at present about 6 
per cent of the population of the United 
States score 125 or above on standard in- 


telligence tests. However, among children 
growing up in good homes, in a well-to- 
do community with good schools, 25 per 
cent will score 125 or above. At the other 
extreme, among children from severely 
handicapped homes, as in the case of 
those growing up in a Negro slum area, 
not more than 1 per cent will reach the 
125 level. It is not correct to explain all 
of these differences solely in terms of the 
quality of schooling available, but the 
range largely reflects the total environ- 
mental opportunities present or absent 
in childhood—housing, recreational areas, 
schools. These figures suggest that with 
time, not just 6 per cent of the nation’s 
population should be able to reach the 
125 I. Q. level, but about 25 per cent. If 
this were accomplished, the nation would 
enjoy a threefold increase in the number 
of people with high potential. 

Back of the question of adequate 
schools and other community facilities is 
the economic status of individual families 
and the larger community, which deter- 
mines many things, including the level 
of support for educational and other so- 
cial services. Several years ago Dr. Bray 
and I published a study, The Uneducated, 
in which we analyzed the states in terms 
of per-capita income and expenditures 
for schooling in relation to the prevalence 
of illiteracy. It was quickly clear that 
illiteracy was closely associated with 
poverty, individual and social. 

A few months ago we published a book 
entitled The Negro Potential. In it we 
emphasized the strikingly different op- 
portunities afforded a Negro child who 
is born and grows up in an overcut farm 
area of Tennessee or Mississippi, where 
$700 represents the cash income of his 
family for an entire year, and a Negro 
child who grows up in Atlanta or New 
York City, Not only will the youngster 
in the urban centers attend better schools, 
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but the higher income that his family 
earns will insure a more balanced diet 
and many amenities unknown to the child 
of sharecroppers. I do not wish to suggest 
that radio and television contribute 
greatly to the development of potential, 
but a child who is exposed to them early 
will in general have an advantage. 

Let us not overemphasize the impor- 
tance of the school for the development 
of potential. Education begins in and is 
greatly limited by the home. Teachers 
must be careful not to claim too much. 
The school system can do only a part of 
the development job. Since personality 
is largely formed before a child starts to 
school, there is a limit to what the school 
can do toward developing his potential. 

How the child responds to school will 
depend in large measure on the attitude 
of his parents toward education. If they 
ignore or deprecate it, the child is likely 
to respond accordingly. If I may be per- 
mitted a generalization, our society is 
guilty of double talk about education. 
We preach about its importance, but we 
prove by our actions that we do not con- 
sider education very important. Witness 
the relatively low levels of community 
support for schools and universities. 

Not only do we indulge in double talk 
about education, but we fail to appreciate 
the extent to which we are ambivalent 
toward basic values that so largely con- 
dition the decisions that individuals make 
in preparing themselves for work. Clearly, 
the rewards that attach to different pro- 
fessions and occupations will largely de- 
termine how people distribute themselves 
within the occupational matrix. Why 
should a student stay with his books when 
Sport is respected and learning is viewed 
as esoteric? Why should a man become 
an academician when corporations pay 
faithful but unimaginative people $25,000 
a year? 


IMPLICATIONS FOR GUIDANCE 


What, then, are some of the implica- 
tions for guidance growing out of the 
preceding discussion of the development 
of human potential? There is enough 
truth in the cultural bias of intelligence 
tests to put all counselors on their guard 
in interpreting test scores. Walter Bing- 
ham pointed out that more than 10,000 
soldiers of World War II, if I recall the 
figure correctly, scored in the top group 
on the Army’s General Classification Test 
although they had never gone beyond 
elementary school. Since years of school- 
ing completed is frequently used as a 
criterion of ability in the absence of an 
intelligence test score, the likelihood of 
serious errors in evaluation becomes clear. 
But the problem grows more complex. 
Since scores on tests are affected by 
schooling experience, care must be taken 
not to apply national norms to segments 
of the population that have not acquired 
as much schooling as the average. I have 
repeatedly recommended that the Armed 
Forces allow, in their interpretations of 
test scores, for regional differences in 
educational preparation, 

Counselors would be wise not to take 
any score too seriously. The National 
Manpower Council will publish this fall 
the findings of a two-year study on 
womanpower. One of the facts about 
women is that they earn consistently 
higher grades in school than men do— 
surely in high school, and probably also 
in college. I have never been very much 
impressed with this finding, because I have 
long believed that girls have a greater 
desire to comply and please their teach- 
ers, which explains their margin over 
boys. More impressive than the advan- 
tage that girls have over boys in average 
grades is the extent to which men out- 
number women in securing scholarships 
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based upon competitive examinations. 
Apparently more boys than girls apply 
themselves seriously to their studies. 

Another challenge to guidance grows 
out of the fact that we have become 
so preoccupied with developing “well- 
integrated, well-adjusted” people that we 
often forget that a person with high po- 
tential in one area is likely to display 
average or low potential in other areas. 
I know of no human being who manifests 
high potential in all areas. Winston 
Churchill has demonstrated high potential 
as statesman, writer, and painter, but 
there are many areas in which he is not 
distinguished and there are probably 
some things that he does poorly. The 
guidance counselor should be careful 
about setting as his ideal the development 
of the “well-adjusted person.” In Anna 
Roe’s book The Making of a Scientist 
there is ample material to underscore the 
fact that distinction in one field is almost 
always associated with weakness in others. 

But since effective performance in the 
adult world requires at least a moderate 
degree of emotional balance, it would be 
an error for guidance counselors to ig- 
nore evidence that certain young people 
might be in danger of losing their emo- 
tional balance. Lacking such balance, they 
will not be able to make constructive use 
of their potential. 

If this discussion of the development of 
potential has merit, it is particularly im- 
portant for guidance counselors to ask 
themselves who are the people that most 
need their help. Having been trained as 
an economist, I am forced to remember 
that we do not have the resources to do 
everything that it would be socially de- 
sirable to do—surely not all at once. Two 
thousand years ago we were told that to 
him who hath shall be given. What about 
those who have not? Is it not they who 
have the greatest need? Think of the 


young people growing up in the poor 
areas of the country or in the slum neigh- 
borhoods of a metropolitan center. In 
their homes there is little knowledge of 
the opportunities that exist in the world 
of work and even less knowledge of ways 
in which young people can prepare them- 
selves to take advantage of these oppor- 
tunities. These are the children who need 
guidance most and receive it least. In 
connection with an earlier study, Occu- 
pational Choice, we had an opportunity 
to learn how a typical school system ar- 
ranged for boys from a poor neighbor- 
hood to enter a particular vocational high 
school without prior determination of 
the interests or capacities of the students, 
but simply on the basis that the solution 
was desirable administratively. To have 
identified which of those boys could with 
encouragement and assistance have gone 
ahead and prepared themselves for more 
advanced work would have required time 
and effort. 

There is great need for considering 
more carefully than hitherto what allo- 
cation should be made of the limited guid- 
ance resources that are available, at the 
same time that efforts are continued to 
expand these resources. In this connec- 
tion, it may be the better part of wisdom 
to set modest goals. Only those young 
people who will take some initiative in 
making use of available guidance services 
will be able to profit. As in psychiatry, 
only those who want help and will co- 
operate can be helped. Admittedly, an 
able counselor may find it possible to 
stimulate some young people to exercise 
initiative. But it is necessary to recognize 
from the outset that a high proportion 
of young people will not respond, or will 
do so in only a perfunctory manner. This 
is still a further reason for considering 

1 Eli Ginzberg and Associates, Occupational 


Choice: An Approach to General Theory (New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1951). 
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carefully how to use limited resources. 
There is no point in trying to sell a Cadil- 
lac to a person who earns $50 a week. 
There is no point in trying to force guid- 
ance services upon students who are in- 
different, particularly when others are 
greatly in need of these services. 

A related point bears on the nature of 
the services that guidance should provide. 
Behavior in adolescence has been said to 
be scarcely distinguishable from insanity. 
This being the case, there are many types 
of help that young people might profit 
from. Ours is not yet a society, nor is it 
likely soon to become one, in which the 
trial and error method of growing up will 
be replaced by a galaxy of organized pro- 
fessional services made available by the 
community for the use of all. As far as 
guidance services are concerned, major 
emphasis should be placed upon provid- 
ing young people with information in a 
form that they can absorb about their 
educational and occupational choices. 
Since the individual finally is responsible 
for developing his own potential, the best 


that guidance can do is to help him under- 
stand the complexities of the real world 
and how to cope with them. 

Finally, it is important to remember 
that the entire society operates as a coun- 
selor through its values, its economic in- 
centives, and the training opportunities 
that it provides. A professional guidance 
service, inside the schools or outside, 
should always see itself as a specialized 
and delimited agency operating together 
with such basic institutions as the family, 
the church, and business. Young people 
grow up by assimilating, digesting, and 
rejecting the tremendous number of in- 
fluences to which they are exposed. It 
must remain for the individual to decide 
whether he desires to develop his full 
potential. We have reached a level of 
economic well-being in the United States 
where many persons are choosing a type 
of life in which they expose themselves to 
minimum demands. Such persons are not 
interested in developing their full poten- 
tial. Society can only encourage them to 
do so; the final decision must be theirs. 


Identification of Human Abilities* 


HENRY CHAUNCEY 


PRESIDENT, EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE 


ore than a decade ago President 
Sproul of the University of Cali- 
fornia said: 


The intelligence of our citizenry is a re- 
source which transcends in importance all 
other natural resources. One may condone 
the waste of many resources on the ground 
that science will someday discover a sub- 
stitute that is just as good. But intelligence is 
quite unique and though science search dili- 
gently it will never find a substitute for it. 

We do not know how much intelligence 
the citizenry of this nation is capable of pro- 
ducing. We pay little attention to intelli- 
gence unless it forces itself to the surface 
and trickles into a college or university by 
force of gravity. If it happens that it comes 
to the surface in a backwoods area or a rural 
district, where the process of trickling down 
to college is made difficult by distance and 
lack of funds, the chances are that the trickle 
will sink into the earth again unwept, un- 
honored, and unsung . . . unless, of course, 
it happens to be one of the fastest running, 
highest jumping, or quickest trickles on the 
track, court, or gridiron, 


Many millions of words have been 
written during the past decade about the 
importance of discovering these trickles 
of talent—not only the “talent” that is 
going to college but all the many talents 
required to sustain our expanding econ- 


* As president of the ETS in Princeton, New 
Jersey, since 1948, Dr. Chauncey has contributed 
much to the field of testing. He has had wide 
experience in educational projects and has con- 
tributed to numerous educational and profes- 
sional publications. 
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omy. Each passing year has reinforced 
the belief that we can no longer afford to 
pursue a laissez-faire policy where hu- 
man abilities are concerned. The propor- 
tion of the population working in highly 
skilled jobs is increasing; the proportion 
of unskilled and semiskilled workers is 
decreasing. I think that we must be re- 
conciled to the fact that the society in 
which we live is going to demand larger 
and larger numbers of people with highly 
developed abilities to cope with the in- 
creased complexity of society and to fill 
the many jobs requiring high level talent. 
This need is forcing us to re-examine the 
very nature of talent—how it is identified, 
how it is developed, and how it is being 
used. 

In this discussion I shall consider 
mainly three things: first, in a general 
way, what we mean by “human abilities” 
and how these are discovered and devel- 
oped; second, the critical role that identi- 
fication of ability plays in the guidance 
process; and finally, a program of action 
to discover ability early so that the in- 
dividual and the nation can benefit from 
its development. 

While I shall discuss mainly the dis- 
covery and development of talent, this 
should not be taken to mean that I am 
unconcerned about the importance of 
using trained people at their highest level 
of ability. Discovering and developing 
talent and making good use of that talent 
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once it becomes available are two aspects 
of the same problem. There is little point 
in undertaking the former without also 
doing something about the latter. If 
identification of talent and its develop- 
ment offer the key to our manpower 
problem, full and effective utilization is 
like unlocking the door to gain access to 
the vast stores of energy, creativity, and 
productivity which would otherwise be 
lost to our society. 


WHAT ARE HUMAN ABILITIES? 


The terms ability and aptitude are var- 
iously used by psychologists and laymen. 
By ability I mean the capability to per- 
form a particular task, People can gen- 
erally demonstrate their ability, and for 
this reason abilities can usually be meas- 
ured directly. 

An aptitude, on the other hand, repre- 
sents the individual’s capacity, the knowl- 
edge and skill that will later give him the 
ability to perform the task. The presence 
of an aptitude in an individual cannot 
be measured directly, but can often be 
inferred from indirect evidence supplied 
by measures of certain characteristics. 
Such measures are commonly called apti- 
tude tests; so, while we measure reading 
ability by a test of reading, we measure 
aptitude for reading by reading readiness 
tests, which are aptitude tests by a special 
name. 

Sometimes confusing is the fact that 
an ability test may also be an aptitude test 
for another task. The distinction, it seems 
to me, hinges on point of view. Are we 
looking at the characteristics of an in- 
dividual in terms of what he can do now 
or in terms of what he may be able to do 
at some future time if these characteristics 
are developed? 

Aptitudes are often thought of as in- 
nate. The expression “he was born that 
way”—when used to refer to some gifted 


person who has demonstrated superior 
accomplishment—implies the belief that 
any display of unusual ability or talent is 
primarily a matter of native endowment. 
If one isn’t “born that way” he’s appar- 
ently out of luck; there’s nothing he can 
do about it. 

It used to be very fashionable to de- 
bate the relative importance of heredity 
and environment. The extreme environ- 
mentalist would, of course, attach little 
importance to heredity. “Give me a new- 
born babe,” he might say, “and I can 
make him into a poet, composer, scholar 
. +. Or an expert pickpocket, if you will.” 
This debate has simmered down con- 
siderably. There is abundant evidence of 
important biological differences in chil- 
dren from birth, and there is also evi- 
dence to support the belief that the kind 
of environment in which a child is reared 
is responsible for important differences. 

Nobody has yet adequately quantified 
or precisely measured the relationship be- 
tween heredity and environment, yet we 
do know that somehow, from the inter- 
action that takes place between the two, 
there emerges a unique individual who 
remains unique throughout his lifetime. 

One of the factors in this uniqueness 
that has long been recognized is the de- 
gree to which people differ in their ca- 
pacity to learn new tasks and adapt to 
new situations. But having the capacity 
to learn a new task is not the same as 
having the ability to do it. We now re- 
alize that aptitudes—no matter in what 
field—must be developed. If an aptitude 
is inadequately developed, it becomes lost 
for all practical purposes. A tennis player 
who does not get started in the game 
until he is sixteen or eighteen years old 
is not likely to achieve Davis Cup calibre. 
An occasional natural athlete, starting 
late, may still acquire considerable skill, 
but not of the order he might have 
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reached. Essentially the same logic ap- 
plies to the development of skills requisite 
for success in all of our highly specialized 
fields. Aptitude is rather like a plant that 
must be carefully tended from the very 
start. Set in barren soil and deprived of 
necessary nutriments it becomes stunted 
and can never achieve full growth. 

Efforts to identify aptitude and to en- 
courage its development must begin 
early. Our schools have the opportunity 
and the responsibility for developing 
skills of many sorts, but particularly 
those involved in reading and arithmetic, 
which are basic to learning generally. 
Unless these essential skills are mastered 
during the early years in school, the in- 
dividual will never achieve his original 
potentialities. 

Teaching that fails to develop interest 
and a real motivation to learn places a 
ceiling on how far a child can go. During 
his early school years the child needs 
exposure to a variety of experiences to 
help him discover where his interest and 
abilities lie. As he learns and gains in 
ability, he increases his potentiality for 
mastering skills at progressively higher 
levels. Dr. Alex Wesman has likened this 
spiraling process to the growth that oc- 
curs in investment capital that bears in- 
terest. The interest becomes additional 
capital and this may, in turn, be rein- 
vested to earn still more interest. 


ROLE OF GUIDANCE 


Guidance is explicitly concerned with 
helping each individual to recognize and 
to make the most of his potentialities. This 
too is a goal of education in a democracy. 
But democracy in education does not 
mean that all children must be given 
equal treatment as though they were all 
alike. Rather, all children should be given 
equal opportunity to develop their poten- 
tialities, recognizing that each child is 


unique and that because of this his growth 
needs will be different. 

In his challenging book Free and Un- 
equal, Dr. Roger Williams, an eminent 
biochemist at the University of Texas, 
argues that the whole concept of free- 
dom has its basis in the fact that people 
are different biologically. If we were all 
alike, freedom would be meaningless. We 
would all choose to do the same things 
and we would find happiness and satis- 
faction on the same road through life. 
Freedom becomes important because we 
are different. We must have freedom if 
we are to satisfy the needs and drives and 
modes of expression that are uniquely 
our own. 

This concept, I feel, helps us to appre- 
ciate the significant role that guidance 
plays in a democratic society. Because 
we recognize that individuals are differ- 
ent and allow each individual a large 
measure of freedom in selecting the di- 
rection of his lifework, we must provide 
our young people with the knowledge 
and self-understanding they need in order 
to exercise this freedom of choice in- 
telligently. 

A Russian youth has little freedom of 
choice. The extreme environmentalist 
viewpoint represented by the now repu- 
diated genetics of Lysenko clearly sug- 
gests that the Soviets hold to the lump- 
of-dough concept of human development. 
All children are viewed as being pretty 
much alike at birth and can therefore be 
moulded at will by the state through 
manipulation of the environment. The 
curriculum in Soviet schools is rigidly 
prescribed and exceedingly rigorous. No 
allowance is made for individual differ- 
ences, All students are treated alike; those 
who fail to make the grade fall by the 
wayside and are shunted into lower-level 
occupations. Those who proceed from 
rung to rung up the educational ladder 
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find that they can usually go as high as 
their ability and industriousness will carry 
them, but only in those fields in which the 
State needs trained specialists. By opening 
and closing opportunities for training— 
as if they were sluice gates in a canal— 
the Russians appear to be meeting their 
manpower requirements more readily and 
more efficiently than are the nations of 
the West. But I find that there is some- 
thing terrifying in this ruthless efficiency. 
I hope that despite our concern over the 
rapid rise in the number of technical 
personnel in Russia, we will not attempt 
to emulate Russian methods. 

In some ways our methods lack direct- 
ness and efficiency. Students try this 
course and that course—exploring vari- 
ous fields; seeking careers which they 
hope will give them the greatest satisfac- 
tion, meet their individual needs, and 
make use of the interests, abilities, and 
aptitudes that have been developing since 
birth. Many students drift along, waiting 
for circumstances to make their decisions 
for them. 

Guidance seeks to help the student 
understand himself. The process tends 
to be an informal one during the early 
school years, when parents, teachers, and 
others who work with children endeavor 
to provide a wide variety of experiences, 
By a continuous trial-and-error process, 
children begin to discover what they can 
do well, what gives them the greatest 
satisfaction, how they compare with their 
classmates. The child gradually builds a 
self concept—a picture of himself as he 
thinks he is. He also formulates some 
rough concepts of the sort of person he 
would like to be and the way in which 
he would like to be perceived by others. 

The teacher is also developing her pic- 
ture of Johnny as a person. By observing 
him and comparing him with other chil- 
dren, she can often judge fairly well 


where his strengths and weaknesses lie. 
She may identify unusual aptitudes or 
recognize areas in which Johnny needs 
help. Knowing the results of an intelli- 
gence test may give her an idea of the 
child’s general learning ability. His 
achievement test scores will tell her how 
successful he has been in developing his 
aptitudes and mastering the basic skills 
that are needed for future educational 
progress. Knowing these things about 
Johnny helps her plan a program that will 
help him make the most of his capabilities. 
Sharing some of this information with the 
child may help him to formulate a more 
realistic self-concept and a more realistic 
picture of the person he can hope to be. 

It is not until he reaches the eighth or 
ninth grade that a pupil has anything to 
say about the kind of education he will 
receive. At the transition point between 
elementary school or junior high and the 
senior high school, most youngsters are 
confronted with the necessity of making 
a decision that may have far-reaching im- 
plications for their whole future. They 
may select a college preparatory course, 
a vocational course, or a commercial 
course. This is not to imply that a deci- 
sion made at the eighth or ninth grade is 
irreversible or that a poor choice cannot 
be rectified. Usually it can be, provided 
the student somehow gains the insight 
and the motivation needed for him to 
make the change. His new insight may 
come through failure in the course he 
selected. It may come as the result of in- 
creased understanding of himself and his 
ambitions; it may come as a result of new 
information about occupations or the 
preparation required for entry into an 
occupation that interests him. I submit 
that we ought to do everything possible 
to help the student gain these insights 
before he makes his decision about his 
high school course of study. 
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In order that the student may make an 
intelligent decision at this critical ninth- 
grade level, those responsible for guidance 
must help him as best they can to ap- 
praise his aptitudes and abilities, to take 
stock of his interests and values, and to 
look into the future in an effort to see 
where his decision may lead. To make a 
sound choice, the student needs to know 
what opportunities exist in the world of 
work, what the requirements are for var- 
ious careers, the kinds of educational 
preparation that are usually required, and 
his capacity for the course of training in- 
volved. 

Without doubt the most difficult 
aspect of guidance—and at the same time 
the most important—is the synthesis that 
must be made between the pupil’s in- 
terests, aptitudes, and abilities on the one 
hand and the requirements of various 
jobs and courses of study on the other. 
With the tools and the knowledge we 
now have concerning the factors that in- 
fluence job success, we can make only 
rather crude predictions about the course 
of action that will give him the greatest 
chance of achieving success and long- 
term satisfaction. 

Despite these limitations, the fact re- 
mains that the student needs this informa- 
tion at about the ninth-grade level to help 
him make the wisest possible decision 
about his high-school course of study. 
Youngsters at this age often seem cock- 
sure or publicly profess indifference 
about the future. But we know that a 
great many are anxious and full of ques- 
tions about their own abilities. In a na- 
tional survey conducted several years ago 
Dr. Ben Shimberg, now a member of the 
Educational Testing Service staff, found 
that nearly six out of ten students at the 
high-school level wanted to know “for 
what work am I best suited?” and “how 
much ability do I actually have?” Even 


at the seventh- and eighth-grade levels, 
concerns such as these were expressed by 
nearly half of the students in the national 
survey. 

By the time a student reaches the elev- 
enth or twelfth grade he faces another 
important choice point. The kinds of de- 
cisions he must make are, however, largely 
influenced by the choices he made in the 
ninth grade. If he elected a college pre- 
paratory course and has made reasonably 
good grades, his major decisions probably 
center around the choice of a college and 
a tentative area of study. If his high- 
school preparation has been vocational 
or commercial, the chances are that he is 
concerned with finding his first job or 
with weighing the advantages of post- 
high-school training in a technical school. 

It is worth noting, however, that while 
the individual student perceives himself 
as making the critical decisions, the real 
decision-making at this stage is often out 
of his hands. He may decide to apply to 
a certain college or to a specialized 
school. However, it is the institution, not 
the individual, which makes the decision 
as to whether or not he will be admitted. 
In this sense, then, the student has rela- 
tively less to say about this “decision” 
than about the one he made at the ninth- 
grade level. 

While recognizing that identifying tal- 
ent and providing guidance is a continu- 
ous process, if I had to choose a single 
point for emphasis it would be the eighth- 
or ninth-grade level. During the elemen- 
tary grades, I would rely on individual 
intelligence tests, achievement tests, and 
the observations of teachers to identify 
those with special aptitude. I would try 
to make sure that all children—especially 
those with high aptitude—were thor- 
oughly grounded in the basic skills upon 
which future growth depends. In addi- 
tion, I would want to see special oppor- 
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tunities provided for those with aptitude 
in art or music or other forms of ex- 
pression. 

But at the point when the youngster 
is about to make the transition from the 
more or less common curriculum he has 
followed up through the eighth grade 
into one of the specialized high-school 
programs, it is imperative that he be pro- 
vided with as much information about 
himself as can be mustered. 

A good place to begin “taking stock” 
is with an evaluation of one’s past achieve- 
ment in the basic subjects studied in 
school. There are a number of good 
achievement batteries to measure edu- 
cational progress and to compare the 
student’s performance in each skill with 
that of other students across the nation. 

There has been a tendency to use 
standardized achievement tests primarily 
for evaluation and placement and rela- 
tively less for educational guidance. We 
have been looking so hard for predictors 
of academic success that we have some- 
times failed to recognize that what a stu- 
dent has already achieved in a given field 
of study is perhaps the best indicator of 
what he is likely to do in the future. 

Achievement tests can perform another 
useful function in connection with de- 
cision-making at the ninth-grade level. 
Scores on these tests will reveal weak 
spots in a student’s preparation to date. 
It may prove desirable, as part of his over- 
all planning, to make special provision to 
take remedial work, so that he will not 
be handicapped by his deficiency. 

As I suggested earlier, in addition to 
evaluating the student’s past achievement 
as an aid to his self-understanding, he 
should be provided with reliable informa- 
tion about his aptitudes. This poses a 
problem, because the presence of an 
aptitude can only be inferred from in- 
direct evidence. 


The psychologists and statisticians who 
have been studying mental tests for more 
than half a century have isolated a large 
number of aptitudes that seem to have 
some relevance for predicting educa- 
tional and vocational success. Certain of 
these aptitudes—or, to be more precise, 
factors—are by now reasonably well es- 
tablished. These include verbal compre- 
hension; inductive and deductive reason- 
ing; number facility; fluency of ideas, 
words, and expression; spatial visualiza- 
tion; memory, both rote and associative; 
perceptual speed; mechanical knowledge; 
and speed of judgment. In addition, there 
are certain psychomotor aptitudes, such 
as motor speed and eye-hand coordina- 
tion, which are especially useful in pre- 
dicting success in various skilled and 
semiskilled occupations. 

Tests which provide measures of these 
aptitudes are generally combined into 
what are usually described as test bat- 
teries. The Thurstone Tests of Primary 
Mental Abilities, the Guilford-Zimmer- 
man Aptitude Survey, the Flanagan 
Aptitude Classification Tests, and the 
Holzinger-Crowder Uni-Factor Tests are 
only a few that are in use today. The 
United States Employment Service also 
developed a battery, as did the Air Force 
during the war. 

One of these batteries that is widely 
used in schools is the Differential Apti- 
tude Test developed by The Psychologi- 
cal Corporation. Let me illustrate the role 
that a test battery of this type might play 
in guidance by citing an actual case in 
which the DAT happens to have been 
used. 


_ Charles White was a tenth-grade student 
in the college preparatory program. During 
the first semester he experienced great diffi- 
culty in English, history, and Latin. Con- 
ferences with his mother revealed that his 
parents were determined that Charles should 
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have a college education, and he was work- 
ing doggedly toward this goal. By the end 
of the semester, however, his failure in Latin 
and his low grades in history and English 
seemed to climax his discouragement about 
succeeding in school. 

At the time he had entered senior high 
school, reading tests, junior high school 
achievement tests, and a scholastic aptitude 
test had cast some doubt on the advisability 
of his pursuing an academic program. 

When the results of the differential apti- 
tude battery became available, they con- 
firmed previous doubts about his verbal abil- 
ities. His profile showed him clearly below 
average on the three tests measuring verbal 
skills and aptitudes. He scored slightly above 
average on numerical ability, and was well 
above average on abstract reasoning, space 
visualization, and mechanical aptitude. In 
fact, his mechanical aptitude score was above 
the goth percentile. 

In view of this information, the counselor 
suggested that Charles explore his interests 
in mechanical and technical work. He was 
assigned to less demanding class sections in 
English and history. Latin was replaced by 
mechanical drawing. At the end of the year, 
his marks and his disposition had improved 
considerably. In grade eleven he is pursuing 
a high-school program made up chiefly of 
shop, science, and mathematics courses, and 
his work is entirely satisfactory. His present 
goal, in which his family now concurs, is to 
enter a technical-training institute in a two- 
year college. There is good reason to believe 
that he can complete such a course success- 
fully. 


This case report argues for surveying 
aptitudes and achievements thoroughly 
no later than the first semester of the 
ninth grade. It also argues for testing for 
more than the usual academic aptitudes. 
Negative results, as indicated by low 
verbal and numerical scores, almost in- 
evitably lead to negative counseling. A 
broad aptitude battery provides greater 
likelihood of discovering strong points, 
so that the student may be encouraged to 
capitalize on them in his educational and 
vocational planning. 


Many of the existing aptitude batteries 
have been checked against success in 
various school and college courses, but 
there have been relatively few follow-up 
studies to determine the relationship be- 
tween test scores, or patterns of scores, 
and on-the-job success. 

The Bureau of Employment Security 
of the United States Employment Service 
has probably done the best job to date of 
applying test results to the prediction of 
occupational success. The USES test bat- 
tery, known as the GATB, consists of 
eight paper-and-pencil tests and four ap- 
paratus tests, measuring nine aptitudes 
that have been found to be of greatest 
significance for most jobs found in this 
country today. The test takes two and 
one-half hours and is administered only 
by the United States Employment Serv- 
ice. 

Like other aptitude test batteries, the 
GATB provides an individual profile. 
This shows where the person stands on 
each of the nine aptitudes tested as com- 
pared with the general working popula- 
tion. 

The unique feature of GATB is the 
way in which an individual’s test scores 
can be related to the pattern of aptitudes 
required for specific fields of work. On 
the basis of very extensive testing, mainly 
of workers already on the job, the USES 
has established occupational patterns for 
thousands of specific jobs. Jobs are also 
grouped into job families which require 
the same combination of significant apti- 
tudes and the same minimum cut-off 
scores, It is obvious that an aptitude bat- 
tery such as this, linked as it is to success 
in specific occupations, can be a valuable 
tool in guidance at the beginning as well as 
at the end of the high school program. 
Unfortunately, USES does not recom- 
mend the use of its battery below the 
eleventh grade. There are some indications 
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that aptitudes, as measured by this battery, 
are still maturing up to age sixteen, so that 
significant changes in score sometimes 
occur between the ninth and twelfth 
grades. 

Even if the GATB were to be made 
available to ninth-grade students, it might 
not be advisable to use the results in oc- 
cupational counseling. All of the aptitude 
test scores used in developing the occu- 
pational patterns were for high school 
seniors or persons who had finished high 
school. We do not know what the pat- 
tern of test scores of these individuals 
would have been had they been tested at 
the ninth-grade level. 

Professor Thorndike of Teachers Col- 
lege has been conducting a follow-up 
study of Air Force personnel who took 
the Air Force Aptitude Battery a number 
of years ago to determine the relationship 
between scores on these aptitude tests 
and success in a wide range of occupa- 
tions. This study promises to add greatly 
to our knowledge and to the usefulness 
of aptitude tests for vocational guidance. 

Several years ago ETS began a longi- 
tudinal study which we hope will cul- 
minate in two distinct guidance batteries 
—one for use at the seventh- through 
ninth-grade level; the other at grades 
eleven through thirteen. Each battery 
will require about six hours of testing 
time and will provide scores on from 
eight to fifteen relatively independent 
factors. 

The college battery is designed to help 
students in selecting their major area of 
study in college. The high school battery 
is intended to secure aptitude and other 
measures important to students and coun- 
selors in deciding between the various 
programs offered in high school. Longi- 
tudinal validation studies—in which the 
same students are followed over a period 
of years—will be carried out for the dif- 


ferent high-school and college curricula. 
We are now waiting for validity data on 
two of the longitudinal studies to mature. 


PROGRAM FOR ACTION 


Neither our schools nor the nation can 
afford to delay much longer taking posi- 
tive action toward improving guidance. 
We must do the best we can with what 
we now have and know. 

The logical point for action is in the 
local community. If a school has no test- 
ing program at all for identifying the 
abilities of its students at the ninth-grade 
level, I would suggest that it might begin 
by introducing a good test of scholastic 
aptitude. This would at least indicate 
which students have the potentiality for 
doing well in the typical academic pro- 
gram. Such students should be encour- 
aged to keep the door to college open by 
taking the college preparatory course. 

If a school is already making use of a 
scholastic aptitude test, I would suggest 
adding a good battery of achievement 
tests. In my opinion, an adequate achieve- 
ment battery should cover such basic skill 
areas as reading, writing, listening, mathe- 
matics, science, and social studies. 

Next, I would be inclined to suggest 
that a measure of interest would be useful, 
with this word of caution. Interests are 
constantly changing and may change 
quite radically between the ninth and 
twelfth grades. Nevertheless, an interest 
measure is often a useful device for get- 
ting pupils to think about their plans for 
the future. Such tests or inventories may 
be harmful if the results are taken too 
seriously or if the pupil fails to realize 
that interest tests in no way measure his 
abilities or aptitudes for the different 
types of work covered. As an aid to self- 
understanding, I think they should defi- 


nitely have a place in the over-all testing 
program. 
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In many schools, the program I have 
outlined, plus cumulative records, com- 
prise the basic materials of the pupil- 
appraisal program. This is a good begin- 
ning. I am happy to say that some schools 
are going beyond this limited program 
and using an aptitude test battery as part 
of their over-all guidance program. 

Even without the more precise pre- 
dictions that it will be possible to make 
when follow-up studies have been com- 
pleted, knowledge of the strengths and 
weaknesses of all students on the dozen 
or so aptitudes that have been established 
would be very useful in guidance. This 
is especially true for students whose suc- 
cess in the usual academic fields has been 
less than satisfactory. Happily, almost 
every student has some strong aptitude 
on which he can capitalize in his occupa- 
tional planning. 

School testing programs have been 
broadening and improving over the years, 
but there are still far too many schools 
which make little or no use of standard- 
ized achievement or aptitude tests. Pupils 
in these schools must make their educa- 
tional and vocational decisions without 
the help that such tests might provide. I 
seriously doubt that we can rely on local 
initiative to introduce the minimum test- 
ing and guidance program that is essen- 
tial if we are not to continue to waste 
this country’s human resources. 

The hope has been expressed that state 
testing programs—geared as they are to 
local needs—might bring about more 
widespread use of tests through consul- 
tation and by making testing facilities 
available to schools which otherwise 
might not be able to support their own 
programs. It is my belief that state pro- 
grams have done a great deal of good. At 
last count, Dr. Arthur Traxler reported 
that twenty-six states had some sort of 
state program. In ten states the program 


is carried out by the State Department of 
Education; in eleven states by a college 
or university; in two states jointly by the 
State Department and an educational in- 
stitution; and in three states by an asso- 
ciation or a commission, 

Traxler concluded, on the basis of his 
survey, that these state programs can be 
improved by greater emphasis on testing 
at the lower grade levels, more extensive 
participation on the part of rural schools, 
more extensive use of central scoring 
services, better state-wide norms, and 
more help to schools in the effective use 
of test results. 

Any attempt to describe in detail, or 
even to cover the more general aspects 
of the various state programs, would 
carry us far afield. However, even a lim- 
ited program, such as the one in North 
Carolina, where a scholastic aptitude test 
is given to all high school seniors, may 
yield valuable by-products in the identi- 
fication of talent. 

I was told recently by one of my asso- 
ciates that in the North Carolina pro- 
gram, test results in the ACE Psychologi- 
cal Examination are routinely sent to the 
registrars of all the institutions of higher 
education in the state. I am not sure what 
use is made of the information, but I 
would imagine that for the most part the 
rosters are kept on file, and when an ap- 
plication is received from a student his 
aptitude scores are checked and made 
part of his record. 

Apparently, Dr. Roy Armstrong, regis- 
trar at the University of North Carolina, 
recognized pay dirt when he saw it. He 
sent what appeared to be a personal let- 
ter to each of the 1,000 students scoring 
highest on the ACE examination. He said, 
in effect, “You are the sort of boy (or 
girl) we would like to have at the Uni- 
versity. If you have any problems about 
college, get in touch with me. If you 
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need financial help, we will try to see that 
you get it.” At last report, Dr. Armstrong 
had lined up 150 top-notch students who, 
he felt certain, would not have gone to 
college if he had not written to them as 
he did. 

More of this sort of thing ought to be 
done—and done earlier! Young people 
with high scholastic aptitude should be 
given encouragement at the ninth-grade 
level and advised to plan their programs 
in such a way that they can gain admis- 
sion to college. They should also be told 
that lack of funds need not necessarily be 
a deterrent as long as they show real 
ability. 

While I am convinced that our present 
state programs are desirable and useful, I 
believe that they would be immeasurably 
strengthened if they could be welded to- 
gether into a truly nationwide program, 
operated cooperatively by the United 
States Office of Education and the State 
Departments of Education, or by some 
other agency in the state concerned with 
identifying students of high promise. I 
should like to see every student in Amer- 
ica tested, as part of this program, just 
before he enters high school and the re- 
sults used to help him plan his educa- 
tional and vocational future. 

If this proposal seems too radical, listen 
to the following one: 


National examinations of the modern type, 
embodying measures of aptitude and other 
factors involving success in college, will be 
given annually on a given day in May in 
convenient centers throughout the country 
for all who wish to decide between going 
to college and not going to college. . . . The 
board will furnish one copy of the findings 
to the student and one to the college which 
he plans to enter. The same board, acting 
as an educational agency, will furnish with 
the returns to the student a little manual, 
revised from year to year, by the foremost 
educational leaders, setting forth in a lan- 
guage which will appeal to youth at that 


period a full interpretation of the signifi- 
cance of different degrees and kinds of fit- 
ness for college education, a brief survey of 
the vocational outlets and training therefor 
and a lucid presentation of the aims and ob- 
jectives of a college education. Principals 
will be urged to hold conferences with in- 
dividuals and groups to discuss these ma- 
terials with the students, and the orientation 
material will, of course, go into the homes. 


That proposal was written in 1926, 
thirty years ago, by the late Dean Sea- 
shore of the University of Iowa when he 
was a member of the National Research 
Council Committee on the Identification 
of Gifted Children. What Dean Seashore 
advocated has never been accomplished. 
Although tests are being used increas- 
ingly by colleges in the admission process, 
we have never had a complete testing of 
all students at a given grade level. 

Dean Seashore’s foresighted proposal 
is amazingly up to date. I would amend it 
in only two respects. First, as I have al- 
ready indicated, it seems more important 
to have the testing done at the ninth- 
grade level than at the twelfth. The ninth 
grade is the point at which the expendi- 
ture for testing will pay the greatest 
dividends if the results are used to help 
youngsters make more intelligent de- 
cisions. 

Second, while I think it would be de- 
sirable from a practical viewpoint to 
start with a test measuring only verbal 
and quantitative aptitudes—those that are 
most important in predicting success in 
college—I would hope that we might 
plan ahead for the use of a broader and 
more comprehensive battery that could 
serve as a basis for greatly strengthening 
guidance in our schools. A broader bat- 
tery would make it possible for schools 
to provide more in the way of positive 
guidance for all students, helping each to 
appreciate his strengths and weaknesses 
so that he may take these factors into 


a 
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consideration as he plans his own future. 

I realize that there will be many diffi- 
cult problems to overcome. Someone will 
have to decide which aptitudes should be 
measured; how the tests should be ad- 
ministered, scored and reported; and how 
to assist guidance counselors and students 
to make most effective use of the test re- 
sults. Professional competence, ingenuity, 
common sense, and energy will be re- 
quired to solve these problems. But I am 
confident that this vitally important pro- 
gram can be put into operation if a na- 
tional effort is made and educators from 
each state work cooperatively toward this 
end. There is no need for a total program 
to be inaugurated at one fell swoop, be- 
fore schools are ready to take advantage 
of the results. It would be much better to 
start slowly, and gradually extend the 
program through a continuous process of 
joint planning, exploration, and research. 
This would insure that tests were meeting 
the needs of students as they were in- 
tended to do, and that the program as a 
whole was a sound and practical one. 

A project of this magnitude must have 
an ongoing research program. It merits 
a first-rate research staff and adequate 
funds to delve into the mysteries which 
still surround the nature of human ability, 


the process of vocational choice, and the 
relationship between various personality 
characteristics and job success. From such 
research there might emerge new instru- 
ments that would help increase each pu- 
pil’s self-understanding and improve the 
effectiveness of educational and voca- 
tional guidance. In this connection, I see 
a clear opportunity and obligation to con- 
duct longitudinal studies of workers on 
the job in a variety of occupations and 
thus to validate the effectiveness of our 
guidance instruments. 

This evolving program of testing and 
research might be accompanied by a 
growing recognition of the importance 
of having trained guidance workers in 
our schools, and classroom teachers who 
are better prepared to help children un- 
derstand themselves. 

I am not suggesting that tests be used 
to tell people what they ought to do, nor 
do I think that this is ever the proper 
function of guidance. I do say, however, 
that if the young people of America are 
to make wise decisions about their life- 
work, if they are to exercise the freedom 
that we give them in making the most of 
their educational opportunities, they need 
all the help they can get. We have the 
responsibility to give them that help. 


The Search for Skills* 


ALICE K. LEOPOLD 


ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY OF LABOR FOR WOMEN’S AFFAIRS 


ur Secretary of Labor, the Honor- 

able James P. Mitchell, said, “We 
cannot create a larger work force by 
wishing it, but we can create a more 
highly skilled work force by consciously 
developing it.” 

It is this “consciously developing” 
which I wish to discuss—how our gov- 
ernment is working on it, and how we 
can improve our present situation and 
move far ahead in this direction, shaping 
to the point of fullest use the skills which 
we as a nation possess in almost unlimited 
degree, 

Our educational methods, like our eco- 
nomics and our politics, are taking new 
forms. Some are new in approach, some 
in techniques. And it is this search for 
freshness and newness that brings us to- 
gether to explore what you, as experts in 
education, and we, as government corre- 
lating the needs of all our people, can put 
into action, working together. 

I have been asked to discuss what the 
Labor Department is doing in this search 
for skills, what other government depart- 
ments and agencies are doing, and what I 
think is the function of government in 
this situation: what relationship should 
exist between government and private 
groups of all kinds. 

* Since accepting her position in Washington, 
Mrs. Leopold has had three European assign- 
ments. She was also appointed by President 


Eisenhower to serve on the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations. 


Broadly speaking, in a problem such 
as the one under discussion I see the task 
of government as divided between fact- 
finding and service. Our job is to deline- 
ate the problem of research and statistics, 
to draw the attention of the public to the 
needs that exist, and to stand by to help 
in any way that is feasible. In problems 
of this kind we are not an enforcement 
agency but, rather, a reinforcement 
group. We point out; we suggest; we can 
serve as catalytic agents; we can bring 
people together—always acting as means, 
or agent, rather than as enforcer. 

The Department of Labor uses the 
term “skills” in a rather specific way. The 
skills-of-the-work-force program has had 
two aspects. In one it has been concerned 
with the skills required by workers in 
specific occupations; for example, crafts- 
men, nurses, social workers, teachers, and 
engineers. This area has included consid- 
eration of such questions as adequacy of 
the supply of persons with such skills, 
opportunities for and conditions of em- 
ployment, and facilities for training. 

But in its other aspect the skills-of-the- 
work-force program has had a much 
broader meaning. Here, “skills” is used in 
a more generic sense, and the focus of 
concern is with the maximum develop- 
ment and utilization of the individual's 
abilities. In this framework such issues as 
the following become relevant: the oc- 
cupational choices which men and women 
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make, the motivation which causes in- 
dividuals to make these choices, their 
opportunities to secure the necessary edu- 
cation and training, their opportunities to 
find jobs which will utilize their training 
and education, and finally, the matter of 
improving the performance of every 
worker on the job and helping him ad- 
vance to a higher level of skill. 

In its broader sense, then, the skills-of- 
the-work-force program represents a con- 
tribution toward realizing our productive 
potential. It really means our capacity to 
encourage the development of imagina- 
tion and ingenuity in our population, not 
with the thought of accomplishing a spe- 
cific objective, such as the training of X 
number of engineers or ¥ number of 
teachers, but as an integral part of our 
basic national philosophy that what is 
good for the individual is good for the 
total economy. 


The Department’s concern with our 


undeveloped resources stems partly from 
this basic concern, and for these “philo- 
sophical” reasons. In actual fact, the point 
of attack or action on the problem is 
usually determined by a specific or imme- 
diate need; for example, the displacement 
of workers in a declining industry, the 
development of automation, or a shortage 
of engineers. But it is the broader sense 
of the phrase “skills of the work force” 
with which this discussion is concerned. 

In this broader sense the fullest devel- 
opment of individual skills, as defined 
here, will give the nation and the indi- 
vidual the greatest satisfaction. Thus, 
when we speak of the 69 millions of 
today’s labor force, of the 22 millions of 
them who are women—both these figures 
an all-time high in our nation’s history— 
we are speaking of a tremendous fact, a 
healthy factor. We are speaking of more 
than skills; we mean also intelligence re- 
sources. Are we utilizing these intelli- 


gence resources—these skills—to their 
full capacities? And, further, how can we 
develop and utilize them to even better 
advantage? 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


Young people are considered grist to 
the educators’ mills. It is they with whom 
all educators are, perhaps, most familiar. 
But in this ever-widening scope of edu- 
cation, its ever-fresh approach, we will 
have to consider more age groups than 
youth alone. For the purposes of this dis- 
cussion I am going to state the problems 
and describe some government solutions 
in this progressive manner. First, our 
young people. 

Our young people are in a genuine 
state of transition. It is a transition from 
the accepted status recognized by all of 
us a few years ago as the status of “in- 
terrupted careers,” to a new and acceler- 
ated world of change. Government rec- 
ognized the status of “interruption” in 
the remarkably well-organized program 
Training in the Armed Forces, and in the 
GI Bill. In both of these programs, edu- 
cators played a most conspicuous and 
important role. They helped to develop 
the courses and the systematic procedures 
best suited to the context of the material 
to be taught, whether in accelerated 
courses, telescoped and interrelated phys- 
ical sciences, travel scholarships, on-loca- 
tion training, or foreign university ac- 
creditation. Many Gl’s obtained degrees; 
some completed even doctoral work, 
through the excellent facilities of the 
Army training programs. We clearly see 
the thinking and planning of educators 
making it possible for these young people 
to widen the scope of their studies, to 
hitch languages onto sciences, and to up- 
date, integrate, or acquire new skills 
needed to develop them for later jobs and 
professions. 
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One of the things we see in the Labor 
Department is the problem that begins to 
show itself at a rather early stage in 
school life. This is the problem of school 
dropouts, There are approximately a mil- 
lion boys and girls sixteen or seventeen 
years old who are not now enrolled in 
school. They make up almost a fourth of 
the age group. Various studies have al- 
ready shown that more than half of them 
have normal intelligence or better and a 
small percentage have college ability. 

At the next stage we find that half of 
our gifted high school seniors are not 
going on to college. And when we reach 
the college age group itself, we find that 
many are ill prepared for the quality of 
work demanded there, particularly in the 
fields of science and mathematics, with 
foreign languages and English lacks 
strong runners-up for the dubious dis- 
tinction of heading the list of our inade- 
quacies. Only 53 per cent of our high 
schools offer physics; only 50 per cent 
chemistry. Only 14 per cent of the high 
school students in the United States are 
enrolled in a course in a modern lan- 
guage, and fewer than half of our high 
schools even offer courses in modern lan- 
guages. 

Even college itself may not give the 
satisfying and solid preparation for future 
life in the twentieth century that it could. 
In a recent survey made by the Women’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor, many 
women college graduates stated that 
something—they could not always define 
it—had been lacking in their college 
courses. Joining forces with the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, our 
Bureau studied the job patterns of June, 
1955, women college graduates, the rela- 
tionship of their occupations after gradu- 
ation to their fields of study in college, 
and so on. After having had experience 
with job-getting, many of the graduates 


felt that they had not had sufficient in- 
formation and experience in college to 
make important vocational choices—that 
more vocational guidance and counseling 
were needed. Some of those who had had 
job-oriented preparation wished they had 
had more liberal arts courses; some of the 
liberal arts majors wished they had had 
some vocational preparation for life after 
college. 

One of the pertinent commentaries on 
this very point was made recently by 
Dr. S. M. Brownell, former United States 
Commissioner of Education. I quote 
briefly from his remarks: 


In a day and age when women control a 
large segment of the wealth of the nation ... 
it is unrealistic to assume that finance and 
economics are studies of careers for men 
only. It is unrealistic to reserve the stock 
market page of the evening paper for the 
husband, asking the wife to be content with 
the society page. In a day when science and 
technology are modifying so greatly trans- 
portation, communications, food processing, 
and the operation and maintenance of the 
home, it may even be more important for 
women than it is for men to understand and 
be proficient in the fields of science and 
mechanics. 


The situation—or problem if you will 
—of the education of our young people 
in our search for skills, needs to be 
viewed broadly. First, there is the prob- 
lem of dropouts; second, the failure of 
the gifted to go on to college; third, the 
sense of something lacking in college edu- 
cation; fourth, the courses which should 
be, but are not now, offered in our sec- 
ondary school curricula; and fifth, the 
too frequent lack of preparation on the 
part of the teachers of certain subjects. 

It seems to me that at the bottom of 
this many-sided problem just stated is 
what we call “motivation.” What makes 
a girl or boy want to stay in school? 
Want to go on to college? What gives him 
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or her the incentive to want to study sci- 
ence and mathematics? Or, what makes 
a boy prefer to take a job when he should 
remain in school? 

In light of this I should like to view a 
part of the government’s activity from 
the angle of how its programs and efforts 
are going to affect the motivation of 
young people for education, what reme- 
dies are within its power to apply, and 
how it plans to continue and broaden its 
efforts. 

I think it would be valid to say that 
those departments of government whose 
functions are directly concerned with 
youth consider motivation from two im- 
portant angles: teaching and counseling. 
The one without the other is a sort of 
“something missing.” In earlier days—as 
recently as a few years ago, in that stage 
of interrupted careers I mentioned— 
teaching may have been considered ade- 
quate. Now that has changed, and this is 
one of the fresh new looks at education. 

Teaching without counseling is thus an 
impracticability, if not an impossibility, 
in our search for skills. 

Though the number of full-time and 
part-time counselors is reported to have 
increased in the past few years, there are 
still relatively few of them. In the most 
recent study of this subject (conducted 
by Arthur Jones and Leonard Miller, in 
1952) it was found that formal guidance 
services were available in only about 16 
per cent of the nation’s public secondary 
schools and that these schools served only 
about ṣo per cent of the total national 
secondary school enrollment. It is sig- 
nificant that these guidance services tend 
to be concentrated in metropolitan and 
suburban areas, where other community 
resources and facilities for guidance are 
also relatively more adequate. I have not 
yet seen any cause-and-effect statement 
connecting the lack of counseling in rural 


areas with the higher number of school 
dropouts there, although some connec- 
tion probably exists. But since a con- 
trolled experiment in the New York City 
schools has shown that young people 
with appropriate guidance services are 
more likely to stay in school, I shall ven- 
ture to say that rural youth too could be 
persuaded to stay in school in greater 
numbers if they had better counseling. 

As all educators well know, counseling 
plays a vital part in the motivation—or 
lack of it—which hinders or obstructs 
the educational, and thereby earning, path 
of our young people; and also thereby, 
the availability to the nation of the com- 
bined skills of our work force. Proper 
counseling is a must today because of the 
speed with which invention changes 
methods and upsets procedures. This 
sense of direction must be coordinated 
for the jobs that are new and coming 
up in the immediately foreseeable future, 
jobs that will be available to them. I be- 
lieve that counseling, to be most effective, 
should begin at the elementary school 
level. 

This, then, is stating the problem of 
our young people in terms of what can 
be done to develop skills more fully for 
them as individuals and for our nation, 

What are we in government doing 
about this serious shortage of counselors? 

The Labor Department is approaching 
the problem, as you would expect, from 
the standpoint of the work force. But 
integral to that approach is the attitude 
of which the Department never loses 
sight: that labor, in either the long or the 
short run, means individuals, And unless 
a thoughtful dovetailing of jobs and in- 
dividuals takes place, the work force is 
in the end the loser. For many years, 
therefore, the State Employment Offices, 
under the guidance and leadership of the 
Bureau of Employment Security, not 
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only have served to place young people 
in jobs, but also have devoted considerable 
effort to helping these same young people 
to make the right vocational choices. 
The Bureau of Employment Security 
developed the General Aptitude Test 
Battery to help high school students dis- 
cover latent talents and to differentiate 
among their various abilities. About 
400,000 graduates in some 5,000 high 
schools have benefited by these services 
in this one year. But, as you can judge, 
this is far from enough. In the coming 
fiscal year, this program for the vast 
numbers of youth in our country will be 
further enlarged. These services are nec- 
essarily concentrated in the larger cities 
and are job oriented; they reach too few 
and are too late to provide the kind of 
motivation for which we are asking. 
Nevertheless, they perform an important 
service within their specific orbit. Planned 
for the future are a review and revision 
of the testing materials used, to make 
certain that these tools will properly 
identify potentials in young people. And 
subsequently techniques are to be devel- 
oped by which the work-related personal 
traits of counselors can be evaluated. 
The Labor Department has also been 
able to use its resources to investigate the 
problem of school dropouts from the 
point of view of their employment, their 
numbers, their characteristics, and what 
chances they will have and are having in 
the labor market. The facts we have un- 
earthed form valuable ammunition for 
vocational and guidance counselors and 
for any promotional program to point 
out to young people (and their parents) 
how their chances for employment are 
being injured by their failure to stay in 
school. The Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book, compiled and published by the De- 
partment of Labor, and its booklet on 


the Skills-of-the-Work-Force contribute 
both directly and indirectly to that hu- 
manly important work of matching the 
individual and the job. We are preparing 
a streamlined edition of the Handbook 
for distribution. The Women’s Bureau, 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, and other agencies and Depart- 
ments publish highly useful and easily 
available material to help young people 
realize their individual job potentials. 

Dropouts and counseling are serious 
problems for all of us. It is gratifying to 
know that there is a revitalized guidance 
service in the United States Office of Ed- 
ucation and that adequate staff is being 
provided to assist the states in extending 
and improving their guidance services in 
the schools. It is to be hoped that these 
services will thereby be strengthened. 

Other departments of government are 
taking measures, in their own ways, to 
assist young people to better their educa- 
tion. The National Science Foundation, 
for instance, is concerned with the qual- 
ity of the teaching in our secondary 
schools. Because of the tremendous in- 
crease in college enrollments—and the 
chance that they will double within the 
next ten to fifteen years—and because 
the proportion of students selecting math- 
ematics, science, and engineering cur- 
ricula has begun to increase: because of 
all of these facts, the National Science 
Foundation has concluded that qualita- 
tive aspects of teaching must be empha- 
sized. Toward that end the Foundation 
is working to help increase the. number 
of well-qualified teachers in secondary 
education, and is redoubling its promo- 
tional efforts to get higher salaries for 
teachers and to make a teaching career 
more attractive in other ways. 

As one outstanding practical move, the 
Foundation has made grants of more than 
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a million dollars to colleges, universities, 
and professional societies to conduct in- 
stitutes led by scientists, engineers, and 
mathematicians of high standing in their 
professions. Their institutes are open to 
approximately 1,000 teachers in those 
fields. 


THE MIDDLE GROUP 


There is a vast group which, for want 
of a better designation and only for pur- 
poses of clarifying my remarks, I shall 
call the “middle group.” These are people 
out of school, in or out of college, who 
are in need of training for skills either be- 
cause of job requirements, or because 
they have skills they would like—and 
need—to develop for future and better 
job potentials. 

The government has a number of 
programs which would be valuable to 
this middle group. To repeat, there are 
the Armed Services training programs. 
These constitute a remarkable piece of 
programming, considered not only from 
the standpoint of education but from 
the standpoint of organization for peace 
within an organization for war. It proves 
the vastness of our intelligence resources 
—resources which we must use to far 
better advantage. The Armed Services 
have provided training in a number of 
skilled occupations of a quality that can- 
not be matched by any private training 
institution or by industry. As a matter of 
fact, this training creates a serious prob- 
lem for the Armed Forces. For example, 
electronic technicians trained by them 
are in such demand by private industry 
that the Services are unable to persuade 
more than a small fraction of these tech- 
nicians to re-enlist. 

The Department of Defense is provid- 
ing skill-training to thousands of civilian 
employees, many of whom later transfer 
to jobs in private industry. 


Other federal agencies, such as the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, the Department of the Interior 
in several of its development divisions, 
and the Atomic Energy Commission, have 
established training and apprenticeship 
programs. The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has even encouraged its contractors 
to carry on apprentice training, and it was 
strongly backed in this move by the in- 
ternational unions whose members were 
engaged in the work. 

The target of the Department of La- 
bor’s  skills-of-the-work-force program 
is an adequate, skilled, and versatile work 
force to meet the needs of economic ex- 
pansion and advancing technology or a 
national emergency. The first step is to 
organize productive research in order to 
determine the nation’s actual manpower 
needs. Our research is channeled into the 
following areas: our actual needs, thor- 
ough preparation, effective training ac- 
tivities, thorough supervision, and finally, 
the full utilization of all workers. 

Within the Department of Labor, the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship, which does 
not conduct training itself, promotes ap- 
prenticeship programs in business and 
industry with the cooperation of manage- 
ment and labor organizations. This Bu- 
reau offers technical assistance in deter- 
mining training needs and in setting up 
and operating programs designed to meet 
these needs. The apprenticeship program 
is directed toward developing the skilled 
craftsmen and technicians vital to our ad- 
vancing technology. These are the arti- 
sans who translate the plans and ideas of 
engineers and scientists into production 
items. 

AndI think we should recognize another 
need: that of helping those who are al- 
ready working to work better. By this I 
do not in any sense mean speed-up sys- 
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tems. | mean ways to help people to un- 
derstand and learn the job which is ahead 
of them, and for which they and their 
employers have available the skill and ex- 
perience to be acquired through the De- 
partment of Labor’s programs. I mean all 
these workers (and certainly they must 
number in the millions) who could be 
helped through various training programs 
to find their daily jobs rewarding and en- 
grossing. We are making progress on all 
these fronts, with more guidance and help 
from the various departments of govern- 
ment than I suspect many people realize. 
The Department of Defense is doing im- 
portant research and planning along these 
lines; so, too, are the Civil Service Com- 
mission, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, and the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Thus government is active over a wide 
field of training, or encouraging training, 
at many levels wherever the new or the 
old skills required are running ahead of 
the manpower available. And, for the 
wheels of government, which all of us 
imagine “grind slowly,” I think you will 
concede that this is indeed a better-than- 
anticipated record. 

Adult education and vocational train- 
ing groups, both public and private, are 
so prevalent that I mention them here 
only to emphasize the opportunities avail- 
able to millions of adults in their search 
for skills. These adults need to be made 
aware of the existence of these oppor- 
tunities. 

Many of these millions of men and 
women are frequently rather well edu- 
cated, but they need information, stimu- 
lation, and encouragement to develop 
the full potential of their skills, or ca- 
pacity to learn new skills. They are the 
ones who will be most receptive to edu- 
cators’ cooperation in telling them how 
their needs can be met. 


SPECIAL GROUPS 


In the search for skills let us not forget 
or overlook, in our deep concern for 
youth and the average adult, that we still 
have a vast resource from which to draw, 
one which, from a certain standpoint, we 
might conceivably consider as our most 
maturing contribution to society in our 
search for skills. 

I am referring, of course, to our older 
workers—mature, seasoned, skilled, defi- 
nitely responsible older men and women. 
I am further referring to the handicapped. 
I am referring also to Negroes—talented, 
ambitious, responsive to education and 
the development of their own fine skills. 
In some of these specialized areas gov- 
ernment has developed programs. 

After considering the vast potential 
human resources in our healthily matur- 
ing population, President Eisenhower de- 
vised a vigorous program in which he 
asked cooperation from the states and at 
local levels. He said, in setting up the 
Federal Council on the Aging, “. . . where 
assistance is needed, much of the initiative 
is rightly being taken by the states and 
communities, and by families, employers, 
labor organizations, voluntary groups and 
religious bodies through the country. The 
Federal Government can, however, be a 
helpful partner in many ways.” The Presi- 
dent went on to establish the Council 
with representatives of twelve Depart- 
ments and Agencies. When twelve gov- 
ernment agencies pool their resources of 
information and fact-finding and publi- 
cizing, the effects of that working to- 
gether are likely to reach down and in- 
fluence even the smallest community. It 
has done so, in ways I will outline later. 

The Department of Labor’s program 
for the older worker, which is on train- 
ing, counseling, and placement, concerns 
alerting the older worker to his own po- 
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tentialities; alerting the worker and in- 
dustry to the training and counseling 
required for brushing up on unused skills, 
or acquiring new skills for entirely new 
jobs; and asking industry to widen the 
scope of hiring to take full considera- 
tion of the essential qualities which ma- 
ture workers contribute, that is, their 
responsibility, mature judgment, and de- 
pendability. The program has been de- 
veloped to a very high degree in some 
areas, and is having such far-reaching re- 
sults that eventually industry will be 
forced to change its hiring patterns. It is 
already apparent that many communities 
are following the President's and the De- 
partment’s request for vigorous action 
with more and better staffs, improved 
methods, and a highly sympathetic ap- 
proach to developing and utilizing the 
skills our older workers 

When I speak of the President's Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped, I am touching on a phase 
of the government's work in which you 
as educators have probably had a vital 
part. This Committee works in and 
through the Governors’ Committees, pre- 
pares programs and national plans for use 
of state and local committees, advises and 
assists state and community groups to 
plan programs. It also coordinates infor- 
mational plans at the federal level. There 
are standing committees on awards and 
many other stimulating aspects of our in- 
tensive work to utilize to the fullest ex- 
tent the skills of our handicapped. And, 
of course, at the same time to give these 
talented and able people a certain happi- 
ness and sense of achievement without 
which their contribution might be lost 
to themselves and to the nation. 

I touch only briefly on the skills of the 
Negro, to draw attention to the fact that 
it is the concern of the government to 
utilize and develop these skills to their 


fullest potential, because they are so valu- 
able. From my experience in the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and in my own Bureau, 
I know the great contribution that Negro 
men and women are making to our 
government. 


SUGGESTED SOLUTIONS 


I have outlined only briefly the prob- 
lems of our young people and how the 
government is acting to meet them, the 
situation of our in-between groups and 
what government programs have been 
organized for them, and the problem of 
our special groups, outlining what has al- 
ready been undertaken to find solutions 
in these categories. 

There are suggested long-range solu- 
tions I should like to summarize. There is 
the President’s Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School, which President 
Eisenhower set up some time ago to reach 
the many thousands of students in need 
of the kind of direction educators can 
give them. There is also the President's 
White House Conference on Education. 
This first conference of its kind called by 
a President of the United States has al- 
ready resulted in effective assistance in 
working out solutions at state and local 
levels. 

The activities of one community with 
which I am acquainted illustrate strik- 
ingly how private groups and govern- 
ment can work out helpful relationships. 
In a certain large metropolitan area there 
were no counseling services for the popu- 
lation at large. There was, however, an 
intelligent, resourceful group which was 
giving its own small segment of the pop- 
ulation an outstanding counseling and 
guidance program. So bright was the light 
from this program that the Community 
Chest agencies solicited the aid of the 
guidance group in counseling its child 
and family agencies in the whole metro- 
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politan area. Later they turned to this 
same group to counsel the adult handi- 
capped. »Then the counseling program 
was enlarged to include counseling for 
handicapped children. Financing for all 
this work came from the Community 
Chest. The government agency that co- 
operated fully was the State Employment 
Service. The small resourceful group that 
grew to mean so much to the whole com- 
munity is the Jewish Vocational Service. 

The Women’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor has a forthcoming publi- 
cation, angled to the specific needs of 
college undergraduates with respect to 
their future jobs, “Job Horizons for Col- 
lege Women.” It is hoped that this pam- 
phlet will provide some of the guidance 
which thousands of young women will 
be seeking. 

Recently we made a study of traiming 
programs inaugurated in 23 communities. 
The publications resulting from that 
study not only encourage women who 
have never worked or who need to bring 
their skills up to date to get the necessary 
training, but also encourage communities 
to develop training programs or to in- 
vestigate and stimulate local groups to 
develop them. 

Another of our programs is geared to 
the same end of helping ease a shortage 
situation—this time, of teachers—and to 
help these potential teachers acquire 
necessary training for those shortages. 
This has to do with some 75 accelerated 
teacher-training programs currently go- 
ing on throughout the country. We call 
this project “New Teachers for the Na- 
tion’s Children.” It encourages the of- 
fering of teacher training of high quality 
to mature college graduates, mainly 
women, in communities where the teacher 
shortage is acute. It seemed to us that the 
existence of some 500,000 liberal arts col- 
lege graduates, through age fifty-four, 


with no very young children, and not in 
the labor force, could do something to 
supply the great need for teachers. The 
Commissioner of Education agreed, and, 
with him, a committee for this work was 
co-sponsored. The idea has been accepted 
and acted upon by some 100 communities. 

In a wholly different area of solutions 
there is another which we should not lose 
sight of—one which needs action on the 
part of communities. It is the area of 
scholarships. Probably every college and 
university has scholarships and fellow- 
ships for able students. Many professional 
organizations have them. Women’s or- 
ganizations and men’s organizations such 
as American Association of University 
Women and Rotary Clubs have them. 
Many labor unions have established schol- 
arships for young people in their own 
categories. Many federal agencies have 
fellowship programs; there is the Ful- 
bright Program of Exchange Students, 
with its provisions for developing the 
professional skills and talents of our gifted 
Americans abroad. Industries also have 
them, in the full realization that financial 
aid is required if we are ever to have com- 
plete use of our population’s skills, 

All these, and many more than I have 
time to mention here, exist to help pro- 
mote the search for skills. But to find and 
encourage young people to use these 
scholarships demands still something more 
on the part of all of us. I believe that 
parents, educators, and government have 
something to do here. It is to spread the 
information about existing scholarships 
to parents and to young people, through 
teachers, counselors, guidance experts, 
and communications channels. 

I have enumerated many solutions 
which are well past the planning stage, 
and need only fuller information spread 
to be more fully utilized. What might the 
next step be that government could 
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take in furthering the search for skills? 
Would an annual conference of educa- 
tors, private industry, and government 
prove helpful as long as the search for 
skills is needed? I for one think of no 
procedure that would be more welcome. 

To restate the theme: In our system 
of government and in our free enterprise 
economy, unlike the systems of many 
other countries, the individual is free to 
develop and use his skills in occupations 
of his own choice, according to his cir- 
cumstances. The broad task of adjusting, 
adapting, or guiding these individuals’ 
selections to the nation’s needs for the 
skills of its citizens, while at the same 
time preserving the freedom of individ- 
ual choice, is obviously one of the im- 
portant concerns of a republic. As em- 


phasis in this country has shifted to make 
human resources a paramount concern, 
we are examining our knowledge, skills, 
and methods in this area of thought, in 
order the more wisely to chart our course. 
President Eisenhower has well expressed 
in a broader way what has been said here: 


The productivity of our heads, our hands 
amd our hearts is the source of all the 
strength we can command, for both the en- 
richment of our lives and the winning of 
the peace. No person, no home, no com- 
munity can be beyond the reach of this call. 
We are summoned to act in wisdom, in con- 
science, to work with industry, to teach 
with persuasion, to pa with conviction, 
to weigh our every deed with care and com- 
passion. For this truth must be clear before 
us: Whatever America hopes to bring to 
pass in the world must first come to pass in 
the heart of America. 


Educating All the Abilities of 
All the People’ 


HOWARD WILSON 


SECRETARY, EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 


W: have heard a great deal in recent 
years about the manpower prob- 
lem or the manpower situation in the 
United States. When the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission began its study of this 
topic about three years ago,’ we thought 
we were writing a book on the manpower 
crisis. The more we studied it, however, 
the more we realized that “crisis” was an 
inappropriate word. The manpower situ- 
ation in the United States has some criti- 
cal elements in it, but the situation is a 
phase of a long continuum, and one 
which must be handled wisely and con- 
structively. There are certain new factors 
about the human resources of the coun- 
try that we need to examine carefully. 
But we need to examine them with the 
understanding that many of these factors 
are relatively temporary in character, 
and that we do have in the country at 
large, adequate resources for our needs. 

What do we mean by the “manpower 
situation”? I think there are three main 
elements in it. The first is certain changes 
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in the population structure and trends in 
the United States today. The structure of 
our population is somewhat different 
now, and will be different for perhaps 
another fifteen years, from the American 
population of the past. A second factor 
arises from the fact that tremendous 
changes in technological activities in the 
country are now under way and are 
rapidly producing a new occupational 
pattern for our economy. And finally, 
the demands on manpower for national 
security are creating strains and shortages 
in the economy as a whole. The man- 
power problem arises from the juxtaposi- 
tion in history of these three elements— 
population changes, technological devel- 
opments, and security requirements. 

In general the population factors af- 
fecting current manpower problems may 
be described as follows. We have had, 
through all the history of the United 
States, a rapidly increasing population. 
Up until about the 1920's, a very large 
part of the addition to the population 
each year came from immigration. These 
immigrants were preponderately adult 
men. They had been educated at some- 
body else’s expense, many of them ex- 
tremely well educated. The skilled crafts- 
men of the founders of many American 
industries came in this group. In the 
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1920's, for a variety of reasons, the gates 
to immigrants were virtually closed. 
We faced the expectation of acquiring 
most new Americans by birth, and there- 
fore the responsibility for educating all 
of them was ours. This problem did not 
seem overwhelming in the late 1920's. The 
birth rate was growing, but not extraor- 
dinarily. 

In the 1930's, the depression decade, 
there came a sudden and radical drop in 
the birth rate. Whereas it had been ap- 
proximately 25 per thousand in the 1890’s, 
it dropped during the depression years 
to less than 8 per thousand. While the 
population was still growing, the speed 
at which it was doing so had radically de- 
creased, and the number of children to be 
educated became a markedly smaller pro- 
portion of the whole population, 

Predictions made during the 1930's 
about population futures were based upon 
the low birth rate and the virtual absence 
of immigration. Since 1940, the birth rate 
has climbed to something like its earlier 
peak. The rate of increase has grown, and 
the proportion of the increase due to 
births rather than immigration continues 
high. A few more immigrants have arrived 
—tefugees from war-devastated areas. 
But whereas we had about 1,000,000 im- 
migrants annually in the first years of 
this century, we now have rarely more 
than 200,000. 

What do these population facts mean 
for us today? They mean that we have 
a larger number of young people of 
school and college age than we have had 
for a long time past. We have a propor- 
tionately smaller labor-force group, age 
twenty to sixty-five, because the people 
growing into that group now come from 
the small group born during the 1930's. 
This smaller proportion of people age 
twenty to sixty-five must support and 
educate a larger proportion of children 


and must also support a larger proportion 
of older people. This is the basic popula- 
tion fact. A sort of population trough 
will continue until about 1970, when, if 
the birth rate remains the same as at pres- 
ent, we will have recovered the traditional 
balance among the age groups in the 
American population. 

There have been some other significant 
changes in the population. One of them 
is the increasing number of women. Pri- 
marily because of migration, and the fact 
that a majority of immigrants into this 
country were men, we had a preponder- 
ance of men in the United States until the 
1950's. Now, however, we have a pre- 
ponderance of women; women outnum- 
ber men by about a quarter of a million 
more each year. The fact that the in- 
creased number of women in the popula- 
tion comes at the same time as certain 
changes in the mores and values of the 
American people means that more women 
are now working than before, that they 
are working for longer periods of life, 
and that they are employed in a greater 
variety of occupations than before. Right 
now, in the United States, a larger num- 
ber of women are gainfully employed 
outside the home than even at the peak 
of World War II. This situation will cer- 
tainly affect home life; it may affect the 
problems of juvenile delinquency; it will 
affect the occupational opportunities and 
the occupational independence of women 
to a considerable degree. 

In a population analysis there are also 
to be noted wide shifts in the location of 
people in the United States. Not only has 
the center of population continued to 
move westward, but certain areas of the 
United States are being populated much 
more rapidly than others. In some areas 
the population is declining. Shifts in 
the location of the population have to be 
taken into account in educational and 
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occupational planning. There are shifts, 
also, in terms of urbanization—greater 
numbers of people moving from rural 
areas into industrial areas, and the changes 
in urban life which go along with the 
rise of metropolitan areas. 

These are some of the changes in popu- 
lation. There are also today dramatic de- 
velopments in technology. I can allude to 
only a few such developments, but they 
are related to the population data in pro- 
ducing a new manpower situation. 

All of us are familiar with much that 
has been written and said about auto- 
mation. The technological development 
which goes under the name of automa- 
tion is not new but is now proceeding 
much more rapidly and seems certain to 
be accelerated even more in the immedi- 
ate future. Automatic operation has 
already been applied to a number of in- 
dustries, with consequent extensive occu- 
pational shifts. It seems likely to be ap- 
plied more and more during this decade 
to the clerical and secretarial fields, with 
record-keeping made increasingly auto- 
matic. Changes in the occupational pat- 
tern of American industry, agriculture, 
and commerce which follow in the wake 
of automation creep up on us, and they 
are extensive. We are moving into a new 
era of intensified technological develop- 
ment as a phase of the long-continuing 
industrial revolution. 

Extensive changes in the immediate 
future will be centered on the use of re- 
sources of power. We can probably ex- 
pect during the 1970's fairly extensive 
commercial developments in the use of 
atomic power. And some of my scientific 
friends tell me that we are likely to wit- 
ness even before that time considerable 
use of solar power in certain industries 
and certain locations. 

Bare mention of these two technologi- 
cal developments—the rise of automation, 


and the use of new sources of power—is 
sufficient to call to mind the changes 
occurring in industrial and agricultural 
and commercial life. There are certain 
to be extensive occupational shifts, with 
difficult adjustments for many workers 
and new responsibilities for education. 
These will be particularly difficult and 
particularly important during an era in 
which the armed services are demanding 
3,000,000 people each year, and are using 
those people for much the same kinds of 
operations as those for which industry 
demands them. Increased scientific devel- 
opment in the defense field means that the 
defense authorities are wanting the same 
kinds of talents and facing the same kinds 
of shortages that the leaders of our in- 
dustrial economy are facing. 

There are a number of fields in which 
shortages are now and will be for some 
time particularly severe. Among those 
fields is the whole area of research; we 
have to prepare new armies of research 
workers in a wide variety of fields. We 
also have great shortages in engineering 
and technological fields—shortages which 
are expressed in terms of demand and of 
salaries available. We lack workers in all 
of the health fields, and have too few 
people at the executive, supervisory, and 
administrative levels. And of course we 
are all familiar with the terrific shortages 
in all the teaching fields. These shortages 
of teachers have been acute in the ele- 
mentary schools in the last decade; they 
are now very serious in the secondary 
schools, and during the 1960’s they will 
be increasingly severe in the colleges and 
universities. Moreover, teacher shortages 
at all levels have a peculiar potency for 
increasing the shortages in other fields. 
To maintain our economy, to further the 
general welfare, to safeguard security, 
the United States must make every pos- 
sible effort consistent with its values and 
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ideals to reduce these dangerous short- 
ages. 

However, the situation is by no means 
hopeless. There are resources in the 
American population, not now ade- 
quately used, with which to reduce the 
shortages. One of these resources is older 
people. The downward movement of the 
age of retirement will I think be re- 
versed. We are likely to have a retire- 
ment age in the seventies rather than the 
sixties in the next fifteen years. For higher 
education, secondary education, and ele- 
mentary education this becomes increas- 
ingly important if teacher shortages are 
to be overcome. 

The second group in the population 
which is underused at present is women. 
There is every indication, as I said earlier, 
that more women will go into more kinds 
of jobs; we will have more women doc- 
tors, more women engineers, and so on. 
And women are likely to find more of 
the obstacles to achievement in many pro- 
fessions reduced in the coming years. 

It seems to me inevitable that the tal- 
ents of minority groups in the United 
States, particularly Negroes, will be in 
demand to help overcome personnel 
shortages in occupations. A part of the 
problem of desegregation may be solved 
thereby. The services of good Negro 
doctors and engineers and teachers will 
be required. Quite aside from the rights 
of minority groups, they will have op- 
portunities in the next fifteen or twenty 
years that they have never had before. 

Then there is, of course, the great 
group of undereducated people whose 
talents are greater than their training. 
Undoubtedly, every conceivable effort 
will be made to increase the amount and 
quality of education for all people quali- 
fied for more education in order to meet 
these shortages. 

To summarize, shortages exist in cer- 


tain areas, but we have at hand the re- 
sources for meeting them. A significant 
characteristic of the shortages is that they 
exist in fields requiring advanced educa- 
tion. One could almost say that it is an 
education shortage, not a manpower 
shortage, we have in the United States. 
And most of the people who are in ur- 
gent demand, the people for whom sal- 
aries are available if they can be found, 
are necessarily college graduates. 

In the light of this, we are going to 
have in the immediate future a phenom- 
enal upgrading of education. We will 
educate a larger proportion of people 
than before, and we will educate them for 
longer periods of time. We will do this 
with much effort, much strain, and many 
adjustments, but we will do this because 
the economy of the country requires it. 
We have reached a stage in American 
development where to keep moving—to 
keep an expanding economy and an ex- 
panding culture—we must maintain a 
moving equilibrium, and that moving 
equilibrium requires more and better 
education for more people. It has been 
said that this is the century of the com- 
mon man. In many respects it is the cen- 
tury of the common man with a most 
uncommon education. 

Educational upgrading will also mean 
improved standards in education—less 
aimlessness in American education. We 
are likely to try to make much clearer 
than we have before the steps of develop- 
ment and required standards of achieve- 
ment through school and college. Low- 
grade work, too often tolerated from 
many students, will become less and less 
permissible. I think we are likely to see 
an increase in sense of vocation. We have 
often assumed that career interest inter- 
fered with liberal education, but there is 
very little foundation for such a belief. 
The people who get most out of the 
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liberal arts college are those who have 
some concept of where they are going in 
college and in life. We do not want in 
any sense to freeze vocational opportuni- 
ties. We.do not want to close doors to 
young people. But I suspect that through 
much more extensive counseling pro- 
grams than we have had, we will attempt 
to give to pupils more information and 
more encouragement to outline their edu- 
cational programs in terms of the careers 
they are looking forward to, whether 
those careers are in technology or in the 
arts. 

A sense of career will tend to permeate 
general and liberal education to a greater 
degree than formerly. This will be partly 
because of the urgency of occupational 
opportunity. At the same time, I would 
imagine that the vocational programs and 
professional training programs in the 
United States will be increasingly human- 
ized. Among the best accomplishments in 
liberal education in the United States 
today are the humanistic programs de- 
veloped in the great schools of engineer- 
ing—Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, with its new emphasis on the 
humanities program; the Institute of 
Technology in California, with its stim- 
ulating experiences in the teaching of 
poetry to young engineers. Case and 
Carnegie and other great schools of en- 
gineering are experimenting with imagi- 
native ways of getting humanistic in- 
struction into the training of professional 
people in a scientific age. 

It is true, I think, that nobody who 
does not understand something of science 
and technology can claim to be liberally 
educated. It is being proved that one 
cannot be a leader in the technological 
and scientific fields without exploring 
some of the values which have tradition- 
ally resided in the liberal arts. I think our 
generation may witness, in addition to an 


increase in education and the clarification 
of standards in education, an increase in 
a sense of career in liberal education and 
an increase of liberal outlook in profes- 
sional and vocational education. 

Let me repeat that one of the educa- 
tional implications of the manpower situ- 
ation is need for greatly extended coun- 
seling services. Counseling is reaching into 
the elementary school. We are beginning 
to realize that good work in the high 
school on the part of the pupil involves 
a counseling program for him in the ele- 
mentary school. 

College programs will require vast ex- 
pansion of their personnel services dur- 
ing the next five or ten years, partly to 
take care of the large number of people 
who will come into the colleges, and 
partly to increase the information and 
the judgment with which individuals 
make their own career decision in the 
colleges. An expansion in this field of 
counseling seems to me to be inevitable. 

The last point I wish to make is that 
we are going to give greatly increased 
attention to the particularly gifted. This 
attention to the particularly gifted should 
be set in the framework of education of 
all to the highest level of their talent. I 
think the American people will strive to 
maintain the tradition and ideal of edu- 
cating everybody as far as he can go, in 
spite of all the difficulties of the coming 
years. But it must be faced by us in edu- 
cation that we have given more attention 
during the last quarter of a century to 
adjusting education for the relatively less 
able than for the relatively able, and have 
done an extraordinary job of it. To re- 
dress the balance, however, we shall need 
to emphasize the early identification and 
special education of very bright pupils. 
We must identify bright children in the 
elementary schools in order that we may 
more intelligently motivate them toward 
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training even after they have finished high 
school. 

A basic factor in getting all of the 
needed talent into the upper levels of 
education is motivational, and we in edu- 
cation are going to have to wrestle with 
that as nobody else does. We will have 
to identify talent earlier, and give it more 
strenuous and enriched training. 

This earlier identification of talent 
must, however, follow the traditional 
practice of education in recognizing that 
ability and talent exist in many aspects 
in many fields, and take many forms in 
many kinds of individuals. The tradi- 
tional European concept of the child as 
being worth while for higher education 
only if he has a particularly high concep- 
tualizing intellectual capacity is far dif- 
ferent from the American methods of 
identifying talent. Just exactly as we have 
enlarged the meaning of “profession” 
from the traditional professions of law 
and medicine and teaching and theology 
to a group of some fifty or sixty occupa- 
tions now categorized as professional by 
the Census Bureau, we are going to con- 
tinue to recognize that the talent we 
search for in children is of many kinds. 
Our search is for the pupil with capacity 
for painting a great picture, or writing a 
great book, or being an expert techni- 
cian, or being a fine citizen, as well as for 
the pupil with an intellectual competence 
in bookish abstraction. We want to search 
for all of these talents and, recognizing 
them early, give them special attention. 

I have sketched in this discussion some 
elements in the manpower situation with 
which the United States is now faced— 
changes in population, changes in tech- 
nology, demands for the security pro- 
gram. These lead to shortages which are 
quite severe in certain fields, but we can 
say we have the people to meet those 
shortages. It is a question of getting the 


right people, rightly educated, into the 
right places. 

In looking at this situation, we have to 
face the fact that the worst shortages are 
at the advanced levels. This makes of the 
manpower problem really an educational 
problem. I believe that all of the educa- 
tional tasks that now confront us—the 
terrific task of building new schools and 
new college plants, of doubling the col- 
lege population between now and 1970, 
of increasing further the secondary school 
population—all of these problems the 
American people are going to take in 
their stride. They have doubled their 
college population every fifteen years for 
the last six decades; there is no reason to 
expect that they will not do it again in 
the next fifteen years. And they will do 
it because education is a prerequisite for 
the kind of life we have built up in the 
United States, and for the maintenance 
and continuation of that life. 

We in education, I think, have to make 
some fairly extensive readjustments as we 
go along. We must reduce the aimlessness 
of education, increase the clarity of stand- 
ards, and sharpen the purposes for which 
students seek education, In doing this we 
are likely to improve the career motif in 
liberal or general education and the liberal 
element in vocational and professional 
education. We are also likely to intensify 
the programs of counseling and personnel 
services and to redress the balance of our 
treatment of the superior pupil. 

One of the major problems facing the 
United States is the utilization of all avail- 
able talent. The identification and edu- 
cation of that talent is the great task 
before us. It is a task about which we 
need not be defeatist. This is a period of 
controversy, but it is also a period of cre- 
ativity, on the part of educators as well 
as on the part of the scientists and techni- 
cal experts. 


Ruth Cunningham, 1907-1956 


j ye death of Professor Ruth Cun- 
ningham on July 2 of this year left 
more than an ordinary gap, for she con- 
tributed in so many ways to a wide circle 
of friends, to students, to colleagues at 
Teachers College, to the programs of 
many different national organizations, 
and to a large reading audience through- 
out the world. 

Hundreds of teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators attended her classes in 
child development and learned new ways 
of looking at children and adolescents. 
Doctoral candidates and colleagues alike 
were challenged by her penetrating think- 
ing in seminars, project conferences, and 
oral examinations. 

Professor Cunningham was renowned 
for her ability to produce brilliant con- 
ference summaries as well as to deliver 
speeches with a fresh twist. She left an 
indelible stamp on the policies, proce- 
dures, and publications of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment of the NEA as its first executive 
secretary and in the years which fol- 
lowed. 

The Parent-Teacher Series which she 
conceived and edited for the Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, demon- 
strates her skill in communication through 
words, through format, and through illus- 
trations. 

Her research for the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimenta- 
tion revealed her continued interest in 
children and youth. Her well-known 
Understanding Group Behavior of Boys 


and Girls, reporting research done with 
associates in the Denver Public Schools, 
is to be followed by the posthumous pub- 
lication of “Understanding Group Be- 
havior of Adolescents” and “Ways of 
Studying Children.” 

Professor Cunningham was many-sided 
—both witty and wise, both kind and 
coolheaded. 

These things and more her students 
and friends knew and admired in her. 
What was known to few, even in her im- 
mediate family, was that she had, over 
the years, written a great amount of 
poetry. Some revealed her nostalgia for 
Japan, the country where she was born 
of missionary parents and where she lived 
until she was sent to the United States 
for preparatory school and college. 
Others reflected later experiences, 

It seems appropriate in this memorial 
piece to share with her friends a few se- 
lections from Professor Cunningham's 
verse. There were, for example, a number 
of brief poems in the Japanese style, three 
of which follow. 


The mountain, 
Immobile, 
Knows the freedom of wide spaces, 


The cricket by the kitchen hearth 
Tells what the nightingale 
Forgets. 


The moon has laid bamboo shadows on 
the door. 
Who has asked for tapestries? 


Others revealed a concern with the 
deep meanings of life: 
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Nor Mucu I Asx or Lire Without relief 
Not much I ask of life; Saek A Or AT 
Three things— y 
An understanding of the Subdey = pit 

majesty of universal pattern The empty hand, 

and a sense of oneness The Fm thought still-born, 

with the whole; A 

> The cool, impersonal sleep of one who 

A hand to clasp and eyes bere nee. 

that smile to mine, refreshing To pleading, 

this sweet human bondage The lesson in beauty 

with each dawn; Never taught, 


A peace within myself that 
may transfuse the day with 
loveliness and the night 
with quiet. 


Not much I ask? 

In these three things are found 
the essence of those relation- 
ships we know as “life”— 


Man to All 
Man to man, 
And man unto himself. 
(1935) 
One more, undated, expresses oddly 
enough the very feeling of loss which is 
shared now by the friends of this poet: 


Our grief is more obscure than shadow 
in the night, 

Less legible than rain. 

It is as one whose eyes 

Look out across the vastness of the plain 

And see it not 

In looking for the strength of mountains 

Built against the skies, 

Yet knowing that prairies roll 

For mile on mile, 

And year on year, 


The smiling of a lonely child at play 

And none to see, 

Vague colors 

Hid within the darkened day, 

The unheard melody of wind in trees, 

Moonlight while we sleep; 

It is for these 

We . 

The mene of the leaf 

With page as yet unread, 

And all that there might be 

Of songs te words unsaid, 

This is our grief. 

Our sorrow is not that life has laid a 
blight 

On all that once was shining, 

Not for hours swiftly run. 

The sorrow of bud’s withering in frost 
of night 

Is for the flower not to bloom 

Beneath the morning’s sun. 


One friend, writing of her sadness at 
the news of Ruth Cunningham’s death, 
summed up the admiration of all who 
knew of the courage shown in the face of 
prolonged illness: “She was a valiant 


soldier.” 
ALICE MIEL 
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Instructional procedures in art courses 
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Art education in the public schools of 
Baltimore, Maryland; a study of the 
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Practices for the professional growth 
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Community experiences in the teacher 
education curriculum at Western Ken- 
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A history of the guidance-personnel 
movement in education. 1955. 
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ices for the schools of Lee County, 
Alabama, with special emphasis on the 
secondary level. 1955. 
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Psychology and Teaching, by William 
C. Morse and G. Max Wingo. Chicago, 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 1955. 
iv + 506 pp. $5. 


Psychology and Teaching is intended to 
join the ranks of the increasing number of 
recent educational psychology textbooks on 
the undergraduate level, 

Part I (3 chapters) introduces the student 
to teaching. Part II (4 chapters) discusses 
how children grow and develop, and deals 
in detail with the preschool child, the ele- 
mentary school child, and the adolescent. 
Part III constitutes the largest section of 
the book (8 chapters) and emphasizes teach- 
ing and learning. Topics mentioned in this 
part include generalizations about learning 
experiences, learning in groups, readiness, 
learning of attitudes and skills, discipline, 
and evaluation of learning. 

As a special feature a Reference Manual 
(100 pages) on the basic findings and con- 
cepts of general psychology has been added, 
along with a few learning exercises. 

This is an attractive book. The format is 
good and there are numerous illustrations 
and photographs of good quality. The an- 
notated list of films is helpful. Although 
there are no suggestions for further read- 
ing at the end of each chapter, the authors 
mention additional readings throughout the 
book. 

Psychology and Teaching might best be 
classified as an introduction to classroom 
learning. It could be particularly useful for 
students who are preparing to teach in a 
special subject area but do not have an op- 
portunity to take other education or psy- 
chology courses. There is a great deal of 
overlap with subject matter generally of- 
fered in an introductory course to teaching. 

In contrast to other books in the field, this 


VI-REVIEWS 


one is written around classroom situations. 
It is the purpose of the authors “to take 
[the student] to many classrooms where 
[he] can make [his] own observations.” 
(p. vi) It seems to this reviewer that en- 
tirely too many case histories are included. 
It is questionable whether a printed case 
history provides the student with an op- 
portunity to make his own observations. 
Furthermore, there is relatively little dis- 
cussion of the cases. 

Placing concepts of psychology in a refer- 
ence manual is novel procedure. In the 
opinion of the reviewer this separation of 
psychological concepts from the text is un- 
fortunate for a variety of reasons. (1) There 
is lack of integration of psychological con- 
cepts with the text; for example, one reads: 
“Why do you think the pupils do what 
they do? At this point you may wish to 
read section four of the manual for a re- 
view of the concept of motivation in general 
psychology.” (p. 13) There the reader 
finds a discussion of biological drives, ap- 
petites and aversions, and social drives. 
(2) The concepts presented in the manual 
are written up in a very condensed form 
and therefore are often difficult to under- 
stand, (3) Several topics included in the 
manual are far removed from the subject 
matter of the text, for instance, material on 
the senses (10 pages) and on the nervous 
system (12 pages), 

In general, the text gives the impression 
that psychology and learning in the class- 
room are rather far apart. The authors are 
intent upon pointing out that laboratory 
experiments have little to do with classroom 
teaching. “There is a deep gulf between the 
conditioned learning of an animal in a lab- 
oratory and the creative learning of a pur- 
poseful, thinking human being.” (p. 178) 
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And in a footnote: “The methods and repre- 
sentative findings of laboratory psycholo- 
gists in the field of learning are described 
in section three of the manual. You should 
be familiar with these concepts in order to 
judge for yourself how far they can be ap- 
plied to the classroom situation.” (p. 178, 
footnote) This reviewer feels that the auth- 
ors should have indicated that relationship. 

The introduction to teaching is interest- 
ingly written. The general discussion of 
growth and development is good, while the 
material on the various age levels seems 
oversimplified. “Learning in Groups,” and 
“Learning and Discipline” are among the 
better chapters of the book. 

The discussion of certain topics that are 
generally included in an educational psy- 
chology text is very sketchy; for example, 
motivation, intelligence, study of children, 
and evaluation of learning. Tests are dis- 
cussed in the text in about five pages, and 
records in about two pages. 

Instructors who are looking for a text- 
book that will help students build good 
attitudes toward children and teaching 
might find Psychology and Teaching a 
worth-while choice. 

Rarps H. Goipner 

Teachers College, Fredonia, New York 


Public Schools in Our Democracy, by 
Lawrence A. Cremin and Merle L. 
Borrowman. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1956. 226 pp- $2.80. 


He that ne’er learns his ABC 
Forever will a blockhead be. 


Whether by this quotation from the 
Hornbook which appears on the inside 
cover of Public Schools in Our Democracy, 
or by a cartoon of an urchin exclaiming, 
“Tm in the fourth grade, third shift, sec- 
ond layer,” the reader’s attention will be 
caught immediately, and his admiration 
aroused by the timeliness and timelessness 
of this important book. For years both the 
layman and the professional have been call- 


ing for some presentation of our educational 
system which would reveal in simple and 
precise form the role of public education 
in our American society, and yet be read- 
able, unpedantic, and imaginative, 

Messrs, Cremin and Borrowman have ful- 
filled this demand. Their work is not cur- 
sory. The school, they say, “. . . is the only 
agency whose major social business is the 
training of thought.” Or “, . . most people 
are reluctant to let strangers decide things 
which deeply affect their own children.” 
The big issues are confronted: religion and 
the schools, the place of the three R’s, mod- 
ern “progressive” curricula, the relationship 
of the Federal government to education, 
racial segregation in schools, and how to 
pay for the buildings and the teachers we 
need now and in future years. Yet the book 
is neither an apologia for past and present 
policies nor a cry for definitive action to- 
ward some predetermined goal. The theme 
is simply that public education is every- 
body’s business—a business about which 
Americans need to know a great deal in 
order to make the decisions which form a 
portion of their rights and responsibilities. 

This volume is organized into four sec- 
tions. The first is devoted to a series of 
sketches on the schools in a typical Ameri- 
can community called Maplewood. The sec- 
ond deals with the evolution of American 
public schools since their inception. The 
third section deals with the principles citi- 
zens should apply in determining the quality 
and the destiny of their own local school 
systems. The final chapters treat the great 
issues Americans “have to solve if public 
education is effectively to continue its 
work.” 

The reviewer feels that this book may be 
used with benefit not only by our adult 
citizens in studying their own schools but 
by boys and girls in the later years of high 
school and the early years of college, as a 
part of their study of American society. The 
illustrations, the projects, and the simple 
narrative style used throughout reinforce 
the hope that school authorities and teach- 
ers will concur in this judgment, and at long 
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last will give public education the important 
place it so richly deserves among the list of 
issues on which young people need to be 
informed. 

The non-statistical manner in which many 
educational problems were approached is 
appealing. How much more interesting to 
read case studies of Jack Brown and Jean 
Swenson, and learn of their different aspira- 
tions and programs of education, than to 
pore over a table listing the numbers of 
high school pupils enrolled in the various 
curricula! The same case study approach is 
used to describe the different kinds of per- 
sons entering the teaching profession, and 
the types of services they render. School 
superintendents will suffer a nostalgic twinge 
over the complexities of Dr. Benson’s job as 
superintendent of Maplewood’s schools, and 
the seemingly impossible task of reconciling 
all of the conflicting demands upon him. 
This book, however, does not seek to glorify 
the achievements or minimize the weak- 
nesses of the profession. 

The American people, according to the 
authors, have encouraged public education 
by extending educational Opportunity to 
children of every class and background, by 
enriching programs to provide for all tal- 
ents and abilities, and by improving the 


quality of teaching. We are given a very 
lucid explanation of the laws of readiness, 
the demand for differentiated curricula, the 
sociological background for changes in 
what is taught and the proper balance be- 
tween the school and other agencies con- 
cerned with youth, principally the family 
and the church. 

The concise bibliography of usable refer- 
ences and the absence of footnoting are a 
final evidence of the book’s singular pur- 
pose: to give the nonprofessional reader an 
interesting and informative introduction to 
the problem of participating in school af- 
fairs in his local situation. 

In one portion of the book the authors 
describe the development of our schools 
before 1860, and state, “yet, while the first 
battle had been won, many remained to be 
fought. ... it remained for the next genera- 
tions of Americans to extend and improve 
the educational system which had been so 
well begun.” Somehow, this echo of the 
past has in it a prophetic note. Cremin and 
Borrowman may well assist our citizens at 
large in their obligation to build better 
schools tomorrow. 

Frank B. Stover 
State Department of Education 
Trenton, N. J. 
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FROM SCHOOL PROGRAM TO SCHOOL PLANT 


an authoritative guide in planning a 
school for the living and learning 
needs of children 
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AMERICAN PRAGMATISM AND EDUCATION 


the illuminating study of a philoso- 
phy which has profoundly influenced 
education 


Bugelski 
LEARNING AND MOTIVATION 


the current status of learning theory 
realistically appraised 


Stephens 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, Revised 


now brought up to date, a highly 
praised text on the theme of educa- 
tional growth 


Danskin 


A WORKBOOK IN EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Marzolf 
PSYCHOLOGICAL DIAGNOSIS AND 
COUNSELING IN THE SCHOOLS 


to provide the student with a solid 
foundation for future clinical work 


Jordan 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, fourth Edition 


exploring the dynamic relation be- 
tween child growth and learning 


Henry Holt and Co. 383 Madison New York 17, N.Y. 


Beginning a New Series . .. 


Case Studies in College Student-Staff Relationships 


EDITED BY 
ESTHER LLOYD-JONES, RUTH BARRY, AND BEVERLY WOLF 


A collection of 22 sketches of critical moments in campus relationships. 
Vividly portrayed in brief, well-written case studies are various administra- 
tive officers, faculty members, students, and members of the community. The 
reader becomes an active participant in the case situations, as he ponders what 
should be done, how, and by whom to improve relationships on the campus. 

Each case study is followed by a group of questions designed to initiate 
discussion, challenge prejudices, and stimulate analytic and constructive 
thought. 117 pages Paper $2.00 


Case Studies in Human Relationships in Secondary School 


EDITED BY 
ESTHER LLOYD-JONES, RUTH BARRY, AND BEVERLY WOLF 


The 26 situational case studies in this book illustrate questions, problems, and 
issues arising from interrelationships of high school students, teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and community members. The cases are based upon actual inci- 
dents in junior and senior high schools, and lend themselves to either indi- 
vidual or group study. Questions following the case studies will stimulate 
discussion about the pressures and motivations of the individuals in each 
instance. 

This realistically written book is designed to enable all members of a 
school community to work together toward more wisdom and insight for the 
situations they must face. 135 pages Paper $2.00 
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BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, N. Y. 


NOTICE 


R. Wirt Burnett, whose Teaching Science in the Elemen- 
tary School is used by teachers throughout the country as the leading 
text in its field, has now completed a similarly thorough, up-to-date 
and richly helpful methods text for secondary school teachers: 


Teaching Science in the Secondary School 


This important new book will soon be ready for your inspection. Let 
us reserve a copy for you now. If you will send in your request, we 
will put your name on our rapidly growing waiting list to receive a 
copy immediately on publication. 


RINEHART & COMPANY, INC., 232 Madison Ave., New York 16 


INDIVIDUALIZING READING INSTRUCTION IN THE CLASS- 


ROOM. Script by Irene Vite. Supervision by Atice MeL, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia. 2 reels, 16 mm., black and white. $90.00* 


Shows first graders making rapid progress in learning to read through an indi- 
vidualized approach. Four readers have their time alone with the teacher—a time 
to read from books they have selected—while the other children in the class 
proceed with an activity period of their own planning. The audience sees how 
the teacher tests the four children’s grasp of main ideas, helps with word attack 
and phonics, and encourages fluency in oral reading. 


This film will prove especially helpful to elementary school teachers (pre-service 
and in-service), reading specialists, curriculum workers, administrators, and 
parents. 


Produced by 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27,N.Y. 


* To rent a print of this film, consult your local educational film library. 
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New McGRAVI-HILL Books 


THE CHALLENGE OF SOVIET EDUCATION 
By GEORGE S. COUNTS. 340 pages. $6.00 


Here for the first time is the full story of the educational system in operation in the Soviet 
Union today. It depicts the transition from one of the most backward countries in Europe to 
the Russia of 1955. With 60 million students involved in some sort of educational program, 
Russia has become one of the most literate nations, and the backward giant has been trans- 
formed into a powerful industrial state. Education is conceived of as a political weapon and 
dedicated to the building of a Communist society, and the school, an instrument of political 
and moral educaton. 


CANADIAN EDUCATION TODAY 
Edited by JOSEPH KATZ, College of Education, University of British Columbia. 243 pages, $3.95 


In this symposium are the facts about the Canadian school system, from kindergarten to uni- 
versity . . . how the schools are administered, how teachers are trained, what is taught, and 
what methods are used. Here, in the words of outstanding educators drawn from all parts of 
Canada and from all levels of the educational system, are outlined the goals that Canadian 
schools strive for and the problems they encounter. The problems of shared educational re- 
sponsibility among Province, local Board of Education and the Dominion Government, are 
dealt with, and there is full coverage of private schools, both religious and nonsectarian. 


EDUCATIONAL HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
By ADOLPHE E. MEYER, New York University. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. In Press 


An outstanding new text examining the salient landmarks of American educational history. 
The educational past is interwoven with its cultural context under the contention that educa- 
tion is a reflection of the social order, at all times and in all places. Twentieth Century educa- 
tional history is more fully treated because of the tremendous importance of the changes dur- 
ing this time; because the important aspects of American culture and the education as we 
know it have grown out of this period; and because an understanding of this period is of 
great use and value in dealing with the educational problems confronting us today. 


HOW CHILDREN LEARN: An Educational Psychology 


ny ARDEN N. FRANDSEN, Utah State Agricultural College. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. In 
ress 


A text specifically designed for prospective elementary school teachers, Develops an integrated 
theory of learning, which will increase teachers’ understanding of how children learn and 
improve skills in guiding children in learning. The book begins with a discussion of objec- 
tives, both subject-matter and P perp utr iy development, toward which children should 
strive. It then considers the kinds of learning activities by which these objectives can best be 
obtained, followed by an integrated theory of learning. It is a thorough effort to apply the 


whole background of the science of learning, as contributed both by psychologists and educa- 
tors, to more effective teaching. 


THE CHILD IN THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS 


By DANIEL A. PRESCOTT, University of Maryland. In Press 


Written by a leading authority in the field of Child Development, this new book has been 
called “one of the few really great professional books of our generation.” Richly illustrated 
with actual cases on child study, it is divided into four parts: a) The Educative Process, show- 
ing the complexity of the teacher’s task; b) Understanding Childrens c) Human Development, 
on behavior and adjustment; d) Improving the Educative Process. 


Send for copies on approval 
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[ieem research in the social - evitably a concomitant of specialization 
sciences has become increasingly is of special significance in the study of 
necessary, It is important to see all as- problems of education, or business, or 
pects of a problem so that a better under- government, or health, or whatever must 
standing can increase the likelihood of be looked at in terms of community set- 

solving the problem. Social problems, ting and relationships. 
moreover, involve living things—people, There are two further reasons for in- 
their associations, their institutions, their terdisciplinary research in the social sci- 
relationships—which must be seen whole. ences. First, problems which a specialist 
Psychologists have long since accepted as is studying sooner or later lead him to 
the philosophical framework within give attention to areas beyond his own 
which they work the concept that in- specialization and to use other than his 
dividuals must be looked at in their en- own methods. Without realizing it he 
tirety, including even their physiological finds himself exploring in the area and 
aspects, if psychological findings are to along the lines of another discipline. 
be meaningful. More recently they have Some years ago a very famous psycholo- 
added the concept that the individual as gist became interested in the social rela- 
a whole in the total matrix within which tionships of his problems and “dis- 
he lives must be considered. This reac- covered” sociology in his later years, but 
tion from the fractionation which is in- since he made his own way he struggled 
to develop techniques and methods which 


cent Tanek eedi prea were an old story to sociologists, The 
University of Natal, Durban, South Africa. loss of time and energy in such a process, 
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where no opportunity for interchange 
and collaboration among specialists exists, 
is no longer even excusable, and yet it 
happens every day. 

The second additional reason appears 
in the frequency with which problem 
areas fall between disciplines. Out of this 
have come new sciences, for example, 
bio-chemistry, and the more recent vital 
area between physics and chemistry, in 
which fall the reconstruction of molec- 
ular and atomic structure and the de- 
velopment of atomic energy. The social 
sciences also have had such developments. 
Social psychology and social anthropol- 
ogy are illustrations. These developments 
focus attention upon the whole matter 
of specialization, which is the basis of 
the so-called disciplines. 


SPECIALIZATION AND ITS 
PROBLEMS 


As knowledge increases, specialization 
becomes necessary. Moreover, because 
specialization concentrates exploration in 
a narrow field, it accelerates the pace by 
which knowledge expands and in turn 
compels a breakdown into narrower 
specialization. Sociology breaks down 
not only into rural and urban but also 
into such diverse areas of study as social 
institutions, criminology, and human 
ecology. Economics spreads out into 
money and banking, agricultural eco- 
nomics, labor economics, public finance, 
and other lines of inquiry. These speciali- 
zations tend to attain the status of disci- 
plines. Each goes on because of its own 
importance, often without recognition of 
relationship within the original discipline. 

This process has been going on for a 
long time and will continue with increas- 
ing rapidity. The swift extension of 
specialization is for the most part a con- 
comitant of the industrial age for two 
quite different reasons: first, technologi- 


cal developments have provided the in- 
struments which have made possible the 
extension of knowledge in more precise 
and detailed form; second, increasing 
man-hour production has enlarged the 
margin of national income which can be 
made available to pay for research, plan- 
ning, and the distribution of social gains 
and cultural accumulations. This is to say, 
technology provides the know-how and 
pays the bills for specialized research and 
turns it into advantages for the human 
race. 

By means of specialized research, in- 
dustrial developments have been fantas- 
tic. New materials, such as the light 
metals and plastics, have been brought 
into use to provide many new products. 
New fields, such as electronics, have been 
opened up, resulting in whole new in- 
dustries giving employment to thousands 
of people and bringing products of 
greater usefulness. A constant stream of 
new gadgets and appliances has come to 
the retail market, bringing in turn ease, 
comfort, and convenience of living in 
millions of homes. 

Not only have there been great social 
advances as a result of the material de- 
velopments, but specializations in the so- 
cial sciences have brought inestimable 
advantages to our human societies. A bet- 
ter understanding of the relationships of 
the many factors involved has made it 
possible to develop controls which have 
improved economic stability. Within 
limitations human behavior can be pre- 
dicted and the patterns of the growth 
and decline of institutions understood, 
so that the development of more adę- 
quate institutions becomes possible. The 
significance of public opinion has been 
analyzed and techniques for its measure- 
ment have been developed. Tremendous 
improvements in the methods of educa- 
tion have resulted from increased knowl- 
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edge of the learning process. The uses 
and techniques of propaganda and 
counter propaganda have become known. 
The knowledge which has been acquired 
in the structure and dynamics of co- 
operating group activity has been used 
to great advantage in increasing the 
effectiveness of groups in their many 
forms, from industrial production to 
politics and from family life to the United 
Nations. In many other ways specializa- 
tions in the social sciences have provided 
the basis and the techniques for great 
advance, although they have not yet 
been used in any way commensurate to 
their possibilities. 

But specialization has brought many 
problems. For the most part these con- 
cern the specialists and what happens 
when they devote all their time, energy, 
and enthusiasm to special lines of re- 
search or activity. 

The first problem is obvious: special- 
ization is the kind of master whose de- 
mands are unequivocal and unremitting. 
All a person can do is to keep up with 
what goes on in his own field and to 
make his little contribution to the knowl- 
edge which expands with increasing 
rapidity. How can a specialist be expected 
to know much beyond his own narrow 
field? There is some truth in the jesting 
definition of an expert as “one who 
knows more and more about less and 
less until finally he knows practically 
everything about nothing.” If the effects 
of this narrowing were confined to the 
specialist it would be unfortunate but 
not too serious. The trouble is that it 
affects his work and sets severe limita- 
tions upon his accomplishments. 

This isolation and often insulation of 
the specialist makes him quite unaware 
of the world or the setting within which 
his specialty exists, but without this set- 
ting there would be no specialty and it 


is the m of relationships between his 
Ket kato the world that is important. 
Trouble is inevitable when a iali 
fails to recognize these relationships. The 
breaking point of any specialization is 
reached when, through the intensive de- 
velopment of its technical aspects, it en- 
counters its own boundaries or the points 
at which it influences or is influenced by 
other elements in its environment. Too 
frequently the specialist is not qualified 
to take his specialty beyond such break- 
ing points. 

One particular aspect of this narrow- 
ness shows up when the specialist, 
steeped in his own symbols and com- 
pletely conversant with the j of his 
specialization, finds himself unable to 
communicate with those outside his 
limited sphere of study and operation. 
What is accomplished by one who 
reaches far into the unknown and ac- 
quires knowledge, if he alone can under- 
stand it and he is unable to communicate 
his discoveries to the world from which 
his explorations have been made? This 
breakdown of communication becomes 
particularly unfortunate, because it all 
but precludes the exploration of signifi- 
cant relationships and cooperative devel- 
opments at those points from which a 
specialist cannot proceed alone. 

Closely allied to narrowness is inflexi- 
bility. Conceptual frameworks become 
more established, methodologies become 
rigid, patterns of thinking become habits, 
and yet circumstances constantly change, 
new knowledge may change the direc- 
tion of exploration, and relationships may 
completely redefine a field of operation. 
At the turn of the century there was no 
question but that rural life and urban 
life were so different in kind that each 
required a separate sociology. Half a 
century later it becomes just as clear 
that the differences are of degree not of 
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kind and that the two separate studies 
merge. 

Ability to make such changes requires a 
constant questioning of the certainties—a 
built-in flexibility, perhaps the paramount 
qualification for science in this present 
world. The great advances of more re- 
cent years have come in building new 
patterns quite contrary to former funda- 
mental precepts, such as new molecular 
structures, psychosomatic medicine, and 
modern city planning as a social science. 

Interdisciplinary research has long since 
made substantial contributions to the so- 
cial sciences through various specific al- 
liances, It is new only in the sense of the 
urgency which present circumstances 
have created and the extent to which it 
must be recognized and pursued. It 
must become a habit of thinking as well 
as a plan of procedure in the social sci- 
ences. 


WHAT IS INTERDISCIPLINARY 
RESEARCH? 


Interdisciplinary research is a team job 
in which specialists in different areas, us- 
ing different approaches to their study, 
work together on a problem requiring 
research in order to analyze various as- 
pects of the problem in their relation- 
ships. This raises two important ques- 
tions: first, what are the disciplines from 
which specialists might be selected for 
such research; and second, what are the 
principles of selection and operation? 

Looking only at the practical problem 
of resources for the team of specialists 
which interdisciplinary research requires, 
it is possible to designate five different 
types of specialties or specialists—some 
would say disciplines. 

1. There are the traditional disciplines 
of the social sciences, long recognized 
and established—history, economics, an- 
thropology, psychology, sociology, and 


perhaps a few others. Usually the major 
line of study will fall into one of these 
more general areas. Perhaps all of the 
team could be made up of what would 
now be called generalists in these fields. 
This would depend upon the focus of 
the study, the relationship of breadth to 
depth in what was planned. The particu- 
lar fields to be represented would be dic- 
tated by the requirements of the particu- 
lar research. 

2. A great number of specialties come 
within each of these general areas. These 
are perhaps most likely to be needed 
when the research is directed toward a 
clearly defined problem. Such specialists 
as demographers, labor economists, crim- 
inologists, child psychologists, specialists 
in government or in family life, and 
dozens of others are of great use in build- 
ing teams. 

3- Cross-disciplines have come into 
prominence recently. In the social 
sciences, social psychology and social 
anthropology are best known, but there 
are other combinations only one side of 
which is social science, such as psychiatry 
or home economics. 

4. There are specialists in each of the 
general disciplines who are concerned 
with technical processes. These fields 
have in some cases been followed with 
such intensive study that the techniques 
have lost contact with the purposes for 
which they were developed, but they can 
be exceedingly useful when teamed up 
with other specialties. There are many 
of these—a few of which are sociometry, 
polling, propaganda analysis, psychologi- 
cal measurement, group dynamics, statis- 
tics. 

5. Finally, there are what are some- 
times called the applied disciplines. These 
are the operational areas within which, 
through experience and experiment, con- 
ceptual frameworks, organizations, and 
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techniques for carrying on the social 
services have developed. There are more 
of them than would at first be thought 
and they cover a wide range. Public ad- 
ministration, city planning, community 
organization, public relations, social case 
work, group development, guidance, 
personnel administration, psychological 
counseling, and education in its many 
phases and divisions are particularly im- 
portant. 


AN ILLUSTRATIVE PATTERN 


Before considering suggested princi- 
ples on which interdisciplinary research 
should operate, here is an illustrative ap- 
proach. Juvenile delinquency, so-called, 
is a serious problem, especially in urban 
communities in the United States. Much 
is said about it and many statistics are 
quoted, but most studies so far have been 
one-dimensional and consequently of 
little help, for it is a many-dimensional 
problem. To be sure, an analysis would 
require statistical data about rates of de- 
linquency by age, sex, socioeconomic 
status, type and amount of schooling, and 
so forth with particular attention to 
trends and changes in patterns. A sociol- 
ogist could obtain and interpret these 
types of data. Many other aspects of the 
problem, however, must be understood. 
An analysis of family life and the cir- 
cumstances from which children come 
and their roles in their families is a job 
for a social anthropologist. The study of 
family incomes, the relationship of chil- 
dren to money—how they get it and 
how they spend it—along with any im- 
plications with reference to the eco- 
nomics of the community within which 
the study is being made, is work for an 
economist. Study of the school experi- 
ences and the reactions of children to 
education is a combined job for an ado- 
lescent psychologist and a curriculum 


expert. A clinical psychologist might add 
much by means of depth interview tech- 
niques and a social worker by an analysis 
of delinquents’ relationships to groups 
and to their communities, and their roles 
of leadership and isolation, Of course an 
expert in delinquency would need to 
analyze the types and patterns of de- 
linquency and interpret them in the light 
of the accumulated knowledge in this 
field. Medical scientists and psychiatrists 
should be available for consultation if 
necessary. The final synthesis and inter- 
pretation would likely be done by a so- 
cial psychologist in close collaboration 
with the sociologist and adolescent psy- 
chologist. 

One danger always exists. Seldom is the 
full array of possible resources available; 
consequently there is a strong tendency 
to plan procedures in terms of the spe- 
cialists which are at hand. Such an ap- 
proach is completely contrary to the 
very character of social science, which 
must be given the opportunity to look 
at problems in terms of the whole range 
of potential resources. The only fair use 
of interdisciplinary research is to call it 
into play at the outset to determine the 
facets of the situation which must be 
studied because the requirements of the 
particular problem set the dimensions of 
the research. When limitations in doing 
the job must be recognized, it should be 
in terms of what part of the job will be 
done and what part must be postponed. 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF 
OPERATION 


A few principles emerge from the con- 
sideration of interdisciplinary research 
which indicate essentials in carrying out 
a team operation. 

Preliminary collaboration. When a 
problem is selected for research and it is 
suspected that more than one discipline 
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should be involved, no one except the 
various specialists is qualified to determine 
what each specialization has to contribute 
to the study of the particular problem. 
It is clear that the specialists must be in- 
volved in the preliminary considerations 
which set the dimensions of the study 
and lay out the basic plans. 

Definite hypotheses. When the hy- 
potheses are set up, they should clearly 
define what disciplines are to be involved 
in the particular study. Interdisciplinary 
research can never be thought of as a 
free-for-all. It is rather a most meticu- 
lously planned procedure by which in 
each case the particular facets of the 
problem which require investigation are 
determined, the proper specialists are en- 
listed, and the work of all is integrated 
from the very start through the planning 
process. This means that every interdisci- 
plinary research is unique, has its own 

icular dimensions, and must be 
planned to fit the particular set of dimen- 
sions. 

Free use of methods. One of the pur- 
poses of interdisciplinary research is to 
broaden the range of research methods 
which will be used. All of the methods 
used in each discipline, then, are the po- 
tential methodological resources. It is 
most important, whatever the plans and 
procedures may be, that they put no re- 
strictions upon the methods to be used 
by the various specialists. Through col- 
laboration, methods and procedures must 
be fitted together in such a way as to 
remove possible conflicts and confusion, 
but any restrictions put on method would 
in the very nature of the case defeat the 
purpose of interdisciplinary research. 

Flexibility of operation. Interdisci- 
plinary research necessitates a degree of 
flexibility of operation which is not re- 
quired of research carried on within a 
single discipline. Different patterns of 


operation must be fitted together, the 
accumulating information of each spe- 
cialist must be considered by all, and ad- 
justments must be made in the light of 
relationships which become apparent. 
This may be one of the real difficulties, 
because it means a change in attitude and 
habit of operating from those usually 
found among researchers in a single line 
of exploration. It is most likely to work 
out if the specialists keep in constant con- 
tact with each other. 

Continuous cooperation. Collabora- 
tion cannot be taken for granted. If the 
procedure is to be truly interdisciplinary, 
meticulous provision must be made for 
times and circumstances under which the 
specialists who make up the team on any 
project of interdisciplinary research will 
come together for reporting to each 
other, raising questions, and discussing 
problems arising out of procedures, find- 
ings, and newly discovered relationships. 
Sometimes this will be done through a 
series of seminars scheduled in advance; 
other ways may be more feasible under 
different circumstances. Certainly with- 
out this part of the process, interdisci- 
plinary research deteriorates into a num- 
ber of independent researches carried on 
more or less simultaneously. Continuous 
collaboration may be time consuming 
and impatience and difficulties of work- 
ing together will likely be encountered, 
but it is here that individualists will be 
conditioned to work in a team. 

New methods of communication neces- 
sary. When one works among those of 
his own specialty, backgrounds are the 
same and technical jargon is familiar. 
Where the group is made up of those 
whose backgrounds are different and who 
have little familiarity with each other’s 
fields, technical terminology must be 
abandoned in favor of expression which 
puts complicated scientific matters in sim- 
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ple language. This has an additional ad- 
vantage of being the type of language 
more likely to be understood by laymen, 
who are the ultimate consumers of re- 
search results conveyed through reports, 
One further point: if collaboration is to 
be a useful and pleasant experience, it 
must be entered into with a readiness-to- 
learn attitude on the part of the partici- 
pants which is quite different from the 
attitude of one who pursues his individual 
research, for there are real potentialities 
for the enrichment of each through in- 
sight into the experience of the other. 

Full rigor of research, The coopera- 
tive process should make possible a much 
more rigorous research. The constant ap- 
plication of various points of view and 
of various research methods makes pos- 
sible a degree of precision and objectiv- 
ity not possible under other circum- 
stances. The logical development of all 
research processes still holds in carrying 
out the total project as well as in each of 
its parts. New insights gained should be 
richly rewarding to the scientists who 
are involved. 


TYPES OF REPORTS 


If every stage in the research process 
is carried out thoroughly, the pattern of 
the report takes form quite simply and 
reports are as individual as the studies 
which they summarize. This is as true 
in interdisciplinary research as in any 
other. There are, however, several prob- 
lems peculiar to interdisciplinary re- 
search: who writes what on whose re- 
sponsibility? The way this question is 
answered depends, in part at least, upon 
the objectives with which the research 
was started. There are in general four 
types of reports for a team research job. 
Into one of these the report of inter- 
disciplinary research will likely fall. 

The commission type of report. This 


is derived from the accepted practice of 
the investigating commission. In the 
nature of the case there must be com- 
plete agreement among the members of 
a commission (or if agreement becomes 
impossible, the submission of majority 
and minority reports). When this type of 
report is required, the members of the 
team must sit down together and thrash 
out each item both as to content and as 
to phrasing, until all agree. It is a lengthy 
and difficult process, Many points must 
be reported on a level of generalization 
which is acceptable to all concerned. 
Points which under other circumstances 
would be considered important are dis- 
carded. When full agreement is essential, 
however, this kind of report is required. 

Specialists’ reports. Each specialist 
writes a report of his part of the work, 
not only in terms of the data he has col- 
lected and analyzed but also in light of 
collaboration with the other members 
of the team and the relationships which 
have been discovered. Each, moreover, 
works in terms of a plan for the total 
report upon which all have agreed. These 
reports are taken by some one person or 
a committee and put together into an 
integrated report. Usually in this type of 
report the author of each section is recog- 
nized. This is the more usual type of re- 
port not only because it is, in most cases, 
the easiest to work out, but also because 
it seems to reflect best two of the main 
points of interdisciplinary research: the 
freedom of each specialist to use his own 
resources, and looking at a problem from 
many points of view. 

Separate reports. Sometimes an inte- 
grated report is not called for, but the 
various points of the study are important 
because of the data, their interpretation, 
or the methods used, so that a series of 
separate pamphlets, each complete in it- 
self, is prepared and published. Any one 
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of these separate reports may be of inter- 
est to certain groups, while all would be 
of interest to only those who were in 
some way connected with or interested 
in the problem under study. 

Flexible use of reports. Sometimes a 
report is of secondary importance; for 
example, when the research is so closely 
related to the action process that findings 
are immediately and continuously fed 
into the action. In such situations the 
objectives of the research have been at- 
tained long before it reaches the report 
stage. For other reasons, however, some 
parts of the research may be worth pub- 
lication. At any rate, each member of 
the team is granted the freedom to use 
his material in any way he sees fit and 
often several monographs may result. It 
is expected that these will tell the cir- 
cumstances under which the study was 


made and bear the evidences of the inter- 
disciplinary character of the study. 

Let it be said in conclusion that inter- 
disciplinary research is a slow process, 
It takes time to maintain clearance, un- 
derstanding, and cooperation, especially 
when communication is difficult, as it 
may often be. The way to speed up the 
process must be found, It will likely 
come when this approach becomes a 
habit and researchers are as accustomed 
to teamwork as they have long been to 
individual work. Tomorrow there may 
be a better way, but as far as we can see 
today “the truth,” which is the best solu- 
tion of our social problems, is most nearly 
attained when those of different back 
grounds of knowledge, points of view, 
and methods of study put their 
thinking and their best judgments to- 
gether to find the solution. 


Key Concepts and the Crisis in Learning’ 


PHILIP H. PHENIX 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


W: have become accustomed to a 
condition of perpetual crisis—in 
economic, political, military, social, moral, 
and many other domains of human life. 
Hence it will occasion no surprise that 
one should speak of a crisis in learning. 
The purpose of this discussion is to state 
the nature of this crisis, in which modern 
education is deeply involved, and to sug- 
gest one way of alleviating it. 


THE PROBLEM 


Modern man possesses a vast and rap- 
idly expanding supply of knowledge. 
There are many causes for this, including 
the persistent application of scientific 
procedures to the whole compass of hu- 
man experience, the invention of instru- 
ments whereby the precision and range 
of inquiry have been greatly increased, 
the explosive growth in world popula- 
tion, with a corresponding rise in the 
numbers of workers in every field of in- 
quiry, and the provision of extensive li- 
braries and museums for preserving the 
accumulated treasures of the past. Fur- 
thermore, modern facilities for travel and 
communication have made available the 
major part of the whole world’s store of 
knowledge to anyone who wishes to use 
it. In the many great collections of books, 
technical displays, and art exhibits anyone 


* Professor Phenix’s major professional inter- 
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can get firsthand knowledge of the cul- 
tural achievements of mankind. 

Not only is knowledge available in 
abundance, but the requirements of mod- 
ern life place a premium on mastering it. 
A highly complex industrial society can 
endure only if it is cared for by persons 
of technical competence and social wis- 
dom. The demand for technical mastery 
has been the basis for specialization in 
education, through which the requisite 
ability in a restricted field is developed 
at the expense of broader understanding. 
The demand for social wisdom, on the 
other hand, has been met, in the general 
education movement, by the complemen- 
tary emphasis on breadth of comprehen- 
sion. 

Part of the dilemma of modern man— 
and of modern education—consists in 
this simultaneous demand for technical 
mastery and for liberal understanding. To 
keep the world machine going, an ever- 
increasing supply of highly trained ex- 
perts is imperative. But it is precisely the 
narrowness of vision resulting from the 
concentration necessary to produce the 
experts that may cause that ignorance of 
the whole which can destroy the delicate 
balance of the civilized order. 

Over against this phenomenal increase 
in the available knowledge and in the 
technical demands of modern civilization 
must be placed the fact that the human 
being’s capacity to learn has not corre- 
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spondingly increased. In fact, the swift 
pace of contemporary living and its at- 
tendant psychic strains may have actually 
diminished the ability to learn, by com- 
parison with calmer and more stable eras. 

The crisis in learning consists in this 
disproportion between what is available 
and necessary to know and the capacity 
of the individual to know it. This is per- 
haps the fundamental problem which 
contemporary education faces. Every 
person is embarrassed by the wealth of 
available knowledge which he cannot 
hope to appropriate. 

The results of this situation are all too 
apparent, particularly to professional in- 
tellectuals. There is a frantic scramble to 
“keep up” in one’s own specialized field, 
to have evena nodding acquaintance with 
the most important research and writing 
being done in it, and to read even cur- 
sorily the current journals of the profes- 
sion. Coupled with this is the anxiety 
that one cannot keep abreast of even the 
most basic advances in other fields, 
whether it be in the archaeology of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls or in the physics of the 
pi-meson. 

Students also know the crisis well, es- 
pecially at the higher levels of education. 
Spurred on by specialists, each of whom 
acts as if he expected everyone to master 
the contents of his own discipline, the 
student becomes burdened and discour- 
aged at the hopelessness of the task that 
lies before him. Little wonder that so 
many seek escape in the narrow and un- 
imaginative security of a highly circum- 
scribed academic discipline. 

No doubt also the widespread anti-in- 
tellectualism of our day is another evi- 
dence of the crisis in learning. The mani- 
fest impossibility of knowing all that one 
needs to know and that is ready to be 
known begets an attitude of despair 
which may issue either in the average 


man’s simple neglect of reason and his 
recourse to uninformed “common sense” 
or in the desperate intellectual’s high- 
brow rationalization of anti-reason, as in 
certain aspects of the Existentialist move- 
ment. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF ECONOMY 


The crisis in learning points to what 
Ortega y Gasset called the basic principle 
of education, namely the principle of 
economy. According to this, the purpose 
of education is to organize the work of 
teaching and learning in such a way that 
the limited capacity to learn is most effi- 
ciently utilized. The primary aim of 
education is to minimize the disparity be- 
tween available knowledge and ability to 
know. Teachers, schools, and curricula 
serve the basic purpose of making the 
best possible bargain out of the im- 
mensely overbalanced ratio of cultural 
capital to individual learning power. Se- 
lection and grouping of students, choice 
of subject matter and of teaching meth- 
ods, and all other educational arrange- 
ments must in the last analysis be formu- 
lated and judged with reference to this 
principle of economy. 

One type of approach to educational 
economy is administrative. Some of the 
basic functions of the administrator are 
to organize teachers and learners in the 
most efficient practicable ways, to make 
available suitable buildings, equipment, 
and materials, and to establish effective 
channels of communication and supply. 
All such objective regulation of condi- 
tions is an administrative contribution to 
economy. 

A second type of approach is psycho- 
logical. Testing procedures of many 
kinds, teaching methods based on re- 
search in learning, intelligent approaches 
to emotional development, and use of 
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data on motivation are some of the fruits 
of psychological understanding which 
have been profitably applied to enlarge 
the human capacity to learn. 

A third approach is philosophical. It 
attacks the crisis in learning by an analy- 
sis of the nature of knowledge in its sev- 
eral kinds. The thesis of this discussion is 
that by a philosophical analysis of the 
fields of human knowledge and by ap- 
propriate application of the results of 
this analysis, a spectacular economy in 
learning can be effected, Only this ap- 
proach attacks the problem at its point of 
real difficulty, namely, the overwhelm- 
ingness of the knowledge-store. By ad- 
ministrative and psychological means the 
conditions and capacities for learning can 
at best be improved only moderately. It 
appears that only through the philosophic 
analysis of knowledge can a really drastic 
economy be realized. 

Philosophers in recent times have been 
especially interested in the problems of 
knowledge in such fields as science, his- 
tory, the arts, and religion. It seems clear 
that the results of these inquiries ought 
now to be applied to the concerns of edu- 
cation, particularly toward the solution 
of the basic problem of economy. The 
present discussion is an attempt to indi- 
cate one way in which this can be done. 


ORGANIZATION OF 
KNOWLEDGE 


The aim of the proposal is to effect a 
radical simplification in the content of 
knowledge to be learned. This can be 
done by taking advantage of the fact that 
knowledge is not merely an accumulation 
of isolated and independent items of in- 
formation. Individual items are intercon- 
nected within idea-systems. Each bit of 
knowledge resides within one or more 
characteristic frameworks. Among the 
many ideas which can be known certain 


dominant family resemblances can be dis- 
cerned. These similarities of type make 
it possible to classify what is known into 
fields of knowledge or subject-matter 
areas, such as physics, psychology, liter- 
ary criticism, and so on. 

This process of classifying knowledge 
is not simply for convenience in appor- 
tioning the work of scholars and teach- 
ers. It also provides the clue to educa- 
tional economy. It is possible to “know 
physics” not by becoming familiar with 
the many special facts and theories which 
are by convention included within that 
field but by understanding those com- 
mon features which cause the individual 
items to be assigned to this field. In the 
same way, “knowing psychology” may 
consist in comprehending precisely what 
it is that makes a particular fact belong 
to psychology rather than to physics or 
history or art. 


ECONOMY AND 
CONCEPT-FORMATION 


The economizing power of human in- 
telligence lies in its ability to form class 
concepts. For example, the concept “dog” 
stands for a whole class of entities with 
specifiable common properties. To know 
what dogs are one does not need to be- 
come acquainted with all the members of 
this animal group. Thus by concept-for- 
mation an enormous simplification of ex- 
perience becomes possible, the multiplic- 
ity of individual items being caught up in 
general ideas, 

Now concept-formation applies not 
only to the classification of perceptual 
objects but to the organization of the 
facts and theories which make up the 
fabric of knowledge. Economy in learn- 
ing requires that the principle of simplifi- 
cation by means of concept-formation be 
extended beyond the realm of things to 
the realm of ideas. We take for granted 
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the economy afforded by using concepts 
like “dog” in lieu of individual enumera- 
tions. Not so clearly seen is the need for 
concepts that will summarize the essen- 
tial characteristics of a distinctive class of 
ideas in a field of knowledge such as 
physics or psychology. 


KEY CONCEPTS 


By a careful analysis of the structure 
of knowledge it is possible to discover 
certain key concepts distinguished by 
their power to epitomize important com- 
mon features of a large number of more 
particular ideas. Such concepts are basic 
central ideas an understanding of which 
opens the door to an effective grasp of 
an entire -field of knowledge. These key 
ideas provide as it were a map whereby 
the whole scheme of a subject may be 
grasped and characteristic features of 
individual items of knowledge may for 
the first time be rightly interpreted. It is 
doubtful, for example, whether individ- 
ual propositions in mathematics can really 
be understood unless certain key ideas 
of mathematics as a whole are com- 
prehended. Similarly, it is questionable 
whether or not one can rightly know a 
work of art without possessing a key to 
the whole artistic enterprise. 

It is the present thesis that the only 
satisfactory answer to the crisis in learn- 
ing lies in the formulation and persistent 
use of key concepts. Teachers ought 
above all to know the basic rationale of 
their disciplines and should conduct their 
instruction in the light of these essential 
principles. This does not mean that the 
key concepts should be taught explicitly 
and directly, at least to beginners. It 
does mean that particular items of knowl- 
edge should be selected and used with an 
eye to their exemplification of the basic 
concepts of the field. 

Ineffective teaching and learning, ac- 


psa 


cording to this thesis, are due in no small 
degree either to the failure to under- 
stand the need for comprehensive organ- 
izing concepts and their function in the 
economy of learning or to using the 
wrong key concepts (e.g., having mis- 
taken ideas about what science or history 
really is). 


TWO DISCLAIMERS 


There is no intention here of claiming 
that each field has a single key concept 
which epitomizes it. Any number of rela- 
tively comprehensive ideas can be used 
to yield essential understanding of a given 
subject. What is claimed is that some 
concepts of high generality can be found 
which will provide truer insight into a 
field than could be gained by mere heap- 
ing up of isolated scraps of informa- 
tion. 

Secondly, no claim is made for the 
special value or superior relevance of the 
traditional knowledge or subject-matter 
fields. As knowledge develops, better 
organizing principles appear from time to 
time, old disciplines decline and new 
fields are opened up. Actually, discovery 
of powerful key concepts applicable to 
a given group of ideas is the best way 
of defining a field of knowledge. 


KEY CONCEPTS IN 
ILLUSTRATIVE AREAS 


In the following paragraphs some ex- 
amples will be given to show in selected 
areas of knowledge what is meant by key 
concepts. Doubtless there would not be 
consensus even (or especially) among 
the experts on the choice of representa- 
tive generalizations. These examples are 
merely meant to give substance to the 
basic thesis outlined above and not to 
argue the case for one set of key ideas 
rather than another. That is to say, the 
purpose of the present article is not to 
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expound the philosophy of the several 
fields of knowledge but solely to sug- 
gest an approach to educational economy 
through the use of key ideas, 


Science 


What is science? What does it mean to 
“understand science”? What makes 
knowledge scientific as contrasted with 
non-scientific? What are the “big ideas” 
of science which, once grasped, make 
possible a penetrating insight into all of 
the detailed inquiries of the special 
branches of science? 

The essence of science is not in its con- 
cern for fact, nor in the alleged truth of 
its claims, nor in power to control nature 
for human ends, nor in the possession of 
a special method (for example, tech- 
niques of problem-solving). One key 
concept in science is that of abstraction. 
Science is characterized by the search for 
valid generalizations, and this is accom- 
plished by analyzing complete entities so 
as to reveal certain common properties. 
Thus science deals not with complete 
things but always with perspectives, as- 
pects, or components of things, that is, 
not with the concrete but with abstrac- 
tions. 

A second key to science is the idea of 
public verification. Scientific knowledge 
is distinguished by the designation of 
tests which any person could in principle 
carry out to verify the propositions as- 
serted. Where these procedures are not 
specified, the alleged knowledge does not 
fall within the province of science. 

A third key concept in science is that 
of fruitfulness. The scientific enterprise is 
the search for fruitful hypotheses, for 
theories which lead to further inquiry 
and discovery. Hypotheses which open 
no new doors are scientifically useless. 

“Understanding science” is not a mat- 
ter of mastering large quantities of scien- 


tific fact but of discerning the funda- 
mental intention of all scientific inquiry 
through such key ideas as abstraction, 
public verification, and fruitfulness. One 
who does not know these does not really 
understand science, regardless of how 
much scientific information he possesses. 


Physical Science 


More specifically, learning physical 
science is not in essence a matter of ac- 
cumulating information about material 
bodies, or force, or atoms, nor of becom- 
ing familiar with such principles as New- 
ton’s laws, Bohr’s theory, and Einstein’s 
cosmology. The distinctive character of 
the various special sciences is in their 
particular kinds of abstractions. One key 
to physical science is the abstracting of 
mass, length, and time characteristics of 
things, that is, the process of physical 
measurement by such instruments as the 
balance, the meter stick, and the clock. 
All physical science is the determination 
of the metric aspects of things and their 
interrelationships. To secure a thorough 
grasp of the process of mass, length, and 
time measurement is really to understand 
the genius of physical science in a way 
which illuminates all the innumerable 
special items of knowledge that make up 
the field. 


Mathematics 


Can one in some sense really know 
mathematics, without traversing the long 
road of technical discipline in the subject? 
Is there some elemental insight into the 
essential meaning of mathematical proc- 
esses necessary to the professional mathe- 
matician and the layman alike? 

Mathematics is not in essence knowl- 
edge about numbers, nor about tech- 
niques of calculation. The special skills 
and principles learned from arithmetic 
through tensor calculus are particular in- 
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stances of a much more general type of 
activity common to all branches of the 
subject. One key idea in which all mathe- 
matics shares is the concept of the axio- 
matic, according to which mathematical 
entities are created by human decision 
about symbols and the rules of combina- 
tion applicable to them. No one under- 
stands mathematics until he knows this 
most elemental truth: that symbols and 
their systems are for the choosing and 
that the game is to be faithfully played 
by the rules thus selected. 

A second key to mathematics is the 
concept of necessary inference, accord- 
ing to which the conclusions implicit in 
the basic axioms are successively deduced 
from them. Mathematical competence, 
in whatever special department of the 
subject, rests upon correctness in deduc- 
tive reasoning, and whoever fails to 
recognize this does not understand mathe- 
matics, regardless of how many skills in 
technical computation he may possess. 


History 


What is history? Is one’s knowledge of 
the subject in proportion to the quan- 
tity of historical information he has col- 
lected? Or are there keys to history 
which afford insight into what any his- 
torian is engaged in doing? Is there a 
“big idea” in all historical knowledge? 

History is not merely the sum total of 
events transpiring in time. It is not a col- 
lection of dates, a record of rulers and 
of wars, a statement of facts about the 
past. One key to history is the concept 
of interpretation. The historian tells a 
story—his story—and to do this he must 
select from the events of the past those 
which by some standard seem to him 
worth reporting. History is interpreta- 
tion because it is necessarily selective. It 
is not bare events but meaningful happen- 
ings. 


Hence the study of history can be seen 
as the study of meanings perceived by 
historians in events. In a fundamental 
sense one understands history when he 
has grasped the idea of interpretation and 
knows how to look in historical writings 
for the presuppositions and value sys- 
tems implicit in the principles of selec- 
tivity used. This insight, perhaps gener- 
ated by only a few perceptively taught 
examples, gives a more nearly adequate 
grasp of the whole field of history than 
any amount of quiz-show fact-gathering. 


Art 


The field of the arts also has its key 
concepts. To understand art is more than 
to be familiar with paintings, symphonies, 
dramas, and the like. It is more than to 
possess skill in producing beautiful 
things, or to have trained sensitivity in 
perceiving them. 

One key to the understanding of art is 
the concept of the concrete, individual 
whole. In this respect artistic perception 
is at the opposite pole from the scientific. 
While science is concerned with analysis, 
abstraction, and generalization, art is al- 
ways in the realm of the synthetic, com- 
plete, and particular. The art object is a 
complex unity, and aesthetic creation 1s 
always an act of individuation. 

Another key to art is the idea of sig- 
nificant form, of patterned contrast, of 
different elements brought into an effec- 
tive unity of thought and feeling. The 
peculiar service of the arts is to make 
manifest through concrete embodiment 
the endless variety of possible significant 
forms and thus to awaken and sustain 4 
sense of the inexhaustible richness of 
existence. 

To understand art is to hold the keys 
to what all aesthetic enterprise is funda- 
mentally about. With such understand- 
ing it is not necessary to assume the 
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overwhelming burden of systematic 
study of the whole range of art works. 
Religion 

A final illustrative example is the field 
of religion. How can one become reli- 
giously literate without engaging in an 
exhaustive study of the many conflicting 
creeds, the differing rites and ceremonies, 
and the diverse patterns of ecclesiastical 
organization? What is the key to under- 
standing the essential nature of this 
multifarious phenomenon? 

One possible unitary principle for re- 
ligion is the idea of ultimate concern or 
of controlling life-orientation for a group 
or an individual. The various beliefs, 
practices, and institutions can then be re- 
garded as so many symbolic and be- 
havioral expressions of the basic pattern 
of supreme commitment. Accordingly, 
the well-educated person in respect to re- 
ligion is one who understands the role 
of ultimate concern in human life and 
not necessarily the one who has labori- 
ously acquainted himself with the myriad 
details about the religions of mankind. 


CONCLUSION 


There is a crisis in learning, due to the 
disproportion between man’s limited 
Capacity to learn and the extraordinary 
expansion in available knowledge. Neither 
personally nor socially is it satisfactory 
to meet this crisis by condemning in- 
dividuals to specialization in a narrow 


discipline, to the exclusion of true un- 
derstanding in other fields of knowledge. 
Such a plan both impoverishes the in- 
dividual and undermines the foundations 
of social order. 

To develop free men in a healthy so- 
ciety is the task of a truly liberal educa- 


‘tion dedicated to the growth of wide yet 


profound understanding. The required 
wisdom cannot be achieved by a prodi- 
gious effort to keep up with the onroll- 
ing tide of new knowledge nor yet by a 
frantic attempt to grasp the accumulated 
treasures of the past. The only sure way 
appears to be the one method whereby 
man’s intellect has always brought order 
and simplicity out of the confusing multi- 
plicities of experience, namely, the proc- 
ess of concept-formation. 

Thus the theory of knowledge in its 
several areas provides a means for devel- 
oping key concepts which by indicating 
the essential character of whole fields of 
knowledge can insure the necessary 
general understanding with relatively 
limited knowledge of specific details. The 
use of such key ideas in the organization 
and teaching of subject matter may effect 
important economies in learning effort, 
greatly increase the depth of comprehen- 
sion, and facilitate further independent 
exploration in any discipline. These are 
the conditions for the making of well- 
educated persons and they are one an- 
swer, from the philosophy of education, 
to the crisis in learning. 


The Comprehensive High School and 
Gifted Youth* 


A. HARRY PASSOW 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, AND RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE, HORACE MANN-LINCOLN INSTITUTE OF SCHOOL EXPERIMENTATION 


R= manpower studies, as well as 
criticisms of our educational pro- 
grams, tend to depict the secondary 
school as a wasteland for young talent. 
As the demands for great numbers of 
trained specialists reach a peak and the 
great reappraisal of American education 
continues, more and more individuals and 
groups will scrutinize the provisions 
made for promising youth. 

This current period of educational 
soul-searching raises many familiar is- 
sues and problems. However, the setting, 
perspective, and pressures are altered. For 
many years, the concern was whether 
high schools were up to “the weighty 
task of giving life to the great ideal of 
educational opportunity for the varied 
children of a heterogeneous people.”* 
More recent anxieties about the nature of 
the secondary school program have been 
linked to the question of national sur- 


* An abridged version of an All-College Lec- 
ture Discussion, August 7, 1956. 
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vival. As a consequence, education of 
gifted youth is no longer a matter of 
concern for the school alone but occupies 
the attention of governmental and lay 
groups of all kinds as well. 

At various times and from various 
quarters the school has been accused of 
neglecting or providing inadequately for 
one group or another—the slow, the 
average, the gifted, the academic, the 
nonacademic. If the comprehensive high 
school does not furnish instruction ap- 
propriate for the optimum development 
of the gifted, then it certainly cannot 
claim to be fulfilling its obligations to all 
youth. 

In assessing the responsibilities of the 
secondary school for the gifted, one must 
dispose first of the question, Who is to 
be considered gifted? When the major 
function of the secondary school was to 
prepare its students for college, it was 
the child of academic ability who was 
considered gifted. The school’s concern 
was with youngsters who learned rapidly 
what was taught in the traditional class- 
rooms. With the development of intelli- 
gence tests, the child who scored high 
on these instruments was included in the 
gifted group. 

In more recent years, writers have ad- 
vocated a broadened definition of gifted- 
ness to include a variety of talents, both 
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academic and nonacademic. Witty, for 
example, has urged that any child be 
considered gifted “whose performance, 
in a potentially valuable line of human 
activity, is consistently remarkable.” 2 
Manpower studies tend to classify as 
gifted those individuals with the ability 
(usually based on high intelligence) to 
fill positions that require specialized ad- 
vanced training. Artistic and social tal- 
ents have only recently been considered 
in connection with this problem, and 
because of the lack of knowledge about 
the nature of such talents, criteria in 
these areas are even less definitive. 

Although there is no single, widely ac- 
cepted definition of gifted or talented, 
the trend is toward a more inclusive in- 
terpretation—one which is in harmony 
with the broad role of the comprehensive 
school. In practice, the greatest emphasis 
is still on the intellectually able; and most 
current programs for identifying gifted 
children include high intelligence as a 
criterion for selection. Because criticisms 
of educational programs and findings 
relative to shortages in manpower focus 
on the intellectually and scholastically 
able, this analysis will be limited to the 
academic areas. 


FITTING EDUCATION TO 
ALL YOUTH 


Unique in modern American education 
is the underlying concept that free and 
equal educational opportunities should 
be available for all youth through the 
secondary level. Instead of being rigidly 
selective, as in many European countries, 
the American high school has become 
more and more inclusive. Fifty years ago 
only one of every ten young people of 
high school age was in school. By 1951- 

? Paul Witty, “What Is Special About Spe- 


cial Education? The Gifted Child,” Exceptional 
Children, 19 (April 1953), p. 255. 


52, 77.3 per cent of youth between four- 
teen and seventeen years of age were en- 
rolled in secondary schools; and it is 
quite likely that the figure is now over 
80 per cent.* 

The effort to provide secondary-level 
education for all American youth has en- 
tailed more buildings, larger staffs, ex- 
tended school years, longer compulsory 
attendance periods, and increased budg- 
ets. But the most significant modification, 
of course, has been the changing role of 
the secondary school. In addition to their 
clear function of preparing students for 
college, the high schools began to accept 
diverse responsibilities for the general 
and special education of all students, two- 
thirds of whom even now are not col- 
lege-bound. 

It was the Commission on the Reor- 
ganization of Secondary Education which 
defined this new role—with the publica- 
tion in 1918 of Cardinal Principles of 
Secondary Education. This influential re- 
port also gave impetus and support to 
the comprehensive high school as the uni- 
fied organization in which all youth could 
have equal opportunities—youth of “all 
races, creeds, nationalities, intelligences, 
talents, and all levels of wealth and so- 
cial status.”* This integrating function, 
Cremin has pointed out, was particularly 
important in a culture increasingly 
marked by diverse immigrant popula- 
tions, industrialization, and growth of 
urban centers. 

8U. S. Office of Education, Biennial Survey 
of Education in the United States, 1950-52, 
Statistical Summary of Education, 1951-52 
(Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1955), p. 21. , 

4 Franklin J. Keller, The Comprehensive 
High School (New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1955), pp- 31-32. 7 

5 Lawrence A. Cremin, “The Problem of Cur- 
riculum Making: An Historical Perspective,” 
in What Shall the High Schools Teach? (Wash- 
ington, D. C., Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA, 1956), pp. 6-26. 
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The degree of success with which the 
comprehensive high school has provided 
appropriately for youth with great dif- 
ferences in abilities, interests, aspirations, 
and experiential backgrounds has pro- 
voked criticism and praise. How to de- 
velop such a school as a “means for cre- 
ating social unity without crushing indi- 
viduality and for developing individual 
diversity without cultivating social cleav- 
ages”® is a problem that has troubled 
both theorists and practitioners. 

Although the comprehensive high 
school is the typical secondary-education 
institution, there is no typical compre- 
hensive high school. Schools vary in size, 
physical plant, teaching staff, course of- 
ferings, budget, administrative structure, 
curriculum organization, and community 
resources. In many instances, schools 
called comprehensive are, in reality, aca- 
demic high schools. The common ele- 
ment is found in the purpose of the com- 
prehensive high school, which, as Keller 
puts it, “has as its broadest objective the 
teaching of all varieties of skill, all kinds 
of knowledge to all kinds of youth bent 
upon socially profitable lives. To each 
one it seeks to give the courses for which 
he seems best fitted.” 7 


For the most part, where there is a 
single high school in the community, this 
is either a comprehensive school or an 
academic one in the process of diversify- 
ing its program to provide for non-col- 
lege-bound youth. It is in these kinds of 
secondary schools that the gifted are, and 
in all probability will continue to be, 
found and educated. 


® Will French, “The Role of the American 
High School,” Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals, 39 (Feb- 
Tuary 1955), p. % 

7 Keller, op. cit., p. 32. 


CRITICISM OF COMPREHENSIVE 
HIGH SCHOOLS’ PROVISIONS 


The competence of the all-inclusive 
secondary school to provide adequately 
for gifted youth has been challenged al- 
most since its birth. For example, con- 
trasting education in the United States 
with that in Europe, Learned wrote: 


The schools are non-selective and undiffer- 
entiated with respect to the quality of the 
pupil. A low average level of operation is 
the result. . . . Intellectual prince and intel- 
lectual pauper make their selections and are 
grouped promiscuously side by side. They 
keep step together from four to six years, 
one doing his poor maximum and the other 
his fair minimum on material suited to 
neither but determined by the weaker pu- 
pil. Each doubtless “gets something,” as the 
phrase goes, but the capable mind is bored 
and contracts lazy and wasteful habits, while 
the other is depressed by continual failure 
with things too hard instead of encouraged 
by clear success at his own level.® 


In 1939, Kandel warned: 


The danger that confronts this country is 
not that it is providing equality of educa- 
tional opportunities; the danger lies in the 
cult of mediocrity. No country has a 
stronger tradition of faith in education than 
the United States; in no country is there 
more information available on differences 
of ability than in the United States; and yet 
with all the faith and with all the knowl- 
edge less is being done than elsewhere to 
give the best education to those who might 
do the most with it. A fallacious interpreta- 
tion of democracy has tended to reduce 
equality of opportunity to identity of edu- 
cation... .° 


The major charges against the compre- 
hensive high school’s provisions for the 


8 William S. Learned, The Quality of the 
Educational Process in the United States an 
Europe (New York, The Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, 1927), P: 5° 

I, L. Kandel, “Leadership and Education 1n 
Other Times and Other Lands,” Teachers 
College Record, 40 (April 1939), p- 573- 
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intellectually gifted may be summarized 
as follows: 


1. The secondary schools fail to get 
many of the brightest youth to go on to 
college and advanced training. The Com- 
mission on Human Resources and Ad- 
vanced Training reported that “fewer 
than half of the upper 25 per cent of all 
high school graduates ever earn college 
degrees; only 6 out of 10 of the top 5 
per cent do,”9 

A dynamic society which emphasizes 
science and technology and a system of 
democratic values which encourages so- 
cial and cultural change necessarily put a 
high premium on trained intelligence. A 
college degree has become a prerequisite 
for work in most areas requiring special 
talent or intelligence. Without such ad- 
vanced training, it is difficult or impos- 
sible, in our present society, for youth to 
become producing members of the cul- 
ture in such fields, Our way of life re- 
quires the services of many trained spe- 
cialists; yet the storehouses of talent seem 
always partly empty. Therefore, it is 
argued, if half of our most intellectually 
able youngsters do not go on for ad- 
vanced training, their talents are wasted. 

2. Guidance and educational proce- 
dures fall short in motivating able youth, 
judged according to two criteria: first, 
the number of gifted youth who are 
working up to capacity, and, second, the 
number who will go to college. The lack 
of desire for college training is second 
only to inadequate finances as a reason for 
by-passing college.** This lack of motiva- 

1° Dael Wolfle, America’s Resources of Spe- 
cialized Talent (New York, Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1954), p. 269. 

11 Robert J. Havighurst and Robert R. 
Rodgers, “The Role of Motivation in Attend- 
ance at Post-High School Educational Insti- 
tutions,” in Who Should Go to College? by 


Byron S. Hollinshead (New York, Columbia 
niversity Press, 1952), pp- 161-162. 


tion is attributed to the school by many 
critics who challenge both its ability to 
develop programs which lead youth to 
want higher education and its resources 
for counseling to increase college-going 
among able youth. 

3- The educational process in Ameri- 
can schools lacks the quality found in 
European education and, as a conse- 
quence, gifted youth suffer. American 
secondary schools are accused of failing 
to provide intellectual rigor and sustained 
scholarship. James B. Conant observes: 


For the European youth who starts at age 
to or 11 in his long journey towards 
the university, and of whom about half will 
become in fact university students, the in- 
struction is far more rigorous, the work far 
harder than we can imagine here in the 
United States—harder in terms of hours put 
in, harder in terms of subjects studied, and 
more rigorous in terms of accomplishments 
demanded. One might well say of this small 
group that, when they enter a university, 
they have 2 or 3 times as much knowledge 
and acquired skills as the best college en- 
trants in the United States.12 


4. The comprehensive high school 
program is watered down, fragmentized, 
and incohesive. Critics have charged that 
standards have been lowered or aban- 
doned, rigorous examinations eliminated, 
intellectual mediocrity accepted. Com- 
parisons have been made of school offer- 
ings in the early part of the century 
with those of today to show that courses 
have been “thinned” to make them pal- 
atable to a large number of students who 
are neither academically oriented nor col- 
lege-bound—all at the expense of the 
gifted. 

In the matter of course offerings alone, 
the range has increased during the last 


12 James B. Conant, “Text of Address at the 
National Citizens Commission for Public 
Schools Annual Dinner,” Better Schools, 1 
(January 19, 1956), p. 7. 
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forty years to a point where it is esti- 
mated that “American high schools are 
now offering somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of 500 discernibly different 
courses.” ** Critics have argued that solid 
geometry and safety education, history 
and homemaking, should not have the 
same weight because they do not have 
the same quality. While not always argu- 
ing for a rigid hierarchy of subjects, 
these critics see some offerings as more 
nearly equal than others, particularly for 
some students. The elimination of re- 
quired sequences for college entrance 
and the multiplying list of electives, 
critics maintain, have robbed school pro- 
grams of cohesion, continuity, and depth. 
The European student, we are reminded, 
pursues courses years longer than his 
American counterpart does, and conse- 
quently attains far greater intellectual 
mastery. 

In the end, the charge is this: by drain- 
ing educational programs of depth and 
challenge, by equating education with 
training, by emphasizing quantity rather 
than quality, by teaching to what has 
been characterized as “the colorless 
mean,” the comprehensive high school 
has neglected the gifted student. It has 
failed to meet its special obligation to 
this segment of American youth. 


ADEQUACY OF COMPREHENSIVE 
HIGH SCHOOLS’ PROVISIONS 


It is important to remember, first of 
all, that in a nation whose schools are 
locally controlled, practices are so varied 
as to void most blanket criticisms except 
as a starting point for thoughtful and 
thorough examination of school pro- 
grams. Has the high school really shunted 

18Kenneth Hovet, “What Are the High 
Schools Teaching?” in What Shall the High 
Schools Teach? (Washington, D. C., Associa- 


tion for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, NEA, 1956), p. 75- 


its gifted youth into the common pile? 
Is it really neglecting talent in its effort 
to do all things for all youth? The dis- 
cussion which follows refutes these criti- 
cisms. 

1. The holding power of today’s sec- 
ondary school is very high, particularly 
with respect to the intellectually able. 
Most academically gifted youth enter 
and are graduated from high school. The 
“Joss” is in the fact that half of our most 
able youth do not go on to college. 
Proportionately and in gross numbers, 
the college-going group is greater than 
ever before. In 1900, one youth out of 
every sixty graduated from college; to- 
day one out of every eight earns a col- 
lege degree.* Of the top 2 per cent of 
high school graduates, two-thirds earn 
college degrees. By creating a situation in 
which a larger proportion of our youth 
enter and complete secondary school, we 
have made it possible for larger numbers 
to secure advanced training. 

As Professor Harold Clark of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia, has pointed out, 
no real study has been made of what part 
the 50 per cent of our most able youth 
who do not go on to college play in our 
culture. We know that they cannot en- 
ter certain specialized professions, but we 
have no authoritative report on what 
kinds of important contributions they 
make to the general welfare or what 
kinds of specialized training they secure 
outside of our established institutions of 
higher education, Some industries, for 
example, have established their own em- 
ployee education programs which match 
in size, purpose, and program those of 
many of our colleges and universities. 

2. Factors affecting motivation for 
college-going are numerous, many hav- 
ing nothing to do with the school. Socio- 
economic class, ethnic origin, sex, ge0- 

14 Wolfle, op. cit. p. 24. 
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graphic residence, cultural pressures, and 
family relationships are some of the fac- 
tors which influence individual motiva- 
tions and aspirations. By providing ap- 
propriate educational experiences, im- 
proving counseling procedures, tapping 
financial resources for able youth, and 
creating positive attitudes toward schol- 
arship and learning, schools in some com- 
munities have helped direct ever more 
young people toward college. The pro- 
portion of high school graduates who go 
on to college ranges from practically 
none to more than go per cent for dif- 
ferent schools. 

3- The quality of the educational proc- 
ess can be judged only in terms of how 
well this process attains accepted goals. 
As Learned put it, “in European schools 
the whole body of human knowledge 
and of scholarly achievement is con- 
ceived as constituting the supreme 
achievement of the race, to be preserved, 
increased, and handed on to posterity as 
its most precious possession.” ** Conced- 
ing European superiority in certain areas, 
supporters of our secondary school pro- 
grams maintain that gifted American 
youth excel in effective citizenship, group 
membership, ethical values, and similar 
traits which our culture seeks. Disagree- 
ing on what constitutes a cultivated, well- 
rounded individual, we tend to balk at 
comparing the academic accomplish- 
ments of our own youth with those of 
the less than ro per cent of European 
youth who are selected for special train- 
ing. It is true, however, that our youth 
do not have the “immemorial reverence 
for learning” that Learned ascribed to 
European youth. 

4. High schools have attempted to 
modify their offerings to serve the pres- 
ent heterogeneous student population. 
Some former subjects (for example, 

15 Learned, op. cit, p. 7. 


Greek) were dropped, others (say, math- 
ematics) were modified, and still others 
(such as driver training) were added. 
The continued stress of high schools on 
academic preparation, however, led to 
such movements as Life Adjustment 
Education, which were intended to pre- 
pare for jobs those students who were 
not college-bound. In some instances 
courses were watered down, but in others 
the basic nature of offerings was altered 
to achieve new purposes. In general, able 
youth were guided into the “harder” 
subjects but here they also found some 
less able students enrolled. Breathing life 
into that ideal of providing for individual 
differences has proved more difficult than 
theorists once believed—but not impos- 
sible. 


SPECIAL CURRICULAR 
ARRANGEMENTS 


Scope and sequence problems have al- 
ways plagued curriculum planners, Some 
educators feel that continuity comes from 
particular course sequences pursued over 
a period of years; others believe that in- 
tegration is a by-product of building a 
hierarchy of skills, concepts, and rela- 
tionships and argue that how something 
is studied is as important as what is 
studied. For the gifted, academic dis- 
ciplines provide better vehicles for con- 
tinuity than some of the “practical” sub- 
jects. But the quantity of knowledge or 
its difficulty is only a partial guide in the 
selection of learning experiences for the 
gifted; how much this experience will in- 
crease meanings and appreciations is also 
important. 

Among the modifications in instruc- 
tional or administrative procedures or 
both which have been made by second- 
ary schools to differentiate educational 
experiences for gifted youth are the fol- 
lowing: 
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1. Acceleration of individuals and 
groups of gifted youth—that is, reducing 
the time spent in secondary school or in 
a course or sequence; increasing the 
learning tempo; or providing desired 
learning experiences at a younger age or 
an earlier stage than is usual. 

2. Grouping students on the basis of 
ability, aptitude, interest, or motivation 
in order to facilitate desired kinds of 
learning—establishing advanced or honors 
classes; separating students for special ex- 
periences regularly or periodically. 

3. Personalized instruction of gifted 
students in the regular classroom, per- 
mitting deeper and more extensive study; 
providing different materials and activi- 
ties; or modifying requirements and 
time schedules, 

Schools have added courses and made 
it possible for gifted students to carry 
heavier or different loads. They have 
modified teaching methods to emphasize 
experiences particularly appropriate to 
gifted youth. Despite more than a half 
century of research, none of these “pack- 
aged solutions” has proved conclusive. 
None has provided a single dramatic an- 
swer, although the proponents of each 
have suggested that it might. Any ex- 
amination of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of specific program modifica- 
tions must be made in terms of their pos- 
sible contribution to recognized individ- 
ual goals for gifted youth. 

The size and nature of a community, 
its wealth and resources, its values and 
leadership affect the kinds of modifica- 
tions possible in that situation. What the 
large city system, with a sizable number 
of gifted youth and several high schools, 
can undertake may be out of the question 
for suburban and rural communities. The 
talent loss may well be greatest in rural 
areas. It has been advocated by some that 
smaller communities pool their resources 


to set up one special high school to serve 
the gifted youth from several localities.** 
Such cooperation is already functioning 
for vocational education. On a more 
limited scale, one rural area brought 
gifted youth from six different schools 
to a special seminar one afternoon per 
week. Small schools need to explore 
ways of increasing their resources and 
flexibility. There are at least four possi- 
bilities: teacher guidance of independent 
study in advanced areas; correspondence 
courses and self-teaching materials; com- 
munity specialists invited to share their 
skills and resources with students; small 
classes as the backdrop for individualiz- 
ing instruction. 


LIBERALIZING EDUCATION 
OF THE GIFTED 


Should gifted youth be developed or 
educated differently from other students? 
The Educational Policies Commission has 
recommended: 


First, because they are human beings, citi- 
zens, consumers, and prospective parents, 
they need a good general education, not un- 
like what is needed by all their fellow stu- 
dents, to equip them to deal competently 
with themselves, their environment, and 
their fellow man. Second, and in addition, 
because they are the potential leaders in the 
professions, in business, and in other fields 
in a contracted world at an advanced stage 
of technological development, they need a 
wide acquaintance with the record of hu- 
man experience, familiarity with foreign 
cultures and languages and basic training in 
the tools and concepts of modern science." 


In addition, gifted children need to 
cultivate their abilities to think search- 
ingly and critically, to build meanings 
and concepts, to see relationships between 

16]. L. Kandel, “Some Unresolved Issues in 
American Education,” The Educational Forum, 
20 (March 1956), pp. 266-78. 

_\t Educational Policies Commission, Educa- 
tion of the Gifted (Washington, D. C., Na- 
tional Education Association, 1950), pp- 86-87- 
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past, present, and future learnings. They 
need training in how to learn and how 
to discipline their intelligence in the in- 
terest of scholarship. The distinctive 
characteristic of the intellectually gifted 
youth is his fertile, creative mind; the 
optimum development of this creative 
intellect is another specific objective. 
The extent to which the school can and 
will develop other socially valuable tal- 
ents depends on its resources and the ef- 
forts it is willing to make; but it must 
accept responsibility for building this 
common core of experience and develop- 
ing the unique intellectual abilities of its 
gifted youth. 

The school has accepted varying de- 
grees of responsibility for the intellect- 
ual, social, aesthetic, physical, and moral 
development of its youth. For some of 
these areas the school has a major respon- 
sibility, for others an incidental concern. 
Only as the school defines and clarifies 
its responsibilities in the development of 
youth as cultural consumers and produc- 
ers can it evolve meaningful educational 
programs. What are the specific goals of 
secondary education for the gifted, the 
objectives beyond those of the high 
school for all youth? The secondary 
school owes it to society and gifted 
youth to develop: (1) a pool of highly 
able, liberally educated youth from 
which society can draw now and in the 
future; (2) youth who can become high- 
est level consumers of the cultural heri- 
tage; (3) youth with the understandings 
to insure optimum social change along 
with the highest ethical standards of 
leadership. 

To attain these goals, educational pro- 
grams for gifted youth should stress the 
acquisition of ideas, meanings, insights, 
and relationships; the building of con- 
cepts and understandings; the opportu- 
nity for creating; stimulation of the in- 


tellect and respect for healthy curiosity. 
Gifted youth need these kinds of experi- 
ences if they are to accumulate the broad 
liberal base which is essential for any 
area of specialization. They need funda- 
mental skills and processes, the knowl- 
edge and resources with which to think 
independently, and opportunities for de- 
veloping skills. Because the humanities, 
the sciences, and the arts offer breadth, 
depth, and emphasis on meanings, they 
are probably more appropriate and es- 
sential in the education of gifted youth 
than other subjects. Similarly, methods 
which stress research, independent think- 
ing, and wide understanding are more 
appropriate than rote learning. Talented 
youth can certainly use practical and 
functional courses too, but these should 
round out, not supplant, the vital liberal 
learnings. In summary, a program for 
gifted youth should stress that which 
they are able to do best: think, under- 
stand, create, initiate, relate, and syn- 
thesize. 

The daily press and professional jour- 
nals alike clamor about shortages of sci- 
entists and engineers. Scholarships are 
more numerous, and special programs 
and recruitment efforts and studies are 
more vigorous in these areas than in any 
other. Yet equally great shortages ham- 
per the humanities, social sciences, and 
other specialized fields. Manpower needs 
are great and fluctuating. Not too long 
ago we were worried about an oversup- 
ply of engineers and urged youth to train 
for other professions. Manpower studies 
which fasten on numbers alone, when ex- 
amining supply and demand, miss the im- 
portant dimension of quality. Perhaps 
our most frightening shortages are not in 
the general supply of scientists but in 
those rare persons with imagination, cre- 
ativity, motivation, competence, and 
education who can contribute something 
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fresh and basic to our understanding of 
man’s relations with man. 

The talent a society produces is often 
talent that the society is willing to pay 
for or feels that it needs. But a changing 
society such as ours, needs and will con- 
tinue to need as much trained talent as 
it can produce. The role of the second- 
ary school, then, is not to force youth to 
specialize in one area or another but 
rather to build a sound liberal founda- 
tion which will support the develop- 
ment of specialized competency at the 
higher education level. To undergird 
liberal learning, the comprehensive high 
school must: (1) Re-examine its curric- 
ulum, not in terms of adding a course or 
a requirement but rather with a view to- 
ward developing an over-all framework 
which will emphasize concepts, under- 
standings and appreciations, skills and 
knowledge—all of which contribute to a 
liberal education. (2) Restudy its teach- 
ing procedures, content, and materials so 
that these are based on what is known 
about the nature and needs of gifted 
youth. (3) Develop flexibility in pro- 
gramming, teaching assignments, use of 
school resources, and requirements to 
make room for differentiated experiences. 
(4) Involve other community resources 
in extending the range and depth of 
learning experiences. 

Some individuals and groups challenge 
the ability of the comprehensive high 


school to provide equally well for all 
youth. They score the neglect of the 

ifted. Some, in near panic about vaunted 
successes of the schools of the USSR in 
training engineers and scientists, call for 
abandoning the comprehensive school or 
modifying it drastically. The quality of 
our educational process must be ex- 
amined in terms of American values and 
goals; the competence of comprehensive 
high schools must be judged on the basis 
of what we want and not on the basis of 
what the Russians want or do. 

The comprehensive high school is an 
expression of values which our Ameri- 
can culture holds dear. Democracy’s 
schools have an obligation to educate re- 
sponsible leaders and intelligent follow- 
ers. To fill this role, they must neces- 
sarily adapt experiences to different indi- 
viduals. So long as this democracy selects 
youth for special programs or provisions 
on the basis of ability and not class, 
color, religion, or ethnic origin; so long 
as it does not contribute to the self-per- 
petuation of a single group; and so long 
as it is open to public scrutiny and cen- 
sure, it need not fear that its concern for 
the gifted will give rise to an elite. With 
imaginative planning, comprehensive 
schools, more than any other agency in 
the land, can develop socially precious 
gifts with certainty of a good yield—but 
they must use more creative approaches 
than they have to date. 


SSS es 
SSS 


Role of the Principal in Curriculum Work’ 


HOWARD G. SPALDING 


PRINCIPAL, A. B. DAVIS HIGH SCHOOL, MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 


i the administrative organization of 
unit school districts, are principals 
being placed in a position from which it 
is virtually impossible for them to exer- 
cise genuine leadership? Is there a trend 
to push principals into the background in 
local curriculum programs? Having 
posed these questions at a meeting of the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, Dr. C. W. Sanford, at that 
time Director of the Illinois Curriculum 
Study, commented as follows: 


The only situation that makes sense educa- 
tionally is one in which the principal recog- 
nizes that he is responsible to the superin- 
tendent and that he cooperates with him in 
ag the policies of the district. He 
helps the superintendent to coordinate the 
curriculum activities of all attendance units. 
He looks to the superintendent for vigor- 
ous support and whatever approvals are 
apropos. The principal respects the obliga- 
tions and responsibilities of the ae 
tendent and supports him to the fullest 
extent, The superintendent permits and en- 
courages the principal to exercise the high- 
est type of leadership and gives him every 
freedom to do so. The principal will respect 
the role of the curriculum director and 
other staff officers as resource persons but 
will not expect them to assume his a 
bilities for leadership. Some hard and real- 
istic analyses by superintendents, principals, 


* Dr. Spalding is a member of the Headmas- 
ters Association and chairman of the Aims and 
Objectives Committee and of the Legislative 

mmittee, District 2, New York State Sec- 
ondary School Principals Association, 
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curriculum directors, and supervisors con- 
cerning definitions of jobs are long overdue. 
lf the analyses are realistic, they will reveal 
that the principal is the person who is held 
responsible for curricular and extracurricu- 
lar failures and accomplishments in the 
school he serves. If this is acce the 
principal should be given authority com- 
mensurate with these responsibilities. 

Let us briefly attempt the hard and real- 
istic analysis of the principal’s position 
with respect to curriculum work to 
which Dr. Sanford referred. 

A superintendent can deprive his prin- 
cipals of all opportunity for effective 
participation in curriculum work either 
unintentionally or by design. The pattern 
for doing this is simple. He can place re- 
sponsibility for curriculum improvement 
—the line authority for it—in the hands 
of a member of the central office staff 
and organize system-wide curriculum 
committees under the direction of this 
individual, leaving the principals out of 
committee service entirely. To these 
committees will be assigned responsibility 
for planning and conducting curriculum 
activities and for evaluating the results, 
and to the principals will remain only the 
work of putting into effect the completed 
plans of others. Even this the superin- 
tendent may delegate to special subject 
supervisors. By following this relatively 
simple formula, he can effectively elimi- 
nate his principals from participation in 
the curriculum program and, to a large 
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extent, from positions of educational 
leadership in their schools. 

A variation of this procedure is to an- 
nounce that the curriculum director has 
only staff responsibilities. The superin- 
tendent then seeks the advice of his prin- 
cipals and of the curriculum director. He 
ignores the recommendations of the 
former and accepts those of the latter. 
By this means he maintains the appear- 
ance of respecting the position of his 
principals, while in fact doing the op- 
posite. 

The procedures here described are not 
imaginary; they can be found in opera- 
tion in many school systems. Until a 
better understanding is reached as to 
what a principal should do in a curricu- 
lum program and until there is more gen- 
eral recognition of the contributions he 
can make to that program, the trend to- 
ward eliminating him from curriculum 
work is likely to continue. 

Simple justice requires that a principal 
should be responsible for curriculum ac- 
tivities affecting his school and for its 
over-all success. This being the case, it is 
gross injustice to deprive him of respon- 
sibility for that element in the educa- 
tional program which is most vital to the 
success of his school. 

But aside from justice, there are valid 
reasons for giving a principal this respon- 
sibility. A school system is as good as its 
individual schools. The principal is the 
one person who is directly concerned 
with every aspect of the life of his school. 
He is, therefore, best able to give direc- 
tion to its program, His daily contacts 
with pupils, parents, teachers, and coun- 
selors and his many opportunities to ob- 
serve the work in progress and to evalu- 
ate its results enable him to recognize 
problems that anyone else in the school 
system might overlook. His pride in his 
school provides strong and direct motiva- 


tion to improve the curriculum. His 
knowledge of the abilities of his person- 
nel, often the product of many years of 
close association with them, is likely to 
be more precise and accurate than that 
of any other member of the staff. His 
leadership in the daily work of the 
school, especially in faculty and depart- 
mental meetings and in conferences 
regarding instructional problems, leads 
naturally into efforts toward curriculum 
improvement. His interest in the growth 
of his teachers requires that he should 
have responsibility for the best single 
means of securing that growth—work on 
curriculum problems. 

A third important reason the princi- 
pal should have large responsibilities in 
the curriculum program is that a school- 
centered plan of curriculum development 
is likely to succeed, whereas a plan that 
is centered in the central office is likely 
to fail. This conclusion is supported by 
the experience of many school systems 
and the testimony of many leaders in the 
curriculum movement. 


DEFINING RESPONSIBILITIES 


What should be the responsibilities of 
the superintendent, curriculum director, 
and principal in a well-organized curric- 
ulum program? 

The superintendent can make his great- 
est contribution to such a program by 
being genuinely interested in education 
and visiting his schools to observe the 
work being done, by commending good 
teaching, by encouraging investigation, 
innovation, and the development of an 
inquiring attitude toward problems of 
instruction, by establishing an organiza- 
tion in which there is effective articula- 
tion from kindergarten through senior 
high school, and by providing supervi- 
sion to this organization with encourage- 
ment to all to make their best contribu- 
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tion to curriculum improvement. A 
school staff soon senses whether a super- 
intendent is an educator or a business 
man, whether his approach to his job is 
restrictive or permissive. The only ap- 
proach that can stimulate curriculum im- 
provement is the permissive, encouraging 
attitude. 

The superintendent should develop „a 
curriculum organization that will center 
the work in the local schools under the 
direction of the principals, with a cen- 
tral committee providing stimulation and 
coordination for the work. The curricu- 
lum director might be the chairman of 
the committee. In a small system all prin- 
cipals should serve on this committee. In 
a large system a representative group of 
principals should be members of the co- 
ordinating group. Through such a com- 
mittee the superintendent would receive 
recommendations of curriculum projects 
to be undertaken, and would decide 
which should receive priority. After ob- 
taining from the board of education the 
necessary approval for these studies and 
for the resources both of equipment and 
personnel which are needed for their 
completion, he should lend encourage- 
ment to the work at every step and keep 
the board and the community informed 
of progress. + 

The curriculum director, as a staff 
worker, should serve as a resource per- 
son and in an advisory capacity to those 
who work on curriculum problems. His 
function should be to stimulate interest 
in curriculum activities, to conduct the 
research which is needed to arrive at in- 
telligent solutions to curriculum prob- 
lems, to educate the entire staff in the 
purposes and methods of curriculum 
work, and to coordinate these activities. 
The curriculum committee, of which the 
director could be chairman, should be 
concerned with identification and coordi- 


nation of system-wide problems, deter- 
mination of policies, and evaluation of 
results. When a problem arises in only a 
single school, the principal of that school 
should have full authority to work with 
the members of his staff in solving it. The 
curriculum director should aid these ef- 
forts by informing the principal and his 
teachers about the best solutions that have 
been found elsewhere, by conducting 
studies which will provide the facts upon 
which a solution of the problem can be 
based, and by giving help in determining 
the form of curriculum reports and in 
editing them. 

In solving problems involving several 
schools, the actual work of experimenta- 
tion and development should be assigned 
by the coordinating committee to the 
principals of one or more of the schools 
concerned, after considering the special 
interests of each school staff. The work 
of finding a solution to the problem 
should then be undertaken within the 
schools, under the direction of the prin- 
cipals and with such aid from the cur- 
riculum director as is sought by those 
who are actively working on the prob- 
lem. Progress should be reported to the 
coordinating committee by the principals 
or members of their staffs designated by 
them, and the work should be evaluated 
by the coordinating committee. Problems 
of articulation between units of the 
school system should be worked out by 
the coordinating committee. 

Each member of a group should be re- 
sponsible to only one individual; the 
teacher should receive direction from the 
principal only. The curriculum director 
should work through the principal in 
dealing with teachers on the basis of sug- 
gestions and requests for cooperation. 
Differences of opinion should be ad- 
justed by conference between the prin- 
cipal and the curriculum director if 
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possible, but by the superintendent if nec- 
essary. The superintendent holds the prin- 
cipal responsible for fulfilling his obliga- 
tions in the curriculum program as he 
does in all else. 


THE PRINCIPAL A KEY PERSON 


Given the position in the curriculum 
program here described, what can a prin- 
cipal do? How should he proceed to 
make his influence effective? 

He can understand and commend the 
good work that is already being done in 
his school. Sanderson, the great English 
headmaster, said, “The first duty of a 
headmaster is to go about and watch the 
good work go on.” Improvement of the 
curriculum must grow out of what al- 
ready exists. In education, progress al- 
most invariably results from a process of 
evolution. Revolutions are rarely suc- 
cessful. If the principal understands the 
work that is being done in his school, he 
will have a basis for judging the ways in 
which it should be modified. If he shows 
appreciation for what is already good, 
he will gain the confidence of his staff in 
moving toward something better. 

He can encourage the attitude of in- 
quiry. In every school there is much 
complacency, much uncritical acceptance 
of accustomed practices. The attitude of 
inquiry—the questioning attitude of the 
researcher—which has brought about 
startling progress in science and industry 
must be cultivated in our schools, for it 
is the only attitude that will initiate and 
sustain improvement. The principal can 
encourage the development of this atti- 
tude by himself being receptive to new 
ideas, by inviting from the members of 
his staff suggestions for improvements 
they would like to see and helping them 
to make them, by consulting with pupils 
and parents, by conducting investigations 
of pupil progress, by promoting follow- 


up studies of dropouts and of graduates, 
and by posing questions of many kinds 
and setting the wheels in motion to find 
the answers. 

He can help his staff to understand 
better what the school should accom- 
plish. Experience in curriculum work 
shows that improvement of philosophy 
ordinarily follows rather than precedes 
action. To enlist the interest of teachers, 
let them start with problems which they 
feel to be important and on a very direct 
and practical basis. But the greatest ulti- 
mate benefits to a school that result from 
curriculum work are the improved op- 
portunities afforded boys and girls, which 
have resulted from the clearer under- 
standing by teachers of what the school 
is for and of their increased ability to 
choose proper purposes and to establish 
the right priorities among these purposes. 

He can provide security and recogni- 
tion for those who attempt change. 
Teachers who are secure and apparently 
successful in doing the accustomed thing 
are not likely to change their ways of 
teaching without inducements to do so. 
The principal can provide these induce- 
ments by challenging their desire to serve 
pupils better, and by appealing to their 
interest in becoming recognized as pro- 
fessional leaders. He can make it clear 
to all that those who are entrusted with 
curriculum assignments are especially 
qualified for the work and that he has 
exceptional confidence in them. He can 
make it plain to those who undertake 
these assignments that all he expects is a 
“good try,” that if a new program does 
not work out successfully there will be 
no recriminations, and that those who 
have made the attempt will be com- 
mended for it. 

He can organize and administer the 
work so that it will be effective. Experi- 
ence has shown that if curriculum com- 
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mittees are to work successfully they 
must have a large measure of freedom in 
deciding what needs to be done and how 
to do it. And the sad experience of many 
schools testifies that the quickest way to 
kill interest in curriculum improvement 
is to allow people to work out a plan 
which they are not allowed to put into 
effect. The principal can apply the prin- 
ciples of good organization to the work 
by indicating the possible lines along 
which the committees can proceed, the 
measure of their freedom, and the degree 
to which they are to be held accountable 
for results. 

He can provide time and facilities for 
curriculum work. Curriculum planning 
is a difficult and scholarly undertaking. It 
requires sustained effort of a high order. 
Yet teachers are often expected to do 
this work on an extracurricular basis after 
school and on week ends. Some curricu- 
lum jobs can be done that way, but any 
extensive project requires far more time 
than is available after regular work has 
been done. A superintendent who wants 
thorough curriculum work needs to con- 
vince his board that the cost of research 
and development is just as legitimate in 
education as it is in industry. A principal 
has the obligation to protect his teachers 
from the demands of his superintendent 
that they produce results for which they 
have been given neither the time nor the 
facilities. He can often adjust the pro- 
gram of the school to provide time for 
minor curriculum projects. But in fair- 
ness to teachers who may be asked to do 
the impossible, he may have to make it 
clear to his superintendent that some- 
thing cannot be obtained for nothing and 
that for creditable accomplishment on 
any large project, a time allotment is es- 
sential. He can be constantly on the alert 
for books, pamphlets, and courses of 
study which will be of help to his teach- 


ers in their work. He can encourage and 
make possible their attendance at confer- 
ences and professional meetings. “Stimu- 
lation” is the key word in keeping work 
moving toward success. 

He can help to evaluate the results of 
the work both in written form and in 
use. As materials begin to take shape 
in written form, the principal can re- 
view them in a spirit of helpfulness. If 
his contribution is to be effective it 
should, of course, be made before the 
material is placed in final form. When the 
“trial run” starts, he can follow it closely 
for purposes of evaluation and improve- 
ment. 

He can help to coordinate the work 
that affects other schools as well as his 
own. It is a basic principle of school ad- 
ministration that schools on each level 
achieve the best results when they are 
free to work out solutions to their prob- 
lems without domination by schools on 
the next higher level. In working with 
representatives of other levels of the 
school system, the principal should seek 
the best possible coordination of the 
work without attempting to impose his 
own point of view upon the representa- 
tives of the lower or higher schools. 

He can participate in curriculum pro- 
grams conducted by other agencies. In 
some states, notably Illinois, Oklahoma 
and California, the state principals asso- 
ciations have made large contributions to 
curriculum improvement. The National 
Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, through the Consumer Education 
Study, the Foundation for Advancement 
of Secondary Education and in many 
other ways, has done important work. 
Many national organizations, such as the 
National Health Council and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, are 
seeking the help of principals in develop- 
ing materials for use in the schools. The 
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principal can, from time to time, help in 
these efforts, all of which are needed to 
improve the services of the schools. 

If, as is suggested here, the principal is 
to become an educational leader, active 
in the improvement of the curriculum of 
his school, he will need to be a student of 
educational values. He will need to be 
informed regarding educational research 
and alert to the best methods for secur- 
ing curriculum improvement. To find the 
time for this responsibility, he will need 
to delegate whenever possible some of 
his administrative duties and to organize 
his work efficiently. 

As he studies his school and views the 


American educational scene today, the 
principal will inevitably echo the words, 
“The petty done, the undone vast!” 
There is so much to do and so little 
time. But he may find some comfort in 
wise old Ben Franklin’s adage, “Progress 
results from the accumulation of minute 
advantages.” Every improvement, how- 
ever slight, helps in the slow progress of 
our schools toward greater service to our 
boys and girls. 

Let us be sure that our contribution to 
the improvement of the secondary cur- 
riculum is the best of which we are 
capable and that it is made now in the 
school for which we are responsible. 


See 
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The Classroom Teacher and 
Standardized Tests* 


FRANCES E. CROOK 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION, MCGILL UNIVERSITY 


| the nearly fifty years since the pio- 
neering efforts of men like Edward L. 
Thorndike and Arthur S. Otis in group 
testing of achievement and intelligence, 
the prevailing attitude toward standard- 
ized tests has passed through several well- 
defined stages. After an early period of 
indifference and even suspicion, teachers 
and school officials often tried out tests 
merely because they were new. Soon 
there developed in many places what 
Monroe? has called “a child-like faith in 
the efficacy of objective tests” and an un- 
critical acceptance of the results of stand- 
ardized tests. This excess of faith grad- 
ually became less common and a more 
critical and cautious attitude is current. 
In most quarters there can be noted a 
healthy concern about the limitations of 
standardized tests and greater care in in- 
terpreting test scores, rather than a de- 
crease in the use of tests. Today more 
emphasis than’ever before is being placed 
on the need to improve the effectiveness 
of the use of standardized test results, 
and the classroom teacher belongs to one 


* In 1952-53, Professor Crook was an AERA 
Fellow in Educational Measurement. The fol- 
lowing year she was a Test Editor with the 
World Book Company. 

* Walter S. Monroe, “Hazards in the Measure- 
ment of Achievement.” School and Society, 
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group whose use of test results requires 
particular attention. 

Although a judicious use of standard- 
ized test results is generally accepted as 
part of the modern school program, in 
some places there has developed a more 
extreme reaction to the uncritical and 
over-hopeful enthusiasm of the twenties 
and thirties. With a realization of the 
fallibility of test results and an increas- 
ing recognition of the value of other 
types of information in understanding 
children’s problems, some groups have 
tended to ignore quantitative data almost 
completely or have set up a false dichot- 
omy between measurement on the one 
hand and evaluation on the other. A 
treatment of evaluation in the elementary 
school, for example, may make very few 
references to the use of commercial 
achievement tests. A collection of case 
studies illustrating methods by which 
teachers may better understand their pu- 
pils may include very little information 
of the kind obtainable from test results. 
Surely such information should not be 
ignored entirely, even when there is dan- 
ger of misinterpretation and possibility 
of considerable error of measurement. 
There is even greater danger of misinter- 
preting information obtained through 
other means of evaluation, and of intro- 
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ducing error through unconscious bias in 
reports from parents or teachers and 
from the pupils themselves. 


USES OF TEST RESULTS 


Among the many who use test results 
in elementary and secondary schools 
there are three main groups: administra- 
tors, guidance counselors, and classroom 
teachers. The kinds of uses of test results 
correspond roughly to these three cate- 
gories and may be classified as adminis- 
trative, guidance, and instructional uses. 
Each type of user, however, sometimes 
makes use of test results in ways not di- 
rectly related to his chief function in the 
school system. The classroom teacher is 
particularly likely to use test results in 
several different ways. Dividing a class 
into groups for reading has an administra- 
tive as well as an instructional aspect, and 
nearly every teacher of high school pu- 
pils can make some use of test results, 
either formally or informally, in educa- 
tional and vocational guidance. 

A brief catalogue of functions often 
served by tests is given by Thorndike 
and Hagen? in their chapter on planning 
a school testing program. The functions 
in their list which center around the 
work of the classroom teacher are these: 


1. Grouping pupils for instruction 
within a class 

2. Guiding the planning of activities 
for specific individual pupils 

3. Identifying pupils who need special 
diagnostic study and remedial instruction 

4. Determining reasonable achievement 
levels for each pupil and evaluating dis- 
crepancies between potentiality and 
achievement 

5. Assigning course grades. 


2 Robert L. Thorndike and Elizabeth Hagen, 
Measurement and Evaluation in Psychology 
and Education (New York, John Wiley and 
Sons, 1955), p- 423- 


These functions of tests will be dis- 
cussed in some detail later, in sections on 
grouping, guidance, diagnosis, marking, 
and promotion. Any consideration of the 
uses of test results must, however, stress 
the importance of keeping a proper per- 
spective concerning the place of testing 
in the school program. It must be under- 
stood that tests are only tools whose 
value lies, not in mere use, but in the 
skill and understanding of the user. 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 
IN THE TESTING PROGRAM 


In the use of test results for purely ad- 
ministrative purposes, and still more in 
their use for the improvement of teach- 
ing, the classroom teacher occupies a key 
position. When a survey is made of in- 
telligence or achievement throughout a 
school or school system, teachers most 
frequently administer the tests, score 
them, and record the results. The results 
of standardized tests can easily be invali- 
dated by teachers who coach pupils so that 
they will make a better showing, who 
give the group a few minutes more than 
the specified time, or who create an at- 
mosphere of fear and tension. Such errors 
are less likely to occur if all those in- 
volved in the conduct of the testing pro- 
gram are aware of its objectives and have 
a knowledge of suitable techniques to be 
used in administering and scoring the 
tests. 

If the teacher is to do anything be- 
yond administering and scoring the 
tests, his part in the testing program be- 
comes an even more important one. The 
first step the teacher must take in making 
use of available standardized test results is 
to examine them and extract some useful 
information. The ease and accuracy with 
which teachers can interpret test results 
are of considerable importance in any 
testing program. Knowledge of the 
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meaning of percentiles, appreciation of 
difficulties in the use and interpretation 
of grade norms, and understanding of the 
usual measures of central tendency and 
dispersion are among the requirements 
for adequate use of the results of the 
standardized tests used in most schools. 

Having obtained information from the 
available test results, the teacher must 
next make some use of this information. 
It may be that the information will be of 
most value in increasing the teacher’s un- 
derstanding of individual pupils and of 
the class as a whole. It seems likely, how- 
ever, that if the test results actually do 
increase such understanding, some kind 
of action will be taken on the basis of 
the information obtained. Classes may be 
divided into groups for instructional pur- 
poses; some remedial teaching or reteach- 
ing may be carried on in specific areas; 
special assistance may be given to indi- 
vidual pupils; and test results may be used 
in the discussion of problems with indi- 
vidual pupils or with parents. 


A STUDY OF USE OF TESTS 
BY CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


In attempting to discover what part 
classroom teachers actually take in school 
testing programs, questions such as these 
arise: What specific kinds of information 
do teachers obtain from test results? How 
do teachers use the information they ob- 
tain from test results? What opinions do 
teachers hold about the use of standard- 
ized tests in the school? How are the 
answers to these questions related to cer- 
tain aspects of the school situation and 
of the teachers’ training and experience? 

By means of a questionnaire distrib- 
uted to classroom teachers, the writer 
attempted to find data which would help 
in answering these questions. The ques- 
tionnaire contained four sections, relat- 
ing to the information obtained from test 


results by teachers, the use made of this 
information, attitudes toward standard- 
ized testing, and finally, matters such as 
experience, education, and grade taught. 
An effort was made to obtain responses 
from teachers in schools which had 
various kinds of testing programs, which 
were classified into four categories: co- 
operative, centralized, autocratic, and un- 
guided programs. A total of 278 teachers 
from nine different school systems com- 
pleted the questionnaire, and 14 teachers 
discussed in interviews with the investi- 
gator the problems which they had en- 
countered in using standardized tests. In- 
formation about the testing programs of 
the systems represented in the study was 
obtained in most cases through inter- 
views with the directors of the programs, 
who also looked after the distribution of 
the questionnaire. 

The responses to the questionnaire 
show a wide range in the amount and 
kind of use of standardized test results 
by teachers, varying from common ac- 
ceptance of their use in grouping for in- 
structional purposes, especially in the 
elementary grades, to rather infrequent 
use of such data in making decisions 
about promotions. Some information was 
also obtained concerning the use by 
teachers of standardized tests in diagnosis, 
in guidance, and in aiding their under- 
standing of individual pupils. 


GROUPING 


The use of test results in forming 
groups within a class seems to be gener- 
ally accepted by the classroom teachers 
who participated in this survey. It appears 
that most of the teachers of the first six 
grades who had the necessary informa- 
tion made use of it in forming groups in 
reading. Over 70 per cent of these pri- 
mary and intermediate teachers said that 
they used reading test results in dividing 
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a class into groups, and even in the junior 
high school grades 4o per cent of the 
teachers reported making the same use 
of test results. About one out of four 
teachers at each of these three grade 
levels also reported making some use of 
intelligence test results in forming groups. 
In a number of instances the teachers in- 
terviewed mentioned using test results as 
a partial basis for grouping in reading. 
Although primary teachers seldom used 
results of achievement tests other than 
reading for the purpose of grouping, 
nearly half of the teachers of grades four 
to six reported using other achievement 
test results for this purpose. It seems rea- 
sonable to assume that in the intermediate 
grades arithmetic as well as reading 
achievement test results are commonly 
used in forming groups. It is likely also 
that grouping is the adjustment made by 
many of the teachers who said that they 
had considered information from test re- 
sults when making changes in their teach- 
ing methods. 

Not all teachers, however, look with 
favor upon the use of test results in 
forming groups. The responses to the 
item on this subject in the opinion sec- 
tion of the questionnaire indicate that one 
teacher out of four felt that standardized 
tests were of little value in planning the 
division of a class into work groups. Most 
of the teachers interviewed seemed to be 
favorably disposed toward the use of test 
results in grouping, although one of them 
felt that the teacher could decide just as 

“well without the tests. 

In spite of the apparently widespread 
use of standardized tests in forming 
groups for instructional purposes, rela- 
tively little attention seems to be paid to 
this problem in textbooks concerned with 
either measurement or methods. How- 
ever, the matter is at least mentioned by 
Betts, who says that in reading 


... recently more attention has been given 
to the experimental plans of classroom 
teachers. Most of these plans include the 
grouping of children for reading activities 
within the classroom .. . for directed read- 
ing and other types of class activities. . . . 
One of the primary considerations in group- 
ing is the instructional reading level of the 
children. Significant variations in abilities 
may be expected within a group.® 

Betts implies later that standardized tests 
may be useful in the formation of within- 
class groups, and Greene makes the same 
suggestion, saying that 


... tests of achievement will reveal whether 
the class as a group is moving together or 
whether there are more or less well-defined 
subgroups which seem to need special at- 
tention. Frequently such conditions furnish 
a justifiable basis for dividing a grade or 
class into sections for such corrective treat- 
ment.‘ 


Another aspect of grouping, and one 
which is more administrative than in- 
structional in nature, is the manner in 
which pupils are assigned to sections or 
classes at a given grade level. The admin- 
istrative practice in most of the schools 
participating in the survey seemed to be 
to have classes for retarded pupils but to 
avoid other types of ability grouping in 
the placement of pupils. In the only item 
in the questionnaire which is related to 
this problem, about one out of four 
teachers at various grade levels stated 
that test results had been used by them 
in connection with the assignment of a 
pupil to a special class. 

There is much variation of opinion as 
to the value of homogeneous grouping, 
and the enthusiasm for ability grouping 

3 Emmett A. Betts, “Adjusting Instruction to 
Individual Needs,” Reading in the Elementary 
School, National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, Forty-fifth Yearbook, Part II (Chicago, 
The University of Chicago Press, 1949), P- 275: 

4 Harry A. Greene and others, Measurement 


and Evaluation in the Elementary School (New 
York, Longmans, Green, 1953), P- 106. 
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which once prevailed has subsided. In- 
deed, interest in the problem seems to 
have faded away, according to Otto,’ for 
no data have been gathered during the 
past twenty-five years to show the extent 
to which ability grouping is practiced in 
elementary schools in this country and 
no research studies on ability grouping 
were reported between 1935 and 1950. 
This is, of course, largely because of in- 
creased concern about well-rounded de- 
velopment in which emotional, social, 
character, and personality factors receive 
as much attention as scholastic develop- 
ment. In view of this change of emphasis 
and the broadening of the issues involved, 
it would seem desirable to have more in- 
formation about current practices and 
some evaluation of their effectiveness. 


GUIDANCE 


Following the early emphasis on the 
use of tests for vocational guidance by 
special workers there has been a trend 
toward a broader concept of guidance, 
with more attention being paid to educa- 
tional and personal adjustment. Guidance 
has been described by Matthewson as “an 
effort to help the individual to adjust 
effectively, orient himself wisely, and 
develop optimally,”® and in this broad 
interpretation guidance is the function of 
the teacher as well as of the specialist. 

Although guidance counselors are now 
commonly found among the staff mem- 
bers of junior and senior high schools, it 
is the exceptional school which has at its 
service an amount of assistance which 
could relieve the teacher of any need and 
responsibility for student counseling. In- 
deed, it would be undesirable for the 


ë Henry J. Otto, “Elementary Education: 
Wee aera and Administration,” Encyclo- 
pedia of Educational Research (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1950), p. 378. 

® Robert H. Matthewson, Guidance Policy 
and Practice (New York, Harper), 1949. 


teacher to be relieved of all such respon- 
sibility, for teachers are in an ideal posi- 
tion to detect the presence of problems 
and to make observations which will 
help in understanding the pupil's diffi- 
culties. 

Two of the items in the questionnaire 
were directly concerned with the teach- 
er’s use of test results in guidance. One 
item asked whether teachers had obtained 
from standardized tests any information 
which they had found useful during the 
previous year in counseling pupils, This 
was answered in the affirmative by over 
half of the total group, the proportion 
being as high as 65 per cent in the inter- 
mediate and junior high school grades. In 
another item the teachers were asked 
more specifically whether they had used 
test results in helping pupils to make 
educational or vocational plans. About 
half of the teachers in the junior and 
senior high school grades reported using 
test results in this way, although only 
6 per cent of the intermediate teachers 
answered this second item affirmatively. 
There is no evidence as to the way in 
which many of the teachers may have 
used test results in counseling pupils in 
other ways than by helping them in mak- 
ing educational or vocational plans. 

Several other parts of the questionnaire 
also contained material that was related 
to a broad view of the guidance function 
of the teacher. The discussion of test re- 
sults with pupils or parents is a form of 
counseling which will be treated in the 
section on marking and reporting. Infor- 
mation from standardized tests may also 
be valuable in helping children to make 
the best use of their resources, in under- 
standing behavior problems, and in mo- 
tivation. 

Test results appear to be used very 
frequently by teachers in identifying pu- 
pils who are exceptionally high or low 
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in their standing on intelligence or 
achievement tests. Practically all of the 
teachers for whom the appropriate data 
were available reported that they had 
been able to learn from test results which 
pupils deviated considerably from the 
average in intelligence or achievement. 
This is, of course, the easiest interpreta- 
tion of test results which can be made, 
and it may be that in many cases little 
more is accomplished than the labeling of 
a child as dull or talented, a good reader 
or a poor reader. If nothing more is done 
with the information it is probably worse 
than useless, for the bright child may be 
expected to learn without much assist- 
ance from the teacher and the apparently 
dull one may be brushed aside as one who 
is not likely to learn much anyway. How- 
ever, since a large proportion of the 
group, as has already been noted, used 
test results in forming groups for instruc- 
tional purposes, it appears likely that in 
this way at least some use was made of 
the information obtained concerning pu- 
pils whose test results were exceptional. 
An examination of possible reasons for 
lack of achievement on the part of indi- 
viduals who appear to have sufficient 
ability should follow as a result of having 
learned of some discrepancy between in- 
telligence and achievement test scores. In 
their responses to the questionnaire prac- 
tically all teachers of intermediate and 
higher grades who had access to the ap- 
propriate information were able to learn 
for which pupils achievement was not in 
line with ability. Over half of these teach- 
ers reported making use of test results in 
trying to motivate individuals, and un- 
doubtedly some of them paid particular 
attention to pupils whose scores on in- 
telligence tests seemed to indicate a ca- 
pacity for better academic achievement. 
Knowledge of progress made by indi- 
viduals, as well as by groups, is also an 


important part of an achievement testing 
program and one which deserves more 
emphasis. Too frequently the lack of 
easy availability of results for previous 
years, either because of infrequent test- 
ing or because of poorly organized rec- 
ords, makes it difficult or impossible for 
the teacher to learn what progress has 
been made by pupils in areas such as 
reading or arithmetic. Information about 
changes in achievement is useful in assess- 
ing the value of remedial teaching, in 
revising groups, and in motivating indi- 
viduals. In spite of the difficulties in- 
volved in obtaining such information, 
over half of the teachers responding to 
the questionnaire reported that they were 
able to learn from standardized test re- 
sults something about the progress made 
by individual pupils. 

At other times evidence of change, as 
obtained from test results, may help in 
the understanding of individual problems 
of adjustment. The case of the pupil 
whose score on consecutive intelligence 
tests drops sharply, or of the pupil of 
apparently normal scholastic ability who 
makes little progress in reading, will be 
investigated further by the alert teacher. 
Such a teacher will see in these cases evi- 
dence of some fundamental lack of ad- 
justment, the causes of which should be 
sought. Of the group answering the ques- 
tionnaire, over four-fifths reported that 
standardized tests had provided them 
with information which helped to in- 
crease their understanding of individual 


pupils. 
DIAGNOSIS 


The problem of the student who seems 
able to do better academic work and the 
related problem of motivation have al- 
ready been mentioned. In addition, it is 
possible to use test results in the diagnosis 
of individual needs and in preparing to 
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review or reteach topics not adequately 
learned. Sometimes this diagnostic func- 
tion is served by discussion of test results 
with a class or with individuals. Here the 
questionnaire provides a general rather 
than a specific indication of current prac- 
tice in the schools represented. 

In the intermediate and junior high 
school grades, for example, nearly half 
of the teachers reported that they had 
made some use of achievement test results 
in discussions with a class. About the 
same proportion of teachers at all grade 
levels and as many as seven out of ten of 
those teaching grades four to six said that 
they had used the results of standardized 
tests as a guide in reviewing or reteach- 
ing. An even larger proportion indicated 
that standardized test results had been 
used in determining the needs of indi- 
vidual pupils and in deciding to give spe- 
cial assistance to a pupil. 

According to Ross and Stanley? the 
first problem in educational diagnosis is 
to locate those individuals who require 
diagnostic study. Although the judgment 
of teachers should always be taken into 
account, it is not infallible. As indi- 
cated earlier, achievement and intelli- 
gence tests are particularly useful in help- 
ing to identify any pupil whose level of 
achievement is well below his level of 
intelligence. For determining the nature 
of individual difficulties the same writers 
advocate the analysis of class results as 
the first step in individual diagnosis. 

Classroom teachers who merely obtain 
the total score made by each pupil on a 
test, whether standardized or teacher- 
made, are overlooking the greatest value 
of the test for instructional purposes. The 
analysis of test results is closely related 
not only to diagnosis of individual and 

1C, C. Ross and Julian C. Stanley, Measure- 


ment in Today’s Schools, Third edition (New 
York, Prentice-Hall, 1954), Pp. 332-33- 


class difficulties but also to the teacher’s 
evaluation of methods used in the past 
and his preparation for future teaching. 
Although there is no way of telling how 
those included in the survey used stand- 
ardized test results in planning changes 
in their methods, about half of the in- 
termediate teachers said they had done 
so. Nearly two-thirds of the total group 
also reported having obtained some in- 
formation from standardized tests which 
they had found useful in improving their 
teaching. The changes or improvements 
made may have involved grouping within 
the class, reteaching material not ade- 
quately understood, or placing more em- 
phasis on certain aspects of a subject. 
Problem-solving may appear to have been 
neglected in arithmetic, or vocabulary 
emphasized more than speed in reading. 
The teacher may also have used informa- 
tion from intelligence test results in 
adapting the level of instruction to the 
capacity of the class as well as in evaluat- 
ing the results, 


MARKING AND REPORTING 


Several of the items of the question- 
naire referred to the use of test results in 
determining marks for reports to parents. 
Although the specific ways in which such 
results actually affected marks could not 
be determined, written-in comments in- 
dicated that some schools reported to 
parents how the student’s actual achieve- 
ment compared with that expected on 
the basis of intelligence test results. In a 
survey made several years ago of opinion 
then current, Norsted* found that many 
educators felt that the use of standardized 
test material would help to increase the 
reliability of teachers’ marks and that in- 
telligence tests were useful in helping 

8Roy A. Norsted, “To Mark or Not to 
Mark,” Journal of Education, 121:81-84, March 
1938. 
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teachers to know what level of achieve- 
ment might be expected of pupils. 

Reports to parents are the usual means 
by which the school provides informa- 
tion on the pupils’ success in achieving 
their educational goals, and reporting 
standardized test results to parents is one 
means of providing this information. Pu- 
pils may also obtain a better knowledge 
of their own progress through discussion 
of test results. However, a considerable 
degree of understanding on the part of 
the teacher is needed for the meaningful 
interpretation of results to pupils and 
parents. 

Since the problem of interpretation to 
parents is particularly difficult in the case 
of intelligence test results, many teachers 
and administrators seem to feel that such 
an interpretation should not be at- 
tempted. In fact, among the respondents 
to the questionnaire, nearly two-thirds of 
the teachers in the elementary school 
grades and half of those at the junior and 
senior high school levels said that intelli- 
gence test results should not be discussed 
with parents. A few of these teachers 
wrote in comments to indicate that they 
felt exceptions might be made in certain 
cases. About one-third of the total group 
reported having made some use of intelli- 
gence test results in discussions with pu- 
pils or parents, although the proportion 
was as low as one out of five for the 
primary teachers, Achievement test re- 
sults are less difficult to interpret, and a 
somewhat higher proportion of teachers 
at each grade level reported having made 
use of such data in discussions with indi- 
vidual pupils or with parents. 

About one-fourth of the teachers par- 
ticipating in the present investigation 
said that they had used intelligence test 
results in determining marks for reports 
to parents, and it is likely that the most 
common practice was to give some eval- 


uation of the pupil’s level of achievement 
in terms of his capacity. It might be ex- 
pected that achievement test results would 
have a greater influence on teachers’ 
marks, since the content and purposes of 
a standardized test in a subject such as 
arithmetic or spelling might be very 
closely related to some of the aims of the 
teacher. However, only about a third of 
the total group reported making use of 
achievement test results in determining 
marks for reports to parents. A larger 
proportion (nearly half) said that such 
results had been used to guide the teach- 
er’s own marking. 

The need for improvement in mark- 
ing and reporting practices has been 
pointed out by many writers, but rela- 
tively little has been said about the use of 
standardized tests in marking or report- 
ing. Ross,” however, in his discussion of 
marking does mention the value of stand- 
ardized tests in establishing the status of 
a class when an attempt is being made to 
make marks given in different subjects or 
in different classes more nearly compara- 
ble. Both Thomas? and Wrinkle* also 
advocate comparing each student’s prog- 
ress with his own apparent ability, a pro- 
cedure in which the use of intelligence 
tests is essential for reasonably accurate 
appraisal of the child’s capacity. 

A fairly large proportion of the teach- 
ers replying to the questionnaire do not 
hold this point of view, for one-third of 
them felt that the results of standardized 
tests are generally Jess dependable than 
the teacher’s judgment in estimating abil- 
ity. In one school 16 of the 33 teachers 

°C. C. Ross, Measurement in Today’s 
Schools, Second edition (New York, Prentice- 
Hall, 1947), pp. 417-21. 

1R, Murray Thomas, Judging Student 
ne (New York, Longmans, Green, 1954)» 
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who answered the questionnaire—over 
40 per cent of the entire staff—agreed 
with this last statement, 


PROMOTION 


Since school marks are generally used 
in considering whether a child is to be 
promoted to the next grade, the problem 
of marking is closely related to that of 
promotion. Promotion on the basis of 
chronological age alone does not seem to 
be the practice in some of the schools 
participating in this survey, since 40 per 
cent of the group reported having in 
some instance used standardized test re- 
sults when making decisions about pro- 
motions. However, 30 per cent of the 
total group felt that standardized test re- 
sults were of little value in this connec- 
tion. This opinion was more prevalent 
among the primary teachers than among 
those at the junior and senior high school 
levels. 

The time has passed when any respon- 
sible educator would advocate a rigid use 
of achievement test norms in determin- 
ing minimum requirements for promo- 
tion. However, there may be danger 
today of excessive reaction to the early 
misuse of standardized test results in de- 
termining promotional standards. The 
present trend is away from the practice 
of failing pupils who do not reach cer- 
tain standards; attempts are made to ad- 
just the curriculum to the pupil and to 
Place the child in a situation in which his 
academic, social, and emotional needs are 
most likely to be satisfied. The attain- 
ment of this objective involves a thor- 
ough individual analysis of the pupil in 
order to determine his needs, an analysis 
which certainly requires the use of stand- 
ardized test results, Betts reflects this 
point of view when he says: 


Recently there has been a renewed in- 
terest in problems of promotion. The unten- 


able notion that children can be classified 
by grade levels that designate a standard of 
achievement is being cha enged on all sides. 
+. Asa result “grade level” is being evalu- 
ated in terms of social competence rather 
than academic achievement. 

The chief danger of this licy is a com- 
peng in promoting children with unana- 
yzed learning problems. Promotions in 
terms of social competence are only a 
partial solution to the problem of person- 
ality development. A child with a language 
disability has social and emotional pro’ 
lems. Passing him on to the next grade 
merely “improves the teacher's pedagogy by 
eliminating the pupil.” Language develo 
ment is a significant facet of child develop- 
ment. Systematic study of the child is pre- 
requisite to the successful operation of a 
program of “social promotion,” 12 


SUMMARY 


The investigation described in this ar- 
ticle has focused attention on an aspect 
of the school testing program which is of 
fundamental importance—the use of 
standardized test results at the classroom 
level. Through a questionnaire and 
through interviews, information was ob- 
tained regarding the use made by ele- 
mentary and high school teachers of 
standardized test results and also with re- 
spect to opinions of these teachers about 
standardized tests. Details concerning the 
data obtained were given in connection 
with the discussion of the use of tests by 
classroom teachers in grouping, guidance, 
diagnosis, marking, and promotion. 

The need for greater attention to the 
classroom teacher’s role in the testing 
program was emphasized by the com- 
ments of teachers interviewed, by re- 
sponses to the questionnaire, and by evi- 
dence that many teachers misunderstand 
some of the fundamental principles of 
measurement. More assistance to teachers 


12Emmett A. Betts, “The Improvement of 
Reading in the Elementary School,” Educational 
Record, 29 (Supplement 17): 141-161, 1948. 
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in the interpretation of test results, and 
opportunities for more active participa- 
tion of classroom teachers in the testing 
program seem to be sorely needed. Since 
methods by which assistance may best be 
given and participation may be most ef- 
fective have undoubtedly been worked 


out in many practical situations, detailed 
case studies of relatively successful and 
unsuccessful testing programs would ap- 
pear to be one of the most useful areas of 
further investigation of the use of stand- 
ardized tests at the classroom level in 
the instructional program. 
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Elementary Education Versus Illiteracy 
in Brazil* 


DALILLA C. SPERB 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SUPERVISOR, AND PRINCIPAL, PROTESTANT PAROCHIAL SCHOOL OF 
NOVO HAMBURGO, RIO GRANDE DO SUL, BRAZIL 


they census of 1950 in Brazil showed 
that, of its population of almost 53 
million inhabitants, approximately 19 
million know how to read and write. 
The school statistics of 1953, 1954, and 
1955 give the following information: 5 
million children are enrolled in elemen- 
tary schools all over the country, but 
only 750,000 remain in school until the 
reach the fifth grade. This is the last 
year of elementary school, and the one 
in which the pupils are prepared for the 
selection examination required for enroll- 
ment in junior high school. 

In Rio Grande do Sul, the most south- 
ern of the Brazilian states, we have 4,164,- 
821 inhabitants, 66 per cent of whom 
read and write. Our state maintains 1,170 
elementary schools spread over 282,480 
Square kilometers. In addition there are 
6,312 public elementary schools which 
are controlled directly by the city gov- 
ernment, or, as we call it, the municipio. 
Our state is divided into 118 municipios, 
each of which is subdivided into districts. 

* Miss Sperb studied in this country under 
the auspices of the State Department and the 
Institute of International Education. She re- 
ceived her Master’s degree in educational ad- 
ministration from Teachers College, Columbia. 
During her stay, she visited schools in 22 states. 
In 1945 she founded an evening school for adult 


education in Novo Hamburgo, Brazil, and con- 
tinues to supervise its operation. 
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(Later in this discussion we will clarify 
the relationship between state public 
schools and municipal public schools.) 
Besides the above-mentioned public 
elementary schools, Rio Grande do Sul 
has 1,047 private grade schools, mostly 
Protestant or Catholic parochial schools. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF BRAZILIAN PROGRAM 


The merits and shortcomings of a 
school system derive in large part from 
the social conditions and the historical 
background of the country. We have 
been greatly influenced by the European 
pattern of education, which seldom has 
fitted into the situation of the country. 
We speak of compulsory elementary edu- 
cation, and so it is according to our law, 
but up to now it has not been possible 
to enforce. Extreme poverty in some 
areas and the lack of educational facilities 
have been hindrances in making the law 
really effective. 

Anisio Teixeira, one of the leading 
authorities in Brazilian education, com- 
menting on the period of difficulties 
faced by the country at the present time, 
expressed himself as follows: 


In one way or another, the violence of 
the social transformation of this century 
finally has shaken us, achieving some mate- 
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rial progress, which though insecure and 
out of proportion has been strong enough 
to create a new spirit in a small group of 
men, This means that the old feeling of in- 
feriority will gradually be replaced by a 
national pride, which even if still confused, 
will have sufficient vision to face the real 
situation and its challenge. 

This is the present solution for Brazil. 
The feeling of national pride is the water- 
shed between the two mentalities that op- 
pose each other today. There are those who 
do not believe in Brazil, who consider it as 
a country of third rank which will never be 
able to solve its problems by itself—a factor 
which is essential for a well-organized civili- 
zation. On the other hand there are those 
who took over the responsibilities which the 
empire and the republic have neglected, and 
who believe that our human element is what 
it is today because it has not had the ad- 
vantage of what other nations have been 
enjoying, namely, modern and systematic 
education. They believe also that the coun- 
try can, through the benefits brought by 
the development of science, achieve to be 
as rich and civilized as the most advanced 
parts of the temperate zones of the earth. 


Those who believe in the power of 
education have been struggling hard for 
a higher standard of schools. The pres- 
ent situation is more difficult than ever, 
and public schools as well as private en- 
terprises face problems of gigantic pro- 
portions. We want to work toward our 
objectives: care for the physical, intel- 
lectual, moral, and emotional education 
of children; their adaptation to the social 
environment; instruction in the basic ele- 
ments (reading, writing, and arithmetic); 
and the formation of desirable habits and 
attitudes. We wish to foster extracurricu- 
lar activities, and above all, we are deter- 
mined to give up the idea of educating 
only the elite. 


1 Anísio Teixeira, “Condições para a Recon- 
strugio Educacional Brasileira,” Revista Brasil- 
eira de Estudos Pedagógicos. Janeiro-Margo, 
1953. 


A CENTRALIZED SCHOOL 
SYSTEM 


The administration and supervision of 
all elementary schools is a state responsi- 
bility. In its capital city, each state main- 
tains a department of education, directly 
subordinated to the governor and headed 
by a specialist in education. Such agencies 
include technical sections and special 
divisions which deal with educational 
problems of different levels and various 
types, that is, the planning of school 
buildings, the directing of extracurricular 
activities, the collection of educational 
statistics, the selection of textbooks and 
equipment, the rating of school work, 
curriculum organization, supervision of 
physical education, school medical serv- 
ices, and so forth. A few states (Rio 
Grande do Sul among them) maintain 
regional administrative agencies which 
centralize the activities of the supervisors 
and also administer the schools located in 
their respective regions. In recent years 
the tendency toward even greater cen- 
tralization has been emphasized, and as 
a result the local community has very 
little influence upon its public schools. 


STATE CONTROL AND 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Our private schools also are under 
state control, even if supervision is less 
intensive. Religious instruction is given in 
parochial as well as in public schools, but 
by law parents may decide whether or 
not they want their children to attend 
such classes. Promotion does not depend 
on the grades a pupil receives in his ex- 
aminations in religion. The government 
of the State of Rio Grande do Sul has 
been fostering private schools by yearly 
gifts of money, and even by appointing 
teachers whose salaries are paid by the 
state. Some parochial schools have two, 
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three, or four state-paid teachers on their 
staff. 

This is a way of helping to meet the 
teacher-shortage problems. But public 
schools especially suffer from the lack of 
trained administrators. The matter of 
school buildings also is a problem too im- 
mense for the state to solve. Thus in 
many cases private schools, aided by gifts 
of money and state-paid teachers, have 
solved an urgent need of their communi- 
ties by offering a school building and 
supplying school administrators. 


PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Teachers are poorly paid in our ele- 
mentary schools. But as we work only 
four hours a day, teachers’ salaries are 
not out of proportion when compared to 
the income of other state-employed per- 
sonnel. Many of our public schools have 
to operate on two or three shifts, and this 
makes the school day shrink to three 
hours. A school administrator is sup- 
posed to stay in the school at least six 
hours a day, while a classroom teacher 
works three or four hours, and earns a 
salary slightly inferior to the principal’s. 
On the whole, the working conditions 
in our schools are not pleasant, and the 
principal often becomes a victim of the 
ill temper of dissatisfied teachers. No 
Overtime work can be expected. Almost 
every other elementary-school teacher 
holds another part-time position. 

The state department of education of 
Rio Grande do Sul for a few years has 
been offering special courses for adminis- 
trators, paying the teachers who enroll 
their whole salaries while they attend the 
one- or two-year courses. This has not 
solved the problem. Many of the teach- 
ers who take such courses enjoy the life 
of the city and do not return to their 
school. They prefer to be classroom 


teachers in a city school, so the state 
spends much money on these courses 
without real profit in the end. A 
from the lack of school buildings, find- 
ing school administrators is the greatest 
problem that confronts our public schools 
at present. 

School supervision under such circum- 
stances becomes a difficult task. Public 
school supervisors have their headquar- 
ters at the regional administrative agencies, 
from which they are sent out to super- 
vise the schools located within the region 
(there is generally one agency for three, 
four, or even more municipios) and fre- 
quently one supervisor has twenty or 
more schools under her jurisdiction. We 
do not want to be “inspectors” and we 
honestly work toward a better under- 
standing among teachers, principals, and 
supervisors, but progress in the present 
situation is very slow. When we visit a 
school to help the principal with her 
administrative problems, to make class- 
room visits, to have a meeting with the 
whole group of teachers, or to plan class- 
work with them, we very often find a 
confused and irritated principal who 
complains about the lack of discipline and 
the poor work of the teachers. The 
teachers complain about overcrowded 
classrooms and low salaries; the parents 
complain about careless school work., The 
situation really is much more serious than 
we may think. Will the same teachers 
who have been doing poor work on ac- 
count of low salaries do better work after 
they receive higher salaries? Will the 
present situation leave permanent marks 
on the teachers’ personalities? How much 
can be done against illiteracy if schools 
operate on two or three shifts? Shall we 
go on keeping children until their four- 
teenth year (this happens often) in the 
first grade because they cannot get special 
attention for their reading problem? 
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Such are some of the questions that lead 
many of us to think that we face a de- 
cisive moment in Brazilian elementary 
education. We know that our entire 
educational, national, and political future 
depends on victory in the battle against 
illiteracy. 
NO SEGREGATION, YET 
MUCH ILLITERACY 


The children in our public schools 
give us a wonderful opportunity to 
study the entire racial background of our 
nation. 

In the population of Rio Grande do 
Sul, 89 per cent of the people are white, 
chiefly of Portuguese, Italian, and Ger- 
man ancestry; 5.22 per cent are Negroes 
(slavery never was widespread in this 
part of the country); and a small number 
are Indians, all semi-civilized but living 
under very poor conditions, 

We should remember that the Portu- 
guese themselves are a blending of many 
ethnic groups who roamed over the Iber- 
ian Peninsula before Portugal became a 
nation. Thus the Portuguese brought a 
great number of racial characteristics to 
a land where the natives also represented 
a variety of ancestry. Without attempt- 
ing to enter the field of anthropology it 
would be interesting to mention here 
that our Indians represent many types. 
There are short ones, who leave little 
room for doubt about their Asiatic back- 
ground. Others are dark and tall, while 
in the central Brazilian high plains we 
have some who resemble the central 
African pygmies. Such were the human 
beings with whom the Portuguese colon- 
ists established contact in the new coun- 
try. After 1530 we received slaves from 
various parts of Africa, which means that 
many different types of Negroes in- 
creased the already existing varieties of 
human characteristics in this country. 


There was much interbreeding and soon 
we had three ethnic types: children of 
Portuguese and Indians, those of Negroes 
and Portuguese, and those born of Afri- 
can and Indian marriages. Our schools 
are open to all these children, but we 
very seldom find Negroes in a private 
school. In parochial and other private 
schools, fees are often out of reach of 
poorer families. Negro families still live 
on a very low standard and not many 
achieve a secondary education. 

Public schools do a great deal toward 
schooling and other assistance to poorer 
pupils. These children are supplied with 
textbooks, copybooks, pencils, and the 
white cotton duster worn by all our pri- 
mary school children. They also receive 
without charge a plate of soup every 
morning, and many well-organized schools 
give medical assistance for the poorest. In 
winter the very poorest are given, some 
warm clothing; again, this is only in the 
well-organized schools, 

If, when our boys enter the army, they 
are still illiterate, they learn reading and 
writing. Afterward they have opportuni- 
ties to finish their education in night 
schools for adults. Many elementary 
schools are open in the evening for 
classes in which the fundamentals are 
taught to adults. 

The reader may now be asking, Why, 
then, do you have so many illiterates? 
The answers are readily discernible. 

1. We do not have enough public ele- 
mentary schools, 

2. The lack of transportation and com- 
munication literally isolates many com- 
munities. Even if the state wishes to open 
a school in these areas, no teachers are 
willing to accept a position under such 
circumstances. 

3. Our poorer classes have enjoyed 
very little culture and do not appreciate 
the value of schools. As compulsory edu- 
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cation is not yet effectively enforced, 
parents may or may not send their chil- 
dren to school. Although by law a girl 
or a boy may not be employed and earn 
money before fourteen years of age, in 
rural areas parents take their children 
very early in life to work for them in 
the fields. In some industrial areas chil- 
dren stay away from school for the sim- 
ple reason that they have to take their 
father’s lunch to the place where he 
works. The children frequently suffer 
because of unfortunate home and family 
life. 

4- We need 100,000 more teachers 
(the estimate of an authority at the 
Ministry of Education), and we also need 
better programs for our teacher-prepara- 
tion institutions. Professor Anísio Teix- 
eira, director of the Instituto Nacional 
de Estudos Pedagógicos, believes that 
elementary teachers and administrators 
should be prepared through college 
work, which would be a new procedure 
in our country, 


TEACHER PREPARATION 
AND PLACEMENT 


The organization of our five elemen- 
tary grades and the preparation of our 
elementary teachers follow a pattern 
established by the state. Junior high and 
senior high schools are under federal 
control. In Rio Grande do Sul elemen- 
tary teacher preparation requires the five 
elementary grades, four years of junior 
high school, and finally three years of 
normal school. The certificate given by 
the normal school enables a young 
teacher to teach any of the five grades. 
There is not even a restriction against 
entrusting a very young teacher with the 
administration of an elementary school. 
The state department of education places 
the young teachers in accordance with 
the following requirements: a minimum 


age of eighteen and a maximum of thirty- 
eight years, Brazilian citizenship, voter 
certificate, health certificate, recommen- 
dation by a normal school, and, of course, 
the certificate of graduation itself. The 
newly appointed teachers are sent to 
small schools, where they are supposed 
to do their probationary teaching (two 
years). If married, the teacher has a right 
to work in the same town or city where 
her husband works. This law saves the 
teacher from the work in rural areas, but 
not from the period of probationary 
teaching. Married teachers receive, in 
addition to their salary, a small sum of 
money for each child, about one-seventh 
of the salary of a new teacher. When the 
married teacher has a baby she takes a 
three months leave, during which she 
receives her full salary. 

It is only after the two years of pro- 
bationary teaching that the teacher gets 
tenure—something like a contract for 
the rest of her teaching life. After thirty 
years of continuous work the teacher 
may retire and receive her full salary as 
long as she lives. At the age of sixty-five 
retirement is compulsory. 

Teacher rating has not been practiced 
up to this time. After a certain period of 
years any teacher has the right to work 
in city schools. Her salary is automati- 
cally raised every three years. A few ele- 
mentary teachers go to college after they 
have started to work, College means 
specialization, and after four years the 
teacher is fitted to teach in high school. 
If she remains in elementary teaching, a 
college course does not entitle her to 
higher salary, 

Generally a teacher who has done col- 
lege work applies for a position in a high 
school, where she earns a better salary. 
The state has been opening high schools 
everywhere, and it seems that in conse- 
quence elementary schools have been 
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neglected during the last few years. We 
may have forgotten that a school system 
has to grow from the roots upward and 
not from the top downward. We should 
consider that the high school level is 
bound to drop as the elementary level 
sinks. Very few young men teach in 
elementary schools, Maybe the low sal- 
aries do not attract them to the profes- 
sion. 

In private schools, hiring teachers is 
the concern of the community, or rather, 
of the principal and the board. Here a 
teacher does not have to present a normal 
school certificate in order to be em- 
ployed. Private schools are generally 
schools for the elite, and their teachers 
usually receive higher salaries than those 
paid by the state. Very often, however, 
in rural areas the private school teacher 
earns less than does his colleague who is 
employed by the state. 

Municipal schools are maintained and 
controlled by the city government. They 
have supervisors who are appointed by 
the mayor of the municipio, Municipal 
schools are the schools for the poorest 
classes, and they are found in rural areas 
and at the outskirts of the cities. Many 
of the teachers in these schools have had 
very little schooling and in consequence 
do extremely poor work. Some of the 
munictpios pay almost as much for their 
municipal school teachers as does the 
state. Teaching conditions, of course, are 
less attractive in municipal schools, and 
the type of pupils often means that the 


teacher is confronted with a harder task. 

In the last few years the state depart- 
ment of education has been offering spe- 
cial courses for teachers who have no 
credentials other than five years of ele- 
mentary school. After an intensive course 
(one month of preparation) these teach- 
ers agree to work in very distant and 
poor areas. Sometimes they live in the 
school building and raise cereals and 
fruit to supplement their income. 


IN CONCLUSION 


The present situation in our elemen- 
tary schools is acute. While our upper 
and middle classes have finally reached 
fuller understanding of the benefits of 
education and demand better schools for 
their children, there is the shortage of 
classrooms and of teachers. While our 
federal and state governments under- 
stand the “must” of educational equality 
as a basis of progress, the monster of in- 
flation threatens the nation in many ways. 
We know that we have advanced many 
steps, that we have reached a transition 
period in our elementary school system, 
and we must believe that the transition 
will lead to more and better schools. 
Paramount here are such assets as de- 
mocracy, religious freedom, and no seg- 
regation problem. We have faith in a 
better development of our elementary 
school system. We are anxious to see the 
final victory of the elementary school in 
its fight with illiteracy, and we are con- 
fident that such a day will come. 
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if Bs ensuing discussion of education 
in Egypt will be confined to four 
aspects: the present public school set-up, 
the teacher-training system from angles 
of both pre-service and in-service, some 
problems in Egyptian education, and 
some trends and future programs. These 
topics are integrally related and none of 
them can be fully understood except as 
part of the total picture. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SET-UP 


According to recent education laws 
the public school system in Egypt is ad- 
ministered according to the 6-3-3 plan. 
All children must attend six-year ele- 
mentary school and, as at all other levels 
of education except the university, ele- 
mentary education is free of charge. 
After passing an entrance examination, 
the graduate of the elementary school 
can join either the academic or the voca- 
tional (that is, industrial, agricultural, and 
commercial) preparatory school. In 
either case, the student spends three 
years at the school of his choice. Grad- 
uates of the academic preparatory school 
can join either the three-year academic 
secondary school or the three-year gen- 
eral teacher-training school, which pre- 
pares elementary school teachers. Those 
graduates of the academic preparatory 
schools who do not meet the require- 
ments (of age and scholastic achieve- 
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ment) of either the academic 

school or the general teacher-training 
school, can join the three-year vocational 
secondary school. Graduates of the voca- 
tional preparatory school can join only 
the three-year vocational secondary 
school. 

The three-year academic secondary 
school leads to the university or other 
institutions of higher education, such as 
teachers college, fine arts college, and 
higher institutes for physical education. 

Very recently, in order to encourage 
the vocational schools, arrangements have 
been made to admit graduates of the vo- 
cational secondary school to the univer- 
sity, provided that they meet certain 
academic requirements. 

According to official statistics of the 
Ministry of Education in 1954-55 and 
1955-56: 

1. Of the graduates of the elementary 
school about 20 per cent join the aca- 
demic preparatory school and about 3 
per cent, the vocational preparatory 
school. 

2. Of the graduates of the academic 
preparatory school about 55 per cent join 
the academic secondary school and about 
13 per cent, the general teacher-training 
school. 

3- Of the graduates of both’ academic 
and vocational preparatory schools about 
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21 per cent join vocational secondary 
schools. 

4. Of the graduates of academic sec- 
ondary schools about 73 per cent join 
the three state universities and about 6 
per cent, other high institutions. 

Administration of the public school 
system in Egypt is divided into twenty 
educational zones. In line with the na- 
tional trend of decentralization, each 
zone administers—independently of the 
central Ministry of Education in Cairo— 
all the affairs concerning the elementary 
schools. It appoints teachers and super- 
vises the schools in both technical and 
administrative matters. Major functions 
pertaining to preparatory and second- 
ary schools also are being increasingly 
delegated to the zones. 


TEACHER TRAINING: 
PRE-SERVICE EDUCATION 


Each of the three levels of education 
(elementary, preparatory, and second- 
ary) has its own teacher-training institu- 
tions. 


Preparation of Elementary 
School Teachers 


There are twenty-three general teacher- 
training schools for men and twenty-six 
for women. As mentioned earlier, stu- 
dents of these schools are graduates of 
the academic preparatory schools. Dur- 
ing their three years in training school 
they study cultural and academic sub- 
jects, in addition to professional subjects. 

There are also four experimental rural 
teacher-training schools. They are like 
the general training schools, but they 
have more freedom to experiment and to 
apply new ideas. Attached to each of 
these experimental schools is a demonstra- 
tion elementary school supervised by a 
committee including the principal, some 
staff members of the training school, a 


representative of the zone, and some 
educational consultants. 


Preparation of Academic 
Preparatory School Teachers 


These teachers receive their pre-serv- 
ice education in special teacher-training 
schools. They are graduates of the aca- 
demic secondary school, and their train- 
ing period is for two years in which 
they study both academic and educa- 
tional courses. There are nine such 
training schools for men and five for 
women. These schools, however, are in 
the process of being supplanted by four- 
year teachers colleges after the pattern 
of the existing two teachers colleges 
which prepare teachers for academic sec- 
ondary schools. 


Preparation of Academic 
Secondary School Teachers 


There are two types of institutions 
which prepare academic secondary school 
teachers—the teachers college and the 
graduate institute of education. Of the 
teachers college type there are only two, 
one for men and one for women. Apart 
from the fact that the men’s teachers col- 
lege is run by the Ministry of Education 
whereas the women’s is part of one of 
Cairo’s universities, the colleges are very 
similar. They are four-year colleges. Dur- 
ing the first two years, students study dif- 
ferent academic subjects, related to their 
area of specialization (English, French, s0- 
cial studies, mathematics, science). In the 
last two years they take, in addition to 
their specialized subjects, courses in 
foundations of education, philosophy of 
education, history of education, educa- 
tional psychology, curriculum theories 
and practices, and methods of teaching. 
They also engage in practice teaching in 
both academic preparatory and second- 
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ary schools. On graduation they obtain 
a Bachelor of Science degree. 

Members of the staff in teachers col- 
leges must hold at least an M.A. degree 
in their area of specialization and prefer- 
ably a degree in education. 

There are three graduate institutes of 
education in Egypt. Twò of these are 
in Cairo, one for men and one for 
women. The third, for both men and 
women, is located in Alexandria. The 
first two are part of one of Cairo’s uni- 
versities, whereas the Alexandria institute 
is run by the Ministry of Education. 
Students in these institutes are university 
graduates, and study only educational 
subjects for one academic year. Courses 
of study are similar to those of the 
teachers colleges. At the end of the year 
the student is granted a diploma in edu- 
cation. 

The two graduate institutes of Cairo 
offer advanced courses in education lead- 
ing toward the M.A. degree in educa- 
tion. These institutes are expected to 
prove valuable in the field of in-service 
education, which is currently gaining in 
importance. 

These, in brief, are the major teacher- 
training institutions. There are other in- 
stitutions which prepare teachers for all 
levels in the following fields: art, music, 
physical education, feminine culture, and 
school social work. There are also a very 
few training institutions which prepare 
teachers for the different vocational prep- 
aratory and secondary schools, but it is 
expected that their number will remark- 
ably increase in the next few years in 
order to meet the anticipated expansion 
in the field of vocational education. 


TEACHER TRAINING: 
IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 


In 1944 attendance at the elementary 
school became tuition free, and in 1951 


the secondary school followed suit. This 
naturally led to a tremendous increase in 
the enrollment of these schools. Owing 
to lack of adequate planning, authorities 
had to employ thousands of inadequately 
trained teachers. Consequently, accord- 
ing to statistics of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation in 1955-56: 

1. Of the elementary school teachers 
about 24 per cent (11,000) need aca- 
demic and professional training and 
about 18 per cent (8,045) are not fit to 
teach at this level because of low aca- 
demic standards. 

2. Of the academic preparatory school 
teachers about 25 per cent (3,500) need 
professional training and about 28 per 
cent (4,088) are not fit to teach at this 
level because of low academic and pro- 
fessional standards. 

3- Of the academic secondary school 
teachers about 32 per cent (2,776) need 
professional training, about 22 per cent 
(1,902) are not fit to teach at this level 
because of low academic and professional 
standards, and about 7 per cent (629) are 
fit to teach in the elementary school after 
having some academic and professional 
training. 

4. Of the teachers in the teacher train- 
ing schools about 16 per cent (297) need 
professional training and about 9 per cent 
(143) are not fit to teach at this level be- 
cause of low academic standards. 

5. In both the vocational preparatory 
and the secondary schools only a small 
percentage is qualified academically and 
professionally. The rest need training. 

The dire need for in-service education 
led to the establishment in 1955 of a new 
training department in the Ministry of 
Education, Two of the main objectives 
of this department are to cooperate with 
other departments in setting up in-service 
programs for teachers and educational 
leaders, and to supply them with educa- 
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tional materials in order to keep them 
informed about new developments in the 
field. 

This realization of the extreme impor- 
tance of in-service education has led to a 
remarkable nationwide emphasis on train- 
ing. Teacher conferences, workshops, 
evening classes, regular summer schools, 
and training centers have become regular 
practice all over the country and all 
through the year, especially during sum- 
mer and mid-year vacations. These ac- 
tivities have included not only teachers 
but also educational leaders and directors 
of education, supervisors, principals, as- 
sistant principals, senior masters (depart- 
ment heads), school librarians, school 
social workers, and school and zone ad- 
ministrative officials. Over seventy con- 
ferences and workshops were held during 
the past two years and ten summer 
schools were opened in different zones. 
The committee on Teacher Training of 
the Egyptian American Joint Committee 
for Education has been pioneering in this 
area with remarkable success. 

Another facet of this training move- 
ment is the wide program of visitations 
to other countries. During the past two 
years at least 270 educators were sent, for 
a period of three to twelve months, to 
the United States, England, Denmark, 
Holland, France, Sweden, West Ger- 
many, Spain, Italy, Austria, India, and 
Pakistan. 

Authorities in the Ministry of Educa- 
tion estimate that after a period of about 
five years most educators in the country 
will be equipped with at least a minimum 
of professional training. 


SOME BASIC PROBLEMS 
OF EGYPTIAN EDUCATION 


The first and most serious educational 
problem Egypt faces is that of providing 
elementary education for all children 


of elementary school age. This number 
in 1955 was about 3,750,000, of whom 
only 1,750,000 were in school. To make 
elementary education available to all of 
them, new schools will have to be opened 
for the remaining 2,000,000 plus about 
73,000 children who represent the an- 
nual increase in this age group. 

This is by no means a simple problem. 
From a strictly financial viewpoint, in 
order to provide education for all young 
children the present elementary educa- 
tion budget (which is about LE.17.5 mil- 
lion pounds or $52,000,000) will have to 
be more than doubled, and at least 4,000 
new schools will have to be built, 
equipped, and staffed. This cannot pos- 
sibly be achieved in less than fifteen or 
twenty years, especially in view of the 
fact that the present government 1S 
undertaking a comprehensive national pro- 
gram of social and economic reconstruc- 
tion. As the present Minister of Educa- 
tion said, in an address to members of the 
Arab States Conference on Compulsory 
Education held in Cairo in 1954, it is 2 
problem of balance between providing 
“equal opportunity for all citizens and 
the preparation of specialists, technicians, 
leaders as well as executants of the di- 
verse projects envisaged in the compre- 
hensive program.” f 

The problem is being faced realisti- 
cally and courageously, however. The 
budget is steadily increasing, and within 
two years 700 new modern schools were 
built (each costing about LE.10,000). It 
is also planned that within the next five 
years there will be enough trained teach- 
ers for both the present and the new 
elementary schools. 

Another major problem is that of ad- 
mission to the preparatory school. Tt has 
been stated before that about 20 per cent 
of the elementary school graduates join 
the academic preparatory school and 
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about 3 per cent join the vocational 
preparatory school. There are not enough 
academic preparatory schools to accom- 
modate more than 20 per cent. The pub- 
lic is ill at case about the restrictions of 
these academic preparatory schools, and 
it is not enthusiastic about vocational 
education, which this country needs 
badly. Skilled and semiskilled labor is 
needed, but parents and children prefer 
the academic school, which eventually 
leads to the university. Such a value prob- 
lem is not expected to be solved over- 
night; efforts must be exerted to raise 
the standard of vocational education and 
to enlighten the public about its im- 
portance and future possibilities. 

Mention has been made earlier of 
the third problem—decentralization of 
administrative authority. The Ministry 
of Education has been delegating the 
powers it exercised for years, but it still 
reserves the power of setting up educa- 
tional policies and plans which the educa- 
tional zones must follow. Some believe 
that this is a wise procedure, at least 
through the transitional stage, while 
others believe that genuine decentraliza- 
tion requires that both policy-making 
and administrative powers be delegated 
to the zones. 

Last among the basic problems of 
Egyptian education is instruction in the 
public schools. In spite of recent revisions 
in the syllabi and textbooks of both the 
preparatory and the secondary schools, 
teaching in these schools is still to a 
great extent theoretically oriented and 
unrelated to the needs and interests of 
the learners. The elementary school, 
however, is beginning to free itself from 
the tight grip of traditional methods of 
teaching. 

There are certainly other problems re- 
lated to teacher promotion, supervision, 


school guidance. Though extremely im- 
portant, these problems cannot be dis- 
cussed here, 


EMERGING TRENDS 


One can identify several wholesome 
trends in Egyptian education. The coun- 
try has suffered greatly from hasty poli- 
cies and conflicting and uncoordinated 
plans of the past. Today, however, there 
is full awareness that social, economic, 
and educational p must be care- 
fully planned in the light of the exist- 
ing state of affairs and of our national 
goals and objectives. In education, as in 
other areas, planning requires accurate 
data and reliable educational research. 
For this purpose, in 1955 a Department 
of Educational Research and Projects 
was established under the supervision of 
the Ministry's technical adviser. The de- 
partment is staffed with highly qualified 
technicians who are in charge of educa- 
tional statistics, evaluation, curriculum- 
planning, educational documents and re- 
sources, and instructional materials. Re- 
search in this department and elsewhere 
is much more truly appreciated and en- 
couraged than before. 

Evidences of educational planning are 
to be seen in matters related to univer- 
salizing elementary education, building 
new schools, and teacher training. A re- 
markable evidence of genuine planning 
is demonstrated in the well-studied pro- 
gram of the Permanent Council of Public 
Services, headed by a former prominent 
educator. One of the main objectives of 
this Council is to coordinate the services 
of the Ministries of Education, Health, 
and Social Affairs and make them avail- 
able all over the country. To achieve this 
objective there has been established, 
within the past two years, about 250 
“anits of combined services.” In each of 
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these units there is a modern elementary 
school and a kindergarten, a fully 
equipped hospital, a social welfare center, 
an auditorium, a plot of land for agricul- 
tural experimentation, and a dormitory 
for the unit officials. Each unit serves a 
number of villages whose population is 
about 15,000. According to the program, 
about 600 more units will be established 
within the next four or five years. 

In brief, there is clear evidence today 
of planning, coordination, and integra- 
tion of activities not only in the field of 
education but in almost every aspect of 
national life. 

There is also a noticeable trend to en- 
courage the participation of parents in 
educational matters. The Elementary 
Education Law of 1953, for example, 
stipulated that an advisory committee be 
formed in each educational zone, five 
members to be appointed from among the 
local inhabitants who are interested in 
educational affairs. This marks a new era 
in Egyptian educational administration. 
Moreover, PTA meetings are becoming 
a common practice. More and more the 
schools are assuming responsibility in the 
area of adult education. There is a greater 
awareness today of the extreme impor- 
tance of school-community relations. 

The trend toward curriculum innova- 
tion and experimentation, especially in 
elementary and teacher education, is no- 
ticeable. There are at least twelve experi- 
mental elementary schools attached to 
the four experimental teacher-training 
schools, teachers colleges, and graduate 
institutes of education. There are also 
other experimental schools, which are 
directly under the supervision of the 
Ministry of Education. In some of these 
schools curriculum reconstruction, with- 
in the limits of freedom granted by the 
Ministry, is under way. The unit method 
of teaching is gradually but slowly re- 


placing the traditional method. In one of 
the experimental rural teacher-training 
schools some teachers are experimenting 
with the core curriculum. Under the 
guidance of curriculum experts, teachers 
have been producing resource units for 
the six elementary grades and for teach- 
ers in the training schools. 

It is worth mentioning that the Ele- 
mentary Education Law of 1956—unlike 
all previous laws—does not prescribe 
any set of subjects to be taught in the 
elementary grades, nor does it allot a 
specific number of teaching hours to any 
subject. It simply states that the study 
should center around broad areas of per- 
sonal-social significance. It thus gives the 
school freedom to organize its program 
of study in whatever way it sees fit. In 
order to avoid drastic consequences of 
such a daring move, it has been decided 
that this new law will be put into effect 
in 1957-58, thus allowing a year for prep- 
aration and experimentation. 

Minimizing the importance of public 
examinations is another epoch-making 
trend in Egyptian education. According 
to 1956 law, there will be no examina- 
tions in the elementary school. This 
trend, however, has not yet affected the 
preparatory and secondary schools. New 
evaluative techniques and procedures 
are being developed in order to replace 
traditional examinations. Cumulative stu- 
dent records are being devised and dis- 
tributed to all schools, In brief, the sub- 
ject of evaluation is in vogue today and 
the establishment of an evaluation sec- 
tion in the new Department of Research 
in the Ministry is indicative of the im- 
portance given to the subject. 

In elementary education there are two 
more new trends: that of encouraging 
employment of women teachers in boys’ 
and girls’ elementary schools, and that of 
applying the classroom and homeroom 
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teacher system in the first four grades of 
the elementary school. 

Finally, there is a new trend in teacher 
promotion. Until recently, seniority—in 
terms of years of service—was the sole 
criterion for promotion. Today there is 
growing dissatisfaction with this me- 
chanical system, and promotion on the 
basis of efficiency has been practiced for 
the past few years. When nominated for 
a new job, the nominee has to attend a 


training course designed to orient him to 
the functions and duties of the job. 

In brief, one can say that within a 
very limited span of time, a new for- 
ward-looking spirit has been rapidly 
growing in every area of education in 
Egypt. The country is undergoing a pe- 
riod of immense social and economic re- 
construction and there is fuller realiza- 
tion that education can play a vital role 
in building a new social order, 


Teaching High School Social Studies, ny 
Maurice P. Hunt and Lawrence E. 
Metcalf. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1955. xiii + 471 pp. $4.50. 


Theory and Practice of the Social Stud- 
ies, by Earl S. Johnson. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1956. xv + 


476 PP- $5.75- 


These two recently published books are 
presumably designed for the same end, 
namely to assist in the professional training 
of men and women who teach the social 
studies in the secondary schools. If we 
examine each of them in relation to this end, 
we get a rather clear indication of the areas 
of basic agreement in the teaching profes- 
sion. We notice also an unresolved issue of 
fundamental importance for the future of 
American education. 

No matter which of these two books the 
neophyte to the teaching profession chooses 
as his text in the teaching of the social 
studies, he will find certain common mate- 
rials. He will be reminded of the psycho- 
logical principles of cognitive learning, and 
he will find that these principles derive 
more from the logical studies of Dewey 
and Peirce than from the experimental stud- 
ies of the “rat psychologists.” He will dis- 
cover a close connection between a prag- 
matic logic of thought and what may be 
called a field theory of personality develop- 
ment and ego-involvement. The necessity 
for a therapeutic atmosphere in certain 
phases of classroom instruction and some 
practical suggestions for the attainment of 
this atmosphere will be brought to his at- 
tention. In sum, if either of these books is 
successful in its intent, the newcomer to 
teaching will acquire the habit of regarding 
his classroom as a place where dynamic, 
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purposeful people are interacting and try- 
ing to adjust to the world rather than as a 
place where textbook material is to be di- 
gested. 

The almost intolerable ethical burden 
placed on individuals in a social and politi- 
cal democracy provides the raison d’être for 
social studies instruction in both these 
books. It is a premise of our social philoso- 
phy that each citizen is an independent 
moral agent, obligated to exercise critical 
intelligence with respect to the issues that 
confront us as a people. The development 
of this critical intelligence in individual stu- 
dents, as general habit far transcending the 
limits of the classroom, becomes a responsi- 
bility of the social studies teacher. Just as 
traditional responses no longer suffice for 
the resolution of our social problems, so 
traditional instruction in the disciplines of 
social inquiry is no longer adequate to the 
demands of social studies teaching. Each of 
these books, in its own way, attempts to face 
the problems of content and method that 
necessarily arise when this ethical demand 
is taken seriously. 

But when we look at the bases for the 
answers given by each of these books, we 
find that the differences far outweigh the 
similarities, at least in point of interest. For 
Earl Johnson offers himself—his vast erudi- 
tion, his long and nationally famous record 
as an outstanding teacher, and the personal 
wisdom and humility that come to one who 
has read and taught and reflected deeply. 
Hunt and Metcalf offer instead a theory for 
teaching the social studies, a set of pro- 
posals elaborated with rather remarkable 
consistency and with admirable fearlessness 
in following an idea to its logical conclu- 
sion, let popular prejudices fall where they 
may. In a rather clear sense, a judgment re- 
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garding which of these two books provides 
the better professional training for the so- 
cial studies teacher is a judgment as to 
whether the humanistic traditions or the 
logical-scientific traditions of our culture 
are the sounder bases for the profession of 
education. In other words, how we are to 
ground or validate our claims that certain 
things should be taught by a certain meth- 
od, whether by reliance upon the accumu- 
lated wisdom of the culture or by a logi- 
cally valid and empirically sound educa- 
tional theory. 

Johnson’s work is a beautiful specimen of 
its genre, His sources range chronologically 
from the Hebrew prophets and the pre- 
Socratics to the latest writings of the neo- 
Freudians, culturally from the Orient as 
well as the West. Saints, philosophers, poets, 
and physicists have contributed to his rich 
treasure. The reader may question the 
number of quotations in the book, but he 
will never fail to see the appositeness of 
each of them. And it is senseless to accuse 
Johnson of eclecticism when he quotes with 
apparently equal approbation thinkers who 
differ profoundly in basic outlook. For 
only a theory can be said to be eclectic, and 
Johnson, despite the title of his book, does 
not profess a theory. From every thinker 
he mentions he has learned much that en- 
riches him as a person; what he has learned 
from them he attempts to pass on to those 
who read his book. 

This approach leads, however, to some in- 
teresting anomalies. We find that Peirce’s 
analysis of the act of thought is mingled 
indiscriminately with Dewey’s. The ques- 
tion whether thinking is directed toward 
the satisfaction of doubt or the resolution 
of an existential problem is never men- 
tioned. This may seem a merely philosophi- 
cal question, but if we examine the way in 
which Johnson treats attitudinal or valua- 
tional processes, we must agree that we 
are dealing with a question that is of su- 
preme practical importance to the social 
studies teacher. Is attitudinal change pri- 
marily a cognitive affair? Yes, “because we 
want our students to know that the logic of 


their behavior is causally related to the 
moral quality of it” (p. 137). But, “change 
in attitudes is equivalent to . . . re-education. 
This is brought about by a change in the 
person’s culture whose subjective side is his 
attitudes” (p. 160). While many students 
would find real differences between Dewey 
and Kurt Lewin on this point, Johnson 
would resolve them. “Since our attitudes 
are subjective or ‘mental’ in nature it fol- 
lows that they may be changed only by 
changing our mind—which includes our 
emotions, The only way this can be done 
is by redefining our values. . . . If, for in- 
stance, a student is to change his attitude 
(belief will do as well) toward the tariff, 
delinquency, or his own parents, he . . . 
must perceive or evaluate them differently” 
(p. 139). (All italics are the reviewer's.) 
Or, more revealingly, “The remaking of 
character which is their pattern of attitudes 
is not an easy and often not a pleasant task. 
The mind is like a harp; all its strings throb 
together. These are the emotions, impulses, 
thoughts, beliefs, and attitudes of your stu- 
dents” (pp. 146-47). 

But the reader should not be led by this 
language to believe that Johnson is en- 
tirely inattentive to the significance of the 
techniques of science. Quite the contrary; 
he regards the discipline of human thought 
found in the sciences as essential to the de- 
velopment of democratic character in the 
“image of goodness and wisdom” (his re- 
current phrase). But, to use another fre- 
quent expression, in the “scientific and hu- 
manistic studies” it is the humanistic quality 
of science that interests Johnson most. 
“Count Tolstoi posed the great question: 
‘What shall I do with my life?’ While I 
do not suggest that it be repeated daily in 
the manner of a secular or academic golden 
text, I do suggest that it be the persisting 
focus of all teaching” (p. 41). In this focus, 
the conjunction between “scientific” and 
“humanistic” becomes a sign of equivalence. 

The major portion of Johnson’s work is 
devoted to an exposition of his humanistic 
viewpoint toward the nature of society and 
the act of teaching. He offers no radical 
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proposals for social or educational reform. 
One strength of his book is its close con- 
tact with the current organization of teach- 
ing in the social studies. But he is no mere 
apologist for the status quo, either in so- 
ciety or in education. From his viewpoint, 
however, desirable changes are brought 
about by changing the attitude or spirit of 
those who teach, As would be expected, 
this view is expressed more in the indirect 
style of Johnson's writing than in his ex- 
plicit statements. 

When we look at Hunt and Metcalf’s 
work we find ourselves in a different world. 
The footnotes refer to writings already fa- 
miliar to educationists. Here we have a 
thoroughgoing, explicit statement of the 
thesis implicitly held by most modern edu- 
cators: that teaching should be devoted to 
helping students acquire habits of critical, 
reflective thinking. The thesis rests upon a 
social philosophy stressing the importance 
of individual judgment regarding social is- 
sues. It is grounded epistemologically in the 
Peircean analysis of the fixing of belief (al- 
though the authors refer only to Dewey on 
this point). Wertheimer and Prescott 
Lecky, also unacknowledged, contribute 
psychological premises as the thesis is elab- 
orated. The general tenor is thus consonant 
with the pragmatic, experimentalist mode 
of thought found in most current educa- 
tional writings in this country. 

But Hunt and Metcalf do not provide a 
mere summary of present ideology. They 
seek to develop a theoretical synthesis 
around the act of reflective thought. This 
requires careful attention to the relation of 
valuing, as a subjective, emotional act, to 
evaluating, considered as a fundamental log- 
ical category. In the act of reflective 
thought the learner begins with certain be- 
liefs about the social world, what it is and 
what it ought to be. As he is led to a cer- 
tain degree of doubt about these beliefs, 
the student seeks to find more adequate 
bases for predicting the consequences of 
social actions, and thus comes to relate his 
valuings of these actions to more fundamen- 
tal values. Thus the method of thinking as 


described here applies not only to what has 
usually been regarded as the province of 
science, but to the entire “fact-value con- 
tinuum” (p. 74). This method of thought 
becomes the method of teaching in the so- 
cial studies. 

With the analysis of the act of reflective 
thought complete, the authors then show 
what it means for the content and tech- 
niques of instruction in the social studies. 
“The content of learning may be regarded 
as the data of acts of reflective thought” 
(p. 214; italics in original). Initially, then, 
the content is constituted by the presently 
held beliefs of the students; as doubts and 
perplexity arise from an examination of 
these beliefs, the findings of the social sci- 
ences become relevant data, and thus enter 
as content of teaching. 

The universal application of this method 
requires that many areas of social belief 
now closed to rational inquiry be opened. 
For it is only as conflicting beliefs are 
brought into the emotional as well as cogni- 
tive field of the student that he can come 
to have any genuine doubts of the right- 
ness of his own views. Unless the things 
about which the student feels and believes 
strongly can be considered in the classroom, 
this method would lead only to boredom. 
In recognition of this fact, the authors pro- 
vide a novel treatment of six so-called 
“closed areas,” including among others re- 
ligion, sex, and patriotism. They also give 
a well-phrased defense of academic freedom 
for the high school teacher. 

If Hunt and Metcalf have met the cri- 
terion of consistency in their work, there is 
still another canon for theory construc- 
tion that they have virtually ignored—that _ 
of parsimony, or design. The work 15 
marred by totally unnecessary and naive 
philosophical and psychological sections. 
The exposition of a crude verification the- 
ory of meaning adds little to the basic thesis 
(p. 66). Or consider this sentence: “ ‘Women 
ought to wear higher necklines than they 
do’ . . . means the same as . . . ‘It would be 
good for women to wear higher necklines.’” 
For Hunt and Metcalf’s purposes, deontol- 
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ogy need not be considered at all; but if 
mentioned, it deserves more sophisticated 
treatment than it receives. One important 
advantage of a theoretical approach to the 
teaching of the social studies is that it pro- 
vides criteria of relevance and of universal 
wisdom in a professional textbook. This ad- 
vantage has been inadequately pursued in 
the present work, 

The characteristic differences between 
these two works become apparent when 
one notices the treatment of history in each 
of them. Critics of Hunt and Metcalf will 
point to the inadequate attention given the 
place of historical narrative in social studies 
instruction as a major defect in their work 
and a basic weakness of their theory; and 
these same critics will probably regard the 
much more sympathetic discussion by 
Johnson as an important advantage of the 
latter’s book. To this reviewer, that line of 
criticism is unfair, It is true that historical 
materials cannot find a clear rationale as 
content of instruction on the view of Hunt 
and Metcalf. But before one draws any 
conclusions from this fact, he might con- 
sider it as a comment on the almost ubiqui- 
tous but entirely erroneous assumption that 
the problem-solving approach, the so-called 
method of science, is the sole model of criti- 
cal thought and the only basis for good 
teaching. Tracing the implications of that 
assumption, Hunt and Metcalf are led to an 
inadequate treatment of narrative history in 
the curriculum, but they do provide a first- 
rate discussion of the unique function of 
scientifically grounded generalizations in 
teaching the social studies. In Johnson’s 
work, however, one finds a remarkably per- 
ceptive account of the romance-precision 
cycle in the teaching of social studies (pp. 
211-14), an account that is especially ap- 
plicable to the teaching of history. But one 
does not find in Johnson any clear distinc- 
tion between the logical status of historical 
narrative and the technically cast generali- 
zations of social science. In the humanistic 
focus mentioned earlier this distinction loses 
all its significance. 

What is needed, of course, is a more ade- 


quate theory of secondary curriculum as a 
whole in which the distinctive method and 
materials offered by Hunt and Metcalf can 
be intelligibly related to other methods and 
materials that deserve inclusion in a well- 
rounded program of secondary education. 
Toward the development of that over-all 
conception, the analysis of Hunt and Met- 
calf is a much more fruitful way to begin 
than is the more comprehensive but less 
precise view of Johnson. In fact, it is only 
as we come to have rather exact and limited 
theories of the teaching of particular kinds 
of materials that we have any foundation 
for a theory of the curriculum as a whole. 
The great advantage of the logical-scientifie 
tradition as a basis for a curriculum is that 
it does provide for logical continuity and 
cumulativeness in theoretical development. 
But this reviewer is well aware that these 
arguments are not likely to be persuasive to 
the confirmed humanist. De gustibus non 
disputandum est. 


James E. McCLELLAN 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Graduate Education for Women: The 
Radcliffe Ph.D. A Report by a Fac- 
ulty-Trustee Committee, Bernice 
Brown Cronkhite, Chairman. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. 135 pp. $3-50. 


Factual information about graduate edu- 
cation is meager. Because of the dearth of 
previous studies, the Fiftieth Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation? consisted largely of original contri- 
butions to an understanding of the func- 
tions, organizations, standards, objectives, 
personal services, research, and programs of 
graduate work in education. To the reser- 
voir of facts about graduate education for 
women, the study of Radcliffe Ph.D.’s 
makes an important contribution. 


1 National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, Fiftieth Yearbook, Part I: Graduate Study 
in Education (Chicago, Illinois, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1951). 
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From 80 per cent of four hundred hold- 
ers of the Radcliffe Ph.D., replies were re- 
ceived to a questionnaire asking for infor- 
mation about their education, travel, occu- 
pation, honors, publications, and activities, 
and for personal data and an evaluation of 
their graduate study. The questionnaire 
data were supplemented by other sources 
of information—official college records, re- 
ports and catalogues, letters and interviews. 

The report falls into four divisions: (1) 
quantitative information on geographic dis- 
tribution of candidates, enrollments by de- 

ents, and length of time spent by 
candidates in fulfilling the Ph.D. require- 
ments; (2) composite job descriptions of 
the positions most frequently held by Rad- 
cliffe Ph.D.’s and number of publications 

of persons holding those positions; (3) a 
summary of the data on the relation of mar- 
riage to careers; and (4) a consideration of 
several administrative problems. 

The enrollment data serve to describe 
the group as well as to throw some light on 
admission problems and the arduous na- 
ture of advanced graduate study. 

Of more general significance are the com- 
posite job descriptions of the positions held 
in colleges and universities. These profiles 
include illuminating quotations from the 
respondents. To suggest wider vocational 
horizons, it would have been desirable to 
include descriptions of some of the unique 
positions for women in the newer fields of 
work, of which the attractive photographs 
give fascinating glimpses. 

Of still more general interest is the chap- 
ter on the Ph.D. and marriage, which con- 
siders such questions as, What is the ulti- 
mate value of graduate education for 
women who marry? What proportion have 
married? What has been the effect of mar- 
riage on their careers? In this chapter many 
direct quotations from the respondents are 
used effectively to illustrate individual dif- 
ferences as well as common factors influenc- 
ing the marriage-career patterns of Rad- 
cliffe Ph.D.’s—those who have full-time 
jobs, those who work part-time or tempo- 


rarily, and those who do not work outside 
the home. Among the common factors 
mentioned are difficulty in finding a job 
in the same location as one’s husband's 
work, difficulty and expense of getting com- 
petent and reliable domestic help and com- 
panionship for children, attitude of the hus- 
band, lack of opportunities for part-time or 
temporary employment, the needs of chil- 
dren for association with the mother. Ap- 
parently this is, as one mother wrote, a 
problem “each one must face squarely and 
work out her own solution. The hours 
spent rearing children are worthy ones, and 
we should not feel ashamed that we can- 
not do everything at once.” 

Another question of general interest was 
treated throughout the book rather than in 
a separate chapter, Have the women Ph.D.'s 
met with obstacles as women in the course 
of their professional progress? Here too 
quotations best show the range of points 
of view: [encountered] “male jealousy of 
feminine efficiency,” “great difficulty and 
delay in obtaining a suitable jo sae 
woman must always be better qualified than 
a man to compete with him successfully,” 
“not conscious of any” [discrimination 
against women], “The worst obstacle to 4 
woman’s success is other women.” 

The last four chapters deal briefly and 
creatively with problems of admission to 
graduate school; the role of the faculty, the 
dean, and the student; the financing of 
graduate study; and the rewarding nature 
of advanced graduate work. 

In brief, this book combines significant 
data with critical thinking on a problem of 
concern to able students, to their parents 
and instructors, and to administrators and 
lay people interested in the contribution of 
higher education for women. It includes 
many insights and practical suggestions 
from gifted adults concerning the interre- 
lated factors involved in the education and 
life patterns of a select group of woman 
Ph.D.’s. 

Ruts STRANG 
Teachers College, Columbia 
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Books Received for Review 


Adams, Georgia S and Torgerson, Theo- 
dore L~, Measurement and Evalustion: 
Secondary. New York, The Dryden 
Press, 1956. 658 pp. $5.75: 

Bane, Allyne, Creative Sewing. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1956. 274 pp. $475- 

Cameron, Elizabeth, Reader and Work- 
book, Away | Go (Pre-primer level). 
New York, Wonder Books, 1956. 60 pp. 
$.25. 

——— Reader and Workbook, All About 
Baby (Pre-primer level), New York, 
Wonder Books, 1956. 60 pp. $.35. 

—— Reader and Workbook, A Wish for 
Billy (First reader level), New York, 
Wonder Books, 1956. 60 pp. $.25- 

Reader and Workbook, We Live on 
a Farm. New York, Wonder Books, 
1956. 60 pp. $.25. 

Cass, A. W. and Crabtree, A. P., Adult 
Elementary Education. New York, Noble 
and Noble, 1956. 275 pp. $450- 

Coy, Harold, The First Took of Congress. 
New York, Franklin Watts, Inc., 1956. 
58 pp. $1.95- 

Communication and the Communication 
Arts. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1955. Re- 
print of Teachers College Record, No- 
vember, 1955. $1.00. 

Dever, Kathryn I Positions in the 
Field of Reading. New York, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1956. 165 $4.25. 

Duker, Sam and Nally, Thomas. The Truth 
about Your Child’s Reading. New York, 
Crown Publishers, 1956. 181 pp. $3.00. 

Durkheim, Emile. Education and Sociology. 
The Free Press, Glencoe, Ilinois. 1956- 
163 pp- $3.50. 

Featherstone, Donald F., Sports Injuries 
Manual, New York, Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1956. 132 pp. $6.00. 

Ferm, Vergilius (ed.), Encyclopedia of 
Morals, New York, Philosophical Library, 
1956. 682 pp. $10.00. 

Flesch, Rudolf, Teaching Johnny to Read. 
New York, Grosset & Dunlap, 1956. 92 
pp. $1.50. 

Frank, Lawrence K. and Frank, Mary, Your 
Adolescent at Home and in School. New 
York, Viking Press, 1956. 336 pp- $3-95- 


Giet, A, Abas or Nomogram: (J. W. 
trambators). 


225 pp $1200. 

Ginzberg. Eli, The Negro Potential, New 
York, Columbia University Prem, 1936 
144 pp. $3.00. 

Guiding Growth in Written Expression. 
Los Angeles, County Superintendent of 
Schools, 1956. 135 pP- 

Hagman, Harlan L~, Administration of Ele- 
mentary Sebools. New York, McGraw- 
Hill, 1956. 356 pp. $500. 

Harris, Albert J., How to Increase Reading 
Ability. New York, Green 
and Co., Inc. 1956. 632 pp. $5.25. 

Hogan, Homer, Dictionary of 

. New York, Philosophical Li- 


brary, 1956. 388 Pe eee 
Hurlock, Elizabeth B., Child Development. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1956. 703 PP- 


$6.00. 
Jordan, A. M., Educational Prychology. 
New York, Henry Holt, 1956, 600 pp- 


$5.50. 
Katz, Joseph (ed.), Canadian Education To- 
day. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1956. 243 


pp- $395- 

Kenworthy, Leonard S., Introducing Chil- 
dren to the World. New York, Harper 
and Bros., 1956. 268 Bp. $3.75 

Literary Market ee Business Direc- 
tory of American k Publishing. 1956- 
7 Edition. New York, an bowie 
Company. 

Lloyd-Jones, Esther, Barry, Ruth, and Wolf, 
Beverly (ed.), Case Studies in Human Re- 
lations in Secondary Schools, New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1956. 135 Dara 

McEathron, Margaret, Your Child Can 
Learn to Read. New York, Grosset & 
Dunlap, 1956. 92 $1.50. 

Manpower and Education. Educational 
Policies Commission, Washington, D. C., 
1956. 128 pp. $1.25. 

Mantinband, James H., Dictionary of Latin 
Literature. New York, Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1956. 303 pp- $7-50- 

Marzolf, Stanley S., Psychological Diagno- 
sis and Counseling in the Schools. New 
York, Henry Holt, 1956. 401 pp. $4.00. 
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Mock, Ruth, Principles of Art Teaching. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1956. 
96 pp. $6.00. 

Munro, Thomas, Art Education, Its Philoso- 
phy and Psychology. New York, Liberal 
Arts Press, 1956. 387 pp- $5.00. 

Mursell, James L. Music Education. Morris- 
town, N. J., Silver Burdett Co., 1956. 385 


Nile, Jeanne L., The Negro Womans 
College Education. New York, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1956. 163 pp. $4-25. 

Riker, Harold C., Planning Functional Col- 
lege Housing. New York, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1956. 240 pp. $4.50. 

Runes, Dagobert (ed.), Treasury of World 
Literature. New York, Philosophical Li- 
brary. 1450 pp. $15.00. 

Schinnerer, Otto P., Beginning German. 
New York, Macmillan, 1956. 304 pp. 
$3.50. 


Schorling, Raleigh and Batchelder, Howard 
T., Student Teaching in Secondary 
Schools. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1956. 
400 pp. $5.00. 

Stephens, J. M., Educational Psychology. 
New York, Henry Holt, 1956. 717 pp. 


$6.00. 

Strang, Ruth. Study Type of Reading Ex- 
ercises. New York, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1956. 117 pp. $.55- 

Teachers Guide to Education in Early 
Childhood. Sacramento, Bureau of Ele- 
mentary Education, California State De- 
partment of Education, 1956. 753 PP: 
$2.50. 

Unesco, International Yearbook of Educa- 
tion, Vol. XVII, 1955. Geneva, Interna- 
tional Bureau of Education, #169, 1956. 
452 pp. $3.50. 

Warters, Jane, High School Personnel 
Work Today. New York, McGraw-Hill, 


1956. 358 pp. $4.75. 


A Summing Up for Teachers 


and Teachers of Teachers... 


DISTINGUISHED BOOKS ON EDUCATION 
— tHE HARPER List for 1956 —— 


@ THE DOMAIN OF THE FACULTY 
In Our Expanding Colleges 


By John S. Diekhoff, Dean, Cleveland College. 
An examination of current problems in higher 
education—both undergraduate and adult— 
and a suggested program for improving the 
competence of college faculties. “. . . marked 
freshness and originality of viewpoint."— 
CYRIL O. HOULE. $3.00 


@ TEACHING WORLD AFFAIRS IN 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


Edited by Samuel Everett, C.C.N.Y., and Chris- 
tian O. Arndt, New York University. Best 
current practices of American schools for edu- 
cation in world affairs, based on teacher re- 
ports gathered under the auspices of the JoHN 
Dewey Society. “A valuable guide for teach- 
ers and curriculum planners.”—Education Di- 
gest $4.00 


@® HOW TO GET BETTER SCHOOLS 
A Tested Program 


By David B. Dreiman. A distillation of the 
experience of the NATIONAL CITIZENS COMMIS- 
SION FOR THE PUBLIC ScHooLrs and the experi- 
ences of countless communities, by a former 
education editor of Life. “. . . a working guide 
for practically every future situation that may 
arise in anybody's community.”—Saturday 
Review $3.50 


@ COLLEGE FRESHMEN SPEAK OUT 


Prepared by Agatha Townsend, for the Com- 
mittee on School and College Relations of the 
EpucationaL Recorps BUREAU. An exploration 
of the emotional gap between high school and 
college and how our colleges deal with it, 
based on questionnaires distributed to fresh- 
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States’ Rights and Education 


R. FREEMAN BUTTS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION AND DIRECTOR OF DIVISION OF FOUNDATIONS 
OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE* 


Wi: Americans have traditionally 
had the comfortable feeling that 
education is above and beyond politics, 
but we can no longer escape the clear 
fact that education keeps pushing itself 
insistently and uncomfortably into the 
center of public attention. It is now in 
the middle of politics as it has never been 
before. 

This fact should not be startling to 
those who have kept abreast of devel- 
opments in American life and education 
during the postwar period, but the un- 
certainty, confusion, and controversy 
surrounding education have been high- 
lighted in recent months and they prom- 
ise to be in the center of the stage in 
the months ahead. 

* Professor Butts is also head of the Depart- 
ment of Social and Philosophical Foundations 
at Teachers College, chairman of the Faculty 
Section on Higher Education, and chairman of 


the All-College Committee on International 
Education. 


In July, 1956, the Federal aid to edu- 
cation bill was defeated in the House of 
Representatives after a complicated par- 
liamentary debate in which segregation, 
civil rights, religion, and the private- 
school issue were all mixed up with par- 
tisan politics and economy drives. 

The Supreme Court recessed for the 
summer under bitter attack for infring- 
ing on states’ rights in its decisions on 
desegregation in schools and on sedition 
procedures in the states. Manifestoes by 
Southern Senators and Representatives 
called for curbs on the Supreme Court, 
maintenance of segregated schools, and 
opposition to civil-rights legislation. The 
Administration’s civil-rights bill died in 
the closing week of Congress, to the evi- 
dent relief of some members of both 
parties. 

On the other hand, civil-rights groups 
hammered away at both parties with de- 
mands for stronger civil-rights planks in 
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their platforms for the campaign—and 
education was their chief concern. 

The Democratic nominees for Presi- 
dent and Vice President criticized the 
Eisenhower Administration for a weak 
stand on desegregation in the schools and 
supported the Supreme Court’s decision, 
but the Southern delegations at both con- 
ventions tried to soften the civil-rights 
pledges, and with some success. 

In the course of the political campaign 
each presidential candidate tried to fasten 
upon the other party responsibility for 
killing Federal aid in the previous session 
of Congress. Both candidates dealt with 
education as an issue of high priority in 
their domestic programs. With the open- 
ing of the new session of Congress in 
January, education is bound to reappear 
upon the national political stage with re- 
newed intensity. 

To make matters worse, our domestic 
record of confusion and uncertainty is 
now a matter of international concern. 
Some months ago, when a prominent 
Soviet educator challenged the United 
States to a competition in the field of 
education, The New York Times re- 
ported that there was no United States 
response to the Soviet suggestion. 

At a time when America’s status in 
the world may well depend on our edu- 
cational, cultural, and economic policies 
as well as our military and diplomatic re- 
lations with other countries, it behooves 
the American people to become very 
clear about public decisions in education 
and politics. Moreover, what we decide 
in the near future may determine for 
years to come the fate of the American 
public-school system and, indeed, the na- 
ture of American society itsélf. 

With the world’s eyes on us, we face 
these four inflammatory educational is- 
sues: desegregation in the public schools, 
the relation of private and public schools, 


the role of religion in education, and 
Federal aid to education. My main point 
is that these four issues are interlocked 
and must be viewed as parts of a single 
problem. What we decide regarding one 
will have serious repercussions for the 
others. Together, these four bitterly 
fought issues add up to one of the central 
political questions of our time: What 
are the rights of the states with respect 
to education? Unless we answer this 
question definitely and conscientiously, 
in accordance with the best of our tradi- 
tions, we will only contribute to the 
confusion and uncertainty. 


STATES’ RIGHTS AND 
SEGREGATION IN SCHOOLS 


Racial segregation in American schools 
dates from a time when some states pro- 
hibited the instruction of Negroes or re- 
quired that they be taught in separate 
schools. An early challenge to separate 
schools for Negro and white children 
arose when the case of Roberts vs. City 
of Boston came up in the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts in 1849. Charles Sum- 
ner argued that separate schools for Ne- 
groes violated the Massachusetts Consti- 
tution’s declaration that all men are born 
free and equal and have certain natural, 
essential, and unalienable rights. The 
court, however, decided that the races 
should be segregated and that schools 
could be separate yet equal. 

This “separate but equal” doctrine was 
later affirmed by the United States Su- 
preme Court in Plessy v. Ferguson in 
1896. During the past twenty years the 
Supreme Court, applying the Fourteenth 
Amendment, has required several states 
to provide equal facilities for Negroes in 
institutions of higher education, but in 
doing so the Court did not disturb the 
basic doctrine. 

Finally, in 1954, when the Supreme 
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Court faced squarely the “separate but 
equal” doctrine, it just as squarely re- 
jected it on the grounds that separate 
educational facilities are inherently un- 
equal and deprive Negro children of 
equal educational opportunity. Segre- 
gated school systems were thus declared 
unconstitutional under the injunction 
that no state could deny to any person 
the equal protection of the law guaran- 
teed by the Fourteenth Amendment. 
This means that Federal authority can 
limit the powers of the states over educa- 
tion when the principle of equality is in- 
volved. 

Now, several of the Southern states 
are trying desperately to find ways to 
avoid or nullify the Supreme Court’s 
ruling. Some states have started proce- 
dures to abolish their public school sys- 
tems, to create private corporations that 
may continue segregation, and to give 
public funds to these corporations to 
carry out their purposes. The idea of 
a free private-school system has thus been 
designed to replace the American tradi- 
tion of a free public-school system. 

In 1956 Virginia, for example, amended 
its Constitution so that local school dis- 
tricts might decide for themselves what 
to do about segregation. If a district 
wished to abolish its public schools, it 
could do so, and the state would pay the 
tuition of all children to attend private 
and segregated schools. If, on the other 
hand, a district wanted to maintain de- 
segregated public schools, it could do so, 
but those parents who wished to receive 
state funds to aid their children to attend 
private, segregated schools were entitled 
to them. 

It is interesting to note what was in- 
volved in the court case which led to the 
amendment of Virginia’s Constitution. 
In November, 1955, the Supreme Court 
of Virginia, in Almond v. Day, ruled 


that under Virginia's Constitution as it 
then stood, the state could not pay tui- 
tion or maintenance grants for children 
to attend private schools. 

Here was a case brought on by the 
private-school issue. Most of the winning 
argument rested on a historical analysis 
of the religious and church-state issue. 
The real but unstated purpose, however, 
was to avoid desegregation, and the 
question of Federal aid was in the back- 
ground. This illustrates precisely my 
main thesis: that all four of these educa- 
tional issues are now closely interrelated 
and must be considered as part of one 
problem. 

If we permit the use of public funds 
to establish free private schools to main- 
tain segregation, we will destroy our 
ideal of a genuinely free and equal sys- 
tem of common schools open freely and 
equally to all children, irrespective of 
race, color, creed, or national origin. The 
common, or public school, has been part 
of the American tradition for the past 
one hundred years. If we try to main- 
tain the separation of children according 
to race, by dividing them among private 
or sectarian schools, we run the risk of 
creating still greater divisions among us 
along class or religious lines. 


STATES’ RIGHTS AND 
PRIVATE AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The first colonial laws in Massachu- 
setts, in 1642 and 1647, stated the prin- 
ciple that education of children was 
necessary for the benefit of the common- 
wealth and the church. The church was 
included because it was then considered 
part of government, as established by 
law. 

These early laws expressed the view 
that parents were not free to let their 
children go uneducated, but that gov- 
ernment had the right to set up schools 
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or exert its authority to provide the edu- 
cation that would protect the state from 
mischief as well as benefit the individual. 

Private schools, as we know them in 
the United States today, generally ap- 
peared from fifty to one hundred years 
after town-supported schools and gov- 
ernment-licensed teachers were in the 
field. The eighteenth century, not the 
seventeenth, witnessed their real growth. 
These schools, whose corporate existence 
continues beyond the lifetime of a single 
teacher or owner, are creatures of the 
state. They derive their powers and 
rights by delegation of authority from 
the state in their corporate charters. 
After all, the state grants the authority 
by which a private, corporate school 
teaches. It is not the private corporation 
or a church that grants the state the right 
to conduct schools. 

Today the Federal Government has 
limited the power of the states over pri- 
vate schools. This limitation was first de- 
fined in the Dartmouth College case in 
1819. In that case, the Supreme Court 
ruled that the State of New Hampshire 
could not alter the corporate charter of 
Dartmouth College and change the Col- 
lege from a private to a public corpora- 
tion, because its charter was a contract 
whose obligation could not be impaired 
by the state under the United States Con- 
stitution. 

The Dartmouth College case is thus 
properly taken as a charter of freedom 
for private, corporate educational insti- 
tutions. But too little attention has been 
paid to the fact that this case asserted 
that if “the funds of the college be public 
property,” then the state legislature 
could have exerted control over Dart- 
mouth College. 

Perhaps the private-school people who 
today want public funds for their own 
use, but do not want state control, 


should look at this case again. I believe 
it means at least this—where public funds 

, public control may follow. 

It will be well to keep the decisions in 
two other historic cases in mind—Meyer 
v. Nebraska, in 1923, and the Oregon 
Case, in 1925. These are taken to mean, 
and properly so, that parents may have 
a say in the education and upbringing of 
their children. 

The most famous passage in the Ore- 
gon Case is this: 

The fundamental theory of liberty under 
which all governments in this Union repose 
excludes any general power of the State to 
standardize its children by forcing them to 
accept instruction from public teachers 
only. The child is not the mere creature of 
the State; those who nurture him and di- 
rect his destiny have the right, coupled 
with the high duty, to recognize and pre- 
pare him for additional obligations. 


Perhaps a prior passage in the Oregon 
Case should now become equally fa- 
mous: 


No question is raised concerning the 
power of the State reasonably to regulate 
all schools, to inspect, supervise and exam- 
ine them, their teachers and pupils; to re- 
quire that all children of proper age attend 
some school, that teachers shall be of good 
moral character and patriotic disposition, 
that certain studies plainly essential to good 
citizenship must be taught, and that nothing 
be taught which is manifestly inimical to 
the public welfare. 


The decision in Meyer v. Nebraska 
had earlier been even more definite on 
the point that no challenge had been 
made of “the states’ power to prescribe 
a curriculum for institutions which it 
supports.” 

So Dartmouth, Meyer, and Oregon all 
set limits on the states’ powers over 
purely private schools. The states can- 
not eliminate qualified private teachers 
or abolish private schools, and they can- 
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not require all children to attend pub- 
lic schools. I believe this is a wise and 
sound part of our tradition. But I think 
these cases can also be read to mean that 
if the states support private schools, they 
take on one vital characteristic of public 
schools and can then be controlled by 
the state. Their teachers, their curricu- 
lum, and their facilities can be regulated, 
supervised, inspected, and examined by 
the state. If the private schools be re- 
ligious schools, and most of them are, we 
then face the problem of the separation 
of church and state. 


STATES’ RIGHTS IN 
RELIGION AND EDUCATION 


A key issue in recent years has been 
the meaning of the clause in the First 
Amendment which reads: “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion.” Many have con- 
tended that this simply means that there 
shall be no single established church in 
the nation, but that the Federal Govern- 
ment and state governments may coop- 
erate with all churches on a non-dis- 
criminatory basis. 

The proponents of this point of view 
hold that no special privilege or prefer- 
ence can be given to one church or re- 
ligion, but if all churches and all re- 
ligions are treated fairly and equally, 
then the states may aid the churches, 
either by financial support for their re- 
ligious schools or by helping them to 
promote religion in general through the 
public schools. 

Others have argued that our historic 
tradition means that the Federal and state 
governments must be separated from the 
churches to the extent that govern- 
ment may not aid one church, several 
churches, or all churches, even though 
all are treated equally. The state as a 
civil agency must remain neutral with 


respect to religion in general as well as 
with respect to any specific religion. 

My own reading of history is some- 
thing like this. For nearly one hundred 
and fifty years, from the latter part of 
the eighteenth century to the early twen- 
tieth century, there was a fairly recog- 
nizable and steady movement away from 
state-established religion toward separa- 
tion of church and state. By the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, this move- 
ment to protect religious freedom in- 
cluded two widely agreed-upon princi- 
ples: first, that public funds should not 
be used to aid religious schools, and, sec- 
ond, that there should be minimum at- 
tention to religious instruction or observ- 
ance in the public schools. 

Before 1950, the Supreme Court, in 
the Everson and McCollum cases, ac- 
cepted the historical interpretation which 
I believe to be accurate: that the prin- 
ciple of separation widely prohibited the 
states from giving financial aid to re- 
ligious schools or promoting religion 
through the public schools. 

The Court has made an exception in 
the case of public funds for free text- 
books and transportation of children to 
parochial schools by bus. The grounds 
for these exceptions are that these serv- 
ices are simply public-welfare benefits 
to which all children are entitled. 

In the last half dozen years, however, 
the argument for greater cooperation be- 
tween church and state has gone through 
a subtle change. The dominant argu- 
ment for cooperation now rests on a 
generalized historical assumption that 
“We are a religious people,” or “We are 
a religious nation,” or “Our institutions 
presuppose a Supreme Being.” It is there- 
fore argued that it is legitimate for pub- 
lic education, as an agency of the state, 
to promote a generalized belief in God. 

I believe it is an unwarranted leap of 
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logic and of history to say that because 
we are a religious people or a religious 
nation, therefore our government rests 
on religion. 

Let us look again at the Zorach case, 
hailed by some religious groups as a 
change of heart by the Supreme Court 
because it permitted released-time re- 
ligious instruction outside schoolbuild- 
ings in New York City. To be sure, Jus- 
tice Douglas said in the decision, “We 
are a religious people whose institutions 
presuppose a Supreme Being.” But he 
also distinguished between “we as a peo- 
ple” and “we as a government” when he 
said, “Government may not finance re- 
ligious groups nor undertake religious 
instruction nor blend secular and sec- 
tarian instruction or use secular institu- 
tions to force one or some religion on 
any person.” 

This surely defines government and 
public schools as secular institutions, and 
Douglas said further that government 
must be neutral. “It may not thrust any 
sect on any person,” he wrote. “It may 
not make a religious observance com- 
pulsory.” And he added that it may 
not coerce or persuade students to “take 
religious instruction.” In view of this, 
can we possibly use the schools to en- 
courage belief in God or promote 
religion among the people without per- 
suading students to take religious instruc- 
tion? I think not. 

If the states cannot promote religion, 
what shall we say of Federal funds for 
the states? Can Federal funds be used 
by the states to promote religion, or aid 
private schools, or maintain segregated 
schools? I believe not. 


STATES’ RIGHTS AND 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Our traditional assumption has been 
that education should be under state 


control, rather than Federal control. 
This is a long and commonly accepted 
tradition. It is one of our strongest assur- 
ances against the potential excesses, uni- 
formities, and rigidities of a highly cen- 
tralized system of education for the 
whole country. 

There is wide agreement that the fail- 
ure of the Constitution to specify edu- 
cation as a power of the Federal govern- 
ment reserves education to the states, or 
to the people, under the Tenth Amend- 
ment. The states have certainly acted on 
this principle, for in time every state has 
put in its Constitution provisions that re- 
quire the legislature to establish and 
maintain a public school system. The 
body of court decisions raises no sub- 
stantial question about the rights of 
states to undertake the educational enter- 
prise as an integral function of state gov- 
ernment. 

But now two extraordinarily impor- 
tant questions arise. The first is this: 
Granted that the states have the right to 
conduct public school systems, are they 
free, in every and all respects, to con- 
duct their public school systems as they 
see fit? The answer is now clearly No. 
The states do not have unlimited power 
over education within their jurisdiction. 
The states’ power over education is 
limited in those arenas where the Federal 
Government has power to protect the 
liberty and promote the equality of all 
persons in the United States. 

The Federal Government acquires 
this power from the First and Four- 
teenth Amendments to the United States 
Constitution: Neither the Federal Gov- 
ernment nor state governments can de- 
prive any person of life, liberty or prop- 
erty without due process of law, nor 
deny him the equal protection of the 
law. This limit on the rights and powers 
of the states in educational matters, then, 
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has had to do principally with the three 
questions of segregated, private, and re- 
ligious schools. 

The second question is: Can the states 
legally abolish their public school sys- 
tems? This question is important for ob- 
vious reasons. The fate of our public- 
school system is now at stake as some 
Southern states threaten to interpose 
their powers between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the people of their states to 
avoid the Supreme Court’s order to end 
segregation in their public schools. 

Some of the states are now saying, “If 
we can’t conduct our public schools in 
the way we wish, we won’t have any 
public schools at all.” 

Must a state operate a public-school 
system for its people? Can a state abolish 
something it has the right to maintain, 
but no longer wishes tó maintain? Does 
a state have the obligation to conduct a 
public-school system as an essential func- 
tion of its very nature as a government? 

If a state can abolish its public-school 
system by amending its Constitution, 
what other governmental functions can 
it abolish? Its parliamentary forms? Its 
free elections? Its courts? Its police? Are 
public schools as essential to a free gov- 
ernment as these other functions, with- 
out which it is no longer a free govern- 
ment? These and similar questions are as 
fundamental to our political theory and 
practice as any I can think of. 

Here again, I believe we must look at 
the obligations as well as the rights of 
states with respect to education. Here 
again, we need to re-examine the United 
States Constitution to see what obliga- 
tions the Federal Government may lay 
on the states with respect to what they 
should do to promote freedom and 
equality, as well as the things that they 
cannot do, lest they infringe on freedom 
and equality. 


Can we say, for example, that the 
guarantees of liberty and equality in the 
First and Fourteenth Amendments can 
be interpreted to mean that the Federal 
courts or Congress can require the states 
to maintain public education if we are to 
protect and promote liberty and equal- 
ity in our society? I hope so, but this 
raises serious questions relating to the 
means by which such requirements 
could be enforced. 

Or, what about Article 4, Section IV, 
of the Constitution, which reads, “The 
United States shall guarantee to every 
State in the Union a republican form of 
government?” Can this be interpreted to 
mean that the Federal Government can 
require the states to maintain public 
school systems, without which they are 
no longer republican in form? 

Historically, we can show clearly that 
the founders of the public-school sys- 
tems, in the nineteenth century, argued 
well that a republican government did 
require a public-school system if it were 
to promote freedom and equality. The 
states accepted this view when they 
incorporated public-school systems into 
their constitutional structures. 

But what if the states now decide to 
go back and repudiate their historic tra- 
dition? Can the Federal Government say 
to the states, “Oh, no you don’t. This is 
an irrevocable commitment, and Article 
4 obligates Congress and the Federal 
courts to see that you do not take this 
step”? 

Again, I hope so, but even if the legal 
question were clear, the problem of 
political and moral enforcement would 
remain. It should be remembered here 
that Congress has already required all 
states admitted to the Union since 1876 
to make irrevocable provisions in their 
constitutions for a system of public 
schools, free from sectarian control. 
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I do not pretend to know the final an- 
swer to these questions, and some con- 
stitutional lawyers say that they are 
purely academic, not subject to judicial 
interpretation, but I think the problem 
is now so important that we should be 
aware of the range of alternatives. 

If the issue comes to a showdown, and 
I hope that it does not, we can simply 
say, at one extreme, that the principle of 
states’ rights permits the states to abolish 
their public schools, for the Federal 
Government has no power to prevent it. 
Or, at the other extreme, we can amend 
the United States Constitution, giving 
Congress clear power to require the 
states to maintain public schools. Or, we 
can give to Congress, by amendment or 
statute, the power to establish a Federal 
system of public schools wherever they 
are not genuinely maintained by the 
states, as was proposed in the nineteenth 
century. These alternatives do not sound 
very likely or palatable. 

I believe it would be better if the Con- 
stitution, as it stands, could be inter- 
preted by the courts to mean that the 
states cannot legally abolish their public- 
school systems. I believe it would be still 
better for all concerned if the people of 
the states and of the nation could be per- 
suaded that our historic traditions should 
be honored and that all the states should 
and must maintain public-school systems 
based on liberty and equality. 

As a step toward clarifying our na- 
tional policy and achieving common 
agreement, I propose that the following 
principles should be the basis for solving 
the problems of states’ rights and educa- 
tion: 

1. States have the right and power to 
establish public schools, but this right is 
limited by the Federal Constitutional 
concern for liberty and equality. 

The principle of liberty requires that 


` public schools must be free of sectarian 


religious control and must not promote 
sectarian religion; even the effort to pro- 
mote religion in general is a threat to the 
religious freedom of some. Public 
schools should not be hostile toward re- 
ligion in particular, nor should they pro- 
mote religion in general. 

The principle of equality requires that 
public schools do not discriminate 
against or segregate pupils on the basis 
of race, creed, religion, or national ori- 
gin. In other words, public schools must 
be common schools, freely and equally 
available to all. 

2, States cannot create a monopoly 
for public education by destroying pri- 
vate schools, nor can they create a 
monopoly for private schools by under- 
mining or destroying their own public 
schools. 

The principle of freedom works both 
ways: properly approved private schools 
are free to exist and parents are free to 
send their children to them; public 
schools must be maintained by the states 
to give a common, free, and equal edu- 
cation to all. 

3. States can and must have the right 
to support public schools by general 
taxation to assure that a good education 
is available freely and equally to all. 

But states should not have the right to 
use public funds to support segregated, 
private, or religious schools, either di- 
rectly by grants to the schools them- 
selves, or indirectly by grants to pupils 
or parents as aid in attending such 
schools. Once financial grants by the 
states are made to private schools for 
some purposes, there is no reasonable 
place to stop—short of undermining the 
public schools themselves. Undermining 
or abolishing our public-school system 
contributes to undermining representa- 
tive government itself. 
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4. States can and should have the 
right to exert considerable contro] over 
their public-school systems, but our ex- 
perience has shown that it is desirable 
for the states to delegate considerable 
freedom and initiative to local school 
units in the actual day-to-day manage- 
ment of schools. 

Our experience has also shown that 
equality of opportunity can be jeopard- 
ized by delegating too much freedom to 
local districts to do as they please. The 
states must therefore exert over-all au- 
thority to preserve freedom and achieve 
equality of opportunity throughout a 
state. 

States also have considerable power to 
exercise control and supervision over 
private schools, but our experience again 
has shown that such control should be 
kept to the minimum necessary to guar- 
antee that private schools serve the prin- 
ciples of freedom and equality and meet 
minimum educational standards. Grant- 
ing public funds to private schools 
would warrant state control of private 
schools. 

5. The Federal Government does not 


have the right to exert direct control 
over state schools except to protect the 
principles of freedom and equality, as 
already indicated. On the other hand, 
our experience shows that, while the 
Federal Government does not have the 
right to manage state school systems, it 
does have the right and power to give 
financial support to the states for their 
public schools, to enable them more 
fully to enhance the liberty and the 
equality of educational opportunity in 
the nation as a whole. Federal aid should 
not go to segregated, private, or re- 
ligious schools for the same reasons that 
state aid should not go to such schools. 

These principles, I believe, point to 
the best of our historic traditions of 
states’ rights in education and give fair 
guidance for the fulfillment of our high- 
est aspirations for a democratic society 
based on freedom and equality. 

These are principles we could be 
proud to proclaim to the world as dis- 
tinctively American. With full faith and 
confidence in their right and justice, we 
could welcome educational competition 
from any source. 


Selective Education Versus 
Education for All’ 
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ome months ago there appeared in 

better magazines an advertisement of 
a life insurance company. It presented 
two pictures of a teenage boy in con- 
trasting life situations, The first picture 
carried the caption “Will he be the kid 
who left school .. . to whom doors are 
closed even before he begins?” and 
showed the boy trudging along deject- 
edly, presumably on his way to work. 
Wearing a leather jacket and clutching 
toolboxes, badges of his working-class 
status, he marched on sadly, the target 
of laughing comments by some young 
bystanders. The second picture bore the 
caption “. . . or a boy who's sure of 
getting off to a good start in life, what- 
ever happens?” and depicted the same 
youngster, now seated in the classroom, 
smiling happily, wearing a white collar, 
a tie, and a tweed jacket (now the 
badges of his status), doing presumably 
what youngsters crave most in life, copy- 
ing material into a notebook. The mes- 
sage to fathers, of course, was clear. 


THE TWO THEMES 


This advertisement is a symbol of one 
important and basic theme in America— 
education for a career, Here, as in many 


* Professor Bereday, who teaches compara- 
tive education at Teachers College, Columbia, 
is completing a book on English Education and 
Social Status. 
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other countries, education is expected to 
give status. Through education one seeks 
position and social advancement. 
Through education one hopes to become 
the boy or girl “most likely to succeed.” 
Education is an economic investment. It 
enables people to get ahead and “make 
good.” High grades as against indifferent 
ones, sixteen years of schooling as against 
twelve—these are items immediately re- 
warded by good or bad placement op- 
portunities. Education is thus a channel 
of social mobility. It establishes expecta- 
tions. It earns one material and social re- 
wards. In the words of that oracle of 
homely wisdom, the New York cab- 
driver, “Nowadays, if you haven’t got 
eddication, you’ve got to live by your 
wits.” 

Side by side with the theme of striv- 
ing for a career, however, American edu- 
cation embodies another major theme. 
It is a public service, a privilege and duty 
of all. Every day millions of youngsters 
leave their parents, the traditional and 
natural agents of education, and under 
penalty of the law appear in public build- 
ings, to be instructed by public servants 
in subjects which the public deems ap- 
propriate. Education is for all; not a tri- 
angle, narrow at the apex, in which the 
less well suited are thinned out, but @ 
rectangle in which all partake. It is a free 
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public institution. It does not wage a 
battle of social justice, like the selective 
systems of other countries, to change the 
nineteenth century principle of selection 
by ability to pay into the now postulated 
principle of selection by talent. The 
United States is a pioneer in one-stream 
education for all. While countries like 
Liberia strive for simple achievement of 
fundamental education for all, or like 
Turkey attempt to enforce primary edu- 
cation for all,? or like England battle for 
secondary education for all,* the United 
States long ago accepted the principle of 
a high-school diploma for all and is mov- 
ing into the era of universal college edu- 
cation. 

In practice much remains to be done 
in American secondary education, as 
long as the compulsory laws in many 
states do not apply beyond the age of 
sixteen, and as long as only some 65 per 
cent of all adolescents do, in fact, grad- 
uate from high school. But the ideologi- 
cal problems of education for all have 
now been shifted beyond high school. 
With thirty out of every one hundred 
Americans attending college and with 
the prospect of this number doubling 
within twenty years, the problems of 
whom to admit or what policy to follow 
in hitherto small private universities oc- 
cupy an increasing share of public atten- 
tion. Education for all from childhood 
to adulthood is becoming a universal 
postulate which the United States is al- 
ready implementing and to which the 
rest of the world is beginning to lend 
an increasingly attentive ear. For it may 

1 David G. Scanlon, “Fundamental Education 
in Liberia, West Africa,” Teachers College 
Record, November 1953, pp 70-76. 

2 Abdul H. K. Sassani, Education in Turkey. 
Bulletin 1952, No. 10, United States Office of 
Education. 

3G. Z. F. Bereday, “The Problem of Social 
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well be that education for all is respon- 
sible for the miracle that “with only 6 
per cent of the world’s land and 7 per 
cent of its population the United States 
publishes 27 per cent of the world’s 
newspapers, owns 31 per cent of all radio 
and television sets, produces 40 per cent 
of all electrical power, uses 58 per cent 
of the world’s telephones, and drives 76 
per cent of its automobiles.”* It may 
well be that maximization of individual 
opportunity has released tremendous dy- 
namic forces and that the sum total of 
free individual efforts has mobilized pro- 
ductive energies striven for in vain by 
totalitarian planners. Education for all, 
more than education for a career, has 
been this country’s pride and strength. 


THE PROBLEM 


But how can these two profiles exist 
side by side? If on one side education is 
to supply careers, and on the other it is 
to encompass all, how is one to reconcile 
the two? Are all going to make a career? 
Are all going to become school super- 
intendents, college presidents, profes- 
sionals? 

There is profound and tragic incon- 
gruity between the two themes. One 
remembers what happened in Weimar 
Germany, when the vast numbers of 
school and college graduates were un- 
able to find jobs commensurate with their 
expectations. One can see what happens 
in Japan or India, where the United 
States and Britain introduced their re- 
spective systems of education only to 
confront those who graduate with pros- 
pects of jobs as street-sweepers. And one 
is daily witnessing what happens in the 
Soviet Union, where over and above the 

4Henry H. Armsby, “The Manpower Sit- 
uation in Engineering and Science,” p. 3. An 
address given before the Sixth Thomas Alva 


Edison Foundation Institute, November 21, 
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much-publicized reports about the large 
output of professionals,’ the regime never 
ceases to appeal to its young to enter 
industrial or agricultural work instead of 
continuing to press for admission to al- 
ready overcrowded universities and in- 
stitutes. It is plain that disparities between 
the demand and supply of educated men 
only serve to create a class of dissatisfied 
intellectuals, and history contains much 
evidence that dissatisfied intellectuals are 
notorious leaders of unrest and revolu- 
tion. 

Fortunately, on the manpower level of 
analysis the United States has not been 
troubled by the contradiction between 
its two dominant educational profiles. It 
is one of the very few countries which 
could reconcile education for all with 
education for status. It could do that for 
two reasons. First, owing to the growth 
of its population and economy, the 
“room at the top” has been steadily ex- 
panding. More children must mean more 
schools, more teachers, and more super- 
intendents. Larger demand for refrigera- 
tors has meant more producing plants, 
more plant managers, more vice presi- 
dents of manufacturing companies. But 
the mere fact of the expanding room at 
the top can be greatly overrated. What 
matters is clearly not mere expansion, 
but expansion in keeping with the output 
of qualified graduates. Sufficient expan- 
sion could never be maintained to satisfy 
the volume of output of education for 
all. Reliance on the expansion of room 
at the top alone could soon produce most 
formidable bottlenecks. 

The second reason seems much more 
relevant. While the room at the top ex- 
panded, the bottom level of occupations 
has at the same time steadily risen. El- 


5G. Z. F. Bereday, “American and Soviet 
Scientific Potential,” Social Problems, January 
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bridge Sibley has pointed out that much 
of the apparent social mobility in the 
United States has been due to the gen- 
eral upping of the character of tech- 
nological occupations.* The immigrant 
who became a pushcart fruit peddler, 
sent his son through public grade school 
to become a truck driver delivering fruit 
toa supermarket. His grandson, having 
finished high school, appears as a skilled 
mechanic servicing fruit automats. The 
character of the occupation, distribution 
of fruit, changed little. But, thanks to 
education and technology, the social 
status of the occupation has been notably 
upgraded. A third-generation American 
looking at the increasing educational op- 
portunity for all and at his own success 
within it can congratulate himself on the 
apparent harmony with which these two 
seemingly contradictory principles have 
operated to his advantage. 

But on the social level of analysis the 
United States is not immune to the 
cleavage between education for status 
and education for all. Striving for careers 
creates emotional attitudes and psycho- 
logical drives that cannot be left out of 
consideration in planning a system of 
education for all. In particular they can 
seriously obstruct the operation of one 
of the basic goals of education for all— 
the proposition that education serves as 
a tool of social equality. 


EQUALITY AND EDUCATION 


Social equality, through its unfortu- 
nate connection with early Soviet Com- 
munism, has recently come in for a lot 
of abuse. Arguments that it cannot be 
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achieved, that it leads to standardization 
and loss of freedom, are now common 
occurrence, But what was meant by so- 
cial equality in American education was 
in reality quite a working proposition. 
For equality is a static concept, while 
American schools have operated instead 
on a dynamic principle of not equality 
but equalization. The persistent neutral- 
ization by the schools of social distinc- 
tions which naturally arise over a period 
of generations has proved a worthy ideal. 
This equalization through education has 
been accomplished in two ways: the 
schools have been promoters of social 
mobility, and they have been agents of 
reduction of social distance. 

The first function, that schools should 
be agents of social mobility, is well 
known as equality of opportunity. If the 
school is a channel through which 
youngsters flow, the equality of their 
opportunity implies the openness of the 
channel. An open school system serving 
an open society means that irrespective 
of other considerations such as religion, 
race, ethnic origin, economic well-being, 
or social status, youngsters with aptitude 
for high-status occupations should be 
able to find their way to these occupa- 
tions. “Schools free men to rise to the 
level of their natural abilities. . . . By 
providing a channel for ambition, they 
have taken the place of the frontier, and 
in a highly technical era have preserved 
the independent spirit of a pioneer na- 
tion. The schools stand as the chief ex- 
pression of the American tradition of 
fair play for everyone, and a fresh start 
for each generation.”* The many famil- 
iar facets of American education now in 
force are an explicit instrument to pre- 
vent the creation of barriers to mobility. 


1The Committee for The White House 
Conference on Education, A Report to the 
President, April 1956, p. 4- 


Merit and achievement (albeit somewhat 
nebulously defined and identified even 
more poorly) are supposed to be the 
only admissible criteria of appointment 
and promotion. Education is to keep the 
flow of talent unhindered. This has been 
its first equalizing function. A high de- 
gree of circulation of social newcomers 
among the older elite groups was bound 
to create an atmosphere of equality and 
fluidity that has since become a matter 
of national pride. Whereas in Europe it 
is one of the major concerns of self-made 
men to conceal their origin, in the United 
States, boasting of humble background 
is an honorable habit which few captains 
of industry can resist. 

The second equalitarian function of 
schools has been even more significant. 
It has to do with bridging social gaps be- 
tween people. Most old-type social 
structures could be drawn in the form 
of a triangle: a few very well-to-do or 
otherwise privileged people at the top, 
a more numerous middle class, and the 
majority at the bottom—an industrial or 
agricultural proletariat. This is a familiar 
Marxian profile. But the American social 
structure can no longer be drawn in this 
way. Rather it is a diamond shaped 
structure with the majority not at the 
bottom but in the middle. The task of 
the schools has been to place an increas- 
ing number of people in the middle, 
sometimes by an overt catering to the 
average (much criticized, especially by 
the people at the top), more often by 
lifting and incorporating the people from 
the bottom into the middle class. Ameri- 
can schools, like the American economy 
through its anti-trust laws, income and 
inheritance taxes, welfare policies, and 
price controls, are supposed to be con- 
tinuously pounding the top and the bot- 
tom of the diamond in order to flatten it 
out. 
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As a result social distances are re- 
markably reduced in the United States. 
There are few outward class symbols, 
and fewer still that cannot be acquired on 
an open market. Relatively slight empha- 
sis is placed upon the distinctive accents, 
clothes, haircuts, manners, and tastes that 
separate the European elites from the rest 
of their countrymen. It often amazes 
foreigners to observe the first meeting 
between two Englishmen. They appear 
to be so very much reserved, withdrawn, 
and on guard. This is so because when 
two strangers in England meet they 
maneuver for position; they must “place” 
each other. They must establish the com- 
mon ground which will enable them to 
associate in a free and relaxed relation- 
ship of equals, or they must “keep their 
distance.” In the United States, by con- 
trast, there is hardly any distance, and 
consequently there is more friendliness, 
relaxation, and joviality, although some- 
times more vulgarity perhaps. Most peo- 
ple live in a similar type house, drive the 
same type automobile, eat the same 
quality of food, enjoy the same pastimes. 
There are no fences, any child or dog 
can wander onto one’s lawn. In Europe 
only most refined of dogs would be so 
admitted. Nowhere else does one catch 
a glimpse of a plumber entering a forty- 
room house of a millionaire, looking 
around, shrugging his shoulders and com- 
menting, “Nice place you've got here.” 
And nowhere else can one find a letter 
such as appeared in Time Magazine after 
it featured an article on American in- 
tellectuals: e@ 


Sir, 


Why the fuss over the intellectuals? 
Most of them are laggards who think the 
world owes them a living. I am just a die- 
caster who owns a $14,000 home with a 
swimming pool in the backyard and a new 
Buick. Who’s smartest—me or them? 


The pliability of the upper class in the 
United States is remarkable, but much 
more so are the pride, independence, se- 
curity, and outspokenness of the com- 
mon man, who refuses to be cowed or 
pigeonholed by his social superiors. It is 
the common man, here a member of the 
middle group, who makes up the much 
courted and much reviled American 
public. This public, far from accepting 
consistently social or intellectual leader- 
ship from anyone, imposes upon the rest 
of the nation its own code of morality. 
In Europe, the upper classes dictate cul- 
tural mores to which all others must 
adapt themselves; hence the upper classes 
enjoy much greater freedom. In the 
United States, the upper social groups 
must submit to the middle; hence they 
are much less free and more prone per- 
haps to criticize American culture for 
conformity. When comparisons are 
made at the level of the common man, 
however, one is impressed by the rela- 
tive freedom of the American—his 
political strength, the economic choices 
available to him, his command of trans- 
portation and communication, and his 
intellectual alertness. 

Education for social equalization is re- 
sponsible for much of this. As long as it 
maintains the flow of mobility and re- 
duces social distance, it can serve har- 
moniously the theme of education for 
all and even that of education for status. 
It does not matter much who makes 
more of a career if all succeed according 
to their merit, and if the social positions 
reached are after all not so very far 
apart. Thus the equalitarian factor in 
American education has been strong and 
successful. Education has been thought 
of as a safeguard against undemocratic 
abuses. In particular the principle of 
common school has served to implement 
this goal. There are some stirring words 
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in the works of Horace Mann and of the 
early mid-western writers on education 
indicating that they thought the com- 
mon school particularly well suited to 
the continued maintenance and preser- 
vation of social equality. The American 
melting pot is an unusual example of 
people who in European surroundings 
would shudder at the very mention of 
each other’s nationality, living together 
in relative peace and harmony. Different 
religious and economic groups, too, are 
relatively free from tensions which 
characterize them in other countries. It 
has justly been asserted that the com- 
mon school has contributed to this 
achievement. Mixing together of rich 
and poor, bright and slow, strong and 
weak children has created a common 
experience and greater social harmony. 
Getting to know one another has had 
the effect of reducing unjust stereotypes, 
prejudices, and grievances. 

This is America’s heritage. One may 
not wish to perpetuate it. One may feel 
that our schools were inherited from 
European prototypes and that they have 
wandered too far away from these pro- 
totypes. One may call the equalitarian 
tradition, as some sociologists now call 
it, the American “myth” or the Ameri- 
can “dream.” Or one may prefer to be- 
lieve, as this writer does, that it is the 
American ideal. Be that as it may, the 
equalitarian role of the schools is a fact 
of history, a source of America’s strength 
in the past and an inseparable part of 
American culture. 

This historic function of education 
can also be a theme of the future. Tech- 
nology and education are more capable 
than ever of effecting a wholesale revo- 
lution of the occupational prestige pat- 
terns. A waitress, for instance, occupies 
a low-status position. Hers is a poorly 
paid, transitory occupation with low ad- 


mission standards and little prestige. But 
require this same girl to have a high- 
school diploma, put her through “charm 
school,” give her a smart uniform, and 
add the romance of flight, and you have 
an air-stewardess; essentially a waitress, 
yet a semiprofessional, with a function 
far transcending the simple labor of wait- 
ing. The same principle can be demon- 
strated with garbage men. In some 
American cities garbage is still collected 
in open trucks. In those cities the job of 
garbage collecting recruits many mar- 
ginal people, mental and psychological 
misfits. But take a garbage man in New 
York, have him operate from a white 
incinerator truck, dress him in a uniform 
and a cap such as distinguishes police- 
men, and call him a sanitary engineer 
and you have an entirely different occu- 
pation. 

Education can give the charwoman the 
status of cleaning lady, a janitor the 
status of building superintendent. The 
girl who took home economics courses 
using most modern equipment will not 
be content with the potbellied stove. 
The boy who has lived in an ultramod- 
ern college dormitory will not settle 
for an unpainted shack and outdoor 
plumbing. Education for all has tremend- 
ous potentialities. Something, somewhere 
will rub off on the student. The memory 
of the school will trigger his efforts. It 
will enable him and, through his influ- 
ence, his children to remake their lives 
in terms of completely new and better 
eriteria. The equalitarianism inherent in 
this process of uplifting leaves less and 
less room for the belief that one’s gifts, 
one’s achievements, or the mental rather 
than the manual character of one’s occu- 
pation, set one above and apart from 
one’s fellow men. As R. H. Tawney 
used to say, superior brain, like superior 
beauty, is an accident of birth and im- 
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poses obligations rather than conferring 
privileges. 


INEQUALITARIAN TRENDS 


And here lies the problem. For it is at 
this point that education for status clashes 
with education for all. If the latter theme 
implies equality, the former implies in- 
equality. Deep down, in spite of tradi- 
tion, in spite of professed ideals, people 
are not equalitarian, In their public and 
private roles people act differently and 
in contradiction. And when put to a final 
test their private motives always seem 
to win. One is reminded of George 
Orwell’s telling phrase: “All animals are 
equal, but some are more equal than 
others.” People like distinctions and en- 
joy feeling superior. Not only wives, and 
not only the psychologically insecure 
search for status symbols; everybody 
looks for them. If no criteria of dis- 
tinction are available, people will invent 
them. In England, where postwar Labor 
reforms brought about substantial eco- 
nomic and some educational equalization, 
there has recently been a resurgence of 
class snobberies amounting to almost 
comic proportions. Thus a series of arti- 
cles edited by Nancy Mitford® set off 
a minor explosion not only about U 
(upper class) and Non-U (non-upper 
class) word usages (such as American 
“black tie’ and “tux”) but also about 
such unlikely principles of social dis- 
crimination as the “rather m. i. f.” deno- 
tation, It appears that if you put milk in 
first in your teacup, that makes you Non- 
U,; tea first testifies to your aristocratic 
origin. In the United States, too, in the 
absence of important class distinctions 
people sometimes attach social values to 


8 Nancy Mitford (ed.), Noblesse Oblige: An 
Inquiry Into the Identifiable Characteristics of 
the English Aristocracy (New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1956). 


most peculiar symbols. Thus in Califor- 
nia, where the possession of a swimming 
pool is now so common as to be no 
longer distinctive, what matters most at 
present is its shape, those with heart- 
shaped and elliptical pools claiming high 
social precedence. On the eastern sea- 
board, on the other hand, where the 
ethnic floods make it hard for anybody 
to be somebody, people will go to some 
length to secure a distinctive three-num- 
ber license plate for their cars. People 
like inequalitarian symbols. They really 
care more for admission tickets to exclu- 
sive social groups than for an equalitar- 
ian system where no such tickets are re- 
quired. Nobody seems to mind social 
discrimination and exclusivity, provided 
that he himself is neither excluded nor 
discriminated against. To paraphrase 
Evelyn Waugh, everybody believes him- 
self to be a gentleman, but everybody 
draws the line of demarcation immedi- 
ately below his own heels. 

What matters, however, is not so much 
that people search for inequalitarian 
status symbols, but rather that they search 
for these symbols in education. As the 
equalitarian temper of our time abolishes 
the old criteria one by one, more and 
more pressure is exerted upon education 
to find within it new social compensa- 
tions. For a growing number of occu- 
pations, the road to a superior career 
increasingly leads through schools, With- 
out education fewer and fewer people 
can fulfill their ambitions by entering di- 
rectly politics, business, or even the thea- 
ter. Thus there is a constant search in 
education not for equality but for so- 
cially invidious symbols. Only selective, 
discriminating education can satisfy 
those craving social distinction. Aca- 
demic degrees, culture and refinement, 
intellectual acumen, these are worth lit- 
tle if everyone can possess them. The 
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more one succeeds, the less one is prone 
to accept the “cheapening” of one’s 
achievements which universality seems 
to bring about. Thus the pattern of edu- 
cation for all is under constant attack. 
Simple diversification, natural and laud- 
able in all educational activity, becomes 
ground for cultivating old and new pat- 
terns of snobbery. Intricate prestige 
hierarchies of schools and colleges, the 
pecking order among teachers according 
to rank and function, the run on the 
paperbacks, not for their intrinsic value 
but as social symbols for intellectual 
name droppers, or even “inverted snob- 
bery,” all these carry symptoms of per- 
sisting search for status. “The knowl- 
edge that one’s parents ate and still eat 
in the kitchen,” writes Margaret Mead, 
“can jeopardize the pleasure with which 
a university professor enjoys the rosy 
candlelight and the old linen at the col- 
lege president’s table, and can give an 
enormous relish to the discovery that the 
college president’s wife’s father kept a 
garage.”® 

As American education comes of age, 
the evidence of these tensions increases. 
Equality and snobbery are now fighting 
a perpetual battle in the schools. The 
concern of the great depression for 
Proper Bostonians and Babbitts has been 
almost completely replaced by the con- 
templation of the High Brow, Low 
Brow, and Middle Brow, and of the Man 
in the Gray Flannel Suit. It is obviously 
not enough to assume that the abolition 
of elite education in the past has forever 
settled the question. The new education 
carries within it the seeds of new elitism. 
Even the popular pressure for education 
that has been the historic strength of the 
common school has been partly gener- 


® Margaret Mead, And Keep Your Powder 
Dry; An Anthropologist Looks at America 
(Morrow 1942), p. 64. 


ated by motives inequalitarian in char- 
acter. In an excellent passage the editors 
of the Yearbook of Education describe 
the operation of these motives in an area 
that comes perilously close to home for 
the readers of this journal. 


Within the American university one can 
detect signs of prestige hierarchy. There 
was a time when the theologian, philoso- 
pher, or historian looked with some mis- 
giving upon those who worked in physical, 
chemical, and biological laboratories. Sci- 
ence seemed a smelly, manual, pragmatic 
sort of occupation. Now it is a d, and 
the natural scientist in his turn been 
somewhat sceptical of the economist, psy- 
chologist, sociologist, and anthropologist 
attempting to claim the mantle of academic 
respectability and scientific sanctity with 
their “social studies.” One thing has tended 
to unite the old and the new: the appear- 
ance of an even less “academic” intruder, 
namely the professional educationist. 

The school of education, in spite of the 
fact that it trains for the largest single pro- 
fession in the United States, is often looked 
upon as hardly more than a “trade school,” 
offering pompous and verbose lectures on 
the most absurdly minute fractions of the 
teaching process. Variations of Shaw's fa- 
mous quip that “he who can, does; and he 
who can’t, teaches [and he who can’t teach, 
teaches teachers—my variation]” are 
quoted in disparagement of the mushroom- 
ing activities of such schools. Schools or de- 
partments of education are now at least 
two generations old and with this maturity 
has come a differentiation of the status- 
strata even within their highly specialized 
ranks. Thus the professor of philosophy, or 
history, or sociology, or psychology of 
education cannot quite believe that a pro- 
fessor of educational administration or cur- 
riculum or methodology is really as “aca- 
demic” and hence as acceptable as he is. 
And all these probably secretly consider 
their studies to be intrinsically somewhat 
above those of professors of folk dancing, 
or swimming, or making a salad! 


10R. K. Hall, N. Hans, and J. A. Lawerys, 
“The Social Position of Teachers.” The Year- 
book of Education, 1953, p. 16. 
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It is perhaps understandable that older 
elite groups resist the idea of education 
for all as a crackpot scheme. It cannot 
be pleasant to see oneself deprived by 
events of long-practiced modes of life 
and established expectations. The very 
intellectuality of the older groups has 
rendered them contemplative and thus 
unable to withstand the competition of 
determined, active, newer groups. But 
one must account also for these newer 
groups. The rising groups which once 
protested against the educational barriers 
set against them by superior social groups 
suddenly undergo a change of heart as 
soon as they themselves succeed in cross- 
ing these barriers. All at once they try to 
blend assiduously with the groups which 
were once their rivals and become 
staunch upholders of the very restric- 
tions against which they once protested. 
There is a persistent temptation to those 
who have climbed the ladder of educa- 
tional success to try to kick it over from 
above. People behave in education like a 
man who pushes his way violently into 
an overcrowded trolley car. Yet the min- 
ute he himself gains a foothold, he joins 
in shouting to those still struggling to 
get aboard, “Full up, no more room!” 

That is why Lawrence Cremin half- 
jokingly named this the “trolley-car the- 
ory of education.” There is a point at 
which education, formerly a channel of 
opportunity, becomes a block to oppor- 
tunity., The agent of social mobility be- 
comes an agent of social insurance. As 
the success of equalitarian education 
means that increasing numbers succeed 


in reaching superior social status, there 
is always the concomitant danger that 
those segments of public opinion hostile 
to equalitarianism in education will also 
be strengthened. 

Can the pressures for intellectualiza- 
tion of American public schools and the 
accompanying criticism of progressive 
education be adequately understood 
without taking account of the social na- 
ture of these pressures? Can the cry for 
“education of leaders” and the many pro- 
posals for separation of “the gifted” be 
properly appraised without examining 
the possible social motives behind them? 
The demands for return to a two-stream 
educational system, the use of public 
money for private schools, ethnic and 
racial difficulties, reluctance of the col- 
leges to enlarge admissions—these and 
many other crucial current problems 
ought to be examined in the light of the 
cleavage between education for equality 
and education for status. No reform of 
education, no decision of policy, can be 
successfully carried through if it does 
not take into account these persistent 
stratifying tendencies. It must be a con- 
stant concern of educational theorists 
committed to the preservation of the 
American heritage not to advocate view- 
points which consciously or otherwise 
serve as “fronts” for these motives. Sin- 
cere educational endeavors must not be- 
come prey to those forces which under 
the masquerade of concern for demo- 
cratic education attempt to advance in- 
equalitarian and elitist concepts to the 
detriment of the nation as a whole. 


« 


Freedom, Conformity, and Uniformity’ 
GLENN AUSTIN 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE 


M= has been said and written re- 
cently concerning’ the problem of 
freedom and conformity in American 
life. There has been, however, a tendency 
to overlook the fact that the problem is 
both a social and an educational one, and 
that these two aspects of the problem 
are closely interrelated. Moreover, there 
has apparently been either an unaware- 
ness of or an unwillingness to recognize 
the relatedness of conformity and educa- 
tional uniformity. Yet it is in pressures 
toward social and educational conform- 
ity and uniformity that we may find the 
greatest danger to democracy in our 
time. 


DEMOCRACY AS AN 
OPEN SOCIETY 


The many definitions of democracy 
which have been attempted have served 
to bring out various aspects of a very 
complex concept. We seem to be at a 
stage in our national history when one 
particular meaning of democracy, that is, 
democracy as an open society, is of ex- 
treme importance. A democratic society 
needs to be an open society, dedicated to 
its own self-improvement by peaceful 
means. This much, of course, seems ac- 


* Professor Austin has been a member of the 
faculty of the State College at Tempe, Arizona, 
since 1950. He is particularly interested in the 
relationship between philoso hy and education, 
and is a Fellow in the Philosophy of Educa- 
tion Society. 


ceptable to all believers in democracy. 
But let us fill out this concept of an 
“open society.” The word “open” means 
that the possible ways of improvement 
are open also. A democratic society is 
not one which must conform to any pre- 
scribed, predetermined pattern, It is a 
society which emphasizes participation of 
all its members in developing the values 
to be cherished (in that society) and in 
selecting the most desirable of the al- 
ternative directions for social change. 
And perhaps most important of all, the 
criteria for what is improvement and 
what is desirable are determined by the 
members of the society. A democracy, 
then, must be vitally concerned with the 
method or the means by which this open 
society can continue to be open; can con- 
tinue to improve itself by peaceful means. 
This does not mean that we disregard 
our past, our ideals, or our democratic 
ancestors and traditions; but it does mean 
that neither the traditions nor the ances- 
tors prescribe a rigid pattern. This, it 
seems to me, would make sense to such 
ancestors as Jefferson, Washington, Lin- 


‘coln, and Tom Paine. 
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This conception of an open society 
means that we must have unfettered ex- 
pression and communication of opinion 
and belief. Such freedom is widely ac- 
cepted in theory but not so widely prac- 
ticed. We must stop operating on the 
principle that bad ideas will drive out 
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good. Milton, Jefferson, and Mill all 
agreed that freedom of expression must 
be preserved and that if truth and error 
were both expressed, truth would always 
win. Censorship, then, it is argued, is evil 
in a democratic society because it pre- 
vents us from discovering what may be 
the truth, under the guise of trying to 
protect us from error and heresy. This 
makes an irrefutable argument against 
censorship and other limitations on free- 
dom of thought and expression. But in 
an open society, such limitations are an 
even greater evil because they prevent us 
from using the method by which the 
participants in a society, both groups and 
individuals, become aware of all the pos- 
sible solutions to social problems coming 
from the various areas of society, and 
then work out the best truth in light 
of all these possibilities. 

All things which interfere with free- 
dom of thought and expression in an 
open society are thus chopping away at 
its self-improvement potentialities. The 
self-realization of an open society is de- 
pendent upon the operation and expres- 
sion of free intelligence in all areas of 
living. It should be obvious that in this 
kind of society diversity is precious. Di- 
versity becomes a value, because from 
the many diverse individuals and groups 
and minorities within society we receive 
more and more ideas as to possible desir- 
able directions of social development. 
Each group tends to see the social wel- 
fare from its own point of view, but out 
of these various points of view we are 
able to work out together what is best 
for our society. The best answers to our 
problems are not all already known and 
waiting to be discovered; they are to be 
worked out in the democratic process. 
As an open society, democracy cherishes 
diversity because it recognizes that there- 
in lies its capacity for self-improvement, 


and in freedom of expression and com- 
munication lies our guarantee of peace- 
ful change. 

In the last few years all of us have be- 
come aware of the pressures being ex- 
erted against diversity and against the 
principle that we need free expression of 
all points of view, that we need a free, 
critical intelligence exploring all areas of 
life. We have heard derogatory, derisive 
comments aimed at many intellectuals in 
our society, at men of education and 
ability, men of recognized intellectual 
achievements who have been maligned 
and slandered by political and journal- 
istic commentators who seem to believe 
that higher education, unusual intelli- 
gence, humaneness, and good will are un- 
desirable qualities for citizens in a de- 
mocracy. Much of this contempt has 
been crystallized into that scorn-filled 
epithet, “egghead.” Throughout our 
land we have seen much of the attitude 
displayed in the following lines from an 
old Jewish poem: 


Leave fantastic dreams alone 

And mind no business but your own, 

For what has been must be. 

Nothing the wisdom of old surpasses. 

Our fathers were wise and their 
children are asses: 

Eternal their laws, beyond question or 
doubt, 

Our business is only to carry them out. 

For what has been must be. 


The causes for these recent pressures 
against diversity and free intelligence 
are numerous. Certainly the anxieties and 
tensions resulting from our trying to live 
democratically in a world in which there 
is also a totalitarianism devoted to con- 
flicting values have been responsible for 
many of those excesses which we have 
come to label “McCarthyism.” As a na- 
tion we seem to be partially emerging 
from the cloud that was cast over our 
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democratic values by the senator from 
Wisconsin, but there is no guarantee 
yet that even this particular battle has 
been won, even though the major figures 
may change. We are now being very 
quiet about McCarthy and acting a little 
sheepish because we feel he made a fool 
of us in the eyes of the world. Perhaps 
we have learned something. But we have 
not yet faced the even greater problem 
from which this one is only derivative. 


THE BASIC PROBLEM 


In David Riesman’s much discussed 
book, The Lonely Crowd, which has the 
subtitle, A Study of the Changing Amer- 
ican Character, there is a fascinating dis- 
cussion of the change in the American 
character from the stage of inner-direc- 
tion to the stage of other-direction. 
Other-direction seems on the way to be- 
coming dominant in our country and 
may perhaps tend to become dominant 
in all countries as they reach a particular 
Stage in their social development. Ries- 
man’s argument is too important and too 
complex for a hasty summary here. But 
what he has to say is extremely signifi- 
cant for the problems of uniformity and 
conformity, both in society and in edu- 
cation. 

Increased education, leisure, services, 
mass communication, the shift from pri- 
mary to secondary groups, have come 
with capitalism, industrialism, and ur- 
banization. Out of this complex with its 
emphasis on socialized behavior and so- 
cial adjustment has come the other- 
directed person, who is described in this 
fashion by Riesman: 


What is common to all other-directeds is 
that their contemporaries are the source of 
direction for the individual—either those 
known to him or those with whom he is 
indirectly acquainted, through friends and 
through the mass media, The source is of 


course “internalized” in the sense that de- 
pendence on it for guidance in life is im- 
planted early. The goals toward which the 
other-directed person strives shift with that 
guidance; it is only the process of striving 
itself and the process of paying close atten- 
tion to the signals from others that remain 
unaltered throughout life. 


We might say he is like a tremendous in- 
sect, perhaps like Kafka’s great beetle, 
with extremely long antennae, always 
feeling his way, sensitive and receptive 
to every external pressure, so that his 
every action and thought are determined 
for him by his constant seeking of ap- 
proval through conformity. 

We need not push Riesman’s analysis 
any further. /f in a society like ours we 
are becoming more and more anxious 
about what all the others think and are 
trying only to conform to their pattern 
of expectation for us, then we are tend- 
ing to become all alike. Such a process 
would be truly a vicious circle, with 
every individual trying to conform to a 
pattern of character and thinking dic- 
tated by the approval of all other individ- 
uals. Actually, of course, we would cease 
to be individuals in the full sense. A so- 
ciety established on this process would 
surely be doomed to complete uniform- 
ity with no individual diversity. Such a 
society would never produce a Thoreau 
or an Einstein or even our own ordin. 
individualities, A society in which every- 
one is striving to live up (or down) to 
the common denominator of all other 
persons’ patterns is like a community in 
which everyone does nothing but take 
in everyone else’s washing, even using 
the same brand of automatic washer and 
drier. There would seem little hope for 
any improvement in such a society, or 
indeed for any rationally directed social 


1 David Riesman, The Lonely Crowd, (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1950), p. 22. 
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change. This, then, could not be an open 
society, capable of exerting any signifi- 
cant degree of control in the direction of 
self-improvement, This would be a so- 
ciety of the indiscernible, of the indis- 
tinguishable. It would seem to be trying 
to disprove Leibniz by producing indi- 
viduals who are exactly alike, but it 
would ultimately be made up of the 
same individual, operating under differ- 
ent numbers. 

To guard against being misunderstood 
I should emphasize that when I speak of 
individuality I am not referring to “indi- 
vidualistic free private enterprise” or to 
the unlamented “rugged individualism” 
popular during my youth. To those who 
insist that these are foundations for all 
forms of individuality and freedom I can 
only reply that they apparently are em- 
bracing the fallacies of strict economic 
determinism for which the Communists 
have been severely and rightly criticized. 
They are almost out-Marxing the Marx- 
ists, and someone might even label them 
un-American. Nor would I wish to ar- 
gue that absolutely all conformity is dan- 
gerous; but a reasonless or thoughtless 
conformity is dangerous and is usually 
coupled with the idea that nonconform- 
ity in any form or differences in any de- 
gree are subversive and intolerable. I 
am of course primarily concerned about 
conformity in the realm of ideas, of be- 
liefs, of values, and of attitudes toward 
social change. Is not our basic freedom, 
after all, the freedom to think and to 
make effective choices? 


SOME EDUCATIONAL 
IMPLICATIONS 


Let us turn now to some of the impli- 
cations of all this for education. Educa- 
tion and society are ceaselessly interact- 
ing with each other, each affecting the 
other. Social change is taking place, and 


education can react to it in at least three 
ways: (1) ignore it and thus tacitly ap- 
prove it; (2) re-enforce social change in- 
discriminately; or (3) strive to help peo- 
ple to operate with an awareness of the 
alternatives available and what can be 
done about them. Today education is 
being criticized by those who would 
make a cult of uniformity and conform- 
ity. Academic freedom is frequently 
under fire zot because it is an academic 
issue but because it is primarily a social 
issue, the right of free intelligence to ex- 
plore, to criticize, to evaluate in all areas 
of life. This is dangerous to conformity 
of any kind, in education or in society. 
Loyalty oaths have been experienced al- 
most everywhere. The Fund for the Re- 
public has recently set aside a substantial 
sum of money for a study of the degree 
of fear existing among teachers. Lists of 
verboten books have been pushed upon 
school librarians, as in California, not so 
long ago. Textbooks have been dropped 
from use under pressure, or perhaps re- 
published in “safe” conformity editions. 
We have seen infringements upon the 
civil liberties of teachers and all other 
citizens. We have seen anyone whose 
opinions differed from those of the ma- 
jority becoming immediately suspect. 
Honest criticism, instead of being consid- 
ered desirable, has been labeled disloyal. 
This story has been told many times; 
there is no need to repeat its details to 
any informed group. 

Yet when one looks at the pattern of 
much of American education one is sur- 
prised at the extent and the intensity of 
these attacks. By and large, American 
education, particularly secondary and 
higher education, has operated under a 
philosophy which has emphasized the 
value of uniformity, of adjustment and 
conformity. Some have hoped that criti- 
cal thinking and evaluation would be an 
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automatic and contradictory by-product, 
perhaps, but seldom has emphasis been 
placed upon them. Frequently education 
at all levels has been looked on as simply 
a matter of acquiring prescribed informa- 
tion. Too often, we teachers pour it in 
and “pour it on,” and our grades merely 
measure how much of what has been 
poured into the student he is able to give 
back to us on our tests. We subject every 
student to the same standardized once- 
over-lightly, or not so lightly, treatment. 
We require the same of everyone. All 
this information, it is assumed, somehow 
‘becomes a part of the student and makes 
a difference in him. Perhaps it will make 
the same difference in all the students! 
Instead of the inquiring mind, then, we 
thus tend to encourage the merely recep- 
tive mind. In all too many institutions 
throughout the land we have so many 
students in classes that it is difficult to do 
anything except to pass out the informa- 
tion and fill their receptacle-like minds 
as full as possible. A friend once sug- 
gested to me this might be the reason 
some teachers affectionately refer to 
their students as “Sugheads.” Perhaps our 
educational efforts have been more suc- 
cessful than we think; perhaps we are 
reaping what we have sowed. Those peo- 
ple who are now criticizing education for 
not teaching enough conformity, along 
with all those who fail to become con- 
cerned about pressures for conformity 
are, by and large, products of that edu- 
cational system just described. Perhaps 
some of education’s chickens are coming 
home to roost. 

In a short book, The Cultivation of 
Idiosyncrasy (1949), Harold Benjamin 
focuses attention on the big problem for 
education in a democratic society. He 
points out the absurdity of our idea of 
education as acquiring, adjusting, con- 
forming. In trying to give everyone ex- 


actly the same educational experiences 
and the same material, testing them to 
make sure they know the right answers 
and can hand them back when the ap- 
propriate stimulus is presented—in all 
this, he says, we are in danger of reduc- 
ing our society to a flat level of con- 
formity and mediocrity. It may work 
well under totalitarianism, where people 
are told what to think, or in a society 
where change is almost nonexistent, but 
it will certainly not meet the needs of a 
society made up of individuals who need 
to think and evaluate for themselves and 
decide for themselves if, where, what, 
how, and when social changes should 
take place. 

That kind of society needs citizens 
with individuality; it will prize diversity 
and idiosyncrasy. It needs individuals 
who have a sense of commitment to 
value systems which have been critically 
examined and which have stood up under 
that examination, and who recognize 
that others may not agree. It needs an 
educational system which appreciates 
creativity, individuality, and diversity; 
which encourages the free-ranging intel- 
ligence to examine all areas of life and 
all points of view. (Freedom of thought 
need not mean merely that we think as, 
when, and if we please.) It needs an edu- 
cation in which students work on real 
problems, in which there are genuine al- 
ternatives available, and in which students 
make real choices after a critical evalua- 
tion of alternative possibilities. It needs 
an education in which controversial is- 
sues involving conflicting value assump- 
tions are brought out into the open and 
critically examined. It needs to recog- 
nize that anything worth believing in will 
welcome and survive critical examina- 
tion. It needs to recognize that anything 
that will not survive critical examination 
is not worth believing in. 
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As Harold Benjamin remarks, our so- 
ciety needs only that conformity which 
the achievement of our greatest goals re- 
quires; “. . . and it requires just as many 
uniquely developed peaks of ability, just 
as much idiosyncrasy as the attainment of 
our goals will allow and need... . That 
society which comes closest to develop- 
ing every socially useful idiosyncrasy in 
every one of its members will make the 
greatest progress toward its goals.”? 


CONFORMITY OR DIVERSITY 


As a people we must decide how much 
conformity is necessary if we are to be 
strong (admittedly this is a problem) and 
how much diversity is possible to make 
for the greatest progress toward the goals 
we set up. A society which emphasizes 
diversity has great potentiality for self- 
improvement; its life has a richer texture, 
and its future guarantees individuality for 
all. We can gain only temporary strength 
through sacrificing diversity to conform- 
ity. The pressures of all our mass media 
toward uniformity and subsequent con- 
formity in a society in which so many of 
us read the same papers, listen to the 


2 Harold Benjamin, The Cultivation of Idio- 
synerasy (Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1949), pp- 36-37- 


same radio commentators, watch the same 
television programs, listen to the same 
commercials—these pressures are almost 
overwhelming. Our problem is not one 
of obtaining conformity, but one of re- 
taining individuality and diversity, even 
nonconformity, against all these pres- 
sures. I see no basis whatever for ap- 
proaching this problem with a turn-of- 
the-century attitude of easy optimism, or 
a ready belief in the inevitability of prog- 
ress and a guaranteed happy resolution 
of our difficulty. Education at all levels 
faces a serious challenge—the call to re- 
vise many of its practices in light of this 
long-range social need. If those of us 
who are aware of the danger use every 
opportunity in society and in education, 
we may be able to preserve that diversity 
without which continuous social strength 
is impossible in a rapidly changing world, 
and without which individuality must 
surely disappear. This correlation of in- 
dividuality and an open society still ex- 
ists as what William James would call a 
live option, that is, as a possibility which 
our strong faith and our determined ef- 
forts may perhaps make into a reality. 
The alternative to this is a static, uniform 
dead-level of conformity and mediocrity, 
with eventual loss of basic freedoms. 


Patterns of Fundamental Education’ 
DAVID G. SCANLON 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, NEWARK (N. J.) STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Fe decades in history have known 
such a determined attack on the 
problems of health, agriculture, and illit- 
eracy in the underdevelopedt areas as 
that which has taken place during the ten 
years since the end of World War II. 
The realization that it is impossible to 
have universal peace as long as one half of 
the world lives in hunger and want has 
led to this vast program. The emergence 
of newly independent states has placed a 
heavy responsibility on their leaders to 
prove that with independence the stand- 
ard of living in their countries can be 
raised. For assistance, the new leaders 
have turned to the United Nations, the 
United States, and such regional organi- 
zations as the Colombo Plan. Since the 
close of World War II, colonial powers 
have endeavored to improve the standard 
of living in the colonies, and each has its 
own approach to technical assistance. 
Associated with the increase in forms 
of technical assistance are a number of 
terms used to describe the efforts made 
to improve standards of living: “Com- 
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munity Development,” “Mass Educa- 
tion,” “Basic Education”; and in 1946 
UNESCO coined the phrase “Funda- 
mental Education” to describe its pro- 
posed programs in less well developed 
societies. All of these terms are being used 
interchangeably in the daily press, and 
while they all are concerned with raising 
standards of living, there are differences 
in philosophy and emphasis. As this dis- 
cussion is concerned with Fundamental 
Education, the differences must be ex- 
amined. 


FORMS OF ASSISTANCE IN 
UNDERDEVELOPED SOCIETIES 


Mass Education and Community De- 
velopment are terms often used inter- 
changeably. These forms of assistance 
have been developed extensively by the 
British Colonial Service. The follow- 
ing definition of Mass Education was ac- 
cepted by the Secretary of State of Col- 
onies in 1948: 

A movement designed to promote better 
living for the whole community with the 
active participation of and, if possible, on 
the initiative of the community, but, if this 
initiative is not forthcoming spontaneously, 
by the use of techniques for arousing and 
stimulating it in order to secure active and 
enthusiastic response to the movement. 


1“What Is Mass Education?” Mass Educa- 
tion Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 1 (December 1949), 


p2 
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Mass Education in British African 
colonies has been classified under four 
categories: Mass Education work as such 
undertaken by the government and car- 
ried on by propaganda teams, social wel- 
fare centers, and mass literacy cam- 
paigns; Community Development 
schemes undertaken by governments; 
various activities of governments, such as 
improved health measures and extension 
programs of agricultural departments de- 
signed to improve African farming and 
introduce new crops; and many forms of 
adult education for women. 

Several years later T. R. Batten used 
the same definition for Community De- 
velopment as that quoted above to de- 
scribe Mass Education. Mr. Batten cited 
as his source the results of the Second 
Colonial Officers Summer Conference 
on African Administration, held in 
1948.? It apparently was felt that the 
term Community Development de- 
scribed the efforts more adequately than 
Mass Education, for the Mass Education 
Bulletin published by the University of 
London Institute of Education changed 
its name to Community Development 
Bulletin. 

Uganda offers an example of the dem- 
onstration team approach to Community 
Development. Teams were originally 
used in the country to recruit for the 
army. At present each consists of an 
African manager and six to ten members. 
Each team is supplied with a lorry and 
tents. The tours are arranged with the 
joint planning of the District Commis- 
sioner, local African governments, and 
the District Teams, which consist of 
specialists from various departments. 

On reaching the village the team usu- 
ally starts to develop interest by pre- 


2 T. R. Batten, “The Community and Devel- 
opment,” Corona, Vol. 3 (September 1951), 


PP: 330-34 


senting a side show. Several exhibits are 
presented and each team member speaks 
for a few minutes about his particular 
aspect of the side show. 

This might consist of two live calves, one 
of which has been stall-fed and regularly 
deticked and the other neglected and in 
consequence suffering from malnutrition 
and East Coast fever... . A third lecturer 
might show photographs illustrating vari- 
ous stages of yaws and urge his listeners to 
attend for treatment in the first stage, when 
it is easily curable. The crowd is marshalled 
in groups for the demonstrations and cattle 
owners would be sent to the calf exhibi- 
tions, while mothers might be sent to a lec- 
ture on the feeding of infants. Every 
quarter of an hour or so the groups are 
moved from one demonstration to the 
next.® 

After the side show the team presents 
an outdoor performance of plays, dia- 
logues, lectures, singing, or quizzes de- 
signed to develop a learning experience 
illustrated in the side show. Following 
the performance the team helps the peo- 
ple work on some community develop- 
ment project and may spend a week to a 
month in a particular village. 

Kenya has attempted to meet the 
problem of village improvement by ap- 
pointing Community Development Offi- 
cers. Each officer is in charge of a 
community center which has been built 
largely through the efforts of the local 
people. The centers have three func- 
tions: recreation, dissemination of knowl- 
edge concerning the government, and 
serving bases for the African Welfare 
Workers. 

Typical work of the Community De- 
velopment Officer is illustrated by this 
account of the tree-planting campaign 
in Muputi in Machakos District. 

The District Team put the Community 
Officer in charge of hs education of the 


2D. E. B. Carr, “Demonstration Teams,” 
Corona, Vol. 3, (April 1951), pp. 140-42- 
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people regarding the value of windbreaks 
and plantations to retain the moisture in 
the soil and reduce the desiccating power 
of the wind. The inhabitants were sus- 
picious and conservative, they attributed 
the increasing desert conditions to reduced 
rainfall and thought that man could not put 
things right. After a campaign in which 
modern educational methods such as the 
cinema, news sheet and posters, and the 
ancient ones of discussion and teaching 
were used incessantly, the people were won 
around, On the appointed day, with almost 
a religious fervour, they embarked on their 
vast voluntary effort to plant half a million 
trees, .. .¢ 


Community Development Programs are 
in operation throughout the world in 
various forms and under the direction of 
many different agencies. Examples are 
the National Community Development 
program of Greece, Pronoia dia tis Er- 
gassias; the Thal Development author- 
ity in the Punjab Province of Pakistan, 
which has introduced irrigation in desert 
lands; the Paysannats Indigenes, a rural 
economic organization aimed at improv- 
ing African agriculture in the Belgian 
Congo; the community school program 
of the Philippines; the Ejido rural coop- 
erative communities of Mexico; the mul- 
ti-purpose “centres of attraction” found 
in French Africa and the Dujailah Land 
Settlement program of Iraq under the 
terms of which a family may own sixty 
acres of land if they have successfully 
followed farming directives for ten 
years, 

Basic Education is a term that was pre- 
ferred by many educators, particularly 
Americans, following World War II to 
describe forms of assistance in underde- 
veloped societies. Unfortunately some 
confusion has arisen because Basic Edu- 
cation was the term used by Gandhi to 
describe the schools in which all edu- 


_ *Tom Askwith, “Community Development 
in Kenya,” Corona, Vol. 3 (June 1951), p. 220. 


cation would center around a basic craft. 
In the plan developed by the Govern- 
ment of India, the teacher in the Basic 
Education School has community lead- 
ership responsibility, but the emphasis 
upon teaching a craft in school has been 
unacceptable to some educators. As a re- 
sult, the term Basic Education is now sel- 
dom used except in reference to schools 
in India. 

Fundamental Education is a generic 
term used to describe the process by 
which people are motivated to help 
themselves through community action. 
The demand for help must come from 
the people rather than being superim- 
posed. Fundamental Education may be 
considered a process of awakening man 
to his potential for living a more health- 
ful and rewarding life. It provides those 
basic skills necessary for improvement. 
It is organic in that it is molded to fit the 
needs of a particular community. It rep- 
resents a combined attack on basic prob- 
lems rather than a single campaign, for 
example, malaria control and Laubach’s 
outstanding work in literacy. 

Community Development may be 
thought of as the product of Fundamen- 
tal Education. It is entirely conceivable 
for Community Development to take 
place without members of the commu- 
nity having those learning experiences 
that can be used for further develop- 
ment. For this reason, heavy emphasis is 
laid on “education” by UNESCO and 
other agencies concerned with assisting 
people in underdeveloped societies. 
While certain skills taught may pro- 
vide the basis for improvement, the real 
education comes from people learning to 
work together and realizing that they 
have the power to improve their condi- 
tion through cooperative effort. The un- 
derlying principle is that of “helping 
people to help themselves.” If this prin- 
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ciple is neglected, Community Develop- 
ment becomes stagnant—limited to the 
particular project being undertaken at 
the particular time. On the other hand, 
if the learning experiences in the proc- 
ess are emphasized and become evident 
to the people, then Community De- 
velopment becomes dynamic and is a 
continual process of evolution with un- 
limited possibilities. 

To the observer, the initial work in 
Fundamental Education may appear to 
be unfruitful. At the end of a year there 
may be no bright new schools and shin- 
ing clinics. The effect on agriculture too 
may seem to be slight. Unfortunately 
it is much easier for governments and 
agencies to issue orders demanding that 
villagers construct buildings and attend 
health classes. Such an approach—and it 
is being used—gets immediate results and 
makes dramatic statistical tables. 

The real test of the success of Funda- 
mental Education comes, however, when 
the pilot project is completed and the 
villagers willingly undertake new proj- 
ects. Success can be measured by the ex- 
tent to which people meet to discuss 
common problems and work together to 
solve them. Fundamental Education 
places strong emphasis on the dignity of 
man and his ability to solve his problems 
if given assistance, 

Fundamental Education takes into con- 
sideration the fact that the introduction 
of new values means a disruption of 
the old cultural pattern. For example, 
the building of a road connecting iso- 
lated villages with the larger cities may 
bring about a clash between the insulated 
cultural patterns of a rural community 
and the usually more Westernized city 
culture. Introduction of a clinic may 
weaken the power of local medicine 
men, whose function is closely inter- 
woven with the religious thought of the 


people. In many instances the rapid de- 
terioration of an old culture has left the 
people with little except the materialism 
of Western civilization. 

Every effort is made in Fundamental 
Education to help people find new, 
desirable values to replace those that 
have been discarded. Unless this is 
accomplished, the end product can be 
community disorganization instead of 
Community Development. Here again is 
evidence that Fundamental Education 
emphasizes process rather than the purely 
material products of Community Devel- 
opment. 

Reduced to its most basic concept, 
Fundamental Education is education for 
survival. It has functioned in areas with 
a high illiteracy rate, high infant mor- 
tality rate, and an inadequate agricultural 
system. From UNESCO’s report on con- 
ditions existing in its Fundamental Edu- 
cation project area in Sirs-E]-Layyan, 
Egypt, we learn that 


Seven or eight million men are working 
on the land in Egypt, and at least three mil- 
lion of them own the land they work, But 
most of them own less than a feddan (some 
one and a quarter acres), while the official 
minimum for supporting life is two and 
a half feddans. . . . Ninety-two per cent of 
them suffer from bilharziasas . . . 64 per 
cent of the rural population suffer from 
ankylostomiasis. . . . Trachoma affects 
about half the population.’ 


For this reason, Fundamental Educa- 
tion appears to be a better term than 
Community Development to describe 
the first stage of village growth in un- 
derdeveloped societies. The latter term 
has been used widely to describe many 
different types of activities. In the 
United States it applies, for example, to 
the work of the county extension serv- 
ices, the educational program of the Ten- 


5 UNESCO, Sirs-El-Layyan (Paris, 1955) 
pp. 6-7. 
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nessee Valley Authority, and the work 
of Berea College; in Canada it describes 
the Antigonish cooperative movement in 
Nova Scotia. While all of these programs 
are responsible for improving the lot of 
the people, the needs in underdeveloped 
societies are so much greater that it is 
hardly accurate to place them in the 
same category with those of people liv- 
ing in less well developed areas of the 
United States and Canada. 


FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION 
AND FORMAL EDUCATION 


Fundamental Education is an emer- 
gency measure to be used until the peo- 
ple have learned the skills necessary for 
leading a more healthful and economic- 
ally self-sufficient life through coopera- 
tive effort. It lays the foundation for 
further development. While there are 
many facets of Fundamental Education, 
the village school is playing an increas- 
ingly important role. In the early days of 
Fundamental Education it was feared 
that “school” education might be consid- 
ered the only way to meet the needs of 
the people, for formal education in many 
underdeveloped societies often followed 
a rigid syllabus similar to the syllabi used 
in the United States and Western Eu- 
rope. Such syllabi were completely for- 
eign to the culture of the indigenous 
people and, of even greater importance, 
ignored the basic needs of the people. 
For this reason, many educators at first 
looked with suspicion upon the idea of 
building more village schools. In addition 
there was the fear that adults would be 
neglected and that these schools would be 
thought of as the only medium for Fun- 
damental Education. 

In actual practice, there are now more 
village schools and they have become an 
integral part of the Fundamental Educa- 
tion approach, There are several reasons 


for this. In the first place, to the amaze- 
ment of most workers in the field, the vil- 
lagers demanded more schools for their 
children. If Fundamental Education pro- 
ceeded on the philosophy of meeting felt 
needs of the people, then village schools 
would have a high priority on any proj- 
ect list. This is an example of the dif- 
ference between what educators from 
highly developed societies think the peo- 
ple want and what the people actually 
want. It proves a fact that is being rap- 
idly realized by Fundamental Education 
workers in the field: that one can ap- 
proach an underdeveloped society with 
too rigid an idea of what the people are 
like and what they want in the way of 
assistance. Such a preconceived idea may 
be based upon recent published material 
by anthropologists and sociologists. Un- 
fortunately for the worker, material is 
scarce and he may be relying on reports 
that are out of date. Underdeveloped so- 
Cieties are not static, and the actual struc- 
ture may have changed between the time 
of the latest published report and the 
time the worker reaches the field. This 
fact has been particularly noticeable since 
World War II. The use of troops from 
the colonies, the declaration of the Four 
Freedoms, and the organization of the 
United Nations with its Declaration of 
the Rights of Man have had a profound 
impact on many underdeveloped socie- 
ties. There is growing realization among 
the people that conditions can be im- 
proved through education. In most un- 
derdeveloped societies, missionaries no 
longer pay parents to send their children 
to school; now there is parental demand 
for and faith in education. 

A second reason for using village 
schools is that, unless Fundamental Edu- 
cation is viewed as a permanent measure, 
the only way to insure introduction of 
new concepts necessary for the develop- 
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ment of the community is through the 
children. There was ample evidence that 
the village school, used correctly, could 
be one of the most effective means of 
bringing about village improvement. 
The success of the Community School 
movement in the Philippines and the 
Basic School movement of India pro- 
vided a framework that could be adapted 
to the particular approach of Fundamen- 
tal Education. 

Another reason for using the village 
school as part of the Fundamental Edu- 
cation movement is the relatively high 
position held by the village schoolmaster. 
Additional training and orientation of 
the teacher to the Fundamental Educa- 
tion approach would produce a leader 
who would be available for all Funda- 
mental Education projects. One method 
has been to train the teachers in estab- 
lished rural training colleges for village 
development. This is being done at Ko- 
menda College in the Gold Coast.° A 
second technique is to establish Funda- 
mental Training Centers and train the 
teachers there. A third approach is that 
used at Bay el Arab in Egypt, where a 
teacher-training center is attached to the 
social center serving three villages. The 
social center serves as the focal point for 
all community improvement and the 
teachers are trained as leaders. In this 
respect there is a great similarity to the 
Nai Talim school founded by Gandhi in 
India. 

Liberia provides an example of a dual 
school system. In addition to the estab- 
lished National School System, which 
represents an academic approach to edu- 
cation, there is the Fundamental Educa- 
tion school program located in the in- 


® For a description of the Komenda program, 
see M. B. Lourenco Filho, L. A. re and 
others, The Training of Rural School Teachers 
(Paris, UNESCO, 1953). 


terior. The Fundamental Education 
schools are designed as four-year pri- 
mary schools, and for the great majority 
of children represent terminal education. 
They also serve as community centers 
for health and agricultural workers. 


APPROACHES TO 
FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION 


Although Fundamental Education is a 
term coined by UNESCO to describe 
the process which underlies successful 
community development, it has been 
adopted by many government and non- 
government agencies to describe their 
work in underdeveloped societies. There 
are many variations and adaptations, but 
generally the Fundamental Education 
approach can be found in one of the fol- 
lowing patterns. 


1. Regional Approach 


The first regional approach to Funda- 
mental Education was developed by the 
Government of Mexico and UNESCO 
in 1951. The Fundamental Education 
Center was organized to train field 
workers for the Latin-American Mem- 
ber States of UNESCO and has been ex- 
panded to include the Organization of 
American States. Since its founding, the 
Center has been assisted by FAO, ILO, 
WHO, and the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. After an extensive survey, the 
village of Patzcuaro was selected by 
UNESCO and the Government of Mex- 
ico as a typical Latin-American village. 
Here were all the problems of health, 
agriculture, and literacy that were com- 
mon to all of Latin America. 

Students were selected for the Center 
by their respective governments and 
UNESCO. Unless they had had some 
preliminary training, a great deal of time 
and effort was wasted. Therefore, those 
students who are selected as trainees are 
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already graduates of a teacher-training 
college, a technical school, or a univer- 
sity with a specialty in a field such as 
agriculture that would be useful in Fun- 
damental Education. In addition, all stu- 
dents are expected to have had three 
years of rural experience, Upon arrival 
at the Center, national groups are broken 
down into international teams. 

The course at the Center is nineteen 
months long and is divided into the fol- 
lowing periods: 


a. General introduction to theoretical and 
practical work in Fundamental Educa- 
tion (six and one-half months) 


The first month the student is at the 
Center, an evaluation is made of his pre- 
vious experience. Every effort is made to 
use whatever experience and education he 
brings with him, as a springboard to further 
understanding of the philosophy and devel- 
opment of Fundamental Education. An in- 
troduction is also given to such areas as 
rural sociology, rural economics, social psy- 
chology, social research, the production 
and use of audio-visual aids, health, print- 
ing, small industries, and pedagogy. 


b. Field work (Nine and one-half months) 


During this period the student spends his 
mornings in the workshops of the Center 
and his afternoons in one of the more than 
twenty villages associated with the Center, 
working as a member of a five-man team 
on a project, The students meet as national 
teams once a month to discuss how Funda- 
mental Education can be applied in their 
own country. It is also during this period 
that students are required to live for one 
month in one of the villages. 


c. Review and evaluation (three months) 


During this final period students return 
to classrooms to evaluate and summarize 
the experiences they have had at the Cen- 
ter. Visits are occasionally made to other 
Fundamental Education projects in Mexico, 
but the majority of the time is devoted to 
seminars and the writing of theses. 


g, the Center has had 
actically all of the Latin- 


American countries, Graduates have re- 
turned to their respective countries to 
help in the expansion of Fundamental 
Education. In some countries—Cuba, 
Honduras, and Venezuela, for example 
—they have assisted in the formation of 
National Fundamental Education Cen- 
ters. Others have worked as members of 
teams or as leaders of projects. 

Although the Center was organized 
for Latin America, students from Paki- 
stan also have been trained at Patzcuaro. 
This fact is an example of the emphasis 
on process and approach used in Funda- 
mental Education, for although the cul- 
ture of a Mexican village is very differ- 
ent from that of the villages of Pakistan, 
the basic problems and the basic tech- 
niques to be used are fundamentally the 
same. 

The success of the Latin-American 
Regional Center has led to the establish- 
ment of a Regional Center for the Arab 
States at Sirs-El-Layyan in Egypt. The 
two-year program there resembles the 
approach used at Patzcuaro. Emphasis at 
the Center is on subjects that are basic 
to Fundamental Education, such as health, 
literacy, and agriculture. The core of the 
entire program is a course in “village 
community and social change.” 

After an orientation course, the stu- 
dents visit social and educational institu- 
tions in the area. Some time is spent in 
getting acquainted with the villagers and 
gaining their confidence. This period is 
followed by one of actual project work 
during which the students work in teams 
in the villages attached to the Center. 
Each member of the team is an expert 
in some field of Fundamental Education 
and is expected to learn how other spe- 
cialties are related to his field. As in 
Patzcuaro, experience in the workshops 
producing teaching aids and visual aids 
is considered an important part of the 
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program. Students from nine Arab coun- 
tries have been trained at the Center. 


2. National Programs 


The most common pattern of Funda- 
mental Education is found in National 
Fundamental Education Programs estab- 
lished by governments, such as that of 
the Government of Liberia and 
UNESCO. Under the terms of a joint 
agreement signed by these two, UNES- 
CO would supply a team of experts in 
various fields of Fundamental Education. 
The Government of Liberia would fur- 
nish housing and transportation within 
the country for the foreign experts and 
would pay the salaries of young Libe- 
rians selected to be trained by the ex- 
perts. 

During the first year a pilot project 
was carried on. This was an exploratory 
period in which Fundamental Educa- 
tion was taught through the establish- 
ment of village schools. These schools 
were used as a means of introducing Fun- 
damental Education because at that time 
the villagers considered schools to be the 
most urgent need, and because the 
schools offered proof of what could be 
accomplished by cooperative effort. It 
was obvious to the Government of Li- 
beria and to UNESCO that an expanded 
Fundamental Education program could 
be carried on only by the establishment 
of a Center which would train Liberians 
in the various areas of Fundamental Edu- 
cation. The Center, which was completed 
in 1955, has the following objectives: 


a. Training rural elementary school teach- 
ers and supervising the work of elemen- 
tary schools in the Fundamental Educa- 
tion area 

b. Training rural workers, community 
leaders, and women workers 

c. Organizing Community Development 
(adult education, health programs, agri- 


cultural extension work, arts and crafts, 
and cooperative living) 

d. Developing effective methods and ma- 
terials for the teaching of reading, writ- 
ing, and simple arithmetic to children 
and adults. 


The men selected for training are 
given a one-year course, after which 
they are appointed by the government 
as rural workers in groups of four or 
five in the hinterland. They are respon- 
sible for teaching primary school chil- 
dren, conducting literacy classes for 
adults, and community development. 
Every effort is made to train the wives 
as well as the men at the Center so that 
the couple can work as a team. The need 
for educating women (in prenatal care 
and baby care, for example) is recog- 
nized as one of the major problems of 
the area. 

The Center publishes materials in Gola 
and Vai, the two most commonly used 
languages of the area. In addition, it 
publishes materials in English to serve as 
a follow-up for literacy campaigns. 

In Thailand a similar National Center 
has been established. The Thailand 
UNESCO Fundamental Education Cen- 
ter (TUFEC) places heavy emphasis on 
the techniques of research. The two- 
year course of study offered to students 
is similar to that of the Latin-American 
Center at Patzcuaro. The National Cen- 
ter requires that all students have thir- 
teen years of education and two years 
of government service before being ac- 
cepted. In this respect the requirements 
are more demanding than those of most 
National Centers and are very much like 
those of the Regional Centers in Mexico 
and Egypt. 


3. Bilateral Approaches 


In establishing boundary lines between 
countries, often little attention is paid to 
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ethnic groups. As a result, occasionally 
groups of people are bisected. This oc- 
curred in the division of the Ewe people 
between Togoland and the Gold Coast 
and the division of the Indians of the 
Altiplano between Bolivia and Peru. 
Artificial political boundaries mean little 
to a group who feel united by strong 
social and religious ties. Thus, efforts to 
work with part of a group in one coun- 
try are not nearly so successful as plans 
which have disregarded political boun- 
daries and have concentrated on the 
whole group. 

The latter approach has been used by 
Peru and Bolivia in an attempt to raise 
the standard of living of the Indians of 
the Altiplano, a homogeneous geograph- 
ical and social unit found in both coun- 
tries. The needs of the Indians of the 
Altiplano were similar to those of many 
other underdeveloped societies. In addi- 
tion to problems of health, agriculture, 
and literacy, the Indians did not speak 
Spanish and their own language had 
never been written. They were an iso- 
lated people having little contact with 
the other people of Peru and Bolivia. 

In November, 1945, the Ministries of 
Education of Peru and Bolivia and a spe- 
cial representative of the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs met for the pur- 
pose of organizing an educational pro- 
gram to be carried on for the people of 
the area. Those attending the conference 
felt that the best approach to the prob- 
lem could be found through a village 
school whose curriculum would be fun- 
damentally agricultural but would allow 
advanced education for those students 
who were intellectually superior. The 
school was thought of as a center to in- 
fluence the home and the community as 
a whole. 

At a second conference held in Bo- 
livia the above objectives were reiterated, 


and improvement of health conditions, 
the encouragement of cottage industries, 
and the encouragement of the study of 
Spanish were added. It was also empha- 
sized at the conference that the educa- 
tional opportunities would be offered to 
both the child and the adult, 

It was felt that supervision would be 
made easier by grouping the schools in 
small centers. Each center (Nuclear 
School) would consist of a central 
school and from fifteen to twenty sec- 
tional schools. To encourage village par- 
ticipation, central schools were estab- 
lished in areas where the Indians would 
donate the necessary lands and the phy- 
sical labor for the construction of the 
school. 

Each center is provided with a di- 
rector and three teacher supervisors. 
One supervisor is an expert in agricul- 
ture and cottage industries; the second, 
in hygiene and rural sanitation; the third, 
in the teaching of Spanish. All super- 
visors are graduates of Rural Normal 
Schools and are proficient in one of the 
Indian languages. Teachers who have 
been selected are given a six-week course 
in agriculture, health, organization of 
parent-teacher clubs, and the prepara- 
tion of reading material in Quechua and 
Aimara. In addition to helping the teach- 
ers in the sectional schools, the super- 
visors are expected to assume leadership 
in community development. 


3. Non-Team Approach 


The most common pattern found in 
Fundamental Education is the team ap- 
proach, A team usually consists of four 
or five specialists in various fields. In 
some areas, however, because of the 
great demand for Fundamental Educa- 
tion and the scarcity of specialists it is 
difficult to have full teams. When this 
is the case, Fundamental Education is 
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carried on under the direction of one or 
two specialists rather than by a full team. 
While it is extremely unlikely that they 
will have all the competencies demanded 
by Fundamental Education, it is possible 
for them to start the process of coopera- 
tive effort. Once it is evident to the vil- 
lagers and to the government what can 
be done cooperatively, more experts, if 
available, and increased financial aid will 
be needed. 

Obviously this non-team approach 
places great responsibility on the one or 
two specialists. It is possible to remove 
a member of a full team who may not 
understand or be able to work with the 
village people and still carry on the work 
with the remaining specialists. The use 
of one or two specialists, however, means 
that the entire success of the project rests 
on the decision of one or two men. Their 
failure results not only in the loss of in- 
valuable time but also in the lack of 
trust by the people. For the latter reason 
there has been some reluctance on the 
part of governments to use the non-team 
approach. In some instances, however, 
this method has had very favorable re- 
sults. 

One of the most successful projects 
carried on by only two specialists is in 
the Valle El General and the La Lucha 
district of Costa Rica. One specialist 
was an expert in primary education; the 
other an expert in rural education. Al- 
though the specialists believed it impos- 
sible to think of Fundamental Education 
without considering primary education, 
in the beginning heavy emphasis was 
placed on community meetings. Each 
village formed a Committee for Coopera- 
tion with UNESCO which served to 
identify both local and district problems. 
The success of the program can be at- 
tributed in large measure to the break- 
down of parochialism and the realization 


that, while some problems can be solved 
at the village level, others require the co- 
operation of several villages. 

The success of the work in the Valle 
El General and La Lucha has led to the 
expansion of Fundamental Education in 
other areas of the country. Costa Rica is 
benefiting from the Latin-American Re- 
gional Center, for her students are re- 
turning to take positions of leadership in 
the newly created Department of Funda- 
mental Education. 


4. Cooperative Efforts by Church- 
Affiliated Groups and by 
Governments 


While missionaries in various coun- 
tries have been undertaking responsibility 
in education, agriculture, and health for 
many years, within the past decade there 
has been a greater effort to approach vil- 
lage development and Fundamental Edu- 
cation by joint missionary-government 
effort. The Friends’ Rural Center 
(Quaker) at Rasulia, India, is typical of 
such a joint effort. In addition to oper- 
ating a Rural Development Cooperative 
Society, a dairy, and a boarding school 
for boys patterned on Gandhi's Basic 
School concept, the Rasulia Center has 
been opening other centers in near-by 
villages. The Nitaya Center, which has 
a primary school, a health center, and a 
community hall, is staffed by trained 
agricultural workers and a midwife. The 
midwife’s salary is paid by the Kasturba 
Gandhi Memorial Fund. The teachers’ 
salaries are paid by the Indian Commu- 
nity Development Project. By such co- 
ordination and sharing of expenses a pat- 
tern has been formed that is being used 
in many underdeveloped areas, Although 
there is great need for specialists, church- 
affiliated groups often have difficulty 
supporting the specialists, schools, hospi- 
tals, and agricultural stations in the field. 
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By joint planning and the sharing of ex- 
penses, governments and church-affili- 
ated groups have been able to expand 
community services and Fundamental 
Education. 


s. National Economic Development 


While Fundamental Education is be- 
ing pursued by many governments as a 
means of raising the economic and health 
level of villagers, in other countries it is 
considered an integral part of the total 
economic development of the country. 
Basic to the proposed plans for economic 
development of Egypt is an extended 
program of Fundamental Education. In 
India, Fundamental Education is viewed 
as a foundation for the development of 
the country. While a major objective in 
India is the actual material improvement 
of the villagers, an objective of even 
greater importance in terms of long- 
range development is to effect a change 
in the mental outlook of the people, in- 
stilling in them an ambition for higher 
standards,” 

In India the idea of adult education 
limited merely to literacy was considered 
much too narrow, and in attempting to 
define the new education which would 
Serve as a more accurate description of 
the proposed program, the term “Social 
Education” was coined. Social Education 
is the same as Fundamental Education. 
Those educators who were responsible 
for articulating education and the First 
Five-Year Plan for economic develop- 
ment felt that all forms of group ac- 
tivity—for example, village panchayats 
(councils), cooperative societies, and 
trade unions—would offer an opportu- 
nity for Social Education. 


7 Government of India Planning Commission, 
Second Five-Year Plan: A Draft Outline (Gov- 
eo of India Planning Commission 1956), 

8 pp. 


Community centers have been the ma- 
jor means of carrying out the plans for 
Social Education. The Central Govern- 
ment, under the Intensive Educational 
Development in Selected Areas Scheme, 
established five community centers, an 
integrated library service, and a Janata 
College in each selected area. In each 
area the work in Social Education is as- 
sociated with the particular economic 
and general development of the region. 

The unit of development in the Com- 
munity Development and National Ex- 
tension Program is the development block 
which consists of one hundred villages 
with an estimated total population of 
66,000. The goal of the First Five-Year 
Plan was to establish twelve hundred de- 
velopment blocks which would include 
a population of approximately 57 million 
people by 1955-56. By the end of 1954, 
approximately this number had been in- 
cluded in the development work and it 
is expected that India will reach the goal 
of 80 million this year. It has been esti- 
mated that the villagers have contribu- 
ted (labor and land) about 60 per cent 
of the expenditure incurred by the gov- 
ernment.’ 

Inasmuch as Social Education in India 
represents the combined efforts of prac- 
tically all government agencies, it is diffi- 
cult to isolate specific accomplishments 
and attribute them to Social Education. 
In this sense India, with its population of 
nearly 400 million, is making the great- 
est concentrated effort at Fundamental 
Education and Community Development 
in the free world. It offers proof that it 
is possible to introduce new concepts and 
rapidly improve the material lot of the 
villagers by voluntary group action as 

8A Janata College is intended to serve as a 
training center for village leaders in Social 


Education. : į 
9 Government of India Planning Commis- 


sion, op. cit., p. 85. 
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opposed to the methods used by totali- 
tarian nations. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Primary education has become part 
of Fundamental Education. Although 
some areas do not include primary edu- 
cation in Fundamental Education, in gen- 
eral, the education of the child is looked 
upon as an important part of the pro- 
gram. There have been objections to the 
term “primary” as applied to the Funda- 
mental Education schools because, to 
many, the term signifies purely academic 
education. Each Fundamental Education 
school for children is molded to fit the 
particular needs of the area. The basic 
elements of the curriculum (reading, 
writing, arithmetic) are included in all 
Fundamental Schools, but beyond this 
skeleton-like outline, the curriculum is 
based on the needs of the area. Conse- 
quently, Fundamental Education pri- 
mary schools differ not only from one 
culture to another but also within the 
area. Because in most areas primary 
schools were either nonexistent or com- 
paratively weak, the teacher is not bound 
by centuries of tradition and can, with 
the cooperation of the local people, plan 
and build a curriculum for the particular 
area, 

2. There is increasing awareness that 
“underdeveloped” is a relative term and 
that the extent of development varies in 
each area. Unfortunately for the foreign 
worker in the field of Fundamental Edu- 
cation, not all elements of a culture are 
at the same level. In the Valle El Gen- 
eral of Costa Rica, for example, only 
15 per cent of the people were illiterate 
but there was a high rate of water-borne 
diseases and infant mortality rate was 
high. The foreign worker very often 
finds innumerable local cures for diseases 


that are as efficient as any that may be 
imported. On the other hand, he may 
find that the people do not understand 
the danger of drinking contaminated 
water. 

In terms of creativity and artistic ex- 
pression, the people in the so-called un- 
derdeveloped areas may be more highly 
developed than those in industrialized 
areas. The foreign expert may find a cul- 
ture in which the people are already 
working together cooperatively and need 
merely technical assistance to carry out 
their projects. Conversely, he may find 
a rigid class or caste system in which the 
major work will be that of helping peo- 
ple to work together. 

3. In developing Fundamental Educa- 
tion, emphasis must be placed on what 
people want. The concept of foreign ex- 
perts deciding what is best for the people 
of an area and then attempting to raise 
community support to carry out the idea 
has, for the most part, been discarded in 
democratic countries. There are innum- 
erable examples of foreign experts draw- 
ing up elaborate plans for communities 
and then finding that the reaction of the 
people is negative. The failure of such 
an approach has led to many clichés, 
the substance of which is usually that the 
people were lazy, not interested in self- 
improvement, or not willing to help 
themselves. This entire approach is one 
of treating grownups, often with the 
very best of intention, like children who 
have to be led rather than like adults 
meeting with the expert to solve basic 
problems cooperatively. The failure of 
the Anchau Settlement Scheme in Ni- 
geria is a typical example of a well-inten- 
tioned community development project 
that was carried out without the full 
participation of the people and as a re- 
sult did not meet the expectations of the 
planners. 
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Very often what appears to the for- 
eign expert to be nonessential may be of 
prime importance to the people. In this 
case the expert starts with what the peo- 
ple want and thus is able to assist in fur- 
ther development. 

4. The people must be able to see re- 
sults and the results must be realistic in 
terms of the ability of people and the 
government to support new projects. 
While Fundamental Education is pri- 
marily a process, it is important that the 
results of the process, or community de- 
velopment, illustrate graphically what 
can be accomplished by joint effort. The 
great danger is that people are some- 
times encouraged to undertake projects 
that are too costly to complete. With 
the limited financial resources of many 
governments, much of the cost must be 
borne by the local people. It is a simple 
matter, for instance, to increase the fer- 
tility of the soil for a short period by 
adding imported fertilizer. However, the 
assumption that the people are able to 
afford imported fertilizer has had dis- 
astrous results in many agricultural ex- 
tension programs. The building of com- 
post piles is a longer process, but it can 
be done within the economic limitations 
of the villagers and is sufficient to illus- 
trate the possibilities of increasing pro- 
duction. 

While it may be possible to build a 
maternity clinic, can the salary of a 
nurse be borne by the village or district? 
A village may be able to build the school 
itself and pay the salary of a teacher, but 
can it afford to pay for equipment and 
additional teachers when needed? How 
much can the government help finan- 
cially? These are examples of actual 
problems faced by villagers when con- 
sidering projects. 

5. The success of Fundamental Edu- 
cation depends upon the personality, 


character, and understanding of the ex- 
perts and the local workers. While ex- 
perience and knowledge are essential, 
experienced and learned experts have 
been known to fail because of their in- 
ability to adjust to conditions in under- 
developed societies and because of a lack 
of understanding of the people whom 
they are trying to help. Any project is 
handicapped whose experts lack flexibility 
and, above all, do not understand the peo- 
ple. One of the greatest problems of Fun- 
damental Education is finding workers 
who accept and are accepted by the vil- 
lagers, who understand and respect the 
culture in which they are working; and 
who are able to adapt their fields of 
knowledge to local conditions. 

In Asia, in Latin America, in Africa— 
throughout the world—reports on work 
in underdeveloped areas, whether they 
come from UNESCO, United States In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration, 
colonial governments, or independent 
governments, stress that the quality of 
leadership of experts and local workers 
is of foremost importance in assuring the 
success of any project. That these con- 
cepts are widespread is evident from the 
following small sampling from a variety 
of projects. 

A general discussion of British policies of 
Community Development states that the 
criterion of effectiveness of teams is “sym- 
pathy for and knowledge of people which 
the team possesses.” 1° 

The training of officers for the Mass 
Education Center near Rangoon requires 
a novitiate period to determine their phy- 
sical and temperamental qualifications for 
the work, Such workers must have “special 
qualities of tact, understanding, and selfless- 
ness, . . . be willing to go anywhere and 
live under any conditions.” * 


10 Batten, op. cit. 

11Ethel Mannin, “Mass Education in Burma,” 
Community Development Bulletin, Vol. 5, No. 
4 (September 1954), pp. 76-78. 
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The first work of the gaon-sathi (village 
companion) of the Allahabad project in 
India is to “establish a foundation of friend- 
ship and confidence among the people” in 
order to develop the spirit of seitchets that 
will cause them to feel themselves a part in 
planning and carrying out the work. 
“Friendship is the very foundation of vil- 
lage work and it is the basis of self-help 
programs.” 12 

In selecting the gaon-sathi, heavy em- 
phasis was placed on their qualities of char- 
acter. While there was an attempt to re- 
cruit those with agricultural experience, 
they “looked more for character and hu- 
man approach to villagers and their prob- 
lems,” so academic qualifications were not 
insisted upon. Older workers with “su- 
perior teacher and village uplift patterns” 
were avoided. An attitude of friendship and 
humility toward the villagers was con- 
sidered of utmost importance: “We insist 
upon an approach founded upon friend- 
ship, love and humility towards the peasant 
++. the indefinable quality of love.”18 

At a Community Development confer- 
ence in 1954, the Acting High Commis- 
sioner of Malaya stressed the necessity of 
gaining the confidence of the people by 
showing a sincere desire to serve by means 
of talking to them and joining with them in 
their activities rather than sitting remotely 
in offices. He considered the most impor- 
tant aspect of an expert’s work in teac ing 
people self-reliance was getting close to 
the people, understanding their problems 


12 “Working with the Village People,” Com- 
munity Development Bulletin, Vol. 6, No. 3 
(June 1955), pP- 58-59. 

13 “India-Village Extension Pilot Project,” 
Community Development Bulletin, Vol. 5, No. 
2 (March 1954), pp. 31-35. 


and helping them to work out solutions. 
In the selection of a team of locally re- 
cruited village leaders in Barotseland Pro- 
tectorate, “character was more important 
than paper qualifications.” 15 

6. Fundamental Education is a demo- 
cratic approach to local problems. It 
places great emphasis on the ability of 
man to solve his own problems. While 
it is recognized that technical assistance 
and grants from governments are neces- 
sary to provide those minimum tools 
necessary for self-improvement, it relies 
to a large extent on the ability of people 
to work together in a cooperative man- 
ner. It emphasizes the dignity of man. 
It functions when people meet together 
and pool their talents and abilities. It re- 
lies upon the ability of mature people to 
discuss their problems together, so that 
the final effort represents group thinking 
and group interest, It is diametrically op- 
posed to the Communist and Fascist ap- 
proach, under which improvement 
comes about by official decree. In the 
ideological war of the world today, when 
large segments of the world’s population 
are hungry and ill-housed, Fundamental 
Education proves that man can meet the 
challenge of unfavorable conditions by 
democratic means. 


14 Hon. D. C. Watherston, “Report on Com- 
munity Development in the Federation of 
Malaya,” Community Development Bulletin, 
Vol. 6, No. 1 (December 1954), Pp. 13-17. 

15J. G. Lawrence, “The Namushakende Dem- 
onstration Team,” Community Development 
Bulletin, Vol. 5, No. 3 (June 1954). 
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ouN L. Childs, in his recent volume 

American Pragmatism and Educa- 
tion—An Interpretation and Criticism,» 
has, as the title suggests, placed this phi- 
losophy under serious scrutiny. 

His effort is timely because in recent 
years, and especially since the death of 
John Dewey, the pragmatic philosophy 
has been under attack from many quar- 
ters. Some of the criticism, that from the 
panderers of hate, for instance, has been 
unworthy of notice. Some of it has been 
grounded in an honorable, if insubstan- 
tial, attachment to a past that has come 
under challenge. Some of it has come 
from those of differing philosophic ori- 
entation who, in serious quest for a 
comprehensive view of man and the uni- 
verse, have, it seems clear to them, gone 
beyond what they find to be the earthly 
limitations of pragmatism. Some of it has 
arisen among pragmatists themselves in 
Tesponse to questions raised by their 
serious critics, 

Childs’s effort is also helpful. Some 
criticism has been internal, with pro- 

* Professor Hullfish, now in his thirty-fourth 
year of teaching at the Ohio State University, 
1s currently executive secretary-treasurer of 
The John Dewey Society. He writes the 
column” “Forces Affecting American Educa- 
tion” which appears monthly in Educational 
Leadership. 
eee York, Henry Holt and Company, 
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ponents disagreeing about aspects of 
their standing ground. It is good to have 
attention focused upon the fact that a 
philosophy which stakes its case upon 
faith in human intelligence to resolve the 
continuing problems that men confront 
has to be as sensitive to the doubtful 
when its own formulations are under 
scrutiny as it is when doubt arises within 
other areas of experience. The concept 
reconstruction of experience, central in 
the thinking of pragmatists as they have 
sought to improve both educational 
thought and practice, is not so limited in 
its meaning that it applies only to the 
conclusions others reach. 

The author in no way suggests it; but 
this reader, at least, gained a sense that 
Childs wrote under the compulsion of 
the tragic note sounded by some of John 
Dewey’s last published words.? It is true 
that in Part One of his book, “The Prag- 
matic Reconstruction in Philosophy and 
Education,” Childs analyzes the thought 
of the founders of this philosophy— 
Charles S. Peirce, William James, John 
Dewey, and George H. Mead. The fact 
remains, however, that it is Dewey’s 
thought which is centrally under scru- 
tiny throughout, since, as Childs ob- 


2In his Introduction to The Use of Re- 
sources in Education, by Elsie Ripley Clapp 
(New York, Harper and Brothers, 1952). 
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serves, “Dewey alone lived through the 
second quarter of the twentieth cen- 
tury.” In addition, it was Dewey, con- 
vinced that “we can best discover the 
moral significance of any particular 
philosophical view by exploring its con- 
sequences for the education of the 
young,” who brought to the fore a con- 
sideration of educational problems, and 
by the publication of Democracy and 
Education inspired so many in educa- 
tion to undertake its reconstruction. Yet, 
as he suggested in introducing Miss 
Clapp’s writing, he realized that inspira- 
tion may often be captured by habit and 


reduced to the routine it has promised to 
abolish. 


To change long-established habits in the in- 
dividual is a slow, difficult and complicated 
process. To change long-established institu- 
tions—which are social habits organized in 
the structure of the common life—is a 
much slower, more difficult and far more 
complicated process, The drive of estab- 
lished institutions is to assimilate and to 
distort the new into conformity with them- 
selves. This drive or tendency in the educa- 
tional institution is perhaps most glaringly 
evident in the way the ideas and principles 
of the educational philosophy I have had a 
share in developing are still for the most 
part taught, more than half a century after 
they began to find their way in various 
parts of the school. In teachers colleges and 
elsewhere the ideas and principles have 
been converted into a fixed subject matter 
of ready-made rules, to be taught and 
memorized according to certain standard- 
ized procedures and, when occasion arises, 
to be applied to educational problems ex- 
ternally, the way mustard plasters, for ex- 


ample, are applied.* (Italics are present 
author’s.) 


Childs presents no mustard plasters 
which either philosophers or educators 
may keep on hand for daily use. His is 
not, in fact, a how-to-do interest, His 
first concern is to discover the why of 


*Clapp, op. cit, p. x. 


“the pragmatic temper and mode of 
thinking,” tracing it from its American 
beginnings in Peirce, through James to 
Dewey and Mead, and viewing it all the 
while in relationship to its distinctive 
cultural roots. He finds that “pragma- 
tism is a criticism as well as an expression 
of operating American habits of life and 
thought . . . a reflection and an evalua- 
tion of American culture . . . an embodi- 
ment of democratic and scientific values 
inherent in our national life . . . a pro- 
gram for the reconstruction of received 
patterns that are not in harmony with 
these values” (page 11). He is too wise, 
however, to stake the claim of pragma- 
tism exclusively on American soil. Its 
founders, in and of America as they 
were, were nevertheless “intellectually at 
home in the tradition of Western philos- 
ophy.” This tradition, however, was 
challenged by the many problems that 
arose in American life “as a result of the 
impact of scientific and social develop- 
ments” and, in the estimation of these 
founders, nothing short of the “recon- 
struction of the Western philosophical 
tradition” itself would help man in his 
“intellectual and moral orientation.” 
These conclusions are meticulously 
documented throughout Part One, 
which comprises almost one-half of the 
volume. Indeed, the reader in a hurry 
may wish the documentation were less 
complete. But Childs, obviously, did not 
address himself to such a reader. One 
can almost hear him saying as he wrote, 


“Tt is haste, haste to get things done, to , 


change methods, to revise curricula, that 
has led to the ‘ready-made rules’ which 
disturbed Mr. Dewey. And it is haste 
that has led to those excesses that have 
at times made pragmatism the legitimate 
target of the critic. Let’s have no more 
of this. Let’s see clearly what the leading 
ideas of the philosophy are. Let’s under- 
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stand their consequences. We may dis- 
cover that in reaching for a gadget 
we denied what we basically believe.” 
Childs, in effect, invites his readers to 
choose a position he finds good; at the 
same time, however, he invites them to 
tarry with him while he makes certain 
he has made no mistake in choosing as he 
has. Education would be greatly helped 
were many in the profession to accept 
this invitation to participate reflectively 
in his exploration of his standing ground. 
Those who do accept this invitation 
will discover that the pragmatic em- 
phases in education—the emphases upon 
experimental method, upon the develop- 
ment of reflective thought, upon the re- 
lease of intelligence, and, as Joseph K. 
Hart put it, upon the readiness to trust 
“the intelligence of tomorrow to meet 
the problems of tomorrow’—all stem in 
large measure from the effort of Charles 
S. Peirce to clarify the conditions under 
which serious inquiry is initiated (he 
noted the need for the presence of “a 
real and living doubt”) and to set forth 
those characteristics of inquiry that lead 
to “objectivity in the development of 
meaning and knowledge.” Experimental 
method had had cultural consequences, 
and Peirce reflected upon its meaning 
for the critical activities of establishing 
belief and of making ideas clear. Here 
lies part of the pragmatic ground, re- 
vealed further in the thought of James, 
Dewey, and Mead. 
The reader will discover, also, that a 
_ Naturalistic point of view pervades the 
pragmatic philosophy—that dualistic 
conceptions are rejected; that life is said 
to be marked by change, novelty, and 
uncertainty; that thinking is viewed as a 
natural occurrence, intelligence being 
simply “a distinctive kind of acting or 
behaving”; that mind is held to emerge 
from an organic base and selfhood to re- 


sult from the interactions, or transac- 
tions, of the organism and its environ- 
ment, with neither being given full- 
blown in advance of experience; that 
growth is set forth as the supreme end 
of education and that the human rela- 
tionships forecast by the democratic 
aspiration are believed to hold the maxi- 
mum of promise for providing a superior 
quality of experience to all men; that, 
according to Childs’s presentation of 
Dewey’s view of the case for the demo- 
cratic preference and criterion, “the ulti- 
mate seat of moral authority resides 
within the community of shared inter- 
ests and activities in and through which 
individual human beings live and move 
and work out their personal careers” 
(page 129); and that, though “democ- 
racy is neither the child of science nor 
of pragmatism” (page 140), it is believed 
that the realization of the implications of 
both science and pragmatism in the re- 
construction of education will enhance 
the achievement of democracy. 

This, of course, presents but the bare 
bones of this portion of the book. Spe- 
cifically, it neglects the author's contin- 
uing concern to note, not in detail, to 
be sure, but in incisive and illuminating 
comments, the educational significance 
of the pragmatic contentions. After not- 
ing, for instance, the “dependence of 
human minds upon culture,” he cautions 
those who, from the same philosophic 
orientation, plan to make educative use 
of “pupil initiative in purposeful inquir- 
ies,” reminding them that they “serve 
neither the cause of human civilization 
nor the cause of the growth of the 
young” when they assume that “trans- 
mission of meaning is less important than 
the discovery of new meaning in the 
nurture of the young.” “One of the most 
important problems in the making of the 
curriculum,” he adds, “is to develop a 
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program that will bring the process of 
transmission and acquisition of meaning 
and the process of inquiry and discovery 
of meaning into the most fruitful rela- 
tionship” (page 73). 

In Part Two of his book, titled “Prag- 
matism and the New Education,” Childs 
examines the educational proposals of 
three distinguished pragmatists, William 
H. Kilpatrick, George S. Counts, and 
Boyd H. Bode; re-examines the prag- 
matic theory of education, especially its 
implications for the knotty problem of 
indoctrination, its emphasis upon the 
concept of growth (including the fact 
that growing always occurs in relation- 
ship to a specific culture, never in a so- 
cial vacuum), and its reputed inability, 
according to the authors of The Disci- 
pline of Practical Judgment in a Demo- 
cratic Society,‘ to prepare the young “to 
meet the demands of our democratic 
civilization”; devotes a chapter to a con- 
sideration of certain questions raised in 
the field of religion by the advent of 
pragmatism, in particular whether the 
pragmatist may be a theist; and, finally, 
sums his discussion by a consideration of 
the future of American education in the 
light of the pragmatic philosophy he has 
so ably presented. The title for this sec- 
tion was not lightly chosen. Childs 
speaks always of the new education, 
never of progressive education. In fact, 
progressive education is mentioned but 
three times in the book—once in a quota- 
tion from Dewey, once in a quotation 
from Counts, and once when Childs re- 
fers to those who wrote of “the disci- 
pline of practical judgment” as “a group 
of progressive educators who are in gen- 
eral accord with the pragmatic point of 
view.” Childs is probably right in avoid- 


*R. Bruce Raup, George Axtelle, Kenneth 
Benne, and B. anel Smith (New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1950). 


ing this label. Progressive education was 
not invented by the pragmatists. Nor, 
it may be argued, was the new educa- 
tion. At issue here is education as viewed 
by certain pragmatists, including Childs. 

Whatever the designation, the educa- 
tional proposals made by Kilpatrick, 
Counts, and Bode look forward to a re- 
construction of education that recog- 
nizes the method of reflective experience 
as the method of learning and that ex- 
emplifies democracy at its best. All of 
this Childs makes clear, while noting a 
distinctive emphasis upon the part of 
each of these pragmatists. Kilpatrick has 
emphasized “the importance of the 
wholehearted purposeful act in the edu- 
cation of the young” (page 193); Counts 
expresses belief that we will best grasp 
the essence of our organized education 
if we conceive it as the deliberate effort 
of adults to introduce their young to the 
folkways and the thoughtways of their 
civilization” (page 241); and Bode, cri- 
tical of those who seek educational di- 
rection from child needs or interests, and 
of the resulting incidental approach to 
the gaining of knowledge and skills, has 
focused upon the release of intelligence 
and the steady extension of common con- 
cerns as a way of restoring wholeness 
both to individuals and to the culture, 
thus seeking “to blend the democratic 
and experimental outlooks into an inte- 
grated theory of educational practice” 
(page 268). 

The summaries of these positions are 
tightly formulated and generally ade- 
quate. On this score, Professors Kil- 
patrick and Counts may speak for them- 
selves. As for Professor Bode, I would 
suggest that his view has a meaning for 
educational method and the curriculum 
pattern which Childs has not pointed 
up. It is true that Bode did not toss out 
subject matter, fearful perhaps that the 
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baby would be thrown out with the bath 
water. He expected subjects to be taught 
in a way that would illuminate life as it 
was being lived, and as it had been lived; 
he expected a subject to secure “a wide 
variety of educational goods,” having no 
notion that all students in a class would 
derive identical learnings; he anticipated 
that students would become acquainted 
“with the main things that should be 
taken into account, as based on the ex- 
perience of the race, so that they may 
have a proper sense of values when they 
are called upon to make their own de- 
cisions,” and it is in this sense, he be- 
lieved, “that we can provide a general 
education.”’> 

Childs has not written a book that 
will stop discussion among the pragma- 
tists, or eliminate their differences. The 
position is so constituted as to make the 
achievement of these ends forever im- 
possible. But two achievements should be 
facilitated. The uncritical educational 
practitioner should be brought to realize 
the commitments of his actions; and those 
critics of pragmatic educational propos- 
als who blandly announce that here is 
an educational philosophy devoid of di- 
recting ideals should find a pathway to 
graciousness smoothed for them. 

As for discussion, the proponents of 
“the discipline of practical judgment” 
may want a further word. Childs has 
made a sound analysis of this position, 
noting its weakness in the criticisms ad- 
vanced against scientific method, on the 
one hand, and against the efficacy of 
compromise, on the other. Yet its spon- 
sors may wonder when Childs, in dis- 
cussing the consequences for educational 
practice of Dewey’s recognition of the 
initiating function of the problem in re- 


5 Boyd H. Bode, Fundamentals of Education 
(New York, Modern Teacher's Series, 1921), 
PP- 14-15. 


flective inquiry, equates the problem ap- 
proach with research, whether he is not 
guilty of presenting a narrow view of 
research in quite the same way he 
charges that they put forward a narrow 
view of scientific method. What Childs 
is concerned to demonstrate is that there 
are many things in civilization that are 
“not problematical in any vital sense, and 
yet they need to be communicated to the 
young” (page 355). He distinguishes, 
therefore, a research function from an 
educational function. The former deals 
with the discovery of meaning; the lat- 
ter, with communication and acquisition 
—with the changes that take place “in 
the habits, appreciations, meanings, and 
attitudes of the young” (page 356). 

It is true that there is much that is 
stable in our civilization. It is true that 
“the body of subject matter which 
should be transmitted to the young is 
broader than that which is involved in 
the tensional, disturbed life situations of 
a human group” (page 355). It is also 
true, as Childs does not suggest, since he 
is looking at the state of the culture 
rather than at the state of the individual 
learning, that in any situation of inquiry 
the doubtful elements are specific. If 
total situations were doubtful, if no parts 
were meaningful, inquiry could not go 
forward. Childs is properly disturbed by 
the way in which some within the prag- 
matic orientation have launched whole- 
sale attacks upon subject matter. The 
philosophy provides no warrant for such 
attacks. Yet the fact remains that he 
moved into this discussion from a con- 
sideration of Dewey’s contention that 
“the essentials of educational method are 
identical with the essentials of reflec- 
tion.” Teachers are responsible for se- 
lecting from all the knowledge man has 
accumulated that which is essential for 
effective participation within the civili- 
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zation they represent. They are equally 
responsible for creating situations for the 
student in which what they deem to be 
essential becomes essential to the de- 
veloping experience of the student, a 
point made long ago by Dewey.° In this 
sense, to learn, to achieve meaningfulness 
within experience is all one with learn- 
ing to think. Childs has a better ground 
than he has here used to establish his 
valid point that the school should be 
concerned with more than the doubtful, 
tensional situations of adult life. 

The chapter in which the author con- 
siders pragmatism and religion will 
probably cause a spate of discussion, at 
least among pragmatists. He rejects, as 
of course he must, all that is dogmatic or 
authoritative. Asserting, however, that 
his considerations reveal that “a method 
of conducting inquiries, not a special 
system of metaphysicial doctrine, is 
foundational in pragmatism” (page 329), 

John Dewey, The Child and the Curric- 


ulum (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1902), pp. 29-30. 


he edges toward the conclusion that to. 
be a pragmatist does not necessarily cut 
one off from the possibility of being a 
theist, a position many pragmatists would 
not take and one which John Dewey 
did not take. Childs does not wish to see 
a method of inquiry “dogmatically con- 
verted into a completed system of meta- 
physics” (page 335); nor does he, as he 
reveals in the final chapter, wish to see 
the educational and cultural gains he is 
sure may be attributed to the growth of 
the pragmatic philosophy lost as adher- 
ents of “final truths” engage in unyield- 
ing battle, with a fruitful method of in- 
quiry they might share lost beyond re- 
call. He knows that good men do not 
always see eye to eye. He hopes that, so 
far as our public schools are concerned, 
we may be wise enough, turning our 
backs on all that is dogmatic, to give 
vitality in our shared educational under- 
takings to the principle of “live and help 
live.” This generous gesture he draws 
from the philosophical orientation he has 
so thoughtfully explored. 
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Neilson of Smith, by Margaret Farrand 
Thorp. New York, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1956. xxv + 363 pp. $7.00. 


Everyone has heard James A. Garfield’s 
definition of an ideal college: “Mark Hop- 
kins on one end of a log, and a student on 
the other.” Few realize that the tribute was 
paid during a controversy in which the man 
who had been president of Williams Col- 
lege for a generation was under bitter at- 
tack and the college itself was in dangerous 
decline. Even fewer have any idea what 
either Hopkins or Williams was like during 
the period of his leadership. Professor Ru- 
dolph tells us in a book which, although he 
is now on the Williams staff, betrays little 
admiration for either subject. 

Hopkins was made president of his alma 
Mater in 1836 faute de mieux. Thirty-four 
years of age, he had been professor of moral 
and intellectual philosophy since 1830, but 
he was far from being a philosopher in any 
scholarly sense of that term. Indeed, he was 
far from being a scholar of any sort. He 
had once read a few pages of Kant, enough 
to discover that Kant was incomprehen- 
sible to him. But reading was an exercise 
in which he rarely indulged, except when 
the excitements of the Civil War drove 
him briefly to the newspapers. He found 
it quite possible to refute Hume, Darwin, 
and Huxley without bothering to find out 
what they had to say. 

Hopkins was not even learned in the 
realm of theology, although he was or- 
dained as a Congregational minister on the 
day of his inauguration and became a much 
sought-after lecturer on religious topics. His 
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piety was little disturbed by doctrine, The 
instruction he offered to Williams seniors 
throughout his thirty-six years as president 
and for the fifteen years of his life there- 
after was little concerned with the intellect, 
His interest was in the formation of “char- 
acter”; his aim—announced as he took 
office—was to run “a safe college.” 

For a long time Hopkins’ attitude and 
ambition appeared admirable to his trustees 
and his faculty, only one or two of whom 
Were men of any intellectual eminence. 
The classical course of study was taught in 
so dull and dispirited a fashion that few 
liberal values can have been realized. G. 
Stanley Hall’s verdict on his undergraduate 
years at Williams in the 1860's is devasta- 
ting. Religion was the dominant note, with 
prayer meetings at sunrise, prayer meetings 
at noontide, prayer meetings in the even- 
ing, and revival meetings whenever they 
could be whipped up, that is every few 
years or so. 

Yet change was taking place, change to 
which Hopkins adjusted—he was really no 
man to take a stand—although it usually 
made him uneasy, Thus the world entered 
the Williamstown wilderness in the form 
of students from the cities, and consolidated 
its position through the establishment of 
Greek letter fraternities, Practical interests 
pressed for attention, first expressing them- 
selves through extracurricular student ac- 
tivities, as in the realm of scientific inquiry, 
but slowly influencing the course of study. 
Organized athletics were developed by the 
undergraduates. The alumni formed an as- 
sociation and began to push their ideas. 
Toward the end of Hopkins presidential 
regime he found himself doubtfully hiring 
professors with scholarly training. The 
revolution was at hand. } 

As an administrator Hopkins proved, in 
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the end, to be a failure. Following the Civil 
War the fortunes of Williams declined 
precipitously, while those of other New 
England colleges were rising. The bene- 
factions of Amos Lawrence, Boston mer- 
chant and great admirer of Hopkins, 
helped, as did the somewhat unexpected 
largesse of the Great and General Court 
of Massachusetts in 1868, But the students 
were by then in rebellion, the faculty dis- 
affected, and the trustees shaken. Hopkins 
resigned just in time. He was to teach at 
Williams for fifteen more years, observing 
subsequent developments resignedly but 
without enthusiasm, continuing to promote 
the formation of “character” and leaving 
the cultivation of the intellect to those who 
erroneously considered it important, 


William Allan Neilson, born in Scotland 
three years before Hopkins retired and 
four years before the founding of Smith 
College—of which he was to become presi- 
dent in 1917—always believed that intellect 
‘was important. He was also concerned with 
the development of “personalities.” A grad- 
uate of Edinburgh, he early emigrated to 
Canada whence, after a few years of school- 
mastering, he moved to Harvard. There he 
took his Ph.D. in English in 1898. A year 
of teaching at Bryn Mawr—where he 
learned to despise that astonishing woman, 
President M. Carey Thomas—followed. 
Then appointments at Harvard, Columbia, 
and Harvard again. Mrs. Thorp’s book, 
however, emphasizes his twenty-two years 
at Smith where, for a season during his ad- 
ministration, she was Director of Publicity 
and Assistant Professor of English. Her ad- 
miration for her subject is enormous, but 
she is not cloying. As a writer, her skill 
considerably surpasses that of Professor Ru- 
dolph. 

Neilson differed enormously from Hop- 
kins. He was cultivated and urbane. He 
possessed charm and wit. Religious in the 
best sense of the term, he adhered to no 
denomination. He liked whiskey and cigars. 
He was active in reform movements, 
whereas Hopkins never got involved even 
in the slavery issue! He was a scholar. 


In fact Neilson was so excellent a scholar 
that all his friends, beginning with Charles 
W. Eliot, advised him not to accept the 
offer that came to him from Smith when 
he was forty-eight years old. His editions 
of Shakespeare had established a solid repu- 
tation. He had assisted Eliot—perhaps borne 
the major burden—in producing The Har- 
vard Classics. He was, after he went to 
Smith, to become editor of Webster’s New 
International Dictionary. He was a brilliant 
teacher. 

Yet Neilson chose to turn to administra- 
tion, and in administration, he was also a 
remarkable success, at least after some origi- 
nal fumbling. He built a faculty of out- 
standing quality and esprit de corps. He 
encouraged liberalization of the liberal arts 
curriculum without promoting any new 
“plans”—he was skeptical of “plans.” He 
ran the college with a minimum of admin- 
istrative fuss, feathers, and machinery, rely- 
ing heavily on the skillful aides he so care- 
fully selected. He was adored by the Smith 
students, with whom he kept in close touch 
and whom he treated as persons. He en- 
couraged the alumnae to maintain an active 
interest in their college but never yielded 
to excited pressure from that quarter when, 
for example, there was occasional demand 
that shocking professors’ heads should roll. 
As chairman of his own board of trustees 
he commanded support as warm as it was 
undeviating. He enlarged and beautified 
the campus, both architecturally and in 
terms of landscaping. 

But with all this activity Neilson found 
time, too, for the expression of wider in- 
terests. Adult education and mental hy- 
giene were causes in which he was influ- 
entially concerned. He devoted energy to 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, was for several 
years (before 1934) honorary president of 
the Institute for Cultural Relations with 
Russia, and was not afraid to show his sym- 
pathy with Sacco and Vanzetti. He was ac- 
tive in various associations and foundations 
concerned with the improvement of higher 
education. To such causes he turned his full 
attention during the years between his re- 
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tirement in 1934 and his death seven years 
later. 

One puts these books down wondering 
what the conversation would have been 
like if Neilson had ever found himself on 
the other end of Hopkins’ log! One turns 
away from them wondering what the col- 
lege president of the twenty-first century 
will be like! 

Kari W. Bicetow 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Education and Sociology, by Emile 
Durkheim. Translation and introduc- 
tion by Sherwood D. Fox. Glencoe, 
Illinois, The Free Press, 1956. 163 pp. 
$3.50. 


Half a century ago Emile Durkheim, the 
eminent French sociologist, was appointed 
to the chair of Science of Education at the 
Sorbonne. He had already won recognition 
for his publications on sociological method, 
suicide, and the analysis of the social di- 
visions of labor, These and his subsequent 
publications have had a major impact on 
English and American sociological think- 
ing. Curiously enough, however, Durk- 
heim’s academic career was devoted almost 
entirely to the teaching of pedagogics, an 
area in which he published nothing which 
has attracted attention comparable to that 
aroused by his other studies. It seems fair 
to say that his influence on American edu- 
cation has been negligible, partly because 
his writings have been unavailable, partly 
because the psychological orientation of 
American education excluded competing 
conceptual systems, and partly because the 
existing spirit of the times, with its empha- 
sis upon the individual and social reform, 
did not provide a congenial environment 
for the development of a social science of 
education. But times have changed, and one 
evidence of this fact is the expanded influ- 
ence of Durkheim’s approach within 
American sociology. It is reasonable to ex- 
pect that this increased influence will find 
itself reflected in those areas of education 


with which social science is concerned, and 
for this reason, if for no other, the trans- 
lation of and introduction to Education and 
Sociology by Sherwood D. Fox is wel- 
comed. 

The present volume was first issued in 
Paris in 1922. It consisted of four articles 
(published between 1903 and 1911) which 
were collected and introduced by Paul Fau- 
connet. These essays do not constitute a 
definitive analysis of the sociology of edu- 
cation. They represent, in fact, the applica- 
tion to education of basic sociological and 
scientific insights of other studies. 

Perhaps the most important question with 
which we should concern ourselves is the 
relevance of Durkheim’s position to cur- 
rent educational thinking. But before we 
can do this it is necessary to summarize 
briefly the problems he considered. It was 
his contention that the ends of education 
are wholly social and consist of the influ- 
ence of adults upon youth. He writes, “Its 
object is to arouse and to develop in the 
child a certain number of physical, intel- 
lectual and moral states which are de- 
manded of him by both the political society 
as a whole and the special milieu for which 
he is specifically destined.” But he rejects 
as a fallacy that there is an ideal education 
equally applicable to all men. Since socie- 
ties vary in time and place, so also must 
education vary to meet the needs of the 
society. Hence education is also a function 
of time and place. “Education is, then, 


only the means by which society prepares, 


within the children, the essential conditions 
of its very existence.” Education does not 
perfect the inherent capabilities of each in- 
dividual, but is “faced with a tabula rasa” 
and must create “in man a new being.” Nor 
can education be outside “the conditions of 
normal life,” for it must assure that the 
community of ideas and sentiments, them- 
selves the product of a common life with 
historic causes, are transmitted to oncom- 
ing generations. The State has a paramount 
interest in the process, since collective life 
is impossible if education is on an individual 
or family basis, The educator must recog- 
nize the serious nature of his task, which 
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demands a sense of duty and dignity and 
an appreciation of his moral authority and 
purpose as an agent of society. 

Durkheim recognized three aspects of the 
educative process: the practice of educa- 
tion, the scientific study of its genesis and 
function, and pedagogy. He concluded that 
since we lack an adequate science of edu- 
cation, pedagogy must carry the bur- 
den of presenting practical theories and 
programs, Their purpose should not be to 
preach what should be, a characteristic of 
so much contemporary pedagogy, nor to 
describe the nature of things, but through 
reflection upon knowledge and experience 
to orient educational practices and to di- 
rect their creative functions. An adequate 
pedagogy is based upon history, an under- 
standing of current social movements, and 
the methods of psychology for transmitting 
pedagogical ideals. 

These ideals, however, can be explained 
only through understanding the social struc- 
ture. It is society which creates the model 
which educators must reproduce. Thus it 
is to sociology, Durkheim reasons, that edu- 
cators must turn to gain the knowledge 
and understanding of the common ideas and 
sentiments which it is their responsibility 
to transmit. 

The appraisal of the relevance of Durk- 
heim’s ideas to current educational practice 
and pedagogy is beset with some difficulties. 
Very great progress has been made in some 
dimensions of education since he wrote, a 
half-century ago. Some of these changes 
were anticipated in his writings. Pedagogy, 
however, continues to exhibit many of the 
same characteristics about which he com- 
plained. In addition, we have made only 
limited progress toward a science of edu- 
cation. His basic concepts of the relation 
between education and society remain to 
be proved. Their validation is dependent 
upon types of research not yet realized. For 
this reason, if for no other, Durkheim’s 
theories should become understood by 
American educators, for they provide sig- 
nificant orientation for modern education. 

Soron T. KIMBALL 
Teachers College, Columbia 


How to Get Better Schools, by David B. 
Dreiman. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1956. xvii + 267 pp. $3.50. 


The history of the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools is the 
inspiring story of dedicated Americans 
working together for the cause of public 
education. The amazing record of their 
achievements might well be taken as evi- 
dence that the Commission had become, as 
James Bryant Conant declared in 1949 it 
could become, “the most important move 
for the advancement of public education 
taken in the last fifty years.” How to Get 
Better Schools records this significant con- 
temporary development in American pub- 
lic education, 

In a deeper sense, however, this book 
does much more than just chronicle the 
important work of the National Citizens 
Commission in the field of education; it 
demonstrates the simple truth that the citi- 
zen in a democracy can still make a mighty 
contribution to the solution of public prob- 
lems. In an age when man feels unable to 
cope with his social problems, this is an 
important demonstration. 

Since its beginnings the Citizens Com- 
mission has had great faith in the intelli- 
gence, willingness, and power of the aver- 
age citizen to solve his school problems. 
Roy E. Larsen, chairman of the Commis- 
sion, explains in the Foreword to this book 
that the Commission recognized in the be- 
ginning that its success hinged entirely upon 
its ability to arouse local citizen activity in 
bettering public education. In his words, the 
Commission was to be “a catalytic agent, a 
clearinghouse, an encourager of independ- 
ent, democratic action.” Proof that the 
Commission’s faith in the average citizen 
was not unfounded is seen in Part I of 
this book, where Dreiman describes the en- 
couraging results of citizen action in the 
school systems of Corning, New York, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; New Canaan, 
Connecticut; Houston, Texas; and Bellevue, 
Washington. 

From the efforts of these and many thou- 
sands of other communities, the National 
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Citizens Commission has learned a great 
deal about the art of building better schools. 
One of the chief values of How to Get 
Better Schools is that it reveals the secrets 
of this newly discovered art in such careful 
detail that any group of citizens now can 
take with confidence the steps necessary to 
get better schools in their community. Here 
are found the tested and proved techniques 
they can use in wrestling with problems re- 
lated to organizing local and state citizens’ 
committees, conducting winning campaigns 
for more school support, working with 
school boards, and getting enough good 
teachers, classrooms, and teaching materials, 
and enough money to pay for these educa- 
tional items, Dreiman has drawn these tested 
methods for citizen action from the fifteen 
Working Guides that the Commission pub- 
lished. Though much of the descriptive ma- 
terial and the excellent illustrations in the 
original Guides had to be omitted, the es- 
sential facts are here, making this, in the 
reviewer's opinion, the most valuable, com- 


pact, do-it-yourself handbook available on 
the subject of “how to get better schools.” 

Certainly if ever a book deserved the 
widest possible audience, this one does. 
Great and serious problems still face our 
public schools. Americans everywhere must 
help to meet these continuing educational 
challenges. And as Dreiman reminds us, 
this is not just a struggle over schools; it is 
really a battle for the very preservation of 
our democratic way of life. How is free- 
dom to survive and democracy to be made 
secure, he asks, without a rich and vital 
education to nourish them? To the extent, 
therefore, that citizens are willing and able 
to assume their responsibilities in promoting 
public education, to that extent will the fu- 
ture of both our schools and our democracy 
be secure. How to Get Better Schools 
makes an important contribution at this 
time by inspiring in Americans the will to 
assume these responsibilities. 

Ricuarp K, SECKINGER 
Bethune-Cookman College 


H Books Received for Review 


Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, “Issues Before the Eleventh Gen- 
eral Assembly,” International Concilia- 
tion, No. 510. 

Davies, Rupert E. (ed.), An Approach to 
Christian Education (A symposium). 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1956. 
159 Pp. $4.75. 

Durrell, Donald D., Improving Reading In- 
struction. Yonkers, World Book Co., 
1956. 402 pp. 

Edelston, H., Problems of Adolescents. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1956. 
174 pp. $4.75. 

Engelhardt, N. L. and Engelhardt, N. L. 
Jr., Leggett, Stanton, School Planning 
and Building Handbook. New York, 
Dodge Books, 1956. 626 pp. $12.75. 

Financing Education in the Public Schools. 
A Symposium Conducted by the Tax In- 
stitute, Princeton, N. J., 1956. 183 pp. 
$5.00. 

Hall, Robert K. and Lauwerys, J. A. (eds.), 
Education and Economics. The Year- 
book of Education. Yonkers, World 
Book Co. 595 pp. 

Hindle, Brooke, The Pursuit of Science in 


Revolutionary America, 1735-1789. 
Chapel Hill, N. C., The University of 
North Carolina Press. 410 pp. $7.50. 

Hutchins, Robert M., Freedom, Education, 
and the Fund. Essays and Addresses, 
1946-56. New York, Meridian Books, 
1956. 241 pp. $1.25. 

Jorgenson, Lloyd P., The Founding of 
Public Education in Wisconsin. Madison, 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
1956. 252 pp. A 

Love, Donald M., Henry Churchill King 
of Oberlin. New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1956. 300 pp. $4.50. 

Marrou, H. I. (Translated by George 
Lamb), A History of Education in An- 
tiquity. Sheed and Ward: New York, 
1956. 466 pp. $7.50. 

Nathan, Beatrice Stephens, Tales of a 
Teacher. Chicago, Henry Regnery Co., 
1956. 302 pp. $4.00. 

Osborne, Ernest G., Understanding Your 
Parents, New York, Association Press, 
1956. 122 pp. $1.75. , 

Schonell, F. Eleanor, Educating Spastic 
Children. New York, Philosophical Li- 
brary. 242 pp. $6.00. 


Producing Opera in the College 


Louis H. Huser 


A NEEDED addition to the material now available on a subject of growing 
interest. Producing Opera in the College constitutes a handbook on this 
subject, from initial steps to final performance. The author has drawn on his 
experience as conductor and producer of college and community opera to 
provide practical information and suggestions on all aspects of college 
opera: management, financing, publicity, coaching, coordinating drama and 
music, conducting, lighting, set design. Dr. Huber’s brief history of opera in 
college is illuminating, and the detailed analysis he offers of ten operas that 
are particularly suitable for college use and yet are seldom heard in America 
is interesting and helpful. 128 pages Illustrated $3.75 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK 27 


CASE STUDIES IN COLLEGE STUDENT-STAFF 
RELATIONSHIPS 


Edited by Ester Lroyn-Jones, Rut Barry, AND BEVERLY Wor 


A collection of 22 sketches of critical moments in campus relationships. iS pore in 
brief, well-written case studies are various administrative officers, faculty members, students, 
and members of the community. The reader becomes an active participant in the case situ- 
ations, as he ponders what should be done, how, and by whom to improve relationships on 
the campus. Each case study is followed by a group of questions designed to initiate discussion, 
challenge prejudices, and stimulate constructive t ought. 117 pages Paper $2.00 


CASE STUDIES IN HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Edited by Estner Lioyp-Jones, RUTH BARRY, AND Beverty WoLF 


The 26 situational case studies in this book are based upon actual incidents in junior and 
senior high schools and lend themselves to either individual or group study. Questions follow- 
ing the case studies will stimulate discussion about the pressures and motivations of the indi- 


viduals in each instance. f 
This realistically written book is designed to enable all members of a school community 

to work together toward more wisdom and insight for the situations they must face. 
135 pages Paper $2.00 


Series in Guidance and Student Personnel Administration 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27 


A NEW BASIS OF SUPPORT FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 


THAD L. HUNGATE 
CONTROLLER, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 


The author sets up objective measures of actual support and ability to finance 
higher education in the states—measures which enable the reader to: 


port higher education for youth. 
see bases for federal aid to equalize opportunities for _ 
higher education. É 


Part I of the study presents the background of the problem, a broad overview 
of current practice, a summary and interpretation of the issues emerging from 
the analysis, and proposals for action. Part II sets forth in text, summarizing 
tables, and charts the statistics on effort and support by states. In the Ap- 
pendices are twelve master tables upon which the presentation of Part II rests. 


Paper bound $1.50 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27 


INDIVIDUALIZING READING INSTRUCTION IN THE CLASS- 


ROOM. Script by Irene Vite. Supervision by Atice Mier, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia. 2 reels, 16 mm., black and white. $90.00* 


Shows first graders making rapid progress in learning to read through an indi- 
vidualized approach. Four readers have their time alone with the teacher—a time 
to read from books they have selected—while the other children in the class 
proceed with an activity period of their own planning. The audience sees how 
the teacher tests the four children’s grasp of main ideas, helps with word attack 
and phonics, and encourages fluency in oral reading. 


This film will prove especially helpful to elementary school teachers (pre-service 


and in-service), reading specialists, curriculum workers, administrators, and 
parents. 


Produced by 


BUKEAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, N. Y. 


* To rent a print of this film, consult your local educational film library. 


s major emphases are outstanding in 
an important new book by Arthur Jersild of Teachers 
College, Columbia University . .. THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
ADOLESCENCE. Dr. Jersild examines adolescence in terms 
of (1) objective observations and findings, 

(2) the growing concept of self, and (3) the relation of 
adolescence to all stages of development. This 

approach is unified by a constant focus on 

the adolescent as a person, and on his attempt to 
understand and accept himself. A professor who read the 
manuscript commends this approach: “The book is as far 
removed as possible both from a purely descriptive 
psychology of adolescence (although the author's 
familiarity with his field is evident throughout) 

and from the so-called ‘psychology of adjustment.’ 
Clearly, such a text has much to offer not only students 
and teachers of adolescent psychology but also the 
adolescents themselves.” We believe that THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF ADOLESCENCE, published in January, is, as another 
professor commented after reading the manuscript: 

“a book of which Macmillan can well be proud.” 


Another new Macmillan book (ready this Spring) is 
DEVELOPING A HIGH-SCHOOL CORE PROGRAM by Lucile 
L. Lurry, Supervisor of the Core Program for the Prince 

George’s County Board of Education in Maryland, and 

Elsie J. Alberty of The Ohio State University. This 

practical, knowledgeable book covers the theoretical 

basis of the core program, while highlighting its 

specific goals and techniques. 


Whether or not your particular province is art education, 

you'll be interested in the Third Edition of CREATIVE AND 
MENTAL GROWTH by Viktor Lowenfeld of Pennsylvania State 
University. This authoritative guide to every stage 

of a child’s creative growth is now applicable to 

secondary as well as elementary schools, Ready Spring 1957, 


Write to The Macmillan Company, 6o Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, for examination copies. 
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i New WMeGRAW-HILL Zooks 


ADMINISTERING THE PEOPLE'S SCHOOLS 


By ALBERT L. AYARS, Education Director, Hill & Knowlton, Inc. McGraw-Hill Series in Education, 
In press 


A very readable, practical approach to school administration intended for use as a handbook for 
the novice in school administration and to serve as a reference for superintendents and princi- 
pals. It interrelates administration, supervision, curriculum, and instruction, making clear the 
responsibilities of the superintendent in each, It enables the new administrator to see his task 
in its legal and philosophical setting and gives him the tools to cope with realities facing him. 


SCHOOL PROBLEMS IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


By LLOYD COOK and ELAINE COOK, Wayne University. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. In press 


A study of human relation problems and solutions in and about schools. Here are concrete cases 
gathered by the authors, and data from the social sciences. Part One defines human relations 
education. Part Two, the basic division, consists of nine case-centered chapters. Part Three deals 
with the teacher-leader role in “change action.” Highly recommended for human-relation courses 
in school administration and social education. 


THE CHILD IN THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS 


By DANIEL A. PRESCOTT, University of Maryland. In press 


Written by a leading authority in the field of Child Development, this new book has been called 

‘one of the few really great professional books of our generation.” Richly illustrated with actual 
cases on child study, it is divided into four parts: a) The Educative Process, showing the com- 
plexity of the teacher’s task; b) Understanding Children; c) Human Development, on behavior 
and adjustment; d) Improving the Educative Process. 


HOW CHILDREN LEARN: An Educational Psychology 


By ARDEN N. FRANDSEN, Utah State Agricultural College. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. In press 


A text Dara designed for prospective elementary school teachers, Develops an integrated 
theory of learning, which will increase understanding of how children learn and improve skills 
in guiding children in learning. The book begins with a discussion of objectives toward which 
children should strive. It then considers the kinds of learning activities by which these objectives 
can best be obtained, followed by an integrated theory of learning. It is a thorough effort to 


apply the whole background of the science of | i a i sychologists 
and educators, to more effective teaching, E T DoE by Poe 


Send for copies on approval 
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Psychoanalysis and the Future of Education* 
GOODWIN WATSONt 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CO-DIRECTOR, INSTITUTE OF GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY 


ig 1s remarkable that the discipline of that each of our separate urges has a drive 
psychoanalysis, which over a half and intelligence of its own; or that ideas 
century has revealed so much about the actually reside, as such, in a subcon- 
dynamics of child life, should have had so scious.” This author, although teaching 
little direct impact upon education. Two educational psychology in one of our 
well-recommended textbooks in educa- best-known universities, apparently has 
tional psychology, both published in never felt impelled to read enough psy- 
1956, were lying on my desk as I began choanalytic literature to achieve a clear 
this article. In the index of one, written grasp of its basic concepts. Contrast the 
by a professor in an excellent college for sentence quoted above—too typical of 
teachers, neither “psychoanalysis” nor what is being given most teachers in 
“Freud” is listed. Of the 700 pages in the training, even today—with Ernest Jones's 
other, only 4 are given to the theories of | masterful two-sentence summary of 
psychoanalysis. These conclude with the Freud’s discoveries: 
revealing sentence: “Many people rebel, “The images of the innocent babe or 
for instance, when asked to believe that unfolding plant have been replaced by 
the child has a very elaborate sexual life; more sympathetic and living ones of crea- 
* This article (with slight differences) was tures pathetically struggling, ‘with no 
originally prepared at the request of the Editor language but a cry,’ to achieve the self- 
of Psychoanalysis, who has kindly consented to contro] and inner security that civilized 
its simultaneous publication in Teachers Col- : j 
lege Record. man has so far attempted in vain to at- 
t Professor Watson was responsible for the tain. And the infant is urged to accom- 
organization of the Consultation Center at plish in five years of life what civilized 
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plished in a period ten thousand times as 
long.” + 

Freud’s influence has filtered into 
teacher education by indirection. Resist- 
ance has been reduced by dilution. The 
present writer’s study? of textbooks in 
educational psychology published during 
the decade 1920-29 showed an average of 
only 4 pages describing some kinds of 
unconscious factors in motivation; those 
published since 1950 show a tenfold in- 
crease in attention, with an average of 46 
pages per textbook on this topic. The 
general field of mental hygiene was al- 
lotted only 7 pages in the average text a 
generation ago; the average today is 53 
pages on mental hygiene. Teachers using 
the 1956 text which does not refer to 
Freud will nevertheless be taught some- 
thing about “rationalization,” “displaced 
hostility,” “self punishment,” “repres- 
sion,” “projection,” “regression,” “fan- 
tasy,” and “compulsiveness.” Teachers 
are undoubtedly being exhorted to study 
the causes of emotionally disturbed be- 
havior, but few are yet being given the 
necessary tools and training. 

It is tempting now to predict that the 
barriers are at last giving way and that 
education is on the verge of a rapid as- 
similation of the essential insights of psy- 
choanalysis. But the realism so carefully 
cultivated in psychoanalytic training 
makes us skeptical. In a recent review of 
the relation of psychoanalysis to the so- 
cial sciences? we find the observation 
that, while it is now “fashionable” in so- 


1Ernest Jones, Sigmund Freud: Four Cen- 
tenary Addresses (New York, Basic Books, 
1956), p. 145. 

2 Goodwin Watson, “Educational Psychol- 
ogy: General Theory,” Review of Educational 
Research, June, 1956, XXVI:241-46. 

3 C. S. Hall and G. Lindzey, “Psychoanalytic 
Theory and Its Applications in the Social Sci- 
ences.” In Handbook of Social Psychology, 
& ys ed. (Cambridge, Mass., 1954), 

h. IV. 


cial psychology textbooks to acknowl- 
edge Freud as having been a genius 
contributing most significant and funda- 
mental insights, one actually finds in the 
work of social psychologists little close 
attention to psychoanalytic formulations. 
In the study of education, also, Freud is 
praised more freely than he once was, but 
there is still little use of psychoanalytic 
concepts in guiding practice or defining 
research. This technique of substituting 
verbal deference for genuine acceptance 
is not unfamiliar to observers with psy- 
choanalytic orientation. Resistance is 
hardy and resourceful. 

Given more favorable consideration 
and enough time, six lines of develop- 
ment of psychoanalytic theories in educa- 
tion can be foreseen. 


CONCEPTION OF CONFLICT 
IN LEARNING 


Most academic learning theory has 
been naively one-sided. A popular view 
of the mind as a blank tablet of wax upon 
which experience engraves its impressions 
still persists. The child is still seen by 
many parents and some curriculum mak- 
ers as a more or less passive receptacle 
for subject matter. 

The more scientific theories of condi- 
tioning and stimulus response still view 
learning as an almost unresisting con- 
formity along easily determined paths, 
with the energies coming from outside 
the system. It is true that E. L. Thorndike 
formulated a law of “readiness,” but this 
referred to the readiness of a specific 
neural connection (for example, sufficient 
myelinization; not in refractory phase) 
or an expectancy “set,” rather than to 
central personality determinants. Even 
Gestalt theory, while crediting the learn- 
er with a far more complex and organized 
perceptual and cognitive structure, failed 
to achieve a dynamic interpretation. 
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Out of psychoanalytic therapy stems 
an insight which may be expected even- 
tually to bring considerable comfort as 
well as guidance to discouraged teachers. 
Nothing is clearer during therapy—which 
is, after all, an important kind of teach- 
ing—than that the patient resists evi- 
dence which disturbs hard-won com- 
placency or arouses fresh anxiety. One 
of Freud’s first discoveries was that the 
neurotic who seems to want to get better, 
still opposes attempts to help him. Quite 
normal children, adolescents, and adults 
also experience learning as a conflict be- 
tween a desire to hold onto the more or 
less satisfactory ways of the past and a 
need to meet the upsetting demands of 
the new. When educators have devel- 
oped a theory of learning which takes 
due account of resistance, a more dy- 
namic and insightful pedagogy may 
emerge. 

An interesting battle seems in prospect 
between those advocates of “progressive 
education” who have thought of all learn- 
ing as properly made pleasant and those 
even more progressive—closer to Dew- 
ey’s insight—who achieve the psycho- 
analytic view of what it costs a complex 
system to undergo marked readjustment 
and reorganization. One substantial gain 
will be clearer recognition that resistance 
to learning does not necessarily imply 
stupidity or incorrigible meanness. We 
may expect from teachers a more patient 
and sympathetic understanding of the 
learning conflict, resembling that which 
good therapists give their patients. 


TRANSFERENCE (PARATAXIS) A 
CENTRAL FACTOR IN LEARNING 


_In psychoanalytic therapy the emo- 
tional relationship which the patient ex- 
periences toward the therapist is an es- 
sential factor in overcoming resistance 
and achieving insight into unconscious 


projection. The parallel, of course, is to 
be found in the pupil’s relationship to 
the teacher. Educators have long recog- 
nized, in a general way, that the feeling 
of pupils toward the teacher has some 
importance. Parents commonly inquire, 
after the first day of school, “How do 
you like your teacher?” As the contribu- 
tions of psychoanalysis are assimilated, 
education may be expected to show more 
discriminating attention to the nature 
and source of the pupil-teacher feeling. 
Redl has proposed ten categories of 
“central-person” role, most of which 
correspond to possible teacher-pupil re- 
lationships. A teacher may be, for ex- 
ample, a direct love object, a strict 
superego figure, an ego ideal, or an ego- 
helper. Almost regardless of what the 
teacher intends to be, each pupil will at 
first project upon his teacher a role which 
arises out of the experience of that child 
with other significant adults. This dis- 
torted personal perception (which Sulli- 
van has called “parataxis”) inevitably af- 
fects the child’s reaction to whatever the 
teacher may be trying to convey. 
Whether the pupil learns, and what he 
learns, depend in large measure on a 
variable factor which pedagogy has 
blithely taken for granted. 

It is, of course, difficult to work out 
techniques for discerning and responding 
to the shifting emotional perceptions of 
a score or more of pupils reacting si- 
multaneously to a teacher. Still, recent 
progress in sociometrics encourages the 
hope that instruments may be devised 
which will help teachers become aware 
of far more than meets the naked eye. 
Psychoanalysis is moving toward more 
group therapy, and the position of the 
group therapist is closer to that of the 
teacher. Each, to follow the changing 
transference patterns, needs the aid of 
new techniques such as the role-inven- 
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tory being developed by Bach at the In- 
stitute of Group Psychotherapy in Bed- 
ford Hills, California. 

At the same time, the principal re- 
liance of psychoanalytic therapists, 
whether in individual or group treatment 
sessions, is upon minimizing behavior 
which would justify, and hence conceal, 
the predispositions of the patients. This 
affectively neutral role—neither seduc- 
tive nor rejecting, giving little praise and 
little scolding—is much more common 
in therapy than in teaching. Therapists 
have been aware, as teachers generally 
have not, that.an overactive role may 
hamper discovery of the role the pupil 
is projecting. Of even more importance 
in education is the fact that the pupil 
who learns on his own responsibility, and 
not primarily to win approval or to es- 
cape disapproval from the teacher, is 
better prepared for independent learning 
outside and beyond the schools. Both 
therapists and teachers want their clients 
to outgrow emotional dependence and to 
achieve a mature self-reliance which is 
less easily won if the therapist or teacher 
is over-directive. 


UTILIZATION OF INTRA-GROUP 
FEELINGS 


l The progress of psychoanalytic prac- 
tice from dyads to larger groups has 
brought increased attention to member- 
member relationships as a source of con- 
structive learning and therapy. When 
psychoanalysis dealt only with the prog- 
ress of a single patient in his relationships 
with the therapist, teachers who tried to 
apply psychoanalytic insights found 
themselves thinking mainly about confer- 
ences outside class with a single pupil or 
a single parent. While this was often 
helpful, it neglected—as we now are be- 
ginning to realize—an immense resource 
in the class itself. In group psychother- 


apy, the affections, jealousies, suspicions, 
and aggressive attacks of one member 
directed toward other members are the 
principal subjects of attention. Everyone 
must “listen with the third ear.” The 
very limited range of constructs which 
each member has carried into all interper- 
sonal relations—his stereotyped percep- 
tion of other people—becomes apparent 
as he again and again uses his few key 
patterns in reacting to other members of 
the group. Group members commonly 
perceive this kind of limitation in the 
social perceptions of others before recog- 
nizing it in themselves. In this and many 
other ways, group members become en- 
lightening and wholesome influences 
upon one another. As psychoanalysts be- 
come more competent in the constructive 
management and interpretation of inter- 
personal relations within groups, they 
will be able to contribute far more which 
teachers and other group leaders can 
carry over for direct application. 

Not only the therapist but also the 
group members themselves grow in their 
ability to discern and to clarify the feel- 
ings of others. For all the talk in educa- 
tion about improving human relations, 
fostering cooperation, and developing 
communication skills, very little has yet 
been done to enable pupils to react sen- 
sitively and constructively to the feelings 
of other pupils. If we can foresee class- 
rooms in which teachers will comment 
about as often to clarify feelings as tO 
expound subject matter, we can also hope 
for graduates who, in home life and on © 
boards and committees, will be better 
able to respond wisely to the feelings of 
their co-workers. 


EMOTIONAL COMMUNICATION 


Schools have traditionally been very 
much concerned with what Suzanne 
Langer has called “discursive thought’ 
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and denotative symbols. Pupils have been 
taught to define words precisely, to op- 
erate mathematical processes correctly, 
to reason logically, and to weigh evidence 
objectively. This is all very important, 
but it neglects some of the oldest and 
most fundamental processes of the mind, 
those which Langer has called “presenta- 
tional” or “expressive.” Beneath the super- 
ficial, rational, and technological mecha- 
nisms of our civilization lie stirrings of 
another sort. Biologically grounded, they 
antecede the patterns of any particular 
culture. Fromm has referred to the un- 
conscious symbolism of dreams and fan- 
tasy as “the Forgotten Language.” 
Schools are now busy teaching many 
languages: ancient Latin, modern French 
or Spanish, the vocabulary of each sci- 
ence, the symbols and formulae of math- 
ematics. Some day the Forgotten Lan- 
guage may reappear in schools and be 
recognized as more vital than any of the 
denotative systems. The poetry of Blake 
or Yeats, impressionistic art, modern 
dance or music all convey much that is 
not made explicit in words. Most educa- 
tion in primitive societies centered about 
presentational symbols such as myths of 
creation, legends of heroes, symbolic 
dances, religious rituals, magic rites, to- 
tems, and taboos. Given a curriculum 
composed so largely of “facts,” we may 
impoverish the learner’s experience and 
foster a shallow form of competence. 
What we foresee is certainly not a re- 
turn to the primitive but a new synthesis. 
Northrup, in his Meeting of East and 
West, voices the hope for a culture 
which will some day combine the tech- 
nological achievements of Western indus- 
trial society with some of the mystical 
insights and philosophical depth char- 
acteristics of the spiritual leaders of Hin- 
duism and Buddhism. The communica- 
tion between mother and nursing baby, 


or between two parents who have lost 
their child, is not less vital because it has 
nothing to do with spelling, reading, 
writing, pronunciation, enunciation, syn- 
tax, or grammar. Are schools inherently 
limited to the cultivation of only verbal 
communion? 


DIFFERENTIATION OF SELF 
FROM ROLE 


Professor Lionel Trilling, in the Freud 
Anniversary Lecture of 1955 before the 
New York Psychoanalytic Institute and 
Society,‘ acclaimed “Freud’s emphasis on 
biology as a liberating idea.” He notes 
how, “entranced by all that the idea of 
culture and the study of culture can tell 
us about the nature of man, we have been 
inclined to assign to culture an almost 
exclusive part in man’s fate.” Much mod- 
ern literature and the various philosophies 
of existentialism join psychoanalysis in 
recognizing inevitable conflicts between 
self and culture. It has been the recent 
fashion to say that Freud unhappily con- 
ceived the culture and its enforcing 
superego as too alien to the self. Yet there 
is a hard truth for education in Freud’s 
perception of some irreducible difference 
between the demands of the organism 
and those of socialization. “Pessimistic 
this new period of psychoanalytical 
thought may be,” concludes Trilling, 
“yet when we think of the growing 
power of culture to control us by seduc- 
tion or coercion, we must be glad and 
not sorry that some part of our fate 
comes from outside the culture.” Teach- 
ers along with therapists may well in- 
crease their respect for the non-conform- 
ist. The late Robert Lindner’s Prescription 
for Rebellion’ speaks with an angry 


4Lionel Trilling, Freud and the Crisis of Our 
Culture (Boston, The Beacon Press, 1955). 

5 Robert Lindner, Prescription for Rebellion 
(New York, Rinehart, 1952). 
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voice but gives impressive evidence of 
concern that “adjustment” should not 
mean passive acquiescence. Perhaps “re- 
bel” is not the best word for the life- 
affirming character, but as education as- 
similates psychoanalytic insights, schools 
will be increasingly concerned that pupils 
should develop the attitudes and behavior 
which Lindner called “aware, identified, 
skeptical, responsible, employed, and 
tense.” (“Tension” has become a bad 
word in mental hygiene, but Lindner uses 
it to designate discontent with the gap 
between what is and what might better 
be.) 

We all live in social systems, occupy- 
ing many “positions” for which certain 
role behavior is prescribed. Inevitably we 
take on many characteristics from these 
roles. But there remains a central core of 
what Erikson called “identity,” resisting 
too great diffusion into socially pre- 
scribed roles. Good education in the 
world of tomorrow will be increasingly 
concerned to conserve and to strengthen 
that firm inner selfhood. 


PREPARATION OF 
PSYCHOANALYTICALLY 
ORIENTED TEACHERS 


If, as urged in the five earlier proposi- 
tions, education in the future is to be 
based ona dynamic theory of new learn- 
ing struggling against resistance; fully 
aware of transference responses in pupils 
toward the teacher and toward other pu- 
pils; centering upon feelings and emo- 
tional communication; liberating creative 
selves from entanglement in conformity 
to role-expectations, then clearly teachers 
need a kind of training more like that 
given to other therapists. To urge teach- 
ers to meet emotional needs without giv- 
ing those teachers appropriate specialized 
training brings two dangers. One would 
be that teachers would again feel frus- 


trated by one more educational “ideal” 
which does not correspond to any prac- 
tical skills they have been taught. Even 
more serious is the other possibility—that 
eager teachers without adequate prepara- 
tion might plunge in anyhow and floun- 
der about in a maze of symbolism, inter- 
pretation, and relationships, succeeding 
only in making many bad matters worse. 

The first step may well be recognition 
of group psychotherapy for those teach- 
ers who want the deeper insight into 
themselves and others which such experi- 
ence usually contributes. In a large grad- 
uate course on “Education and Person- 
ality” offered at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, provision has been 
made in recent years for some students 
to substitute participation in therapy 
groups for other types of course require- 
ment. The results have been very en- 
couraging. Participants have reported 
that they gained more than they com- 
monly did in other courses. If the prepa- 
ration of a teacher is supposed to be 
packed into four college years with four 
or five courses carried each term, then 
it would not be excessive to permit one 
course meeting five hours a week 
throughout one year to be devoted to 
group psychotherapy. Because the focus 
is on actual emotional relationships and 
problems, the learning is far more vital 
and personal than in most lecture, text- 
book, or laboratory courses. An increas- 
ing number of teachers may be expected 
to go on for individual psychoanalysis in 
order to increase their awareness of for- 
merly unconscious dynamic factors in 
themselves. Another constructive step 
would be to recognize personal analysis 
as at least the equivalent of more course 
credits or “travel” for in-service salary 
increments. 

As psychoanalytic insight diffuses more 
effectively into education, more teachers 
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will find themselves wrestling with the 
kind of problem which Dr. Leonard 
Kornberg has discussed so brilliantly.° 
He conceives teaching as the organiza- 

ê Leonard Kornberg, A Class for Disturbed 


Children (New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1955). 


tion of interpersonal interactions in 
groups of three or more (the dyad is a 
different case) to convey meanings that 
meet personal needs and purposes. As he 
phrases it, “individual tutoring is ‘ther- 
apy’ and [all] forms of group treatment 
are ‘teaching.’” 


Brief Psychotherapy in Graduate 
Education* 


EVERETT DAKAN 


DIRECTOR, PSYCHOLOGICAL COUNSELING SERVICE, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


4 | \HERE are many necessary forms of 


academic, social, financial, and sit- 
uational counseling in educational in- 
stitutions. This discussion, however, is 
directed toward counseling dealing explic- 
itly with emotional problems of a more 
intrapsychic nature. Brief psychotherapy 
is a specific kind of service. Its purpose 
is to initiate the alleviation of emotional 
problems, and in an educational institu- 
tion this service is differentiated from 
whatever other counseling functions 
there may be. To the psychotherapist, 
individuals reveal the private and largely 
unexposed struggles of their selves in 
conflict. Anyone, or any institution, en- 
tering into such a relationship with indi- 
viduals needs to be sure that the skills of 
such a service are not artificially limited 
by the fact that it does not usually see 
the individual through whatever psycho- 
therapy is needed. The beginning phase 
of psychotherapy—the initial experience 
of the relationship, the defining of prob- 
lems—is a responsibility requiring more 
than good will and a few available staff 
hours. “Brief,” as used here, does not 
mean some process of quick cure. It 


* Dr. Dakan has had extensive training and 
experience in psychoanalytic psychotherapy, 
He also supervises clinical psychology students 
at Teachers College in their work with clients, 
He has done intensive psychotherapy with 
hospitalized patients, 
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means that definable whole of the psy- 
chotherapy process in which a person 
with emotional problems and a psycho- 
therapist define the problems with clar- 
ity, experience something of the possi- 
bilities of self-realization in a free 
relationship, and plan together whatever 
steps must be taken to make further 
growth possible. 

Psychotherapy is a specific method, 
the goal of which is the amelioration of 
distortions in the life of a person based 
on past experiences which thwart his 
creativeness and satisfaction in the pres- 
ent. This includes, particularly, distor- 
tions in interpersonal relationships. 


SITUATIONAL COUNSELING 


How do such problems differ from 
situational problems—the kind which can 
be handled rather readily by advisers or 
special services. Some examples of rou- 
tine situational problems are: i 

A person may need money for a partic- 
ular situation. A co-worker or faculty 
member can advise him about the proper 
resource for loans. i 

A student may want to join social 
groups in the institution or its environ- 
ment. A faculty member, fellow students, 
or some student personnel service can 
give helpful suggestions. 

Another student may experience anx- 
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iety about an examination and may talk 
with a faculty member who can explore 
the thoroughness of his studies. Or he 
may turn to fellow students who also 
have this anxiety and discover that part 
of the examination anxiety is a function 
of the academic culture. 

An individual may be reading slowly 
and finding that his studies are producing 
more and more headaches. This may, of 
course, be a problem of psychological 
motivation for his work, but it is pos- 
sible that the real need is for glasses, and 
so referral for eye examination is made. 

A teacher may be concerned with a 
discipline problem in teaching fifth-grade 
children. In a class or conference with a 
graduate faculty member regarding meth- 
ods of teaching he may work out a solu- 
tion to the problem. Or, in group discus- 
sions, he may find that the problem is 
general and learn ways in which others 
cope with classroom problems. 

These are the situational problems 
which individuals can solve on their own, 
or by getting information from others, 
or through the educational program. 
Such problems do not require psycho- 
therapy. Neither do those more properly 
clarified in professional counseling or the 
educational process. In this process, con- 
tinued judgment is necessary. 


EDUCATIONAL COUNSELING 


The faculty member who is training a 
person is concerned with the behavior of 
the individual and the effectiveness of 
this behavior in professional work. If 
there are interfering aspects of behavior, 
the teacher may recommend psychother- 
apy. He does not, however, attempt psy- 
chotherapy or restrict his judgment re- 
garding the adequacy of a person for his 
work. If necessary, he tells the student 
that he is proving inadequate and in what 
ways. This should be done whether or 


not the student is in psychotherapy. The 
educational counseling process, as distin- 
guished from psychotherapy, might be 
somewhat as follows: 

The educational expert listens to a 
professional problem with an ear to lo- 
cating the difficulty in the individual's 
professional practice. Suggestions may be 
made and the individual may try them 
with his own modifications and contri- 
butions. Such an educational counseling 
relationship may continue, depending on 
the interest and time of both the learner 
and the expert, as long as there appears 
to be a capacity to make constructive use 
of the expert. If stagnation or chaos 
arises, the expert may question and ex- 
amine his own approach and “teaching” 
in relation to the learner and his profes- 
sional problem. This may involve clarifi- 
cation of his expert knowledge, or per- 
haps clearing of some personal hurdles 
which stand in the way of constructive 
communication with the learner. If, on 
the other hand, the educational expert 
sees the barrier to the learner’s construc- 
tive professional growth as originating 
with some personality problem in the 
learner, he may point this out. If the 
learner is able to make use of this on his 
own, then continued progress is possible. 
If not, then the learner would be advised 
to make use of the independent service 
of psychotherapy, but whether or not he 
does so is up to him. The educational ex- 
pert retains the right and the responsi- 
bility to openly evaluate the capacity of 
the learner for his professional task. 


WHAT PSYCHOTHERAPY 
DEALS WITH 


Psychotherapy is a cooperating expe- 
rience along with the social and educa- 
tional functions of the college. The prob- 
lems dealt with in psychotherapy, 
however, differ from those discussed 
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previously. An individual, say a teacher 
in training, who, despite all he learns 
from other students and in classes, finds 
that the emotional spontaneity of children 
frightens him, may display little measur- 
able inadequacy as a professional teacher, 
although his own satisfaction and ulti- 
mately his capacity to encourage and 
permit growth in children are limited. 
The factors in his own background 
which make realization of feelings fright- 
ening need to be recognized and eradi- 
cated. The environment of this psycho- 
therapy experience must be independent 
of the evaluative functions necessary to 
the instructional work of the professional 
training program. 

Another individual, as the result of a 
frustrating childhood, may do an out- 
wardly delightful job with children in 
constructively making up for his own 
background. But with the parents of 
these children he may be confused, re- 
sentful, and withdrawn when construc- 
tive collaboration is available. 

A person who is frightened of the op- 
posite sex or is sexually impotent may 
function superficially quite well in our 
society and yet enjoy little personal sat- 
isfaction in human relationships. 

An individual who responds indiscrimi- 
nately to every authority with displays 
of fear or rage or submission reminiscent 
of his reactions to a fundamentally un- 
accepting, distant, and domineering par- 
ent may be blocked from any free col- 
laboration and creative relationship with 
authority, The energy and tension in- 
volved in this conformity may literally 
sap his emotional and physical health. 

The psychotherapy method begins in 
a relationship between a person (the 
client) with personal problems of livin 
and a person (the therapist) trained spe- 
cifically in understanding the psychology 
of human growth and personality devel- 


opment—his own and others, More par- 
ticularly, such training should include an 
extensive and intensive awareness of his 
own problems on the part of the thera- 
pist, achieved through the personal ex- 
perience of psychotherapy. The training 
also involves extensive supervision from 
advanced competent psychotherapists, 
The relationship between the psycho- 
therapist and client must be confidential 
if it is to reach the ultimate area of diffi- 
culty. Situational problems may be cen- 
trally included in the initial phase of the 
relationship. In this case the therapist en- 
deavors to recommend sources of infor- 
mation and service which will be helpful. 
During this initial clearing-away process 
the therapist is alert to signs of neurotic 
or pathological difficulty in the individ- 
ual. He makes it possible, through his 
recognition of these areas, for the indi- 
vidual to face or deal with them. If the 
individual wants help with these prob- 
lems—and the experience of institutions 
where competent service is provided is 
that he does—the relationship then moves 
in the direction of trying to understand 
the nature of the personality problem 
and something of its possible genesis. ] 
Psychotherapy concretely begins with 
an interview of 45 to 6o minutes dura- 
tion. It may take several such interviews 
before an individual feels enough trust in 
the therapist to reveal the fundamental 
nature of the problem for which he seeks 
help. The person presenting such prob- 
lems usually feels inadequate or “bad” in- 
side and “weak.” Because the problems 
are generally associated with feelings 
which were unacceptable to important 
people in his past, he experiences shame 
in relating them to someone else. One of 
the necessary beginning phases of psy- 
chotherapy is the formulation of prob- 
lems with which psychotherapy can be 
useful in contradistinction to other serv- 
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ices available. In the process of defining 
a personality problem with the help of 
the therapist, the individual realizes that 
here is a problem which another individ- 
ual, who is trained and relatively free of 
the destructive traits of the important 
people in his past, can help him with. 
This is the beginning. phase of therapy 
and must be experienced before the long- 
term working-through of the problems 
can begin. 

Such a service may require from one to 
fifteen hours. The duration varies with 
the degree to which the person remains 
frightened or the problem obscure, and 
also, possibly, with the degree of in- 
tellectual and emotional sophistication 
which a person has about psychological 
help. 

Most of the people seen by such a serv- 
ice have symptoms which can be recog- 
nized as pathological: for instance, in- 
tense and inappropriate anxiety in some 
or many situations; depression; inappro- 
priate experiences of anger; inability to 
communicate ideas or feelings; blocking 
in concentration; unsatisfying and exces- 
sive acting out of needs; inability to re- 
late to the opposite sex or to one’s own 
sex; inability to relate freely to peers; 
inability to relate freely to authority; im- 
potence; grandiosity; inappropriate feel- 
ings of inferiority; morbid dependence or 
isolation; fear of loving and fear of being 
loved. 

One or more of such symptoms are ex- 
perienced to some degree by most peo- 
ple. For some, the genesis lies particularly 
in the uniquely negative factors in their 
own background. For others, the symp- 
toms are a function of the repressions, de- 
mands, and often subtly inhuman pres- 
sures of our culture. 

Whether one or both of these are pri- 
marily involved in the formulation of a 
Symptom, psychotherapy makes it pos- 
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sible to separate what is uniquely real- 
izable for a particular human being. This 
involves, on the one hand, understanding 
what underlies the distorted view a per- 
son may have of himself and of people in 
his background, and, on the other hand, 
risking the recognition and experience of 
heretofore censored or repressed feelings 
as they arise in current relationships with 
the therapist and others, Psychotherapy 
is concerned with not just what a person 
does, but why he does it. It means ex- 
amining the nature of the individual’s re- 
pressed and unconscious fears and emo- 
tional resources. 

Complex though the problems are 
which underlie such symptoms, the outer 
behavior of an individual may not show 
easily observable professional problems. 
Expectations of outer gross limitations, 
it is believed, are based on an oversimpli- 
fication of people’s potentials and lead to 
superficial conceptions of how problems 
are solved. We are not dealing with a 
group of goats in the midst of sheep. 
Mere listening which implies “You are 
different and therefore I cannot really 
involve myself with you” or manipula- 
tion will not free any human being. 
Rather, a real experience is necessary, 
whether through the reality of a teacher 
being direct and honest, or in the context 
of a relationship with a psychotherapist, 
where the purpose is explicitly to see 
what underlies human problems, 

As the problems are given some frame- 
work in the beginning, opening-up phases 
of psychotherapy, the individual experi- 
ences some change in the direction of 
freedom and sees reason to hope that his 
problems can be resolved. Some find this 
sufficient, at least temporarily. Others are 
prepared through this beginning experi- 
ence for further help. They can then mo- 
bilize motivation, emotional resources, 
and practical resources toward this end. 
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Psychological service also helps with 
the referral. The competency, training, 
and “person” of psychotherapists used 
for referrals must be known. Where there 
is reason to doubt the helpfulness of a re- 
ferral, the situation should be studied 
and, if it is concluded that the person’s 
competence is limited, he should no 
longer be used. The same applies to the 
evaluation of clinics used for referral. 
Some reasonable expectations of person- 
nel to whom students are referred would 
be: The psychotherapist should have per- 
sonally experienced constructive psycho- 
therapy with a competent person. He 
should have had intensive supervision 
from someone whose professional stand- 
ing and affiliations are known. It is be- 
lieved that a personal contact between 
the service and people used for referral 
is desirable. The psychotherapist should 
be someone who, given competent train- 
ing, is likely to appreciate the autonomy 
and potentialities of other human beings. 
When there is any question of physical 
involvement, either in association with 
the problem or independently, appro- 
priate medical referral must be used. 
} A psychotherapist is available to the 
institution as a resource for consultation 
regarding problems of an administrative 
nature. Occasionally individuals who are 
not amenable to psychotherapy, but are 
quite disturbed, create administrative 
problems. This is a situation with which 
the service can be helpful to faculty or 
administrators on a consultative basis, 
often without seeing the individual in- 
volved. Sometimes it is helpful for the 
professional staff to collaborate in evalu- 
ating a student. In such a case the student 
is apprised of the fact that the contact is 
not confidential. Always, however, con- 
tacts initiated by the interviewee are 
held confidential. 
The little red schoolhouse and its 


teacher had no psychotherapy service, 
That such a service was not available does 
not mean the children and teacher were 
free of personality problems. We have 
realized many needs in education which 
the little red schoolhouse and the training 
of its teacher did not provide. One of the 
primary realizations gaining increased ac- 
ceptance is the importance of the nature 
of the personal relationship between 
teacher and student. Institutions of higher 
education are emphasizing this. This reali- 
zation needs to be implemented with re- 
sponsible services dealing explicitly with 
personality problems standing in the way 
of growth. 

It is now known that people have ex- 
perienced change toward greater produc- 
tivity and freedom in interpersonal rela- 
tionships through psychotherapy. In one 
psychological service* more than 1100 
members of a graduate school of educa- 
tion have been seen in a period of six 
years. This included students of educa- 
tion and members of student families, 
faculty, and college staff. One problem 
which needs to be recognized in the es- 
tablishment and use of such a service is 
that, for the country as a whole, no mat- 
ter how many competent staff members 
there are, it is never possible to claim that 
each case is rounded out to a constructive 
end. There has been considerable apathy 
toward needs in this area of such propor- 
tion that any addition in service is never 
enough. Some conceptions of what would 
be a more adequate service have been de- 
veloped. There should be several coop- 
erating psychotherapists staffing such a 
service. They could possess different 
amounts of experience as long as all work 
is well supervised. The psychotherapists 
service should be looked upon as an open 
door leading to the fullest self-realization 
of which a person is capable and desirous. 

* At Teachers College, Columbia University- 
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Several staff members also would make 
it possible for individuals to choose the 
person with whom they can feel free and 
comfortable in discussing some of the 
most private yet important things in their 
lives. 

This service is often isolated, partly 
because cultural stereotypes surround- 
ing such help result in fear and embar- 
rassment. Perhaps the need for absolute 
confidentiality has contributed to this 
atmosphere of isolation. It is, however, 
possible to integrate psychotherapy with 
the instructional leadership of the insti- 
tution without violating confidence. 

If we are to honestly train people we 
must realize that there are problems 
which will not be solved by merely 
changing the situation or environment. 
There are means whereby people can be 
relieved of these problems, which are es- 
pecially the concern of institutions of 
professional education since they train 
one of the most significant interperson- 
ally involved groups in American life. 
The nature of these problems is such that, 
while the service dealing with them must 
be independent of the evaluation and 
training function of the institution, it is 
not in competition with these functions 
but is a constructive cooperating skill. 

The staff in psychotherapy can collab- 


orate with the faculty on the study of 
difficult situations and relationships which 
arise in the educational process. For in- 
stance, continuous “interdiscipline con- 
ferences” of staff of the service and fac- 
ulty to consider either specific cases or 
puzzling theoretical questions relative to 
the part personality plays in teaching 
might prove valuable. 

These conferences can take leadership 
in research into and interpretation of the 
place of psychological problems. The re- 
sults of this research and interpretation 
can well go beyond the confines of the 
institution itself in furthering an under- 
standing of the relationship between per- 
sonality problems and effective living and 
professional work in the schools and 
communities in which students of the in- 
stitution work. 

One of the possible distortions of all 
this would be to conceive of it as one 
grand set-up to foster conformity to a 
pattern of “accepted adjustment.” Such 
is not the goal. The psychotherapist and 
his client, specialists in psychotherapy, 
and specialists in education can collabo- 
rate constructively toward the goal of 
greater freedom, maturity, and self-reali- 
zation without finding it necessary to 
impose a particular pattern of interper- 
sonal relationships on others. 


Priorities in the Education of Teachers’ 


LEANDER L. BOYKIN 


DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF EDUCATION, SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY, BATON ROUGE 


REVIEW of the literature on teacher 
education reveals significant differ- 
ences of opinion among educators re- 


e 


garding many important issues and basic . 


problems in the education of teachers. 
These differences arise from many causes 
and leave little doubt as to the necessity 
for further experimentation. 

There is not yet, for example, unani- 
mous agreement on such issues and prob- 
lems as the amount of general education 
that should be required, what should be 
the nature and organization of profes- 
sional studies, whether there should be 
professionalized subject-matter courses, 
or content courses and special methods 
courses, how much and what kind of ob- 
servation and student teaching is needed, 
whether the curriculum should be basic- 
ally elective or prescribed, or whether 
the program of teacher education should 
embrace four or five years of prepara- 
tion. 

The lack of a clear conception of what 
is the best kind of education—general, 
specialized or professional—or what 
should be the content and breadth of 
such education is perhaps a reflection of 
the confusion that characterizes Ameri- 
can higher education in general. The 
rapid expansion of teachers colleges and 
the widening range of college and uni- 


* Dr. Boykin is the author of numerous re- 
search studies and a frequent contributor to 
professional journals in America and other 
countries. 
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versity course offerings in the teacher- 
education field have initiated a variety of 
conceptions regarding the character and 
amount of training that should be pro- 
vided. Certification standards, varying 
from state to state, have contributed to 
the diversity of patterns and concepts 
regarding what constitutes an effective 
teacher-education program. 

The threat of foreign ideologies to our 
way of life, and the resulting social and 
economic problems have also given rise 
to new conceptions of the role of teacher- 
education institutions in our democratic 
social order. 

While recognizing the need for syn- 
thesis, evaluation, re-examination, and a 
clearer conceptualization in the whole 
field of teacher education, the writer 
notes that four priority areas need im- 
mediate redirection and increased em- 
phasis if prospective teachers are to pos- 
sess the competencies necessary to meet 
successfully the demands and challenges 
of the present and the future. These are: 
(1) education for effective participation 
in a democratic society and for instruct- 
ing children in democratic living and 
citizenship; (2) a new orientation to cur- 
rent developments in child and adoles- 
cent growth and development, in cur- 
riculum, and in methods of teaching; (3) 
the role and significance of values in re- 
lation to the child; and (4) education for 
social-civic competence, particularly in 
the Southern states. 
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EDUCATION FOR EFFECTIVE 
PARTICIPATION 


The best way, undoubtedly, to pre- 
pare teachers for effective living and par- 
ticipation in a democratic society is to 
assure that their education takes place in 
an environment that embodies and per- 
mits the full development and realization 


of the principles, objectives, and values” 
inherent in our democratic way of life. g 


Only by engaging in democratic experi- 
ences, by living and learning in an en- 
vironment which permits the exercise 
and development of those competencies, 
abilities, knowledges, and skills essential 
in a democratic society, will prospective 
teachers be able to translate the ideals 
and values of democracy into a way of 
life. If during the formative years of 
their preparation prospective teachers are 
permitted to experience the reality of 
democracy, they will be able to pass on 
to children the values, beliefs, and ideals 
of our democratic faith. 

An environment conducive to the de- 
velopment of democratic behavior is 
characterized by more than a mere mys- 
tical appreciation of democracy. Demo- 
cratic behavior can be established only 
through a form of social organization 
that permits the use of democratic meth- 
ods and allows for and promotes the kind 
of experiences both within the college 
and in the larger community that will 
enable the student to understand how de- 
mocracy works, how opinions are shaped, 
how people learn to cooperate, and how 
individual preferences and community 
needs are reconciled. More than this, in 
the democratic environment, experiences 
are provided whereby students learn to 
understand fully the significance and 
functioning of the democratic ideal. In 
the college where education for effective 


democratic participation and preparation 


for teaching democracy are taking place 
the major purpose of administration, 
campus life, co-curricular activities, and 
classroom instruction is to develop the 
capacity for democratic performance 
rather than verbal democracy. An en- 
vironment in which prospective teachers 
learn the ways of democratic living is 
one in which they are taught responsible 
action through the performance of as- 
signed tasks and the efficient handling of 
situations. Here they share in the policy- 
making activities of the college, along 
with administrative officials and faculty, 
participate in the intelligent planning of 
the school’s purposes and program; and 
are accorded the dignity and worth to 
which their inherent rights as human per- 
sonalities entitle them. Through coopera- 
tive student government, membership on 
committees, and cooperation with fac- 
ulty in methods of disciplinary control, 
opportunities are provided for prospec- 
tive teachers to put into practice the 
principles of democratic action. In the 
classroom, preparation for democratic 
living and teaching is reflected in meth- 
ods, techniques, and teacher-pupil rela- 
tionships. Ample opportunity is provided 
to discuss and consider controversial is- 
sues, to understand the role and activities 
of pressure groups, and to acquire the 
intergroup knowledges, techniques, and 
skills essential to democratic behavior. 


NEW ORIENTATIONS 


Traditionally, courses in child and 
adolescent psychology have been taught 
from the point of view of the psycholo- 
gist. For the most part the objectives set 
forth, the topics to be covered, the con- 
cepts to be stressed, and the disciplines to 
be acquired have been narrowly con- 
ceived. As a result the preparation of the 
prospective teacher has been inadequate 
to meet the requirements for effective 
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teaching in schools of a dynamic, free, 
democratic society. 

The fields of anthropology, sociology, 
social work, psychiatry, pediatrics, ge- 
netics, anatomy, and physiology have 
joined forces to unravel the mysteries of 
human development and to provide a 
new point of view regarding the devel- 
opment of the child as a unique individual 
and the forces which affect his behavior 
and cause him to be unique. Known as 
the “child development” point of view, 
this eclectic, interdisciplinary approach is 
concerned with the whole child—his in- 
tellectual, social, physical, emotional, and 
spiritual growth. 

An understanding of, belief in, and ac- 
ceptance of the child development point 
of view should be an essential part of the 
basic philosophy of every teacher. Teach- 
ers can have only limited effectiveness in 
organizing a developmental program un- 
less they know the culture and class ways 
of the social system in which children 
are being reared, the demands, expecta- 
tions and value patterns of their peer cul- 
ture, the motivational determinants re- 
sulting from the dynamics of the “self” 
as a human organism, and the relationship 
of the facts and concepts of child devel- 
opment to the curriculum, classroom or- 
ganization and management, discipline, 
the selection of instructional materials, 
learning, and the teacher’s role in the 
classroom. 

The child development approach to 
the study of child and adolescent psy- 
chology focuses attention on the rela- 
tivity of cultures, how the individual 
adjusts to his cultural environment, how 
cultural patterns are assimilated by him 
and integrated into his total personality, 
and how in turn he may modify his en- 
vironment. It considers or focuses at- 
tention on the nature, composition, and 
structure of groups, the interaction of 


the individual with the group, and the 
kind of changes in thought and behavior 
which occur when the child becomes a 
member of a group; the significance 
of the structure of peer groups, the in- 
fluence of peer associates, and the po- 
tency of the peer group in regulating 
behavior; and the significance of spe- 
cial groups in modifying the uniqueness 
of the individual. This approach empha- 
sizes the interrelationship of the psycho- 
logical forces and the physiological con- 
ditioning and functioning of the child 
as a human being. It provides new in- 
sights in regard to cultural conditioning 
and to values and needs as factors in per- 
ception. 

In the child development approach in- 
creased attention is also given to the 
process of socialization. Consideration is 
accorded the family as a social unit in 
influencing the child’s values and behav- 
ior, absorbing his feelings and attitudes, 
and defending his own role and status. 
Emphasis is placed on the family as a 
source of conflict; the relation of eco- 
logical factors to increased infant mor- 
tality, delinquent and criminal behavior, 
vice, suicide, and mental disorders; the 
influence of parental attitudes, values, and 
goals in establishing the patterns and atti- 
tudes affecting the personal-social rela- 
tions of the child; and the relationship 
of the family to the social structure of 
the community in determining the child’s 
language, customs, manners, morals, in- 
terests, activities, and choice of friends. 

The child development approach 
Stresses the study, examination, and an- 


alysis of levels of aspiration, and chil- ~ 


dren’s interests, It points up and directs 
attention to psychotherapy, psychoso- 
matic behavior, play therapy, the signifi- 
cance of emotions, and other topics. 

A number of emphases or needed 
changes in curriculum, materials, and 
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methods are also suggested by the child 
development point of view. Among these 
are the unit of work approach to the 
curriculum, the “needs” approach to the 
selection and organization of curriculum 
experiences, the approach that stresses 
the nature of experience as a plan for 
learning, and the persistent life situations 
approach, 

The child growth and development 
approach to curriculum, methods, and 
materials suggests also that the prepara- 
tion of prospective teachers should in- 
clude increased emphasis upon the ac- 
quisition of the following abilities and 
competencies: (1) how to organize sub- 
ject-matter content, methods, and ma- 
terials around the major functions and 
problems of living and the needs of the 
learner so as to achieve that sense of im- 
mediacy and significance at which good 
teaching has always aimed; (2) how to 
develop functional units based on inter- 
ests and needs of pupils as individuals; 
(3) how to plan cooperatively; (4) how 
to reduce variability by natural group- 
ing, promotion and good teaching; and 
(5) how to individualize instruction as a 
continuing process of resourceful every- 
day adjustments based on clear objec- 
tives, comprehensive insights, and basic 
principles rather than specific methods. 

Prospective teachers must be taught 
the facts about group dynamics, group 
organization, and group techniques, and 
how to utilize the group process in arriv- 
ing at objectives, setting up curriculum 
experiences, and studying the needs of 
children. The role of the teacher as group 
leader, from the viewpoint of “domina- 
tive versus integrative behavior” sug- 
gested in studies by Anderson, and from 
that of authoritarian, democratic, and 
laissez-faire leader role described in stud- 
ies by Lewin, Lippitt, and White, should 
also be emphasized. 


Status as a professional person—physi- 
cian, teacher, or lawyer—is not acquired 
simply because one possesses the tools of 
the profession. Skill in the use of these 
tools to bring about changes in the ma- 
terial with which one works is acquired 
through wide and various laboratory ex- 
periences, directed observation and par- 
ticipation, and a period of apprenticeship 
as a student teacher under competently 
trained teachers in real school situations. 
The effectiveness of the work of the 
prospective teacher—his ability to apply 
what he has learned about the growth 
and development of children and about 
methods and techniques of teaching—is 
vitally affected by the kind of labora- 
tory- and student-teaching experiences 
he acquires. There is great need for col- 
leges and universities engaged in the edu- 
cation of teachers to give attention to 
these phases of their programs. 


VALUES AND THE CHILD 


The child in American culture is faced 
with the problems of growing up and 
becoming adjusted in family and other 
primary group relations, achieving suc- 
cess in school work and security in eco- 
nomic pursuits, maintaining health, find- 
ing a balance between work and play, 
assuming responsibility, and acquiring 
prestige in the social organization of the 
community. f 

The child is whatever his experiences 
have made him. He is the sum of the 
values he has come to accept during the 
years of his cumulative experiences—up- 
lifting, debasing, humane, or bestial— 
experiences that make up his lifetime. 
What he thinks, what he looks upon as 
good, and what he does are controlled 
and restricted by the chain forged by his 
values. 

Since an individual develops values in 
terms of his experiences, the value pat- 
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terns of children are narrowed and chan- 
nelized by the limitations of their environ- 
ments, meager curriculum experiences, 
limited freedom of response, limited 
reading, and so forth. The biracial society 
in which some children are forced to live 
eliminates those experiences which pro- 
mote the development of certain atti- 
tudes, the desired goals, appreciations, 
outlooks, beliefs, patterns of thought and 
of action essential to full participation in 
a democratic way of life. 

It is imperative, therefore, that the 
teacher recognize the ways in which the 
child acquires values, and their influence 
upon his behavior. Prospective teachers 
must be taught to discover and explain 
sources of a particular value, especially 
the hereditary and environmental forces 
in which it originates. They must be pre- 
pared to analyze and explain the biologi- 
cal, social, economic, and other cultural 
influences upon the development of per- 
sonality. They must learn to point out 
and contrast the conditions at times when 
such values were developed and present 
conditions that imply or demonstrate 
that changed conditions should result in 
a change of the value under considera- 
tion. The training of prospective teach- 
ers must emphasize that in a dynamic, 
changing society new problems arise and 
old problems change or disappear, and 
that as a result new values must be 
formed and old ones discarded, 

Self-understanding is a first step in un- 
derstanding children. Prospective teach- 
ers must not only know the kinds of 
fears, tensions, and anxieties produced in 
children, but they must also be free of 
such themselves. In addition to his unique 
behavior, stimulated by personal values, 
the average teacher has developed pat- 
terns of group behavior influenced by 
his relations with and attitudes concern- 
ing the middle-class group in the United 


States. The value patterns of prospective 
teachers have been limited also by the 
avoidance of controversial issues, lack of 
contact with firsthand events of a cul- 
tural nature, lack of Opportunity to 
achieve majority group acceptance, pat- 
terns of stereotyped behavior, and so 
forth sometimes fostered by their col- 
lege preparation. They must be helped, 
therefore, to recognize, identify, and 
utilize the sources of their own values, 
beliefs, and purposes with a view toward 
increasing discrimination and stability. 
Education is the best technique for les- 
sening the variance between the demo- 
cratic ideal which America professes and 
the values which are expressed in actual 
day-by-day situations. Therefore, a basic 
understanding of the tenets and doctrines 
of the democratic faith should be an es- 
sential part of the preparation of all pro- 
spective teachers. 

Teachers of the future must become 
aware of the techniques for changing 
value patterns. It is important for the 
continued improvement of the social 
order that they develop sound, consistent 
democratic values. For the values, atti- 
tudes, and beliefs of those who exert the 
most direct influence upon children, par- 
ticularly their teachers, are significantly 
important. 

America has been fortunate in the 
quality of the philosophical leaders who 
have chosen to make the problems and 
the values of education one of their chief 
concerns. William James, John Dewey, 
George H. Mead, Boyd H. Bode, Wil- 
liam H. Kilpatrick, Alfred N. White- 
head, Ralph B. Perry, George A. Coe, 
and Max Otto have all preceived that we 
are entering a new age and that an altered 
conception and program of education 
are now required to equip the teacher to 
feel intellectually and emotionally at 
home in this new world. To this end 
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there is need to give increased attention 
and consideration to the education of 
prospective teachers. 


EDUCATION FOR SOCIO-CIVIC 
COMPETENCE 


The changing structure and climate of 
world relations resulting from the efforts 
of minority groups to achieve first-class 
citizenship and of small nations to achieve 
their independence; the efforts of the 
South to preserve its traditional way of 
life; the growth of urbanization and in- 
dustrialization; the role of technology in 
effecting social and economic change— 
all reflect the need to examine carefully 
the socio-civic program of institutions 
primarily engaged in the education of 
teachers. 

Socio-civic education in a majority of 
teacher-training institutions is in grave 
need of this new orientation. Present pro- 
grams are designed to develop teachers 
who verbalize the problems of an exist- 
ing society rather than act to produce 
needed and desirable changes. The fail- 
ure of prospective teachers adequately 
to understand, discuss, and interpret 
socio-economic changes resulting from 
movements and events of world-wide 
significance has created increased con- 
cerns about socio-civic education in our 
universities and colleges. Competence in 
this area in the broadest sense implies an 
understanding of human nature and the 
institutions that man has created to meet 
his needs. Real learning for socio-civic 
responsibilities comes only as the product 
of experience. Therefore, there should 
be maximum opportunity for participa- 
tion in the responsibilities of civic life, 
both in the school and in the community, 
based on the fundamental premise that 
the teacher’s part in the community in- 
cludes voting in elections, office holding, 
volunteer community work, directing 


students in community service, belonging 
to clubs and organizations, and maintain- 
ing a household. 

A realistic program of socio-civic edu- 
cation for prospective teachers provides 
insight into the problems of international 
affairs, of capital and labor, of propa- 
ganda and public opinion, of politics and 
finance, and of industry and personal 
living. It provides opportunity for the 
study of current acute problems which 
give every indication of remaining acute. 
It seeks to help prospective teachers un- 
derstand the significance of a world made 
small by modern means of transportation 
and communication. It stresses the im- 
portance and responsibility of the teacher 
in achieving the American ideal of de- 
mocracy. It gives experience in the use 
of the ballot and teaches the facts about 
the use of political measures to improve 
minority group status and conditions. 

There is a growing tendency to iden- 
tify the interest of the common man in 
one country with that of the common 
man in every country. It is coming to be 
realized that the interests, purposes, as- 
pirations, and problems of the masses are 
common everywhere. This emergence of 
the common man, comprising all ethnic, 
religious, and low-economic groups re- 
quires trained leadership if they are to 
develop the sense of responsibility which 
their increased power demands. The im- 
portance and responsibility of the college 
in preparing prospective teachers to pro- 
mote the full realization of the desired 
ends cannot be exaggerated. 

At no time has it been more important 
than now, in the dawn of the atomic era, 
to encourage thoughtful, intelligent atti- 
tudes and actions. It may be debatable 
whether indoctrination for certain beliefs 
and actions is justified, if such a question 
can be considered apart from whether or 
not completely unbiased teaching is pos- 
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sible. It is hardly debatable that the de- 
velopment of a clear, consistent opinion 
is necessary for the continued welfare of 
a country whose progress depends upon 
the intelligence and responsibility of its 
citizens, This means that the college must 
work thoughtfully, not to indoctrinate, 
but to develop a thinking teacher, one 
who can exercise sound judgment in de- 
veloping his own standards of conduct 
and of action. Too, every prospective 
teacher should possess the general infor- 
mation and skills and should attain the 
level of maturity of attitudes, habits of 
study, and philosophy of life that are 
expected of all competent graduates from 
a teacher-education program. 

Rarely, if ever, do the teachers of 


prospective teachers demonstrate in their 
own instruction the teaching methods 
which they enthusiastically espouse. 
Teachers of teachers cannot, by paying 
only verbal allegiance to methods of in- 
struction which they daily violate in 
practice, expect to develop competencies 
in the activities of their own program. 
Of all the influences which operate to di- 
rect teaching practice, perhaps the most 
powerful finds its origin in the general 
principle that, all inviting theories to the 
contrary, a teacher tends to teach as he 
himself has been taught. One learns what 
he does, and if practices in elementary 
and secondary schools are to be guided 
by that principle, so also must the prac- 
tices in our teacher-education institutions. 


The Role of Logic in Teacher Education* 


EARL C. CUNNINGHAM 


PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY, STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, KIRKSVILLE, MISSOURI 


N its widest meaning education is a se- 
lective way of life—a preferential 
way of thinking, behaving, evaluating, 
and living. Unless it implies that the pos- 
sessor has at his command certain differ- 
entia marking him off from the non-pos- 
sessor, no formal system of education can 
be justified. 

It is the presumption of this discussion 
that the term “education” does connote 
such a selected, preferred way of life, 
and that the product of the educational 
process does yield qualitatively desirable 
differentia. But these differentia are se- 
lected. Now selection implies specific 
standards of evaluation which become the 
“way” of education. And since “select- 
ing” is an action word, the standards con- 
stitute a method, a process. The conclu- 
sion seems warranted, then, that the 
educated person is the consequent of the 
operation of a deliberate process. 

If the above is a reasonable statement 
of how education takes place, then one is 
faced with the inference that the terminal 
product of education is of lesser concern 
to the professional educator than is the 
process. The how of education thus takes 
precedence over the what of education. 
For conceivably, if the process can be 
determined and controlled, the product 
must be selective and preferential. These 


* Dr. Cunningham is working on a functional 
logic curriculum for teacher education, and is 
preparing a textbook for use in this curriculum. 
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thoughts suggest the need for a rethink- 
ing of the whole problem of teacher edu- 
cation. Perhaps we are vague in our defi- 
nitions of education today because it is 
not clear to us how education happens. 

This discussion is based on a peculiar 
assumption: the concern of educators 
should be with method rather than with 
product. Given an undisputed method, 
one is assured of a desirable product. 
When one thinks “historian,” “logician,” 
“artist,” “scientist,” and so forth, he vis- 
ualizes the differentia that make each 
what he is—and these differentia take 
the form of method applied to specific 
areas of experience. By virtue of method 
in attacking a subject area, one is a his- 
torian, a logician, an artist, a scientist. 
Separated from such determining differ- 
entia the words would be meaningless. 

If it follows that “educated” is the 
semantic symbol for the product of a 
method, then what is this method? It is 
the way of logic; of intelligence. Logic 
or intelligence (used synonymously) be- 
comes the philosopher's stone that trans- 
mutes random, haphazard, or accidental 
development into purposive, planned, 
and ordered development. When growth 
and development are directed by intelli- 
gence, we have the beginnings of a phi- 
losophy of education. Pouring specificity 
of meaning into our concepts “logic” 
and “intelligence” will be attempted in 
the pages that follow. 
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Although the original purpose of this 
discussion was to consider the role of 
logic in teacher education, perhaps it 
would be more appropriate to study the 
role of teacher education in the develop- 
ment of intelligence. But teacher educa- 
tion, if it is to have perspective and in- 
sight, must be placed in the foregoing 
setting of method. Thus while teacher- 
training institutions stress subject areas 
and methods of instruction, their funda- 
mental objective—the development of 
ordered method—must ever be kept in 
mind. Subject areas are mastered and 
teaching devices are projected in order 
that they may become tools in the hands 
of prospective teachers as they attempt 
later to order intelligently the develop- 
ing experiences of their pupils. 

The purpose of teacher education is 
to teach teachers how to teach.* Since 
the goal of any selective education is 
ordered, intelligent dispositions of mind, 
then the goal of teacher education is 
thorough indoctrination into the ways 
of logic.t Teacher education thus be- 
comes the seminal carrier and transmitter 


of the only way that can lead to the se- 
lected life. 


RELATION BETWEEN LOGIC 
AND EDUCATION 


It is necessary that the reader under- 
stand and keep in mind the meanings 
which are given in this discussion to such 
key words as “logic,” “reason,” “think- 
ing,” “intelligence,” and “education,” 

The term “logic”is used here with a 
certain measure of trepidation simply 

* This “how to teach” should not be inter- 


preted in its conventional meaning. The “how 
of teaching” has its own connotations in this 
study, 

_ Logic or method does not Operate on noth- 
ing, but on something. This “something” is the 
data of experience, and among these data are 
the subject areas of the special disciplines: his- 
tory, science, and so forth. 


because of the unfortunate connotations 
which have surrounded it in recent dec- 
ades. It is well known that logic as logic 
plays only minor roles in teacher educa- 
tion, Unfortunately, many educators re- 
fuse even to accord serious consideration 
to the study of logic. 

One suspects that many professional 
educators have formed a stereotyped 
image of logic, and the imagery con- 
jured up has little resemblance to the 
actual thing. Usually such a stereotype 
follows the pattern of the cloistered me- 
dieval monk reciting with meticulous pre- 
cision the Latin verses governing the 
rules of the syllogism. But these stereo- 
types do not exhaust the meaning of the 
term logic. 

John Dewey did much toward rede- 
fining and systematizing a new logic. In 
the process of redefining, he necessarily 
rejected many phases of classical logic. 
In the opinion of the present writer, 
educators were justified in following the 
leadership of Dewey in rejecting much 
of this classical logic. But many educa- 
tors went further than Dewey—they 
closed their minds (and curricula) to all 
forms of logic. In this they were remiss. 

Dewey minimizes the purely formal 
aspects of logic (internal consistency and 
coherency within a postulated system 
that yields material truth) in favor of an 
experimental approach. He identifies 
logic as a means of controlling and di- 
recting matter-of-fact experiences, 

To understand his logic one must see 
it in relation to experience. Experience 18 
an ongoing affair having two distinctive 
attributes: (1) it involves action by the 
subject upon some object or objects; (2) 
it includes consequences which flow back 
from the object to the subject as a re- 
sult of the subject’s initial activity. 
Dewey writes, “When we experience 
something we act upon it; we do some- 
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thing with it; then we suffer or undergo 
the consequences. We do something to 
the thing; then it does something to us 
in return.” * 

Actually Dewey’s “experience” con- 
notes change, modification. Both the sub- 
ject and the object of experience are 
changed as a result of the reciprocal ac- 
tion. Experience becomes meaningful 
only when the subject becomes con- 
scious of this return wave of conse- 
quences. Thus experience is a trying, a 
testing to determine the backwash of 
consequences.” 

Logic, as used by the present writer, 
emerges from the above backdrop of ex- 
perience. Logic is the systematic method 
by which we handle experience so that 
the consequences which we “suffer or 
undergo” are individually and socially 
productive, insofar as our controls are 
operative. 

It is out of this double context of ex- 

perience and logic that Dewey’s concept 
of education emerges. Experience is the 
conscious connection one establishes be- 
tweeen what he does to a thing and 
what it subsequently does to him. Logic 
is the efficient and economical method 
one uses in ordering his experiences so 
as to control the consequences. Experi- 
ence becomes education at the point 
where deliberate systematic method at- 
tempts to direct experience. Writes 
Dewey: 
It [education] is that reconstruction or re- 
organization of experience which adds to 
the meaning of experience, and which in- 
creases ability to direct the course of subse- 
quent experience.? 


This interrelated triad of experience- 
logic-education can be illustrated as fol- 


1John Dewey, Democracy and Education 
(New York, The Macmillan Company, 1916), 
P- 163. 

2 Ibid., p. 169. 

3 Ibid., pp. 89-90. 


lows: A person is faced with a problem. 
If he utilizes trial and error or fortuitous 
techniques to reduce the problem, he is 
not acting logically nor can the experi- 
ence be termed educative. But once de- 
liberate method—the way of intelligence 
—is introduced, trying to force a pre- 
ferred type of answer rather than just 
any answer, then the experience becomes 
educative. Thus, one finds education 
only where experience is directed by 
logic. It must follow, then, that logic is 
a necessary condition of genuine educa- 
tion. 

Perhaps stress is essential here: It seems 
mandatory that if one accepts the theory 
of education which defines it as selective 
and continuous reconstruction of experi- 
ence—which means increasing capacity 
to handle situations—then he must place 
logic (intelligence) at the heart of the 
educational enterprise. To remove logic 
from this system is to destroy the sys- 
tem. 


THE NATURE OF LOGIC 


Throughout this discussion, stress has 
been placed on two concepts: (1) that 
there is a preferential way of life; (2) 
that whatever issue may be at stake, 
logic will yield the preferential answer. 

Specifically, what is this logic that 
directs experience, thus making it educa- 
tive? It is primarily a “temper of mind” 
dominated by highly suggestive differ- 
entia, some of which are indicated here. 

It is a habit of mind which causes one 
to explore every conceivable ramifica- 
tion of a problem so that significant as- 
pects relevant to its solution will not be 
overlooked. 

It means imagination in anticipating 
the kinds of consequences which can be 
expected, given selected modes of attack. 
At this point alternative modes of attack 
are discovered and evaluated. 
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It means order and precision in the 
means-—end relationship. Order and pre- 
cision connote careful planning and me- 
ticulous concern for procedural opera- 
tions—deliberate attempts to direct the 
flow of events so that preferential effects 
will emerge. 

Finally “logic” means the marshaling 
of all significant and relevant data at 
command; that these data are explored 
for relatedness, for suggested routes of 
attack, for anticipated consequences, 
and so forth. Of major importance, it 
means that scrutiny is so rigorous and 
so thorough that no stone is left unturned 
in the search for directive data. 

We have located the core of logical 
method in thorough and painstaking 
scrutiny of the problem situation. This 
concept of method needs extension, and 
it is suggested here that the controls 
thrown around the scientific enterprise 
supply this needed extension. The special 
methodological controls found in the 
physical and biological sciences and in 
historical, statistical, and philosophical 
research are equally essential in our defi- 
nition of logical method. It would be 
absurd to expect every student to work 
out for himself these meticulous controls 
which have been generations in the mak- 
ing. They must be made equally avail- 
able in teacher education curricula. 

In summarizing the logic which is es- 
sential to education, we see that it has 
two major attributes: (1) the complete 
marshaling of one’s personal resources 
and abilities so as to constitute an all-out 
intellectual attack on his problem; and 
(2) the utilization by the individual of 
all the historic methodological resources 
that can be brought to bear on the issue 
at hand. This is what we mean when we 
demand that people be logical. As Dewey 
wrote, “. . . the intellectual end of edu- 
cation is entirely and only the logical in 


this sense; namely, the formation of care- 
ful, alert, and thorough habits of think- 
ing.”* 

Thus logic fulfills its function in clos- 
ing the circuit between a problem and 
its preferential resolution, and in doing 
this, finds its educational significance as 


the method par excellence. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF LOGIC 
TO TEACHER EDUCATION 


The application of operational intelli- 
gence or logic to the teacher-education 
program would provide, through obser- 
vation and use, a method for the devel- 
opment of one’s own philosophy of 
teaching. It is somewhat axiomatic that 
one tends to teach as one is taught. 

It must be admitted that a particular 
philosophy of teaching emerges here. 
Teaching ceases to be a matter of de- 
tached, objective description and be- 
comes one intimately tied in with prob- 
lem situations, and problem situations 
concern people. One must never lose 
sight of the idea that when something 
happens it happens because people are 
doing things in the hope that something 
constructive will flow back to them. The 
history of science, of religion, of philoso- 
phy, and, yes, the history of education 
is the thrilling record of people in action 
trying to wring from circumstances an 
optimal yield. 

History, science, mathematics, and 
other subjects would lose their discrete, 
remote, detached status and come pul- 
satingly alive to the student if they were 
put in the above context of meaning. 
They would become a part of the tre- 
mendous drama of man’s long and pains- 
taking attempt to reconstruct his world 
so that he could be more secure and 
more at home in it. 


*How We Think (New York, D.C. Heath, 
1910), pp. 57-58. 
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The man who is able to reconstruct 
intelligently is the one who sees rela- 
tions. He is fascinated by and is con- 
stantly looking for causal connections 
among phenomena. He knows that the 
mathematician must know something of 
history; the historian something about 
the mathematical sciences, and so on. He 
knows that the phenomena of individual 
and social reconstruction will yield best 
results when sought through a synthesis 
of the special branches of knowledge, 
even as the physicist knows that the 
highest synthesis of the laws of nature 
will come when the laws of electromag- 
netism are unified with the law of gravi- 
tation. Let us explore one example of 
this. 

One of the most stirring and revolu- 
tionary periods in human history was 
from around A.D. 1000 to A.D. 1700. The 
medieval synthesis was falling apart. In 
Southern Europe the Italian cities were 
shaking themselves loose from the mor- 
bid morality of the Dark Ages and 
learning anew from the classical Greeks 
the sheer joy of living. The rumblings of 
nationalism were heard by the sensitive 
ear. The scientific revolution was in the 
making. Philosophy was realigning itself, 
one foot in the supernaturalism of the 
Middle Ages, the other immersed in the 
implications of the new science. Luther 
was nailing his ninety-five theses to the 
door of the chapel at Wittenberg. Mer- 
cantilism, the forerunner of modern 
capitalism, was beginning to flex its mus- 
cles in Northern Europe. The world was 
literally in ferment. Momentous problems 
were at hand and in the making—many 
of them so serious that their shadows lie 
across our contemporary world and 
their solutions belong to the future. The 
educational objective of the student is 
to understand this period. 

Now let us take this revolutionary era 


of history into the conventional college 
classroom. The historian “picks” dates, 
names, battles, and seems unaware that a 
new world is in the making. The scien- 
tist talks of Newton and Boyle, becomes 
enraptured with the mathematics of 
gravitation or with mathematics per se; 
and he too seems unaware that an old 
world is dying and a new one is coming 
to birth. The philosopher is so lost in 
the metaphysics of a Descartes or an 
Aquinas that he too fails to sense the 
rising tide in the affairs of men, Each in 
his little cubicle; each dispensing his pel- 
lets of unrelated knowledge but leaving 
to the student the most difficult of all 
tasks: that of synthesizing these discrete 
areas into a unified view. 

This same situation taken into a class- 
room is vitalized by the concept that 
ideas are instruments for the intelligent 
reconstruction of individual and social 
experience. Meaning becomes significant 
at this point. Meaning connotes a grasp 
of relationships; it connotes the ability 
to build a whole from the parts. It con- 
notes that for every effect there is a 
cause or a complex of causes; and it fur- 
ther connotes that one sees and under- 
stands and to a degree at least is able so 
to manipulate these relations and causes 
as to produce desirable consequences. 

Our vitalized classroom will handle 
the same data but with some such differ- 
ences as these: A group of professors, 
specialists within their own areas, will 
meet simultaneously with the class. 
Briefly, and in consequence, history is 
woven into science; science and history 
are woven into literature and the arts; 
these are all in turn woven into the polit- 
ical and economic context of the period; 
and into this pattern are woven the im- 
plications and insights of philosophy. 

The student is thus led into a total cul- 
ture period. He sees forces at work; he 
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senses points of stress and strain; he be- 
comes aware of the impact of ideas upon 
actions and actions upon ideas. He is 
taught to see problems in their total 
matrix. He learns the value of analysis 
and synthesis. He literally may enter into 
the world of discourse and decision and 
come to see it in the perspective of be- 
coming. Reconstruction demands that 
one cast about in the most complete 
fashion for data that will assist in focus- 
ing a present problem. It is suggested 
here that the above unified approach 
could be a fruitful device for bringing 
meaning and intelligence to this particu- 
lar educational problem of the student. 

But the way of intelligence or logic 
could do so many things to enrich 
teacher-education curricula. Some of 
these areas of enrichment are indicated. 
Let us explore them. 

The way of logic is the way of excel- 
lence, of precision, of accuracy. Fine 
craftsmanship, artistry, and so forth are 
always the consequents of excellence. 
Mediocrity, or slipshod workmanship, or 
indifferent utilization of resources has no 
place in the way of intelligence, Teacher- 
training institutions, Operating on this 
way of functional logic, could demand 
excellence and be unwilling to settle for 
anything less. Four years or more of 
such a regimen would translate itself into 
the teaching methods of future teachers, 

Logic could make a further significant 
contribution to teacher education by 
critically sensitizing the student in his 
evaluative judgments. Teacher-training 
institutions in general are gravely remiss 
here. For some strange reason, no syste- 
matic effort is made to develop critical 
acuity until one reaches the graduate 
level—which most teachers never reach, 
Careless use of language where informa- 
tive precision is demanded; unqualified 
generalizations when the nature of the 


case demands cautious qualification; naive 
acceptance of every changing wind of 
propaganda; impetuous decisions with no 
apparent thought for the whip-back of 
consequences—such are the all too com- 
mon attributes of public school teachers, 

Logic, properly instituted and imple- 
mented in the teacher-education cur- 
ricula, could go far to help the prospec- 
tive teacher safeguard herself and hence 
her pupils from being stampeded by 
soap-box orators and from being de- 
ceived by dithyrambic oratory! 


CONCLUSIONS 


This discussion has been concerned 
primarily with general theory and with 
synoptic overviews regarding the role of 
logic in teacher education. There are a 
few loose ends which need tying at this 
point. 

In the first place, logic could supply 
teacher-education programs with a sys- 
tematic, highly organized and functional 
methodology to replace the rather im- 
Pressionistic and non-definitive method 
now operating. The consequents of such 
a methodology would be precision and 
excellence. 

In the second place, logic, generalized 
across the teacher-education curricula, 
could perform a great service by devel- 
oping in the student a machinery of 
critical scrutiny and analysis. Such criti- 
cal machinery would give the prospec- 
tive teacher insights which could result 
in enriched reconstructions in her own 
life and in the lives of her future pupils. 

In the third place, teacher-training in- 
stitutions themselves would be subjected 
to the logic of an end—means relation- 
ship. Their problem is to turn out com- 
petent teachers. It would be refreshing 
to see more such institutions attack the 
problem in the light of critical, selective 
intelligence rather than in the light of 
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tradition, accreditation agencies, or ac- 
ceptance of the most commonly found 
practices. 

And finally, many professional educa- 
tors will agree that extensive research is 
needed in teacher-education curricula. 


Perhaps, as was said earlier, teacher edu- 
cation needs to be integrated into the 
method of intelligence rather than con- 
versely, If this study could serve to focus 
attention on this central lem for re- 
search, its preparation would be justified. 
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ie the many problems confront- 
ing educators today is the very 
serious and prevalent one of how to in- 
crease the holding power of our second- 
ary schools, An extremely high propor- 
tion of youth leave school as soon as 
they pass the age of compulsory attend- 
ance. American belief in the efficacy of 
education, reinforced by the limited em- 
ployment Opportunities offered to im- 
mature workers in our highly industrial- 
ized society, should encourage young 
people to continue school. However, 
only 8o per cent of our youth enter high 
school, and in the average public school 
system about 45 to 55 per cent of the 
students who enter high school drop out 
before graduation, 

The concern of educators with this 
problem has expressed itself, in part, in 

* This paper is based on data being prepared 
for a monograph on the demo; raphic char- 
acteristics of children and youth in the United 
States. The latter study is part of the Census 
“i program being sponsored jointly 
by the Social Science Research Council and 
the United States Bureau of the Census, 

tMr. Ypsilantis is a former member of the 
Bureau of Social Research, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

r. Bernert is the author of The Nation's 

Children and Youth, a Monograph to be pub- 
lished soon by John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 
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numerous studies aimed at determining 
both the reasons for early dropouts from 
school and measures the schools might 
take to increase their holding power. 
Many of the investigations have con- 
cluded that early withdrawal from 
school is dependent upon a complex of 
factors and that no one factor can be 
singled out as the sole cause. In some 
cases the investigator has either directly 
or indirectly observed that the factors 
affecting the decision to leave school 
early are closely related to retardation in 
school. Explicit throughout many of 
these reports is the awareness that youth 
who are retarded in their age-grade 
progress (“overageness” is a term some- 
times used) are most likely to withdraw 
from school early. 

Though school enrollment rates and 
the number of years spent in school have 
increased steadily during the past half 
century, variations in school perform- 
ance of the nation’s pupils suggest that 
there are many who, for a complex of 
reasons, have not kept pace with ex- 
pected standards. The poor perform- 


1 This is evident despite the recent innova- 
tion of “social promotion,” the actual extent 0 
which not known. 
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ance of large groups raises questions 
about curriculum and the age-grade ex- 
pectations of pupils. 

In addition to the standards and facili- 
ties of the schools, many factors operat- 
ing outside—especially in the home and 
community—affect the relative progres- 
sion of pupils. Membership in broken 
homes; economic pressures, leading to 
part-time or full-time employment of 
youth; illness and family disinterested- 
ness, resulting in inadequate attendance 
at school; changes of residence and of 
school, leading to both loss of time in 
school and problems of readjustment— 
all these affect a child’s school perform- 
ance. 

The measures of school progression 
discussed here reflect these as well as 
other factors and do not single out any 
one or any group of them. The derived 
measures of age-grade school progression 
(expected, retarded, and accelerated) 
used here represent only a categorization 
of statistical information on school en- 
rollment by age and grade, 

Children in the United States enter 
the school system at a given age level 
and from then on are expected to pro- 
ceed from grade to grade at regular in- 
tervals. Generally a pupil spends only 
one year in each grade. 

After allowing for variations in age of 
school entrance and examining 1950 
Census data on enrolled grade by single 
years of age, this expected age-grade pat- 
tern for the United States as a whole was 
defined empirically? The resultant ex- 
pected grades covered a two-year span 
and encompassed the mean, modal, and 


2For more detailed and specific data on se- 
lection of age-grade standards of performance 
see Eleanor fi Benet and James N, Ypsilantis, 
“A Measure of Relative Progressions of the 
School Population of the United States: April 
1950,” Journal of Educational Research Vol. 
49, No. 4, December 1955. 


median grade of attainment for a given 
age group; expected grades included the 
majority of pupils at each age level. De- 
viations below the expected grades were 
classified as retarded and those above the 
expected grades were classified as accel- 
erated. Since the basic data used for the 
definition of these categories were based 
on spring enrollment (April) rather than 
fall enrollment, and since mid-term pro- 
motion is not universal, the retarded cat- 
egory was subdivided into “retarded one 

de” and “retarded more than one 
grade.” Into the first of these subdivi- 
sions falls an unknown and perhaps small 
number of pupils who entered school at 
age eight or later, and whose birthdays 
occur between autumn and April; had 
they been enumerated in the fall month 
they would not have been classified in a 
retarded age-grade group. Into the latter 
of these subdivisions fall those pupils 
who are unquestionably backward in 
their age-grade school progress. 

Table 1 shows the distribution of the 
1950 school population of the United 
States among the derived categories of 
school progression. About three-fourths 
of the school population between the 
ages of eight and eighteen were enrolled 
in grades expected of them. In general, 
the younger age groups have the largest 
proportion of children of normal ad- 
vancement in school. Among pupils 
eight to thirteen years of age approxi- 
mately 77 per cent were enrolled in their 
expected grades, whereas among the pu- 
pils fourteen and fifteen years of age this 
was true of only 66 per cent. Among the 
older youth (sixteen, seventeen, and 
eighteen years old) about 7o per cent of 
those remaining in school were perform- 
ing at the grade levels expected of them. 
The increase in the proportions’ who 
were normally advanced among the 
older teen-ages as compared with the 
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TABLE 1* 
SCHOOL POPULATION EIGHT TO EIGHTEEN YEARS OF AGE IN EXPECTED, RETARDED, AND ACCELERATED 
GRADE LEVELS, FOR THE UNITED STATES: APRIL 1950 


Age (in years) 


Grade Level 


Total 
8-18 8-13 14-15 16-17 18 
ee O Ż 
NuMBERt 

1 

E 1 POPP ee ce Ph 6 Ak 15,798 10,392 2,637 2,158 61 
Retarded a E 4.072 2,122 1,018 728 203 
One grade 2,449 1,439 539 358 113 
More than one grade................0.055 1,623 683 480 370 91 
Accelerated... iia a AA, 993 563 232 149 48 
Grade not reported’. aa a e a 471 307 84 74 5 

eee LDO L U 
TOPAG ooir AE ANA «99! oe 21,334 13,384 3,972 3,109 868 
PER CENT 

4 

Brpected asa G a E enin a as 74.1 77.6 66.4 69.4 70. 
Retarded 19.1 15.9 25.6 23.4 23.4 
ILS 10.8 13.6 1125) 13.0 
More than one grade. 7.6 5.1 12.1 11.9 1055 
Accelerated............ 4.7 4.2 5.9 4.8 5.6 
Grade not reported 2.2 2.3 mel 2.4 0.6 


100.0 100.0 100.0 


* The tables presented in this discussion were compiled from materials of the United States Bureau of the Cen- 


sus, 1950, 
t 


Numbers in thousands; €g., the figure 683 in column 2 means 683,000. 


fourteen- and fifteen-year-olds is due in 
large part to the early dropouts from 
school, the bulk of whom are from the 
ranks of the retarded. 

About a million school children, or 5 
per cent of the school youth eight to 
eighteen years old, were enrolled in 
grades higher than those expected for 
their age group. Acceleration among all 
of the age groups remains near a relative 
constant of 4 to 6 per cent, 


VARIATIONS IN 
RETARDATION 


About 4 million school children—or 
approximately 20 per cent of enrolled 
youth eight to eighteen years old—were 
retarded in their age-grade school prog- 
ress in April 1950. More than 1.6 million 


pupils were two or more grades behind 
their age mates who were maintaining 
the expected standards of school per- 
formance. An inspection of the age, SCX, 
color, and residential differences in rates 
of retardation reveals variable patterns 
of growth and development and suggests 
areas of relative seriousness of retarda- 
tion. 

Retardation appears to be a cumi- 
lative process, starting at a relatively low 
rate (about 5 per cent) among the cigi 
year-old pupils, increasing steadily “a 
each increase in age, and reaching a pea 
of over 25 per cent for fifteen-year-olds. 
After age fifteen there occurs a slight 
drop in the percentage of pupils in re- 
tarded grades (24 per cent and 22 per 
cent for the sixteen- and seventeen-yeal- 
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olds, respectively). At age eighteen a 
slight increase in retardation is apparent 
(23 per cent). 

It is evident from these age variations 
that retarded pupils remain in school 
during the ages of compulsory attend- 
ance, recruiting additional members into 
their ranks as the years and the majority 
of their age mates advance. It has been 
observed by educators that boredom and 
indifference generally characterize these 
grade repeaters and that many are just 
marking time in anticipation of the legal 
leaving age. This point is usually reached 
at about age sixteen, at which juncture a 
decline in retardation is observed for 
those who are only one grade retarded.* 
However, sixteen-year-olds who are two 
or more grades retarded have not yet 
completed their elementary schooling. 
Only eleven states allow them to leave 
school if they are not employed and an 
additional twelve states do not require 
school attendance if they are employed.* 

The increase in the rate of retardation 
at age eighteen may be explained in part 
by the large proportion (55 per cent) of 
youth who are only one grade retarded 
(juniors in high school), and who re- 
main in school in anticipation of gradu- 
ation, just one year away.’ On the other 
hand, eighteen-year-olds who are two or 
more grades behind in their age-grade 
progress (sophomores in high school or 
under) are more prone to leave school 


3 In 44 states, pupils at age sixteen who are 
only one grade retarded (have completed ele- 
mentary school) may leave school; in the 
other four states (California, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania) they may leave school if they 
have jobs. 

Athen California, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Towa, Kentucky, Massachusetts, New Mexico, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wiscon- 
sin. 

5 Sce Eleanor H. Bernert, The Nation’s Chil- 
dren and Youth, Chapter VIII (New York, 
John Wiley and Sons Inc. In press). 


since the road to graduation is long and 
perhaps lonely, for the majority of their 
age mates have already been graduated. 


SEX DIFFERENCES 


Backwardness in age-grade school 
progress occurs to a considerably greater 
extent among males than among females. 
While the sex ratio of school children 
cight to fifteen years old remains fairly 
constant at 103 males per 100 females, 
the sex ratios of retarded school children 
of the same ages amount to 147 to 100 
for the eight- to thirteen-year-olds and 
152 to 100 for pupils fourteen and fif- 
teen years of age. A sex ratio of almost 
unity (101 to 100) among sixteen- and 
seventeen-year-old pupils contrasts with 
one of 151 to 100 for those pupils who 
are retarded. While there are about 112 
boys for every 100 girls eighteen years 
old who are enrolled in school, there are 
over 150 retarded boys of this age for 
every 100 girls. 

The predominantly male character of 
retardation increases as the degree of 
retardation increases. At each age level 
except eighteen the sex ratio among pu- 
pils who are two or more grades re- 
tarded is markedly higher than the cor- 
responding ratio at the lesser degree of 
retardation. That the sex ratio of the 
definitely retarded is the same or even 
slightly lower than that of the one grade 
retarded at age eighteen may be ex- 
plained, in part, by the fact that males of 
this age who are only juniors in high 
school—or less—are more likely to drop 
out of school than are females of the 
same advancement. Slow learners among 
females appear more prone to stay in 
school—biding time until marriage. 
Labor force opportunities for them are 
probably less favorable, for it is the bet- 
ter educated girls of this age who are be- 
ing absorbed into economic activity. 
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The predominantly masculine charac- 
ter of retardation is also observed for 
both color groups, the three residence 
groups, and the four major regions of 
the nation. 


RURAL-URBAN DIFFERENCES 


Rates of retardation in age-grade 
school progress, derived on the basis of 
the total United States standards, indi- 
cate that retardation occurs to a consid- 
erably greater extent among pupils liv- 
ing in rural areas than among those in 
cities. As is shown in Table 2, rates of 
retardation (both slight and definite) are 
highest in rural farm areas and lowest in 
urban areas. Over 28 per cent of the 
rural farm school youths eight to eight- 
een years old were in retarded age-grade 
positions in April 1950; and about 23 per 
cent of the rural nonfarm school chil- 
dren were enrolled in grades manifesting 
retarded levels of school performance. 
In contrast, only 14 per cent of the ur- 
ban school children were retarded in 
their age-grade progress, 

Though these differentials may suggest 
that the United States standard of age- 
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grade performance used here may be 
chiefly urban (55 per cent of the school 
children of these ages are urban) and 
perhaps not applicable to the school 
experience of rural youth, it is important 
to note in this connection that at the high 
school ages fourteen to seventeen rates of 
definite retardation (two or more grades) 
are roughly equal to or actually exceed 
rates of slight retardation (one grade) 
among rural pupils (Table 2). In addi- 


tion, at each of the age levels rates of 


definite retardation among rural pupils 
are greater than the corresponding rates 
of slight retardation for urban children. 
(An exception among rural farm pupils 
eight to thirteen years old is noted.) 
These considerations strongly suggest that 
the explanation for the relatively high ex- 
tent of retardation among rural pupils 
cannot be found in the application of the 
United States standards as defined here, 
though there may be some important ru- 
ral-urban differences in age of school en- 
trance, grade structure, and so forth.® 


ê The age-grade structure of rural farm pt- 
pils by single years of age was examined in 
considerable detail to determine whether or 


TABLE 2 
PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOL POPULATION EIGHT TO EIGHTEEN YEARS OF AGE IN RETARDED GRADES, BY DEGREE OF RETARDATION, 
AGE, SEX, AND RESIDENCE, FOR THE UNITED STATES: APRIL 1950 


Both sexes 
Residence and Degree of Age (in years) 


Retardation 


8-18 8-13 14-15 16-17 18 8-18 8-13 14-15 16-17 18 8-18 
eee 


URBAN 
Total retarded s,s. so. sis, aa noe 14.2 11.1 19.6 19.0 17.7 
One grade....... «+ 9.3 8.2 11.6 10.3 10.5 
More than one grade........... 5.0 2.9 8.0 8.7 7.2 


RURAL NONFARM 


Total retarded... 2.6 19.0 30.5 27.1 29.7 
One grade 13.6 13.0 15.8 13.0 16.4 
More than one grade 9.0 6.1 14.7 14.1 13.3 

RURAL FARM 

Total retarded. 28.5 24.7 36.0 32.6 40.5 
One grade - 15.2 15.0 16.2 13.5 19.6 
More than one grade........ 13.3 9.7 19.9 19.1 20.9 


Females 
Age (in years) 


Males 
Age (in years) 


8-13 14-15 16-17 18 


-O 13.2 23,5 23.1 21.0 11.4 9,0 15.7 14.9 ug 
11.0 9.7 13.9 12.6 12.5 S 6.7 9.4 8.1 We 
9 3.5 9.6 10.5 8.4 3.9 2.3 6.3 6,9 6 


26.6 22.2 36.3 32.5 32.9 18.4 15.7 24.4 21.6 25.8 
15.6 14.9 18.1 15,2 17,9 11,5 11.0 13.3 10,8 14.6 
10,9 7.3 18.2 17.3 15.0 6.9 4.7 11,1 10.9 11.2 
32.7 28.4 41.6 37,8 43.5 24.0 20.8 30.0 27.3 37.1 
16.9 16.9 17.8 15.0 20.7 13.3 13.0 14.4 11.9 ‘ef 
15.8 11.5 23.8 22.8 22.8 10.7 7.8 15.6 15.4 18. 
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Age variations in retardation among 
the three residential areas shed some light 
on the rural-urban differentials in indi- 
cating that retarded rural pupils are 
more prone to leave school at those ages 
when compulsory attendance ceases than 
are their equally retarded urban cousins 
of the same ages. However, if they are 
eighteen years old and are only one year 
away from graduation (retarded one 
grade) rural youth are more apt to re- 
main in school than are the correspond- 
ing urban youth. At age eighteen and 
more than one grade retarded, however, 
urban and rural nonfarm youth tend to 
drop out of school, whereas rural farm 
youth persist in their school enrollment 
despite their overageness and the long 
trek to graduation (Table 2). 

These observations imply that at the 
younger teen ages, when compulsory at- 
tendance ceases, pressure upon retarded 
pupils to remain in school is more effec- 
tive in urban areas, and/or employment 
opportunities for retarded urban youths 
are less favorable than for their country 
age mates who are equally retarded in 
age-grade school progress. The data also 
suggest that though eighteen years old 
and retarded by two or more grades 
(sophomore in high school or under), 
rural farm youth may be more persistent 
in remaining in school than are the defi- 
nitely retarded eighteen-year-olds in ur- 
ban and rural nonfarm areas. Perhaps op- 
portunities for combined employment and 
enrollment are more favorable in farm 
areas, particularly for slow learners. 


REGIONAL VARIATIONS 


Regional variations in rates of retarda- 
tion seem to divide the nation into the 
oe es ee age eg 


not the differences between it and the total 
United States standard were sufficiently great 
to warrant the derivation of a separate rural 
farm standard. The conclusion was in the neg- 
ative. See Bernert, op. cit. Appendix VII. 


South and the non-South. In the southern 
section are 35 per cent of the nation’s 
school children and over 55 per cent of 
those who are retarded in their age-grade 
school progress. In the South also live 
65 per cent of the nation’s youth who 
are retarded more than one grade—the 
definitely retarded. The remaining three 
major regions of the country account for 
65 per cent of its school children, 45 per 
cent of total retardation in the nation’s 
schools and only 35 per cent of its defi- 
nitely retarded youth. (See Table 6.) 
Over 30 per cent of the school chil- 
dren in the South eight to eighteen years 
old are in grades below those expected of 
them on the basis of the United States 
standards of age-grade progress. About 
half of these retarded pupils are two or 
more grades below their expected ad- 
vancement (Table 3). In each of the 


TABLE 3 
PER CENT OF SCHOOL POPULATION EIGHT TO 
EIGHTEEN YEARS OF AGE IN RETARDED GRADES, 
BY DEGREE OF RETARDATION, SEX, AND REGION, 
FOR THE UNITED STATES: APRIL 1950 


Youth 8 to 18 years of age 
Region and Degree: —— = — F 
of Retardation Both 


Sexes Males Females 


NORTHEAST 
Total retarded 13.2 
One grade....... 8.7 
More than 1 grade 4.5 


NORTH CENTRAL 

Total retarded...... 12.4 15.4 9.4 
One grade....... 8.7 10.7 6.6 
More than 1 grade 3.7 4.7 2.8 


a 
nee 
noe 


SOUTH 
Total retarded...... WE SSE.S 25.9 
One grade....... 16.5 18.2 14.6 
More than 1 grade 14.2 17.1 11.2 


WEST 

Total retarded..... 13. 
One grade....... 9. 
More than 1 grade 4 
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three non-South regions (Northeast, 
North Central and West) about 12 or 13 
per cent of the school children are re- 
tarded in their age-grade school progress 
and only about 4 per cent are found two 
or more grades below those of the ma- 
jority of their age mates. 


COLOR DIFFERENTIALS 


In examining the color differentials in 
rates and degrees of retardation it is 
immediately evident that backwardness 
in age-grade school progress is star- 
tlingly high among nonwhite pupils. 
Over 40 per cent of the nonwhite school 
children eight to eighteen years old were 
enrolled in grades below those expected 
of them on the basis of the United States 
standards of age-grade progress. More 
than half of these retarded pupils were 
two or more grades behind their age 
mates (Table 4). This contrasts with 
only 15 per cent of the white pupils in 
retarded grades, about a third of whom 
were more than one grade below what 
was expected of them. 

These color differentials are so great 
that the age-grade school experience of 
nonwhite pupils, by single years of age, 
was examined in order to determine 
whether standards of progress derived 
for the total school children of the 
United States were also applicable to the 
nonwhite group. On the basis of this ex- 
amination it was concluded that the non- 
white age-grade school experiences were 
sufficiently different from those of the 
total United States to warrant the deri- 
vation of a separate standard of measure- 
ment of performance. 

The age pattern of grade enrollment 
among nonwhite school children was 
found to be somewhat similar to the age- 
grade enrollment pattern of all school 
children in the United States, with one 
important exception: expected grade ley- 


els for each single year of age were 
found to comprise a three-grade s 
rather than a two-grade span. In effect 
the redefinition of expected grades for 
nonwhite pupils constituted the two 
grades originally derived for all pupils 
plus the adjacent lower grade. 


TABLE 4 


PER CENT OF SCHOOL POPULATION, EIGHT TO 

EIGHTEEN YEARS OF AGE, IN RETARDED GRADES, 

BY DEGREE OF RETARDATION, SEX, AND COLOR, 

ON UNITED STATES STANDARD OF PERFORMANCE, 

AND FOR NONWHITES ON NONWHITE STANDARD 

OF PERFORMANCE, FOR THE UNITED STATES: 
APRIL 1950 


Youth 8 to 18 years of age 
Standard, Color ——HH44HHH——_ 
and Degree of Both 


Retardation Sexes Males Females 


UNITED STATES STANDARD 


Total retarded...... 19.1 2278 15.6 
One grade......, 11.5 13.3 9.6 
More than 1 grade 7.6 9.2 6.0 

WHITE 

Total retarded 15.9 19.2 12.6 
One grade....... 10.3 12.3 8.3 
More than 1 grade 5.6 6.9 4.3 

NONWHITE 

Total retarded....4. 42.2 47.4 Sta 
One grade....... 20.0 21.2 1 
More than 1 grade 22.2 26.2 18.3 

NONWHITE STANDARD 

NONWHITE 

Total retarded...... 23.7 28.0 19.6 
One grade....... 12.7 14.3 11.0 
More than 1 grade 11.1 13.6 8.6 


Thus it is apparent that nonwhite pu- 
pils as a group are so commonly one 
grade behind what may be generally 
expected of school children that their 
pattern of age-grade enrollment may be 
said to be different. 5 

For seven- and eight-year-old pupils 
the expected levels of performance are 
the same as those for the total United 
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States school population. Among pupils 
nine to seventeen years of age the ex- 
pected grade levels encompass the three- 
grade span referred to above. For eight- 
een-year-old nonwhite youth the ex- 
pected levels of school achievement leni- 
ently encompass a four-grade span (two 
grades originally derived plus two adja- 
cent lower grades). 

As is clearly demonstrated in Table 4, 
nonwhite school children are consider- 
ably more retarded in their school prog- 
ress than are white school children, even 
after making some allowances for possi- 
ble differences in the age-grade school 
experiences of the two groups. On the 
basis of the separate nonwhite standards 
of age-grade school performance, about 
one-fourth of the nonwhite school chil- 
dren are in grades indicating retarded 
performance levels, and more than 10 
per cent are two or more grades behind 
their nonwhite age mates. 

Almost three-fourths of the nonwhite 
school children of the nation live in the 
South where, in 1950, they were attend- 
ing segregated schools. If we assume that 
the age-grade standards in these segre- 
gated schools were not different from 
those of other schools in the nation, then 
we find that ṣo per cent of the southern 
nonwhite pupils were retarded in their 
school progress, and over 25 per cent 
were definitely retarded (Table 5). This 
contrasts with 25 per cent of southern 
white pupils in retarded grades and only 
10 per cent of two or more grades behind 
those expected of them. 

Available data indicate that there are 
some important differences between the 
white and nonwhite school systems of 
the South—which may find reflection in 
the differential retardation rates. Statis- 
tics on white and Negro schools in the 
South (1949-50) show that class size in 
Negro schools is larger than in white 


schools; that teachers in Negro schools 
are generally paid less than those in white 
schools; that expenditures per pupil in 
Negro schools are generally lower than 
those in white schools. 


TABLE 5 
SUMMARY OF AGE-GRADE SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 
OF SOUTHERN PUPILS, 8 TO 18 YEARS OF AGE, BY 
COLOR, ON UNITED STATES STANDARD OF PER- 
FORMANCE AND FOR NONWHITE PUPILS ON NON- 
WHITE STANDARD OF PERFORMANCE: APRIL 1950 


Color, Standard and 
Performance 


Percentage of 
Pupils 8-18 Years 


of Age 
U.S, StaNDARD—WHITE 
Expected grades............ 69.9 
Retarded grades............ 24.5 
Onegrade: 5.5.24 s:caieuiem der 14.6 
More than 1 grade........ 9.9 
Accelerated grades. ......... ST 
Grade not reported... ...... 1.9 


U.S. STANDARD—NONWHITE 


One grade.......... 
More than 1 grade... 
Accelerated grades. . .. . n 
Grade not reported......... 
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NONWHITE STANDARD— 
NONWHITE 
Expected grades... .... -+--+ 
Retarded grades....... i 
One grade.......... 
More than 1 grade... 3 
Accelerated grades.......... 
Grade not reported.......-. 
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Assuming that the standards of age- 
grade progress in nonwhite schools are 
commonly lower—by about one grade— 
then we find that the school performance 
of nonwhite southern pupils compares 
more favorably with that of white pu- 
pils. Applying the separate, nonwhite 
age-grade standards to southern non- 
white children enrolled in school, their 
retardation is reduced to 29 per cent, 
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TABLE 6 
PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL POPULATION EIGHT TO EIGHTEEN YEARS OF AGE BY DEGREE OF 
RETARDATION, COLOR, RESIDENCE AND REGION FOR THE UNITED STATES: APRIL 1950 


Retarded Retarded More 

Age, Color, Total Enrolled Total Retarded One Grade Than One Grade 

Residence, 

and Region Number* Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
UNITED STATES. 21,334 100.0 4,072 100.0 2,449 100.0 1,623 100.0 
MNS E 18,779 87.5 2,993 73-5 1,939 79.2 1,055 65.0 
Nonwhite ...... 2,555 12.5 1,078 26.5 510 20.8 568 35.0 
UDan suis ere 12,050 55.7 1,713 42.1 1,116 45.6 597 36.8 
Rural Nonfarm. 4,828 22.9 1,091 26.8 657 26.8 433 26.7 
Rural Farm .... 4,455 21.4 1,268 SEA 675 27.6 593 36.5 
Northeast...... 4,992 23.2 657 16.1 433 17.7 225 13.9 
North Central.. 6,202 28.5 772 19.0 540 2.0 232 14.3 
South iw Given 7,480 36.3 2,291 56.3 1,231 50.3 1,061 65.4 
West iseti 2,660 12.1 351 8.6 246 10.0 105 6.5 


*In thousands; figures rounded separately. 


with less than 15 per cent definitely re- 
tarded (Table 5). 

It would seem, therefore, that there are 
motivational, economic and other fac- 
tors, in addition to the characteristics of 
the schools themselves, contributing to 
the comparatively high rates of retarda- 
tion which exist among nonwhite south- 
ern pupils, 

Retardation in age-grade school prog- 
ress is quite extensive in the United 
States. About 4 million, or about one- 
fifth of the nation’s school children 
eight to eighteen years old, were retarded 
in their age-grade progress in April 1950. 
Over 1.6 million of these pupils were two 
or more grades behind the grades ex- 
pected of them. Retardation, both slight 
and definite, was disproportionately high 
among nonwhite, rural farm, and south- 
ern pupils (Table 6). Nonwhite school 
youth comprised only 12 per cent of the 
total enrollment of persons eight to eight- 
een years old, but accounted for over 20 
per cent of those who were one grade 
retarded and 35 per cent of those who 
were more than one grade retarded. 


School children in rural farm areas con- 
stitute only 20 per cent of the nation’s 
total enrollment, but account for 28 per 
cent of the slightly retarded and 36 per 
cent of the definitely retarded. In the 
South reside one-third of the nation’s 
school youth; in the South also reside 
over half of the slightly retarded pupils 
and almost two-thirds of the definitely 
retarded pupils of the country; in the 
South also occur the nation’s highest de- 
mographic dependency ratios, lowest fi- 
nancial supporting capacity, lowest edu- 
cational expenditures per pupil, and a 
long-established system of segregated 
schooling; the South is educating one- 
third of the nation’s school children. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The efficacy of our schools affects 
many aspects of life. Upon the schools is 
loaded a multitude of responsibilities for 
the care and development—physical, 
mental, and moral—of children. It 1$ 
recognized here that the success of our 
educational systems is not entirely de- 
pendent upon the attitude and perform- 
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ance of professional teachers and other 
personnel and facilities; to a considerable 
extent it is dependent upon the attitude 
of the pupils and their parents toward 
education, and upon the cultural level of 
the community in which the school per- 
forms its functions. 

Nonetheless, the public school system, 
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377 
as an important agency which deals with 
most of the children of the country, 
bears an especially heavy responsibility 
for recognizing early the behavior diffi- 
culties and other symptoms of maladjust- 
ment on the part of its pupils. Surely, 
retardation in school progress is one of 
the more obvious of these symptoms. 
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Science in the Education of the 
Professional Nurse* 


LAVERNE THOMPSON 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF NURSING EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


LUTIE C. LEAVELL 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF NURSING EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


fe recent years college teachers of be- 
ginning science courses (social, phys- 
ical, and biological) have recognized 
two different groups of students. First, 
there are the students who plan a career 
in some area of science and will there- 
fore return for a sequence of advanced 
courses. These individuals need to acquire 
a rather detailed mastery of subject mat- 
ter as well as an understanding of prin- 
ciples and how they function. In addi- 
tion they need to develop technical 
skills. 

Second, there are the students who 
plan to enter fields other than science— 
business or law, for example. These stu- 
dents have less need for detailed mastery 
of subject matter and the development 
of a high degree of skill per se. Rather, 
they need to understand scientific method 


* As director of a travel tour in 1955, Profes- 
sor Thompson visited nursing schools and hos- 
pitals in England, the Scandinavian countries, 
Germany, Switzerland, and France. 

The fourth edition of her book Introduction 
to Microorganisms (W. B. Saunders) is in 
preparation. 

Professor Leavell has done extensive research 
and writing in the field of Nursing Education, 
With Professor Thompson she is coauthor of 
two articles which appeared in the January and 
February 1957 issues of Nursing Outlook. 
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and to gain insights that will help them 
to understand themselves and the world 
about them. As citizens they will be 
called upon to make decisions regarding 
the care of their families and various 
problems of daily living. They need suf- 
ficient knowledge of science principles to 
enable them to protect the health of each 
member of the family and to maintain a 
safe environment in which to live. Citi- 
zens also need to have intelligent opin- 
ions about such varied matters as fluori- 
dation of water, pure food laws, atomic 
“fall-out,” social security legislation, and 
tariffs. Certainly the sciences—biologi- 
cal, physical, and social—have an im- 
portant contribution to make to the 
preparation of the citizen as well as to 
the professional scientist. 

There is still a third group of students 
with needs that are somewhat different 
from those of the prospective scientist oF 
of the average citizen. These are the stu- 
dents who plan to enter professions that 
require the use of scientific concepts 7 
their daily work. Students preparing © 
enter the profession of nursing exemplify 
this group. They need a good foundation 
in selected areas of the sciences to pro- 
vide tools with which to work and t0 
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formulate principles upon which action 
should be based. They also need an un- 
derstanding of scientific method and 
how to use it. Donald K. David aptly 
said, 


The very practitioner is an artist. Whenever 
a member of any profession practices his 
profession, he is an artist. He must be pre- 
pared to call upon the scientific knowledge 
which is applicable in the situation he faces. 
But deciding what particular scientific 
knowledge is applicable is an art.* 


Many principles underlying the prac- 
tice of nursing are derived from physics, 
chemistry, physiology, and microbiol- 
ogy. Others come from the social sci- 
ences—sociology, psychology, and an- 
thropology. Nurses do not need all the 
detailed knowledge and technical skill 
of the professional scientist. They do, 
however, need thinking skills and basic 
concepts derived from many sciences. 
The development of suitable course con- 
tent is facilitated where there is a good 
working relationship between the facul- 
ties of the several sciences and nursing. 
Nursing instructors can help science 
teachers by explaining what nurses do, 
and what responsibilities they carry that 
depend upon an understanding of sci- 
ence. Insights gained in this way will en- 
able the science teacher to select appro- 
priate learning experiences and to decide 
where emphasis should be placed. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF 
SCIENCE COURSES 


Beginning science courses have many 
important contributions to make to the 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes of the 
future nurse. Facts, basic concepts, and 
generalizations are an essential part of 


1A Repat of the Inter-Professional Confer- 
ence on Education for Professional Responsibil- 
H: Education for Professional Responsibility 
(Pittsburgh, Carnegie Press, 1948), p. 13. 
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student learning. Yet subject matter 
alone is not enough. The professional 
student needs to learn to use facts and 
concepts derived from the sciences. He 
can neither learn nor remember all the 
science he needs from beginning courses. 
Even if he could learn all that was pre- 
sented, his information would be out of 
date in a short time. It is essential, there- 
fore, for the student to expect to con- 
tinue his own learning and to understand 
that the development of skills that enable 
him to do so is a vital part of his educa- 
tion. In addition to these abilities he will 
need to recognize reliable sources of in- 
formation and to develop skills in using 
them. Since facts are easily forgotten, 
skill in finding and using information 
will enable the student not only to re- 
gain forgotten facts and reformulate 
principles but also to revise his ideas as 
new information becomes available, 

Attitudes too are acquired as a result 
of the first contact with a particular sci- 
ence. This first experience may leave the 
student feeling interested and eager to 
know more, or bored and glad it is fin- 
ished. A well-developed science course 
can free the imagination. However, this 
does not happen automatically. Many 
nurses report that they found science 
courses a burden of memorization and 
giving back to the teacher little-under- 
stood facts. A science course that fosters 
a distaste for science does a great dis- 
service to the student. It closes the door 
to further learning in a person whose vo- 
cational tasks require that he be willing 
and able to learn constantly. 

Nurses, like other members of the 
health professions, work with human 
beings in times of crisis. They must ex- 
pect to deal helpfully with men and 
women, old and young, strong and weak, 
native Americans and newcomers from 
many lands. The social sciences can pro- 
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vide beginning insights into the role of 
culture in determining the attitudes and 
behavior of others—patients and their 
families as well as associates. The social 
sciences likewise contribute to the under- 
standing of self and of others. Sciences 
also provide insights into the nature of 
society and help individuals to under- 
stand and accept responsibilities as a 
citizen. 

Physics, chemistry, and physiology 
explain much about the forces at work 
in the world and give a basis for under- 
standing life processes. The biological 
sciences—especially physiology, chemis- 
try, and microbiology—can introduce 
the student to the needs of a human 
being in health and disease. Microbiology 
holds the key to understanding the be- 
havior of microorganisms and thus pro- 
vides a rational basis for controlling those 
that are harmful. 

The full potential of science courses 
can be reached only when they are defi- 
nitely planned in relation to specific ob- 
jectives based on student needs. The 
following over-all objectives for science 
courses are suggested to meet the needs 
of students of nursing. In general, the 
aims of science courses should be: (1) to 
help students to acquire beginning un- 
derstanding of facts, principles, and con- 
cepts and some insight into their meaning 
in the present and future experience of 
the student; (2) to help acquaint the stu- 
dent with suitable sources of informa- 
tion; (3) to encourage the student to de- 
velop a liking for and an interest in the 
subject. 


ACHIEVING OBJECTIVES 


To achieve these objectives a variety 
of methods is needed. Many times it will 
be necessary for the teacher to depart 
from the methods by which he himself 
was taught. This may be difficult be- 


cause radical departure from traditional 
ways of doing things may arouse in the 
teacher feelings of inadequacy, anxieties, 
and fear of letting down standards, 
Thoughtful consideration of the objec- 
tives will reveal that the time-honored 
lecture method alone will not suffice, 
since it will contribute little to student 
skills. The lecture—discussion method 
serves well in explaining difficult or new 
material, provided there is a generous 
use of lantern slides of various kinds 
and other illustrative materials, In using 
this method an outline on the board gives 
perspective and aids materially in help- 
ing beginning students to follow the 
“thread” of discussion. Suitable labora- 
tory experiences are an essential part of 
learning. They serve to stimulate think- 
ing and provide understandings avail- 
able in no other way. Reflective thinking 
and discussion in addition to doing are 
necessary. Combined with reading, lis- 
tening, and observing, laboratory experi- 
ences should challenge and encourage the 
student to investigate the implications 
of science principles in everyday experi- 
ences and in relation to certain aspects 
of nursing and public health. For this 
reason it is desirable to have books in 
the laboratory for ready reference. 
Some opportunity to formulate hy- 
potheses and to struggle with developing 
means of testing them would stimulate 
more thinking on the part of the student 
than would some traditional laboratory 
exercises. While this type of learning ex- 
perience may be more difficult for the 
teacher to manage, it can be more re- 
warding for both teacher and student. 
Laboratory experiences should encout- 
age the student to investigate the impli- 
cations of science principles for daily 
activities and for nursing care. Field trips 
too add reality to students’ experience. 
To serve well they must be selected and 
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planned with care. The observations 
made and their significance should be 
discussed later. 

Attitudes are rather subtle in that they 
accompany more tangible learnings and 
are “caught” rather than “taught.” Never- 
theless, the teacher does influence stu- 
dent attitudes. One of the teacher's great- 
est assets is his own enthusiasm and his 
ability to relate his subject to the lives 
and interests of the students. At times 
success stories of the past and present 
strike the chord that is needed for awak- 
ening dormant student interests. 

An acquaintance with books and pe- 
riodicals is especially valuable in that 
these sources of information will be 
available long after the course is over. 
It is desirable that students learn to use 
appropriately (1) textbooks, (2) stand- 
ard reference books, (3) periodicals, and 
(4) popular essays and biographies. One 
may assume that all students have had 
considerable experience with textbooks. 
As a result many have learned to depend 
on textbooks and the teacher as their 
sources of information. All teachers, es- 
pecially college science teachers have re- 
sponsibility for helping students to out- 
grow their dependence on a single 
textbook. This can be done by giving 
assignments which require the use of 
reference books. Reference books can 
appear very formidable to an uninitiated 
student, who may read without purpose 
and thereby find himself hopelessly lost 
and frustrated. Inexperienced students 
need guidance in the use of references. If 
they learn to formulate the questions for 
which they wish answers they will have 
a happier experience with reference 
books and periodicals. It will be recog- 
nized that some periodicals are too diffi- 
cult for beginning students, yet every 
teacher knows some that could be read 
with pleasure and profit by his students. 


The Scientific American, for example, 
carries articles that are both authentic 
and readable. Encouraging appropriate 
reading in periodicals will start the stu- 
dent on a valuable habir of continuing 
his own learning. 

Well-written popular books can stimu- 
late interest in and enthusiasm for sci- 
ence. Peter Freuchen’s Vagrant Viking 
or Ruth Benedict’s Patterns of Culture 
can awaken the student to differences in 
culture. Lyle Saunders’ Cultural Differ- 
ences and Medical Care and Margaret 
Mead’s Cultural Differences and Techni- 
cal Change will show the student the 
practical significance of these differences. 
Biographies of great scientists, Louis 
Pasteur and Madame Curie, for example, 
make fascinating reading. Equally re- 
vealing are books that show the influence 
of science—Hans Zinsser’s Rats, Lice and 
History, Geddes Smith’s Plague on Us, 
Berton Roueche’s Eleven Blue Men, Har- 
low Shapley and others, Treasury of 
Science, and Walter B. Cannon’s The 
Way of the Investigator. These books 
and others like them will stimulate the 
imagination and make many a student 
want to learn more of the fascinating 
world of science. 

Although many suggestions could be 
made regarding method, in the last analy- 
sis each teacher will need to experiment 
to find the methods that are best adapted 
to the subject matter and the particular 
situation, and at the same time serve best 
to achieve the objectives of the course. 
The teacher’s evaluation of student prog- 
ress will need to be in terms of attitudes, 
to the extent to which they can be ascer- 
tained, and skills acquired (thinking and 
investigative) as well as facts learned. 

Helping the student to begin to take 
responsibility for his own learning is 
one of the most important contributions 
any college teacher can make. This 
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means providing experiences in which 
the student asks his own questions and 
sets out to get answers to them. A term 
paper can serve this purpose if the stu- 
dent has considerable freedom in select- 
ing and designing his presentation. With 
relatively inexperienced students it is 
often desirable and even necessary for 
the teacher to see the tentative outline 
and bibliography. This provides oppor- 
tunity for guidance regarding sources of 
information and the scope of the project 
itself, If the bibliography is inadequate 
or inappropriate, suggestions can be made 
for a better choice of references, thus 
introducing the student to books and pe- 
riodicals that are more suitable. Such 
guidance can be given in individual con- 
ferences or in small group meetings. Sug- 
gestions made in the planning stage will 
help the student to use his time more ef- 
fectively and will usually assure a better 
product. The writing of a term paper on 
a subject of his own choosing enables 
the student to use his own power and 
ingenuity and gives him a sense of 
achievement. In this respect projects or 
term papers planned and executed with 
appropriate teacher guidance foster ma- 
turity in the student. For this reason 
they may be of more value to the stu- 
dent than the traditional final examina- 
tion. This type of experience can be 
commended for prospective nurses and 
other professional students whose work 
demands the use of science principles 
because they need skill in formulating 
questions for which the sciences can pro- 
vide the answer. 

A question which frequently arises is, 
Since nurses have some special needs, 
do they need special courses or can they 
share beginning science courses with 
other students? They may certainly 
share beginning science courses with 
other students, providing their needs are 


considered in planning objectives, con- 
tent, and method. If assignments are in- 
dividualized and the course aims to teach 
skills as well as facts, it should be to their 
advantage to study with other students, 


SUMMARY 


A teacher of beginning science meets 
three types of students: (1) those who 
plan a career in science; (2) those who 
need science concepts to function as 
intelligent members of society; and (3) 
nurses and others who need science con- 
cepts as a basis for their work in an ap- 
plied science field. The teacher of begin- 
ning science can make an important 
contribution to the education of the pro- 
fessional nurse and other students in this | 
third group. First, he can teach facts and 
concepts that provide important insights 
needed in the student’s future work. 
Equally important, the teacher can stim- 
ulate interest in further learning and help 
the student to gain beginning skills 
needed in taking responsibility for his 
own learning. In this way the teacher 
can foster growth and maturity of his 
students, thereby making himself pro- 
gressively less necessary. 
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Constraint and Variety in American Edu- 
cation, by David Riesman. Lincoln, 
Nebraska, University of Nebraska 
Press, 1956. 160 PP. $2.75. 


One professor’s technique for grading es- 
say examinations is to put a plus in the 
margin whenever the writer has scored a 
significant point. This reviewer occasionally 
marks his own new books in this way and a 
fair score would seem to be an average of 
two pluses for each hundred pages. In re- 
freshing contrast, there were more than 
fifty plus marks in the 160 eminently read- 
able and thrice-read pages of my copy of 
the three essays on the sociology of sec- 
ondary and higher education delivered by 
Professor Riesman at the University of 
Nebraska Lectures in the Humanities. In 
addition there were a dozen points at which 
marginal question mark or “No!” indicated 
that this reader was stirred to active dis- 
agreement. Any new book which can arouse 
so much “Aha! Erlebnis” in one long- 
steeped in the literature of education is at 
the very least a humdinger! 

“The Academic Procession,” the first lec- 
ture, describes how the avant-garde univer- 
sities and colleges disconcert their institu- 
tional followers by reversing direction. 
When most Americans colleges, for exam- 
ple, were still swaddled in an orthodox re- 
ligious tradition, the leading institutions 
charted a brave course toward the objec- 
tive, scientific, and secular. Now that the 
middle of the procession of colleges is fol- 
lowing at full steam in this direction, the 
leaders turn and rediscover religion. Far 
back of the middle group, the long tail of 
the procession of colleges still remains “re- 
ligious” in the old, unemancipated sense. 
Parallel shifts can be found in attitudes to- 
ward relativity of values to cultures, toward 
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modern poetry, toward Freud, or toward 
criticism of the American Way of Life. 
One is reminded of Russell Lynes’ obser- 
vation that the “high-brow” cherishes any 
distinction which will differentiate him 
clearly from the “middle-brow.” 

The second lecture, “The Intellectual 
Veto Groups,” examines the rise of new 
disciplines in the competitive academic 
world—at one period the natural sciences; 
later the “old” social sciences (history, po- 
litical science, economics); currently the 
“new” social sciences (sociology, anthropol- 
ogy, and social psychology). The dialectic 
between scholarly adherence to the tradi- 
tions, research methods and systematic con- 
cepts of a single “discipline” and the more 
functional, life-near, interdisciplinary “in- 
tegration” is explored, with a warning 
against domination by either. 

The last lecture turns to the secondary 
schools, where teachers and administrators 
are unhappily much more vulnerable to 
pressure groups. Even so, Professor Riesman 
pleads for some measure of counter-cyclical 
or counterwailing emphasis to offset in part 
the prevailing trend of the times. He notes 
the parallel to Keynesian intervention in 
the economy. He is concerned to avoid a 
monolithic uniformity in education and to 
increase the variety of schools as well as to 
emphasize the need for different kinds of 
excellence for different individuals, Hence 
Riesman is found at one time or another 
arguing against whatever he fears may now 
have become overpopular: coeducation, the 
“whole child,” all-round development, 
training for better human relations, the 
teacher as the children’s “pal,” the “demo- 
cratic” quality of public schools, a dilute 
“progressive education” which has made 
some schools too easygoing, “social science” 
classes so innocuous as to deserve the pupil 
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epithet “social slops,” a facile rejection of 
John Dewey which has spread so fast that 
it has converted most people before they 
have read any of his works. 

A preface courageously gives Riesman’s 
educational history and bias, facilitates the 
responses of those who prefer ad hominem 
arguments to weighing the real issues. An 
epilogue views optimistically the progress 
already made in American life and edu- 
cation. 

Most points are well taken and at least 
as well put. Some are likely to ask the au- 
thor, because he has generated so many 
seminal insights, to go further and to paint 
a picture of what the schools and colleges 
of today and tomorrow ought to be. Ries- 
man modestly declines, avowing: “I lack the 
innovative wit and committed wisdom a 
program-maker needs.” 

It is difficult to define the central criti- 
cism which underlies the unease of this re- 
viewer. Probably it is just a case of my own 
residual rebellion. I boggled at a sentence in 
the first paragraph of the first lecture which 
explains the lack of creative experimenta- 
tion today by saying “on the whole our 
colleges rise above the evident need for 
drastic reform.” After several fruitless 
searches for genuinely progressive schools 
or permissive families, I am disturbed by 
Riesman’s acceptance of the prevalent cliché 
that most schools and society itself have to- 
day incorporated the values of the pro- 
gressive education movement and maybe 
even have overdone it. At the moment of 
bankruptcy of British Tory policy in the 
Middle East it is easy to be less complacent 
than Riesman is about the way in which 
Eton’s classical curriculum prepared its 
graduates to cope with world affairs, I wish 
the very gifted, well-informed, keen-witted 
author with his pungent vocabulary would 
give us another lecture using as his text a 
sentence from the last paragraph of his last 
lecture: “ ‘Life’ as now lived anywhere is 
not good enough.” 

Goopwin Watson 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Some Observations on American Educa- 
tion, by Robert M. Hutchins. New 
York, Cambridge University Press, 
1956. xiii + 112 pp. $2.75. 


This book is based on lectures delivered 
by the author in 1954 before various British 
university audiences. The purpose was to 
inform, and—of course—criticize. The criti- 
cisms, now wholly familiar to American 
readers, here seem to lack their usual bite, 
Perhaps repetition has dulled them; perhaps 
Dr. Hutchins was inhibited by the circum- 
stances under which he spoke. Or perhaps 
the necessity of being descriptive for a good 
part of the time cramped his style. 

One speculates on the effect of lectures 
and book on British listeners and readers. 
There are some factual errors: it is, for ex- 
ample, of course, wrong to describe Ameri- 
can university undergraduate colleges as 
“non-residential.” The point of view ex- 
pressed will quite probably evoke sympa- 
thetic response from many in British uni- 
versity circles. 

But not from all. Dr. Hutchins draws a 
number of his quotations from The Lis- 
tener. What will he think when he finds an 
Oxford teacher of philosophy—Mr. J. P. 
Corbett—declaring in a recent issue: 

For the exceptionally mature and scholarly a 
literary education is all very well; but the in- 
tensive study of literature by the immature 
leads all too often to a woolly aestheticism; 
while the intensive study of language on the 
one hand accumulates a mass of erudition, and 
on the other develops in its adepts that cp 
for purely verbal dialectic for which Oxford 1s 
well known. But we should be teaching yong 
people to think about the world, not to tal 
themselves out of it; to work through concrete 
problems of nature and society, not to drop 4 
verbal curtain between those problems and 
themselves. 

Kart W. BiceLow 
Teachers College, Columbia 


The American Student and the Non- 
Western World, by Vera Micheles 
Dean. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. 28 pp. $1.50. 
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The Graduate School of Education of 
Harvard University is to be congratulated 
on the selection of Vera Micheles Dean as 
Inglis Lecturer for 1956. Mrs. Dean is 
widely known and respected as one of the 
most perceptive and balanced writers in the 
field of world affairs. The choice of the 
topic for the Inglis Lecture is equally ap- 
propriate, for it so happens that in this par- 
ticular year of grace the Western World 
finds itself deeply involved in the Middle 
East crisis—a crisis far more extensive and 
explosive than the Korean episode. At this 
point in history high priority should be 
given to educational programs directed to- 
ward the development of understanding be- 
tween the West and the non-Western ma- 
jority in the world. As Mrs, Dean points 
out in her sober introduction, “the lack of 
such understanding may spell the difference 
between life and death for ourselves and 
our children,” and therefore “this vacuum 
in our education is more than a matter of 
polite regret.” 

The specific focus of this brilliant lecture 
by Mrs. Dean is indicated in the title, The 
American Student and the Non-Western 
World. American students now number ap- 
proximately 40,000,000 enrolled in educa- 
tional institutions of all types. Most of these 
students share the natural but dangerous il- 
lusion held by the American public that 
“the West has the right answers to all the 
problems of the non-Western world.” Mrs. 
Dean addresses herself to the problem of 
how American students can be brought to a 
deeper and fuller understanding of the non- 
Western peoples of the world, In vivid 
phrases and rich detail, the basic difficulties 
leading to misunderstanding are laid bare. 
Positive criteria are then set up in terms of 
which better understanding can be achieved. 
It is recognized that a teaching program di- 
rected toward the study of the non-Western 
world cannot succeed unless the teachers 
themselves possess, in addition to scholarly 
competence, the ability “to look with cour- 
age and imagination at the universe in a 
perspective that of course embraces the 
United States but is not dominated or dis- 


torted by it.” Teachers thus equipped with 
scholarship and perspective must be found 
and trained before a teaching program in 
our schools and colleges dealing with the 
non-Western world can be truly effective. 

The Inglis Lecture concludes with a plea 
for the establishment of an Institute for 
Training Teachers in Non-Western Studies, 
one that would go beyond the existing Area 
Institutes and devote itself primarily to the 
task of preparing high-grade instructors for 
our schools and colleges. Eight recommen- 
dations are made for the organization and 
administration of such an Institute. Mrs. 
Dean believes that if these recommendations 
are followed, Americans students in the 
country at large will in due course have 
the opportunity to study the non-Western 
world under the guidance of qualified teach- 
ers. This long-term program will “give a 
new dimension to education, it will estab- 
lish a two-way communication between 
West and non-West, and it will give us a 
tool we now desperately need in waging 
preventive peace.” 

Although it is perhaps later than we think, 
there may yet be time to bring about an 
understanding between the West and the 
non-Western world. Mrs. Dean would be 
the first to admit that educational programs, 
even of the quality she has proposed, are 
no panacea. Social, economic, and political 
policies still play a decisive role in the rela- 
tions between nations. Nevertheless, in a 
democracy, such policies can presumably be 
influenced and enlightened by educational 
programs directed toward future policy 
makers and toward the critics and support- 
ers of policy among the citizenry. With 
such groups in mind, Mrs. Dean has written 
this incisive and persuasive call for educa- 
tional action. Arnold Toynbee has written 
in a similar vein in his booklet entitled The 
World and the West, but Vera Dean is an 
American writing to Americans in a spirit 
of deep concern for her country’s welfare 
and its future role in a world made up 
largely of non-Western peoples. 

Donatp G. Tewksbury 
Teachers College, Columbia 
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When the Mountains Move: Technical 
Assistance and the Changing Face of 
Latin America, by Daniel Behrman. 
Paris, UNESCO, 1954. 69 pp. $.75. 


The term technical assistance has been 
interpreted in many different ways. Some 
have blithely dismissed it as a give-away 
program; others have associated it with mili- 
tary installations; still others have viewed it 
as a humanitarian movement. There have 
been numerous technical and academic re- 
ports on technical assistance, but, with the 
exception of short accounts in the UNESCO 
Courier and various newspapers, there have 
been few reports on the impact of technical 
assistance on the less well developed so- 
cieties. 

When the Mountains Move is the story 
of technical assistance given by UNESCO 
in seven countries of Latin America. The 
examples cited in the booklet illustrate an 
important concept so often missed in dis- 
cussions of technical assistance; namely, that 
it should not be thought of as a structured 
approach to problems found in less well 
developed societies but as a plastic adapta- 
tion to meet local needs. 

The booklet emphasizes a second impor- 
tant concept in technical assistance—that 
the success of technical assistance depends 
primarily on the successful interaction of 
the “foreign” specialist and the people of 
the area. The teacher or technician who is 
sent to a less well developed society is 
viewed as a catalyst and expected to arouse 
the desire for improvement among the peo- 
ple. The author suggests that 90 per cent of 
technical assistance depends on the recipient 
country and 10 per cent on the experts. 
While it is difficult to assess interaction in 
terms of percentages and while such fig- 
ures might be disputed, the fact remains that 
unless the specialist is able to arouse the 
interest of the people, the program will 
never move beyond the planning Stage, 

A third concept illustrated throughout 
the book is that of maintaining interest in a 
Program once it has been started, In many 
areas foreign specialists have been able to 


create the initial interest on the part of the 
people, but once this first phase has passed, 
the program languishes and eventually dies, 
This very often occurs when the foreign 
specialist attempts to impose his ideas with- 
out sufficient consultation with the people, 
It then becomes “his” (the foreign special- 
ist’s) project rather than the people’s. 

To illustrate the various forms of techni- 
cal assistance the author describes the Mira- 
flores Pilot School of elementary education 
at La Paz, Bolivia, the economic transforma- 
tion and educational development in the 
Valle El General in Costa Rica, the unusual 
adult education program carried on by radio 
for the Colombian farmers, industrial edu- 
cation in Guatemala, and various aspects of 
scientific activity in Peru, Brazil, and Mex- 
ico. The examples given show that technical 
assistance can range from primary education 
in a remote village in Costa Rica to the con- 
struction of a cyclotron in Brazil. The work 
of technical assistance is adapted to the vari- 
ous levels of development found within the 
country, and in each country the technique 
and method differ, Although many funda- 
mentals are similar, each program has to be 
molded to fit the needs of the area. 

Written in a simple narrative style, When 
the Mountains Move is the type of book 
that could be used equally well in high 
school or college. The factual account of 
what has been done in Latin America gives 
a clear picture of what is being accom- 
plished by technical assistance, but beyond 
the narrative are the basic philosophical 
premises on which the movement functions. 

Davin G. SCANLON 
Newark (N. J.) State Teachers College 


Education in the U.S.A., A Comparative 
Study, by W. Kenneth Richmond. 
New York, Philosophical Library, Inc., 


1956. 227 pp. $4.50. 


Works on American education by for- 
eign educators fall into two classes as 4 
rule. They are either too laudatory and ap- 
preciative or too condescending and criti 
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Mr. Richmond’s book, written for British 
readers, does not belong to either class. It is 
a sound, objective discussion of American 
education which would provide whole- 
some reading for American students of edu- 
cation and non-Americans already familiar 
with the outlines of the American educa- 
tional system. The author has refrained 
from giving a description of the system in 
detail with the usual organizational chart. 
He seems to appear apologetic, without real 
cause, for undertaking to deal with Ameri- 
can education as a whole and failing to em- 
phasize the diversity of practices. And yet 
there is no greater diversity between the 
state systems of the United States than be- 
tween the systems of England, Wales, and 
Scotland, which he refers to as British, or 
before 1944 between the 315 local education 
authorities of England and Wales. 

Mr. Richmond, lecturer in education in 
the University of Glasgow, has succeeded 
in catching the spirit of American educa- 
tion in the year that he spent as an exchange 
teacher in a Midwest university. The chap- 
ter on “Education in Americanism: Yester- 
day and Today,” which presents, some- 
what in the spirit of Robert Bridges’ fac- 
tors in Nationalism, the background or “the 
culture pattern” to help the reader to un- 
derstand, the meaning of American educa- 
tion, is not only a model of its kind but dis- 
plays a thorough understanding of what 
animates American education. By Ameri- 
canism he means what in current jargon is 
called “the American way of life” as 
moulded by its climate, history, the con- 
quest of the frontier, the national aspira- 
tions, the democratic ideal, and the effects 
of all these on the development of Ameri- 
can aims in education. 

In five chapters he discusses educational 
administration in the United States, the 
teacher’s place in American democracy, so- 
cial change and the elementary school, the 
American high school: dream and reality, 
and higher learning (and lower) in the 
United States. 

One would be inclined to question, in the 
chapter on Administration, Mr. Richmond’s 


suggestion of remote control of education, 
which he seems to trace as far back as the 
Ordinances of’ 1785 and 1787. He is correct, 
however, in contrasting the part played by 
the public in the United States and Britain; 
but it is questionable whether, as he states 
elsewhere, progressive education was 
adopted because it was what the public of 
this country wanted. It was “sold” to the 
public by the same kind of methods as any 
other product. What is true is that both the 
public and the leaders in education began to 
question the value of the child-centered 
schools after about two decades. This may 
be a matter of opinion, but the transfer of 
the Office of Education from the Federal 
Security Agency to the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare in 1953 is 
not. But the author may be allowed one 
factual error besides a misinterpretation of 
the number of pupils in private schools 
through failure to realize that, although in 
England and Scotland “parochial” schools 
are part of the public systems of education, 
most of the private schools in the United 
States are parochial schools and not sub- 
sidized out of public funds. 

On teacher education Mr. Richmond is 
rightly disturbed by the chaotic state of 
requirements resulting from the shortage 
of teachers. But he finds the emphasis on 
in-service training heartening. At the same 
time he notes the tendency to use slogans 
rather than ideas and to shun controversial 
topics. l 

In the chapter on secondary education 
the author discusses an effort to combine 
the Jeffersonian and Jacksonian principles, 
to provide both academic and vocational 
education in one institution, and to equalize 
both by the quantitative method of credits. 
And yet, while attempting to give due at- 
tention to common learnings and to indi- 
vidual differences, the schools succeed in 
producing only conformity and adjustment. 
He sees what is likely to be the future of 
the high schools if Life Adjustment Educa- 
tion is generally adopted, and the picture is 
somewhat startling but not surprising, espe- 
cially the effort to introduce or, as Bagley 
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would have said, to “bootleg” essential sub- 
jects under various guises—Communication 
Arts and Number Arts, for example. 

The severest criticism is reserved by the 
author for higher education, He is dis- 
turbed, as are others in this country, by the 
spread of the “service” idea and the grant- 
ing of academic credit for work that re- 
quires little learning or, as Milton said, 
“were better unlearned.” But there is a tend- 
ency in the chapter to fuse the college and 
the university and a failure to distinguish 
between different institutions qualitatively. 
He notes the stress on “publish or be 
damned” which accounts for so much 
pseudo-research and “blotterature.” But 
while holding certain subjects chosen for 
research up to ridicule, Mr. Richmond does 

write, “To praise Americans for their abil- 
ity to get things done and at the same time 
to affect to despise them for fostering that 
ability is a form of intellectual dishonesty. 
We cannot have it both ways,” a statement 
similar to an appraisal of American higher 
education by John Spender in Through 

English Eyes. 

For the student of both American and 
comparative education Mr, Richmond’s 
book is significant. He has not adopted, as 
he writes in his Preface, “The same whirl- 
wind tactics as the American favours when 
he sets out in a study-tour of Europe and 
‘does’ Britain in a month or a fortnight.” 
This statement is correct except as to the 
time devoted to the study-tour. Last summer 
a group of American educators spent one 
month in “studying” education in four or 
five countries—actually a total of about six- 
teen working days and at a time when 
schools were either still on vacation or about 
opening. Here is another example of the in- 
fluence of business methods and terms on 
education noted by Mr. Richmond; the 
principle of these terms is “quick return and 
small profit.” It is only when a picture like 
that sketched by Mr. Richmond is presented 
that we can really see ourselves as others 
see us and be enlightened thereby, 

I. L. KANDEL 
Professor Emeritus, 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Children’s Thinking, by David H. Rus- 
sell. Boston, Ginn and Company, 1956. 
xii + 449 PP- $5.50. 


The publication of this book may indi- 
cate that at least one educational pendulum 
is about to reverse its direction. Whatever 
effort there has been in teacher education 
to consolidate educational, child, and ado- 
lescent psychology into courses in “human 
growth and development,” its focus has 
been on helping teachers to see the learner 
as a “whole child,’ or a “total person.” 
Russell’s book also underlines the idea that 
a child’s thinking processes cannot be un- 
derstood apart from his emotioanl, social, or 
even physical development. But it clearly 
recognizes that a teacher who lacks specific 
knowledge about the nature of children’s 
thinking processes is ill equipped to teach 
them “how to think.” By limiting itself to 
this one aspect of development this text 
delves much more deeply into the nature of 
thinking than does the general child devel- 
opment or educational psychology book. 
As our knowledge in all areas of psychology 
grows and as the demands for more effective 
teaching increase, we may well see more 
textbooks, and indeed more courses, dealing 
with such specific phases of development 
and learning. Russell has demonstrated that 
this need not necessarily entail diminished 
recognition of the relatedness of mind and 
body, thought and emotion. 

The importance Russell attaches to the 
role of emotion in thinking is apparent 10 
the organization of the book, which includes 
sections on the materials and the processes 
of thinking. The section on the materials of 
thinking treats not only percepts, images, 
and memories, but emotions and attitudes as 
well. The section on processes includes ass0- 
ciative thinking and fantasy, concept forma- 
tion, problem solving, critical and creative 
thinking. In addition, a section of two chap- 
ters deals with improvement of thinking. 

This last section highlights the practical 
orientation of the book. Children’s Think- 
ing would be useful if it did no more than 
provide such a comprehensive review of the 
literature. But in addition it draws implica- 
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tions for classroom situations and uses 
school illustrations sufficiently often to 
make most of the material seem quite rele- 
vant to the teacher, 

Beyond such practical purposes Russell 
suggests that the book also attempts to pro- 
vide a possible developmental structure for 
the psychology of thinking, Because he is 
so strongly committed to the idea that 
thinking involves emotional and personality 
factors we anticipate that Russell will pro- 
vide some statement of the dynamics in- 
volved in such a structure. There is prom- 
ise of this, for example, in the statement, 


If the child, adolescent or adult is to have a 
full and rich mental life, if he is to continue to 
grow in conceptual, problem solving, and crea- 
tive thinking ability, he needs to retain certain 
capacities for being fearful, or angry or inquisi- 
tive—not to mention certain capacities for joy 
and affection. . . . Like percepts and concepts, 
emotions become structural modes of response 
organized through experience. As such they 
pervade the child’s thinking—his play, his fears 
and dreams, his interpersonal relationships, his 
ethical views, his humor and esthetic concepts. 


Fulfillment of this promise is possibly be- 
yond the scope of a textbook of the nature 
of Children’s Thinking. It demands, in this 
reviewer's opinion, much more attention to 
the literature of psychoanalysis than Russell 
gives. He cites Susan Isaacs several times 
and Karen Horney once. No mention is 
made, however, of Sigmund Freud or, per- 
haps more important, of Freudian ego 
psychology. The work of such psycho- 
analysts as Bruno Bettelheim, Gerald Pear- 
son, and Fritz Redl has such important prac- 
tical implications for an understanding of 
children’s thinking processes that it is hard 
to understand their omission, just as it is 
difficult to see why research relating to the 
effects of emotional deprivation or concept 
formation and abstract thinking has not 
been included. And Harry Stack Sullivan’s 
Provocative theory of interpersonal relation- 
ships seems so rich in implications for the 
psychology of thinking as to make the ab- 
sence of his name from the bibliography 
puzzling. 

To complain that Children’s Thinking has 
not drawn sufficiently on psychoanalysis is 


not to minimize the importance of what it 
does accomplish. It appears destined for 
wide use and should stimulate both interest 
in and understanding of children’s thinking 
and further research in the area. 
Mure Aumy 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Case Studies in College Student-Staff Re- 
lationships, by Ruth Barry and others. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, 
1956. X + 117 pp. $2.00. 

This casebook is the first in a “Series in 
Guidance and Student Personnel Adminis- 
tration,” edited by Esther Lloyd-Jones, Ruth 
Barry, and Beverly Wolf. It is the result of 
more than eight years of experimentation 
with the case study method under Dr. 
Lloyd-Jones’s direction in the Department 
of Guidance and Student Personnel Admin- 
istration at Teachers College, Columbia. 
The experimentation has been designed “to 
further the study, the understanding, and 
the development of human relations knowl- 
edge and skills.” The twenty-two cases in 
the present volume have grown out of this 
training program. 

In an introductory chapter, the editors 
set forth their philosophy of improved rela- 
tionship between the students and the fac- 
ulty and administration of colleges and uni- 
versities. It is based upon the following gen- 
erally accepted characteristics of good hu- 
man relations: “recognition and acceptance 
of a variety of points of view; effective and 
genuine two-way communication; a flexible 
attitude toward the beliefs and opinions of 
others, combined with integrity toward 
one’s own; understanding of others and their 
possible motives, biases, pressures, and opin- 
ions; realization of the effects and ramifica- 
tions of individual and group action; and, 
most important of all, self-understanding.” 
Understanding such relationships is declared 
to be “among the most valuable learnings 
that higher education can offer, ” so that in 
the college experience “relationships and 
subject matter must be accorded equal im- 
portance.” 
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It is doubtful if a majority of college fac- 
ulty members and administrators would 
agree with this conclusion. The more 
thoughtful of them, however, should agree 
with the editors and those student personnel 
workers who maintain that good human re- 
lations and the skills basic to their promo- 
tion “are best learned in situations when 
everyone is doing his or her best to develop 
such relationships and to learn the skills 
necessary.” This requires, the volume sug- 
gests, an integrated approach to college per- 
sonnel work—one in which students, fac- 
ulty, and administration recognize and work 
toward a common goal of good human rela- 
tions. How best to implement such an ap- 
proach is not yet known, but the experi- 

mentation at Teachers College has shown 

that the case method can be very helpful. 

Hence this casebook, designed primarily for 

college educators—or prospective college 

educators—which focuses attention on some 
of the basic questions that crop up daily in 
relationships with students. 

The editors also provide a chapter on 
“Using the Case Study Method.” Since Har- 
vard introduced the method into its Law 
and Business Schools many years ago, it has 
become a widely used instructional tech- 
nique. It has its limitations, but there is 
little doubt that the present volume, used 
both for individual study and for group 
analysis, will be very helpful to all those 
concerned with problems of student-staff 
relationships. 

Although the casebook is useful for any- 
one involved in such relationships, from the 
student to the president (the editors do not 
Suggest it, but study of the cases would be 
quite beneficial for college trustees also), it 
is directed primarily at student personnel 
workers, especially deans, Sixteen of the 
twenty-two cases involve actions by deans; 
only two cases are not directly related to 
student personnel work—one dealing with 
a subordinate staff worker’s relationship to 
a colleague and the president; the other 
dealing with the technique of discussion 
group leadership. 

The cases, all based on actual incidents in 
colleges and universities, are well chosen to 


cover some of the major problems involving 
students and staff. They include such com- 
mon matters as cheating, student-planned 
assembly programs, financial assistance, fra- 
ternity discrimination, drinking and social 
behavior, campus politics, foreign students, 
religious activities, dormitory regulations, 
academic failure, personal adjustment, and 
suicide. The cases are well written and are 
followed by a series of thought-provoking 
questions. The volume would be more use- 
ful, however, if at least some of the cases 
were carried to concluding action, Only 
the problem is presented. How it was han- 
dled is not suggested. Some experience with 
the case method makes the reviewer believe 
that an opportunity to analyze and criticize 
a course of action in a problem situation 
increases the value of the case under study. 

But this is a minor weakness. The little 
book is more significant than many a longer 
volume on student personnel services or 
college administration. It is unfortunate that 
it probably will come to the attention 
largely of student personnel workers in 
training. It should be required reading for 
all prospective college faculty members, and 
would be highly useful to present college 
teachers and administrators, no matter how 
experienced, 

Francis Horn 
President, Pratt Institute 


School Planning and Building Handbook, 
by N. L. Engelhardt, N. L. Engelhardt, 
Jr., and Stanton Leggett. New York, 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, 1956. x0 
+ 626 pp. $12.75. 


Once again the prolific pens of the two 
Engelhardts and Leggett have produced a 
useful volume dealing with school building 
problems, this time with the assistance o! 
numerous collaborators (some eighty in 4 
from the fields of school administration, 
architecture, engineering, law, and publish- 
ing. This is more of a handbook than d 
textbook, and should prove to be a helpfi 
tool for school board members, educators; 
architects, engineers, contractors, and lay 
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citizens who are faced with a variety of 
questions and problems when a school 
building is being contemplated, planned or 
constructed. 

There are forty chapters in all, dealing 
with a wide variety of topics, starting with 
the responsibilities of those who initiate a 
building program and closing with the dedi- 
cation of the completed structure. A. view 
of the breadth of subjects may be gleaned 
from such selected chapter topics as: The 
School Building Survey; Educational Speci- 
fications for New School Buildings; Public 
Relations; Planning for Equipment and Fur- 
niture; School Site Selection; The Contract 
with the School Building Architect; Stand- 
ards for Architects’ and Engineers’ Prelimi- 
nary Drawings; Statement of Preliminary 
Estimates of Costs; Standards for Final 
Working Drawings; The Volume of Final 
Specifications; The Contracts of Construc- 
tion; The Supervision of Construction; The 
Time Table for School Building Projects; 
Legal Services Associated with the School 
Building Project; and Financing the School 
Building Program. 

Much of the value of this handbook lies 
in the wealth of illustrative materials. Fully 
as important as the charts, maps, plans, pic- 
tures, and publicity reproductions are ex- 
amples of contract documents, surety bonds, 
bidding advertisements, work change order, 
architect’s certificate of payment, and so 
forth, There are numerous checklists to 
remind the reader of the tremendous 
amount of detail that should be checked in 
order to avoid lapses or errors in the build- 
ing program, 

There is no other volume quite like this, 
which attempts to call attention to all basic 
items involved in a school building program 
and also shows how many of the more im- 
portant aspects are handled in actual situa- 
tions. Its value perhaps is greater for school 
board members, educators and lay citizens, 
than for architects and engineers. Never- 
theless, all should benefit from reading this 
Handbook. 

Henry H. Linn 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Nursing Practice and the Law, by Milton 
J. Lesnik and Bernice E. Anderson. 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1955. xviii + 400 pp. $6. 


This book is a revision of Legal Aspects 
of Nursing, published in 1947. The revised 
edition is the best book on the subject 
which this reviewer has seen. The authors 
cover a considerable number of subjects, 
particularly for an introductory book de- 
signed for students who are not preparing 
for the law: an introduction to legal con- 
cepts, terminology and procedure; a dis- 
cussion of status and nurse practice acts; an 
extended treatment of malpractice and re- 
lated subjects; and briefer treatments of 
other torts, criminal law, and wills. The 
subjects are those usually taught in law 
school courses on contracts, torts, civil 
procedure, criminal law, agency, evidence, 
wills, constitutional and administrative law. 

The authors have done well to summarize 
so many subjects in such a short space. Ob- 
viously, the book is not designed to produce 
lawyers. Its purposes appear to be: (1) to 
give nursing students a general background 
of legal concepts and institutions; (2) to 
give them more detailed information with 
reference to the fields in which they are 
especially interested. 

In carrying out the second purpose, the 
authors have brought together much inter- 
esting and valuable material. The discussion 
of nurse practice acts is particularly informa- 
tive. Thus, it is startling to learn that there 
are eight practical nurses on state boards of 
nurse examiners (as against one in 1947) 
who act on matters relating to registered 
professional nurses (p. 102), and that eight- 
een jurisdictions have nonregistered nurse 
representatives on their boards, or carrying 
on board functions with reference to regis- 
tered nurses (p. 103). The authors have 
also related their legal exposition at appro- 
priate points to the studies and activities 
of the nurses’ professional organizations— 
a happy feature which should assist the 
embryo nurse in becoming more quickly 
oriented in her profession. 
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To one who has not taught such a course, 
the book seems somewhat long for nursing 
students to digest in the time available. 
Presumably, however, the teacher is free to 
use all or selected portions of the book, as 
circumstances dictate. The remainder of the 
book will still be of value to students who 
keep their books for reference during their 
professional careers, although they should 
be warned that in a dynamic field such as 
the law, much information will become ob- 
solete. It would appear advisable to have 
the course, like the book, conducted by a 
nurse and a lawyer—the lawyer to ex- 
pound legal principles and to answer the 
many questions to which the various chap- 
ters will undoubtedly give rise, and the 
nurse to make certain that the discussion re- 
flects actual nursing procedures and prac- 
tices rather than assumptions which may be 
contrary to fact. 

There are two additional subjects which 
the reviewer would have liked to see in- 
cluded in the book: (1) a treatment of the 
state and federal labor relations laws, and 
of the economic security programs of the 
American Nurses’ Association and state 
nurses’ associations; and (2) a discussion of 
the federal (and state) income tax laws, 
with such features as a reprint of the federal 
income tax return, a list of deductions avail- 
able to nurses, and an explanation of the 
differences between deductions for adjusted 
gross income and deductions for net in- 
come, The tax information, it is true, is 
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available in other low-priced books, al- 
though without special reference to nurses’ 
problems, such as the difference between 
private duty nurses and employed nurses, 
A bibliography would also have added con- 
siderably to the value of the book; but its 
lack is offset somewhat by the helpful cita- 
tions which appear on each page. 

Like all books on the law, this one con- 
tains a number of statements on contro- 
versial or doubtful questions; but it is well 
for the student to learn that dispute is in- 
herent in almost any legal discussion and 
that even supreme courts have dissenting 
opinions. A few demonstrable errors or half- 
truths have, however, unfortunately crept 
into the book. Thus, on page 184 it is stated 
that employees pay unemployment taxes, 
whereas this is apparently true only in Ala- 
bama and New Jersey. Page 185 contains a 
list of states with disability insurance laws 
which omits New York. On page 190 we 
are told that the social security coverage of 
the self-employed is voluntary, and on page 
205 that private charities may not discrimin- 
ate on the basis of color, race or religion. 
However, if a nursing student learns from 
her course that a statement is not neces- 
sarily true just because it appears in print, 
she will have received what may well be 
the most valuable single benefit obtainable 
from a three-year law course. 

Donato W. SMITH 
New York City 
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I the early years of the present century the probable successor of Stalin, observed 
eight so-called “great powers” ruled that Germany, Italy, and Japan had “dis- 
the world. One of these states, Austria- appeared as a result of military defeat,” 
Hungary, disintegrated toward the end that France had “lost her former signifi- 
of World War I. A glance at the interna- cance as a great power,” and that Britain 
tional landscape today shows that World had “showed herself to be weak in both 
War II brought truly cataclysmic changes military and political relations.” Only two 
in the relative strength of nations. The great powers remained—the United States 
fact has been noted with pardonable of America and the Union of Soviet So- 
pride by Soviet spokesmen since 1945. cialist Republics. Thus, the remarkable 
In a powerful address in September, 1947, prophecy of Alexis de Tocqueville in 
before the assembled leaders of the Com- 1835 was fulfilled. Each of these powers 
munist parties of Europe, Andrei Zhda- appears to be in a position “to sway the 
nov, generally recognized at the time as destinies of half the globe.” And the two 

* We take pleasure in presenting here the first SAAREN BOVON anA Taea 


chapter of Professor Counts’s book The Chal- philosophy, are as far apart today as they 
lenge of Soviet Education, which has just been were in the days of Andrew Jackson and 
published. (Ed.) Reprinted by special permis- Nicholas I. 


sion of the publisher, McGraw-Hill Book Com- A y P 
any, Inc. Copyright 1957 by McGraw-Hill The rise of the Soviet state since that 
ook Company, Inc. fateful day in November, 1917, when the 


Professor Counts is a well-known authority Party of Bolsheviks, numbering less than 


on Soviet education. He is the author of many ie ‘ 
books about Russia, including The Country of a quarter-million members, seized power 


the Blind—The Soviet System of Mind Control. by force of arms is perhaps the outstand- 
He expresses the hope that he will be able to ing political fact of the first half of the 
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no chance of survival during the first 
days, weeks, months, and even years of 
its existence, the Bolshevik dictatorship 
swiftly liquidated its enemies and estab- 
lished its absolute rule over practically the 
entire territory of the old Russian em- 
pire. It then proceeded to the radical re- 
construction of all social institutions, 
created a novel form of political despot- 
ism, built a collectivist economy in city 
and country, moved rapidly along the 
road of industrialization, and developed 
a vast network of educational and cul- 
tural agencies. At the same time it di- 
rected its energies outward through the 
Communist International, propagated its 
ideas in all lands, and shook the founda- 
tions of many societies. With the assist- 
ance of the Western democracies, an as- 
sistance which goes unrecognized for the 
most part in the Soviet Union today, the 
Bolshevik state survived the ordeal of 
four years of war, pushed back the Nazi 
armies from the gates of Stalingrad, and 
presented itself to the world as the “sav- 
ior of civilization from Hitlerite barbar- 
ism.” 

Taking advantage of the prestige 
gained in the struggle, the political blind- 
ness of the Western Allies, the position 
of Soviet armed forces at the close of the 
war, the growth of national Communist 
parties in Europe and Asia, and the tide 
of unrest flowing with great strength in 
various parts of the world, the Soviet 
state took possession of all lands, except 
Finland, formerly held by the tsars, 
pushed forward its official boundaries 
east and west, established its effective 
rule over six countries of Eastern Europe, 
advanced its actual frontier beyond the 
Elbe, and demanded a voice in the settle- 
ment of the affairs of the Middle Fast 
and North Africa. Also, through polit- 
ical subversion and economic, technical, 
and military intervention it extended its 


sway over the Chinese people and the 
lands of North Korea and North Indo- 
china. In all history no religious move- 
ment ever advanced so far and so swiftly. 
Little wonder that a frown or a smile 
in Moscow, a journey of an American 
congressman to the Soviet Union, or a 
visit of a delegation of Soviet “farmers” 
to Iowa is reported excitedly in the press 
of the free world. And the idea is sedu- 
lously propagated by Communist agents 
everywhere that, in the words of Molo- 
tov, “all roads today lead to Commu- 
nism.” Without question the Soviet Union 
stands in a position of great and growing 
power in the contemporary world. At 
the same time, in the summer of 1956, 
the free nations of the earth seem to be 
falling apart without leadership or a com- 
mon faith. 

The fact is that the Soviet Union has 
moved very rapidly along the path of in- 
dustrialization, and particularly since the 
launching of the First Five-Year Plan in 
the autumn of 1928. It should of course 
be recalled that in 1917 Russia was only 
two generations from feudalism, the serfs 
having been freed officially in 1861. A 
few measures of industrial growth should 
convey some idea of this advance. Coal 
production, which amounted to 29,100,- 
000 tons in 1913, rose to 35,000,000 IN 
1928, and to 264,000,000 in 1950. Corre- 
sponding data for steel are 4,200,000 
3,900,000, and 24,000,000; and for oil 
9,200,000, 11,600,000, and 37,000,000. 
And the electrical industry, which was 1m 
its early infancy in 1913 produced 827 
000,000,000 kilowatthours of electricity 
in 1950. While these figures remain far 
below the achievements of American mM- 
dustry, the rate of growth is impressive 
Moreover, according to the Sixth Five- 
Year Plan, the figure for coal in 1960 will 
reach 593,000,000 tons, for steel, 68,300)" 
ooo tons, for oil 135,000,000 tons, am 
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for electricity 320,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours.t To be sure, the advances in the 
realms of agriculture and consumers’ 
goods have lagged far behind and the 
population generally has been held close 
to the margin of subsistence. Yet the high 
level of science and technology achieved 
in certain areas is revealed in the unex- 
pected Soviet successes in the production 
of atomic and hydrogen bombs, the per- 
fection of airplanes, the mastery of elec- 
tronics, and the improvement of weapons 
of warfare generally. That some of these 
advances have been gained through espi- 
onage and the drafting of German scien- 
tists is well known. This fact, however, 
should not lead to any underestimation 
of Soviet achievements. In terms of skills, 
knowledges, and understandings, the peo- 
ple of Russia have moved into the indus- 
trial age. The nations of the free world 
can gain no strength by imitating the 
ostrich and burying their heads in the 
sand. American scientists of the first order 
of competence, after inspecting Russian 
laboratories in May, 1956, reported that 
the “Soviet Union had achieved a lead 
in high energy research physics that the 
United States probably could not over- 
come within the next ten years.” One 
scientist predicted that the “Soviet Un- 
ion would lead the world in pure nuclear 
research within the next decade.” ? 

The swift scientific and technological 
advance of the Soviet Union is dramati- 
cally revealed by the current policy of 
granting technical assistance to underde- 
veloped countries outside the Communist 
orbit. In the autumn of 1955, according 
to James Reston, programs of technical 
assistance were “either under way or un- 
der negotiation in India. Afghanistan, 
Yugoslavia, Burma, Indonesia, Jordan, 
Ceylon, Ecuador and Pakistan.” And aid 


1 Pravda, Jan. 15, 1956. 
* The New York Times, June 3, 1956. 


to many other countries was being con- 
sidered. The Soviet Ambassador to Cairo 
Was quoted as saying that his government 
was prepared to “offer industrial and agri- 
cultural equipment to all Arab and Asian 
countries that wanted it.” He then added, 
“We will send economic missions, scien- 
tific missions, agricultural missions, me- 
teorological missions and any other kind 
of mission you can imagine that will help 
these countries.”* That this statement 
contains an element of boastful exaggera- 
tion is obvious. It is also obvious that the 
actual and proposed assistance are taken 
out of the low standards of living of the 
Soviet people and are extended for the 
purpose of strengthening Communist 
penetration into the countries involved. 
Nevertheless, the reader should recall 
that in its own program of industrializa- 
tion under the First and Second Five- 
Year Plans, less than a generation ago, 
the Soviet government was compelled 
to seek assistance in the form of machines, 
engineers, technicians, and even skilled 
workers from Germany, France, Britain, 
America, and other industrial nations. 
How far events have moved since 1928 
is indicated by Marguerite Higgins in a 
newspaper story in the New York Herald 
Tribune in March, 1956. “For the first 
time in history,” she writes, “the State 
Department is faced with an American 
company’s request to permit Soviet engi- 
neers to come to this country to teach 
Americans to operate machinery, the de- 
sign of which is also to be imported from 
the Soviet Union.”* In June, 1956, for- 
eign Minister Shepilov was reported to 
have offered Egypt a loan of $1,120,000,- 
ooo for the construction of the Aswan 
Dam. 

That all of these material advances of 
the Soviet state might have been achieved 


3 The New York Times, Nov. 2, 1955. 
4New York Herald Tribune, March 15, 1956. 
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under a regime of freedom and constitu- 
tional government is possible. Indeed, 
this is the fundamental thesis of Nicholas 
S. Timasheff in his fascinating and chal- 
lenging book, The Great Retreat, pub- 
lished in 1946. After pointing to the rapid 
progress in many fields during the dec- 
ades before the Bolshevik seizure of power 
and after projecting the curves of growth 
down to 1940, he concludes as follows: 
“In regard to many important phases of 
sociocultural life, twenty-five years after 
the Communist Revolution Russia was 
approximately where she would have 
been if no revolution would have oc- 
curred.” * The evidence presented in sup- 
port of this thesis is highly persuasive. 
Yet the fact remains that it is a despotic 
Russia rather than a democratic Russia 
that confronts the world today. And it 
is this state that we must strive to under- 
stand. Moreover, the “retreat” with re- 
spect to the outward thrust of Bolshevism 
is much less apparent in 1956 than it was 
in 1948. Indeed, during the intervening 
years that thrust has moved with great 
strength, and in the post-Stalin era of 
“collective leadership” it has assumed new 
forms and a new vigor. 

The growth of Soviet power would 
have been impossible in the absence of 
the phenomenal development of Soviet 
education. In fact, apart from the dic- 
tatorship itself, the program of organized 
education launched, molded, and ex- 
panded by the Communist Party is the 
key to the understanding of this mighty 
colossus. More than any other great state 
in history, it has marshaled all the forces 
of organized education to achieve its pur- 
poses and advance toward its distant apoc- 
alyptic goals. Its only rivals in the con- 
temporary epoch were Germany under 
the Nazis and Imperial Japan under the 


ë Nicholas S. Timasheff, The Great Retreat 
(New York, 1956), PP- 393-94. 


military caste. But these regimes did not 
survive long enough to perfect their edu- 
cational programs. It is of course obvious 
that every human society maintains it- 
self through the generations by means of 
organized and unorganized processes of 
learning and education. If at any point 
these processes were to be interrupted 
for an extended period, the group would 
lose its heritage and perish. But in the case 
of the Soviet Union we are speaking of 
education in its organized forms. From 
the moment the Bolsheviks consolidated 
their rule over the Russian empire they 
have employed the full force of educa- 
tion not to maintain the status quo, but 
to change the course of history and the 
nature of man. Here is one of the ineluc- 
table facts of the contemporary world. 

One of the first impressions gained by 
an informed visitor to Russia or by a 
student of Russian cultural affairs is that 
education is extremely broad in concep- 
tion and practice. As a matter of fact, it 
embraces the entire cultural apparatus, 
all of the agencies involved in the mold- 
ing and the informing of the minds of 
both young and old. It includes the 
school system from nursery school and 
kindergarten to university and scientific 
institute, as well as a wide range of 
schools designed to give occupational 
training at different levels. In fact, it 1n- 
cludes several systems of schools. But 1t 
also includes for all practical pur- 
poses the press in its many forms and 
manifestations—the newspaper, the pert- 
odical, the book, the library, the book- 
store, and even the lowly calendar. It 
includes the newer media of mass Com- 
munication such as the radio and televi- 
sion. It includes all agencies of amuse- 
ment and entertainment—the theater, 
the moving picture, the circus, the play- 
ground, the club, the museum, and the 
public park. It includes the works 0 
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literature, music, graphic art, science, 
scholarship, and philosophy. It includes 
the political and cultural aspects of all 
organizations and particularly the organi- 
zations for children and youth. It even 
includes the processes of oral persuasion 
which through the activities of a disci- 
plined Party membership of seven or 
eight millions are carefully organized 
and carried to the most distant villages 
and the far borders of the Union. 
Communist spokesmen whether inside 
or outside the Soviet Union, never tire 
of praising in the most extravagant terms 
the Soviet system of education, even 
when some basic policy is changed or 
even reversed. It is the “most advanced 
in the world”; it expresses the most fully 
developed “ideological convictions”; it 
rests on “scientific foundations”; it as- 
sures the “harmonious development of the 
intellectual, moral, aesthetic, and physi- 
cal powers” of the individual; and it is 
committed without reservation to the 
great cause of “peace, democracy, and 
the liberation of peoples everywhere”— 
to the “cause of Communism.” It is 
guided in all of its operations by the 
oft-quoted dictum of the “Great Stalin,” 
a dictum which probably will not be re- 
pudiated by his successors: “People must 
be grown carefully and tenderly, just as 
a gardener grows a favorite fruit tree.” 
A recent edition of the officially approved 
textbook on the theory and practice of 
Soviet education for the training of sec- 
ondary school teachers closes with these 
words: “The system of people’s educa- 
tion in the Soviet Union has no equal in 
the entire world.” And Khrushchev in 
his opening address at the Twentieth 
Congress of the Party on February 14, 
1956, declared amid applause that “not 
one capitalist country has such a quantity 
of schools, technicums, higher educa- 
tional establishments, scientific research 


institutes, experimental stations and lab- 
oratories, theaters, clubs, libraries, and 
other institutions of cultural enlighten- 
ment, as the Soviet Union.” * 

That this total system of institutions 
has many positive achievements to its 
credit cannot be denied, Within a single 
generation it has reduced the rate of illit- 
eracy from 60 or 65 to perhaps 5 or 10 
per cent. It has played a basic role in the 
preparation of the millions of skilled 
workers, technicians, and specialists of 
all types and grades involved in the con- 
version of a technically backward coun- 
try into a modern industrial state. It has 
made an indispensable contribution to the 
training and the equipping of the might- 
iest armed force on the earth today. It 
has transmitted the rudiments of scientific 
knowledge to a vast population not far 
removed from serfdom. It has been in- 
strumental in raising hundreds of thou- 
sands from the lowest depths to positions 
of power and responsibility in the state. 
It has given to successive generations of 
youth a sense of mission in the world. It 
has endeavored, probably with a measure 
of success, to imprint on the minds of the 
people inhabiting one-sixth of the land 
surface of the globe the basic doctrines, 
outlooks, values, and loyalties of Marx- 
ism-Leninism. It has done all these things, 
as well as many others. The Soviet 
educational system is a formidable fac- 
tor in the present struggle between two 
worlds—in that “most ferocious strug- 
gle,” in the words of Konstantin Simo- 
nov, a leading Soviet playwright, “be- 
tween two systems, between two world 
outlooks, between two conceptions of 
the future of mankind [which] has been, 
is being, and will be waged in the 
world.”* The great shift in Soviet tactics 


6 Pravda, Feb. 15, 1956. 
1 Sovietskoie Iskussivo (Moscow), Nov. 23, 
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in this world struggle following the 
death of Stalin was made possible by 
spectacular advances in the training of 
specialists of all kinds. 

The growth of this system is truly im- 
pressive. The development of a vast net- 
work of educational agencies and institu- 
tions which embraces the entire country 
from Leningrad to Vladivostok and from 
Samarkand to Novaya Zemlya is a physi- 
cal achievement of the first order of mag- 
nitude. The number of pupils and stu- 
dents of all ages attending schools and 
classes of all grades and types provides 
one measure of the achievement. In 1914 
the figure stood at approximately eight 
and one-half millions. By 1955, according 
to Soviet statistics, it had reached the 
enormous proportions of approximately 
sixty millions. The point can be taken 
for granted, of course, that this figure is 
no understatement of the situation. Un- 

doubtedly it includes every individual 
who by any stretch of the imagination 
could be classified as pupil or student. He 
might merely be taking a correspondence 
course, attending an evening class, or 
listening to a series of lectures. But after 
making full allowance for exaggeration, 
the skeptic must moderate his skepticism. 
A common boast today is that one person 
in every four of the entire population is 
going to school. And the data on news- 
papers, books, libraries, museums, thea- 
ters, radio stations, and other cultural 
agencies show comparable increases, 
This record of achievement suggests 
that the business of organized education 
is regarded far more seriously in the 
Soviet Union than it is in the United 
States, or perhaps in any free society. The 
highest authorities in the Soviet state give 
close and constant attention to the pro- 
gram of the schools and other educational 
agencies, Lenin and Stalin, and the mem- 
bers of the Central Committee of the 


Communist Party, have always regarded 
education as an indispensable instrument 
or weapon for the achievement of their 
purposes both at home and abroad. This 
conviction of the importance of educa- 
tion is expressed also in the emphasis 
which it receives in the press and other 
agencies of communication, as well as 
in the widespread practice of glorifying 
the work and the person of the teacher. 
Also, whatever the situation may have 
been in the 1920s, an unceasing effort is 
made to develop in the young a sense of 
the seriousness of their work in school 
which goes well beyond anything known 
in the whole history of American edu- 
cation. Practically every form of moti- 
vation is employed to this end. Rarely — 
if ever have the members of an entire 
younger generation of any people been 
subjected to an equally severe regimen 
in the institutions of organized education. 
They are told over and over again that 
“a person educated in the Soviet school 
must stand much higher in the scale of 
intellectual education than a person who 
has gone through a bourgeois school.’ 
Whatever the results may be, this state- 
ment certainly expresses the intent of the 
Soviet leadership and probably applies 
with even greater force in the domain of 
“education in Communist morality.” 
An interesting index of the Soviet con- 
cern over education may be witnessed 
at the anniversary celebration of the 
Bolshevik revolution on November Ta 
the most important date on the Soviet 
calendar. For this event the Central Com- 
mittee always prepares a long list of slo- 
gans to direct attention to the most 1M- 
portant tasks confronting the country. 
Invariably several of these slogans are 
directed toward the work of the schools. 
The following are taken from the list for 


1955: 


SOVIET EDUCATION AND SOVIET POWER 


Teachers! Raise the quality of the in- 
struction and education of children! Culti- 
vate in children the spirit of love and devo- 
tion to the Soviet Motherland, of friendshi 
among peoples! Prepare fully developed, 
cultured, and industrious citizens of socialist 
society, active builders of Communism! 

Young men and young women, our glori- 
ous Soviet youth! Participate more actively 
in economic and cultural construction, in 
the entire socio-political life of the country! 
Stubbornly master the achievements of pro- 
gressive science and technology, master the 
knowledge of industrial and agricultural 
production! Be steadfast and brave in the 
struggle for victory of the great cause of 
Communism in our land! 

School children! Stubbornly and persist- 
ently master knowledge! Be industrious and 
disciplined, strive for success in your stud- 
ies! § 


A more effective measure, perhaps, of 
the importance which any society at- 
taches to education is its willingness to 
provide material support. By this measure 
the Soviet performance must be given a 
very high rating, though certainly not as 
high as the Communist spokesmen claim. 
According to the latter, the expenditures 
on education amount to more than 10 per 
cent of the total national income, while 
the corresponding figure for the United 
States is less than 3 per cent. This com- 
parison has been widely publicized in 
America and throughout the world. 
However, before accepting the Commu- 
nist claim, we should note that the mean- 
ing of the word “education” is not the 
same in the two countries. The word 
unquestionably, as already suggested, em- 
braces much more in the Soviet Union 
than it does in America. If it is limited to 
the work of the schools, an analysis of the 
details of the Soviet state budget for 1955 
shows the Soviet expenditure to be only 
about five and one-half or six per eent of 
the national income.’ Yet, the point must 


* Pravda, Oct. 25, 1955. ° Ibid., Feb. 4, 1955- 
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be conceded that in view of the relatively 
low productivity of the economy and 
the generally low standard of living of 
the people, the Soviet state probably sup- 
ports schools at least as generously as any 
other state in history. 

The vast potentials of the Soviet pro- 
gram of education constitute one of the 
major realities in the contemporary world 
—as important, perhaps, as the strength 
of the Soviet armed forces. The reactions 
in America, however, are somewhat am- 
bivalent. On the one hand, during the 
past two years alarm has been expressed 
again and again over the fact that the 
Soviet Union is training more engineers 
than we are. Indeed, it has become al- 
most commonplace for a speaker on 
higher education to call attention to this 
condition in the course of his address. 
All sorts of proposals have been and are 
being made to expand the program of 
training in engineering and to attract tal- 
ented youth to the profession. And as 
these lines are being written the press re- 
ports a statement by Representative 
Wright Patman to the effect that “Soviet 
Russia will graduate thirty-two times as 
many technicians as the United States 
next year.”?° By students of Soviet edu- 
cation this aspect of the Soviet program 
has long been recognized. Indeed, ever 
since the launching of the First Five-Year 
Plan in 1928 for the industrialization of 
the country, unprecedented emphasis has 
been placed on technical, engineering, 
and scientific education. It should be re- 
called that the slogan of that “Plan of 
Great Works” read as follows: “We 
must strive in the shortest possible histor- 
ical period to overtake and surpass the 
most advanced capitalistic countries and 
thus insure the victory of socialism in its 
historic competition with the system of 


10 New York World-Telegram and Sun, Oct. 
31, 1955. 
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capitalism.” This was interpreted by a 
member of the All-Union State Planning 
Commission to mean “that by 1943, in 
the event of the peaceful development 
of the country, we shall surpass the level 
of production achieved in the United 
States of America in 1929 and shall over- 
take, if we do not significantly surpass, 
the current level of technical equipment 
of industry in that country.”™ 

On the other hand, many have viewed 
with complacency the development of 
Soviet education. Nurtured on the tradi- 
tion that despotisms fear schools because 
“they want to keep the people in ignor- 
ance,” they have interpreted the expan- 
sion of the Soviet system of schools as 
certifying the essentially democratic 
tendency of the regime and ensuring the 
ultimate triumph of political freedom, In 
an address at Columbia University on 
June 1, 1955, Allen W. Dulles seemed to 


defend this position in the following 
words: 


+ + » mass education in the Soviet Union may 
well become a threat to their own Com- 
munist system of government. . . . In in- 
troducing mass education the troubled So- 
viet leaders have loosed forces dangerous to 
themselves. It will be very difficult hence- 
forth to close off their people from access 
to the realities of the outside world,” 12 


11 George S. Counts, The Soviet Chall 
America (New York, 1931), p- 2. ora 


12 “Remarks on Education in the Soviet 


What is the meaning of Soviet educa- 
tion to the cause of human freedom in 
Russia and the world? It seems probable 
that no valid and trustworthy answer will 
be possible before the passing of many 
years. 

The repudiation of Stalin at the Twen- 
tieth Congress in February, 1956, is un- 
doubtedly subjecting Soviet education to 
a most severe test. For a quarter of a 
century succeeding generations of Soviet 
children and youth have been taught with 
all the power of a monolithic system of 
indoctrination that Stalin was all-wise 
and all-good, that every one of his utter- 
ances and actions was an expression of 
sublime genius. At the same time they 
have been told to follow with implicit 
faith the teachings of Marx, Engels, and 
Lenin and to accept without qualification 
the line laid down by the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party on all questions of 
doctrine and policy. Will the Soviet peo- 
ple accept this great reversal as they have 
accepted other reversals in the past, such 
as the New Economic Policy of 1921 of 
the Stalin-Hitler Pact of 1939? The first 
indications suggest that the all-embracing 
physical, ideological, and moral controls 
of the Party will carry the Soviet ship of 
state safely through the storm. That this 
can be done, without a Stalinist purge, 
however, is by no means certain. 


Union.” Manuscript in the possession of the 
author. 


Education and the Nature 
of Occupations and Careers* 


DONALD E. SUPER 
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E has often been pointed out that sec- 
ondary education is pre-occupational. 
Just as colleges have typically prepared 
young men and women for careers in 
the ministry, law, medicine, education, 
public administration, and management, 
even as far back as the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, so our secondary 
schools have offered pre-occupational 
education. College preparatory courses 
are pre-professional and pre-managerial, 
commercial curricula are pre-business, 
and trade or so-called vocational courses 
are pre-skilled trades. These curricula 
may not claim to prepare boys and girls 
for immediate functioning in those types 
of occupations (if they did they should 
be called occupational rather than pre- 
occupational), but they do aim to give 
the student a type of preparatory educa- 
tion which will be helpful to him in 
the more specifically vocational training 
which he will get later in college or on 
the job. 

It has less often been recognized that 
in providing these three types of curric- 
ula the high schools have been attempt- 
ing to meet the needs of the four highest 
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rungs on the occupational ladder, on 
which we find about 6o per cent of our 
employed population, while neglecting 
the needs of the two lowest rungs and 
hence of 40 per cent of the labor force. 
These curricula do not take into account 
the needs of the large group of high 
school students who later enter semi- 
skilled work, nor do they meet the needs 
of the boys and girls who later enter un- 
skilled work. 

There are at least four reasons for this 
neglect of the needs of future semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers by the 
schools, for this failure to develop pre- 
semiskilled and pre-unskilled curricula. 

1. The democratization of secondary 
education has progressed from the top of 
the socioeconomic scale downward. The 
educational needs of the professions were 
the first to be met, then those of public 
administration and management. After 
secondary school programs for these 
fields were well established, attention was 
turned to the middle range of business 
occupations, the clerical and sales fields. 
More recently the secondary schools 
moved to meet the needs of those bound 
for the skilled trades by offering so- 
called vocational education. In recent 
years increasing attention has been paid 
to the needs of other students and poten- 
tial students of the secondary schools, 
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in an attempt to educate for life adjust- 
ment, to make secondary education mean- 
ingful for those who typically drop out. 
But the problem has not been formulated 
as one of extending education further 
down the socioeconomic ladder by ex- 
tending its offerings further down the 
occupational ladder. This, despite the 
well-established and much publicized fact 
that occupation is the prime measure and 
determinant of socioeconomic status in 
our society. 

2. Middle-class values, a middle-class 
bias, and middle-class ambitions have dom- 
inated education. Self-improvement has, 
in our highly fluid society of newcomers, 
been understood to be synonymous with 
climbing the socioeconomic and hence, 
generally, the occupational ladder. Our 
parents, our grandparents, or our ever- 
so-great-grandparents came to America 
to improve their lots, and in a new coun- 
try self-improvement came to mean 
improvement of socioeconomic status 
through occupational mobility as much 
as, if not actually more than, through the 
finding of greater scope at one’s actual 
occupational level. The educational lad- 
der came to be viewed as the means of 
occupational advancement. It followed 
logically, although the logic has not gen- 
erally been verbalized, that the educa- 
tional ladder should touch the occupa- 
tional structure only at the higher levels: 
while standing on the ground one needs 
no ladder in order to reach the ground. 
It therefore seemed in no way anomalous 
that secondary education led only to the 
four upper floors of the occupational 
structure: the ground floor with its semi- 
skilled occupations could be entered 
without secondary education, and those 
who entered the basement in pursuit of 
unskilled occupations could somehow fall 
in from ground level! 

3- The third reason for neglect of the 


educational needs of secondary school 
students who enter semiskilled and un- 
skilled occupations has been the lack of 
understanding as to what might be the 
appropriate content of such a curriculum. 
Since these occupations require no specific 
advanced training, the relevant skills be- 
ing acquired on the job, there has been 
no obvious occupational content. One 
result has been a tendency to fall back on 
the concept of General Education, which 
has too often been taken to mean nothing 
more than a watered-down version of 
the kind of liberal education designed 
for future members of the professions 
and of the managerial occupations. A sec- 
ond result, more positive in its approach 
because it has attempted to define gen- 
eral needs and to meet them, has been the 
development of Life Adjustment Educa- 
tion; but this movement has missed its 
goal because it too failed to recognize 
adequately the fact that the life adjust- 
ments of semiskilled and unskilled work- 
ers have characteristics peculiar to those 
occupational levels. i 
4. The final shortcoming in this list 
thus emerges as a limited understanding 
among educators of the nature of occu- 
pations and of careers. The next two sec- 
tions of this discussion will be devoted to 
exploring these concepts in some detail. 
It suffices here to say that occupations 
have been conceived as involving only 
work, only a job to be done, rather than 
a role and a way of life, while careers 
have been viewed as running a smooth, 
continuous course from preparation 
through entry and establishment to re- 
tirement. For reasons which are made 
clear below, these meanings are much too 
simple. They omit important concepts. 


THE NATURE OF CAREERS 


The concept of careers has long been 
widespread among educators, but it 1s 
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only in recent years that social scientists 
have given it some attention and at- 
tempted to define and refine it. Among 
educators the term appears most fre- 
quently in the writings and discussions 
of counselors, and is used in ways which 
imply something static: courses in “ca- 
reers” are courses in occupations, some 
one of which will in due process be 
chosen, prepared for, and entered, as 
though it were a house; boys and girls 
are helped to choose a “career,” a “life- 
work,” to have and to hold, for better or 
for worse. 

Twenty years ago Percy Davidson and 
H. Dewey Anderson [5], following em- 
pirically in the theoretical footsteps of 
the sociologist Sorokin [13], studied the 
work histories and occupational mobility 
of the adult male population of San José, 
California. They thus provided an opera- 
tional definition of a career as the se- 
quence of occupations in which a per- 
son engages throughout his lifetime. 
During the two decades since their re- 
search, occupations have become a re- 
spectable subject of study among sociol- 
ogists and psychologists; with the former 
because occupations provide good indices 
of social status [3, 7], and with the latter 
because of their visible practical [9, 11, 
15] if not obvious theoretical importance. 
Two younger sociologists, D C. Miller 
and W. H. Form [7], picked up the con- 
cept of career as a sequence during the 
life span and developed it considerably 
in their text on Industrial Sociology. Un- 
fortunately, however, they confused the 
picture some by failing to distinguish 
clearly between occupations, jobs, and 
Positions (a person can change jobs while 
remaining in the same occupation, and 
can change positions while remaining in 
the same job). In the Career Pattern 
Study [16] and in The Psychology of 
Careers [15] my colleagues and I have 


adopted the concept, refining it and ex- 
ploring its possible definitions and modes 
of analysis. 

Stages in a Career. A career has three 
major stages: pre-career, career, and 
post-career. What precedes the actual 
working life of the individual has a very 
real bearing on the nature of his working 
life, and this in turn has important impli- 
cations for what follows. Another classi- 
fication of career stages is derived from 
the life-stages theory formulated by 
Charlotte Buehler [1], and has obvious 
origins in developmental psychology. 
Buehler’s stages are those of growth, 
exploration, establishment, maintenance, 
and decline. Miller and Form [7] focused 
on the work life, and classified similar 
data to define work periods which they 
called the initial, trial, stable, and retire- 
ment. It is pertinent to point out that in 
secondary education we are concerned 
with the exploratory stage or, in Miller 
and Form’s terms, the initial work period; 
in secondary schools we work with boys 
and girls who will soon engage in further, 
more mature, forms of occupational ex- 
ploration and then seek to establish them- 
selves in an occupation. They will not 
necessarily, as naive discussions of choos- 
ing a career imply, live happily ever 
after. They will, once established, seek to 
maintain themselves, in due course enter 
a period of decline, and, if fortunate, re- 
tire before that decline proceeds far 
enough to be a serious handicap. 

Career Patterns. Analysis of careers 
by stages suggests analysis of the pattern- 
ing of careers, that is, of the nature and 
sequence of the stages in the careers of 
different categories of individuals. We 
have, in essence, outlined a model or con- 
ventional career pattern: exploration, 
establishment, maintenance, and decline. 
Miller and Form described the model in 
terms of a sequence of initial, trial, stable, 
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and retirement work experiences. Analyz- 
ing the work histories of a typical sample 
of men, they described a conventional ca- 
reer pattern as one in which the individual 
goes from school or college (with initial 
or part-time work experience) to a series 
of trial (short-lived) exploratory jobs, in 
due course settles down in a stable occupa- 
tion and remains there, with perhaps one 
or two changes, until retirement. But they 
also found other types of career patterns, 
reclassified by the present writer as stable, 
unstable, and multiple-trial. The stable 
career pattern involves no trial or explo- 
ration on the job: the individual moves 
directly from school or college into a life- 
work, for example, as an engineer or in 
his family business. The unstable career 
pattern is one in which the individual be- 
gins conventionally, is uprooted or dis- 
places himself, explores or tries one or 
more other short-lived jobs, and then 
settles down for some time before being 
displaced and going through the process 
again. The multiple-trial pattern involves 
no stabilizing, but a sequence of short- 
lived, often unrelated, jobs. These are the 
types of career patterns found in men. 
The career patterns of women have not 
been analyzed, so new is this twenty- 
year-old approach (there is cultural lag 
even in the social sciences)! But, on the 
basis of counseling experience, study of 
the literature, and seminar discussion it 
has been suggested [15] that women’s 
career patterns fall into seven types: con- 
ventional, stable-working, stable-home- 
making, double-track, interrupted, un- 
stable, and multiple-trial. Of these the 
first two and the last two are like those 
with similar names in the men’s group. 
The stable-homemaking category is self- 
explanatory. The double-track career pat- 
tern is that of the woman who holds a 
job and maintains a home simultaneously, 
perhaps with occasional time out for 


childbearing. And the interrupted career 
pattern is that of the woman who holds 
a job for some time, gives it up to bea 
full-time homemaker for a period of 
years, and later returns to the labor 
market after her children have grown up 
or her husband has died. 

Career Pattern and Occupational Level. 
Stable and conventional career patterns 
are found most commonly among men 
of higher socioeconomic origins and men 
who enter higher level occupations. (The 
two tend to be synonymous despite our 
relatively mobile occupational and social 
structure.) Unstable and multiple-trial 
career patterns tend to occur most often 
at the lower socioeconomic and occupa- 
tional levels. The same trends are found 
among women: while the forced double- 
track pattern (followed largely for eco- 
nomic reasons) and the forced inter- 
rupted career pattern are most common 
at the lower levels, in contrast the volun- 
tary double-track and voluntary inter- 
rupted career patterns are found most 
often at the higher levels, Here, freedom 
for homemakers to be or not to be wage 
earners means that wage-earning home- 
makers work because of a career interest. 

Career Motivation. This leads to the 
final aspect of careers which must be ex- 
amined before we can synthesize our 
knowledge of this topic in order to see 
its implications for secondary schools. 
The concept of careers implies, in the 
minds of many teachers and counselors, 
a dedication to an occupation, a calling 
to a field of work, a chosen lifework. But 
what we have seen of career stages and 
career patterns, of their variations and of 
the incidence of these variations at the 
several socioeconomic levels, brings out 
the fact that career motivations, or the 
nature of the desire to work, is not the 
same at all occupational levels. Psycholog- 
ically, as well as economically and $0- 
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cially, the career of the physician or 
minister is quite different from that of 
the assembly line worker or domestic. 
Studies of semiskilled workers [ 10, 12, 
17] have made it clear that it is not the 
nature of the work activity which makes 
the factory worker satisfied or dissatis- 
fied, so much as the outcomes of work 
(pay, free time, and so forth) and the 
concomitants of work (associates, super- 
visors, and so forth.) Other studies [4 
14] make it clear that large numbers of 
semiskilled and unskilled workers have 
what might be called extrinsic rather 
than intrinsic work interests. That is, 
they are not characterized by special in- 
terest in types of work activity, but only 
in what work brings them in the way of 
economic security and human relation- 
ships. Career motivation and vocational 
interests are characteristics of middle- 
and upper-class persons, and of upward- 
mobile lower-class persons; they are not 
found among the majority of semiskilled 
and unskilled workers and their children. 
The Concept of Careers. What we 
know of the nature of careers makes it 
clear that people do not choose them, in 
the sense of performing an act at a point 
in time; rather, they unfold careers 
throughout their life spans. Furthermore, 
the nature of the career pattern, the way 
in which it is unfolded, varies with the 
parental socioeconomic level and eventual 
occupational level of the individual in 
question. The career patterns of semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers tend to be 
different from those of skilled workers 
and those of persons in higher level oc- 
cupations. The middle-class concept of 
careers, widely held by educators, is 
valid for many professional, managerial, 
clerical and sales, and skilled workers, 
but it is not valid for the majority of 
Semiskilled and unskilled workers. For 
the former group a career involves seek- 


ing and attaining stability in some one oc- 
cupation, while for the latter a career is 
a process of attaining security by chang- 
ing from one occupation or industry to 
another, Career motivation in the higher- 
and middle-level occupations involves in- 
terest in the work itself as well as in its 
concomitants and outcomes; in the lower- 
level occupations, on the contrary, there 
is widespread motivation to work for 
what work brings in the way of human 
relationships and a livelihood, without 
the interest in the work itself which 
seems to be central to the middle-class 
concept of careers. 

A second distortion of the concept of 
careers should be mentioned here: that 
not only the middle-class concept of ca- 
reers but also the masculine concept of 
careers has dominated education. The ex- 
ception to this statement is a general rec- 
ognition of the fact that many women 
seek and follow the career of homemaker. 
At the same time, however, there has 
been until very recently little recognition 
of the widespread existence of the dou- 
ble-track and interrupted career patterns, 
The appropriateness of a type of educa- 
tion which focuses on preparation for ca- 
reer patterns other than the stable-work- 
ing, stable-homemaking, or conventional 
for women whose adult lives will in- 
volve both occupation and home either 
simultaneously or alternately is a question 
which has not generally been faced, al- 
though Kate Mueller [8] has written 
thoughtfully concerning it. 


OCCUPATION, ROLE, AND 
WAY OF LIFE 


Roles and Role Conflict. An occupa- 
tion can be defined as a social role, for it 
is a social institution with associated be- 
havioral expectations. A physician is ex- 
pected and expects to treat the sick and 
the injured, a minister is expected and 
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expects to comfort the bereaved. Analyz- 
ing specific behaviors such as these, one 
finds the social-psychological dimensions 
of the role expectations which constitute 
the occupation. Similarly, an occupational 
aspiration can be defined as a self-con- 
cept, as the individual's translation of his 
picture of himself into occupational or 
social role terms. How effectively he 
makes this translation may be expected 
to be a major determinant of life satis- 
faction. 

Occupation is a social role played dur- 
ing one-third of the day. The individual’s 
success in playing this role is tested by his 
occupational behavior during this third 
of the day and by work-related leisure 
activities during another substantial part 
of the day and week. If the role expecta- 
tions associated with his occupation are 
not compatible with his role aspirations, 
role conflict is likely to result. A number 
of studies [2, 6] have made it clear that 
both the effectiveness and the happiness 
of the individual are impaired when role 
conflict is serious, À 

The Way of Life. An occupation can 
be defined also as a way of life. There is 
a widespread tendency among educators 
to think of occupations in narrow terms 
—as constellations of functions and duties 
requiring certain skills and knowledge, 
which in turn are acquired as a result of 
special aptitudes and training. But soci- 
ologists have frequently shown that an 
occupation involves far more than this. 
Occupations determine the region of resi- 
dence (drama critics live in New York 
rather than in Medicine Hat), the neigh- 
borhood (New York’s industrial psy- 
chologists live in Westchester, professors 
of psychology in Bergen and Nassau 
Counties, hospital psychologists in New 

` York City), friendships (newspaper cor- 
respondents belong to the Overseas Press 
Club and engineers to the Engineers’ 


Club), recreation (brokers play golf, 
while factory workers bowl), the daily 
schedule (factory workers eat at five 
thirty, office workers at six, and execu- 
tives at six thirty or seven), the seasonal 
schedule (teachers vacation in summer, 
while city hotel men do so in February 
or March), and so on. Occupations de- 
termine who defers to whom, conferring 
differing amounts of authority and pres- 
tige upon their incumbents. Occupations 
shape values and attitudes, tending to re- 
ject nonconformists and to reward those 
who best epitomize occupational values. 
Thus we give prizes to scientists who 
cultivate science with signal success, but 
do not promote the scientists who write 
historical novels or successfully play the 
stock exchange. 

Role, Way of Life, and Education. 
The above survey of the concepts of oc- 
cupational role and way of life enables 
us to examine the relationships between 
education and occupations. Pre-profes- 
sional and pre-managerial education have 
for many years aimed to prepare for a 
social role and a way of life: they include 
not only study of the major field (which 
might be viewed as narrowly occupa- 
tional in that it provides tools used at 
work) but also study of other fields 
designed to provide general culture, ver- 
satility, leisure interests, and so forth. 
Pre-business education and pre-trade edu- 
cation have been more narrowly voca- 
tional and less concerned with culture, 
versatility, and leisure interests, but they 
have made some attempt at education for 
citizenship, homemaking, and leisure. In 
considering the educational needs of fu- 
ture semiskilled and unskilled workers, 1t 
is equally relevant to consider the roles 
and ways of life that go with these oc- 
cupations, The following discussion 1s 
limited to the semiskilled occupations 
but comparable treatment of other occu- 
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pational levels would also be appropriate. 

It has already been brought our that 
the career patterns of the semiskilled tend 
to be of the unstable or multiple-trial 
type, and that semiskilled workers tend 
to be work-motivated for extrinsic rather 
than intrinsic reasons. The semiskilled 
career is one of horizontal mobility, of 
movement from one semiskilled job to 
another as seasonal, cyclical, and regional 
fluctuations, the fortunes of particular 
enterprises, relations with supervisors and 
associates, and similar environmental fac- 
tors lead the worker to seek a better 
livelihood or more congenial working 
conditions elsewhere, Education for a 
semiskilled career may therefore be con- 
ceived as education for occupational, in- 
dustrial, and geographic mobility. This 
mobile way of life is well epitomized, in 
its extreme form, by the semiskilled 
worker who lives in a housetrailer, occa- 
sionally moving from one locality to an- 
other for better pay or working condi- 
tions, almost literally hoisting his sail to 
go wherever the wind takes him. 

The semiskilled worker is anonymous. 
The role expectations that go with his 
job are ill-defined when he is away from 
his bench or his machine. For example, 
what are the role expectations of a bank 
wireman or a relay assembler? Only other 
workers in the same department, or at 
best the same plant, know. Roethlisberger 
and Dickson [12], Warner and Low 
[18], and Walker and Guest [17] have 
demonstrated the anonymity of the semi- 
skilled worker. Role satisfactions are 
Sought from sources other than work by 
semiskilled workers: the peer group, the 
union, the athletic and social club, the 
lodge. The semiskilled worker's job pro- 
vides the means for developing other 
Social roles which are more satisfying; 
the job role is not important. Some of his 
mobility must be viewed as an attempt to 


find situations more favorable to the play- 
ing of a satisfying social role. 

The way of life of the semiskilled 
worker may therefore be considered, in 
turn, to be the way of life of a role- 
seeker. Being provided with no well- 
defined and satisfying role by his voca- 
tion, in the manner of men and women 
in the higher and middle level occupa- 
tions, the semiskilled worker devotes his 
non-working hours, and even substantial 
parts of his workday, to developing a 
social role. Coffee breaks, horseplay, com- 
pany baseball teams are important because 
they provide opportunities for interaction 
with peers and hence for playing a role in 
the peer group. Unions similarly provide 
opportunities to structure relationships 
with peers, superiors, and subordinates 
in ways which satisfy the self-concept 
better than a routine job. Social and 
athletic clubs and lodges offer similar 
opportunities. Do-it-yourself hobbies and 
working around the home also are part 
of a way of life in which the individual 
whose work provides no satisfying role 
finds opportunities to express his indi- 
viduality. Spectator sports and spectator 
entertainment play an important part in 
the way of life of the semiskilled, provid- 
ing outlets for a fantasy self in a fantasy 
world. The audience-participation enter- 
tainment which has mushroomed with 
television is probably only a variation of 
this form of self-realization through the 
activities of others. 

Since the semiskilled worker usually 
works in a factory or mill, he is likely to 
live in a heavily populated area. His 
trailer is one of many in a trailer jungle 
on a busy highway, his house is a little 
box indistinguishable from hundreds of 
others in Bulldoze Manor, or his apart- 
ment is one of thousands in a forest of 
apartment buildings. His life is therefore 
well filled with other semiskilled workers 
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and their families who seek individuality 
or oblivion in a way of life just like his 
own. The semiskilled worker’s skills in 
making use of the varied social, cultural, 
and recreational resources of the city, in 
competition and cooperation with large 
numbers of others of similar means and 
status, are therefore put to a severe test. 


SUMMARY AND ISSUES 


This discussion has examined the na- 
ture of careers and of occupations, par- 
ticularly at the semiskilled level, in order 
to provide a basis for examining the work 
of the secondary school. In doing this, it 
was pointed out that the concept of the 
secondary school as an educational ladder 
leading to the upper and middle levels of 
the occupational structure is an accurate 
description of reality but an inadequate 
ideal: instead, the secondary school of 
today must be thought of as a means to 
achieving a role and a way of life. Occu- 
pations were seen to provide and to de- 
limit roles and ways of life. It then be- 
came clear that education for the roles 
and the ways of life which characterize 
the semiskilled and unskilled occupations 
has been neglected and merits attention. 

A question then arose regarding the 
nature of the eventual careers and occu- 
pations of the semiskilled and unskilled 
workers who constitute about 40 per cent 
of the working adults of the United 
States. Their careers tend to be unstable 
and variable, motivated more by the need 
to earn a living and the desire for satisfy- 
ing human relations than by an interest 
in the occupation or work itself. In con- 
trast, the curricula of the secondary 
schools and the values of teachers reflect 
the middle-class concept of a career as a 
stable lifework to which the individual 
has some personal attachment and which 
he pursues consistently throughout his 
working life. Furthermore, a masculine 


notion of careers, allowing only the 
homemaking career pattern as peculiar 
to women, dominates education, with re- 
sulting neglect of other peculiarly femi- 
nine career patterns. 

The careers of semiskilled workers 
were seen to be characterized by a sub- 
stantial degree of occupational, industrial, 
and geographic mobility, as might be an- 
ticipated in view of their lack of specific 
occupational motivation. Workers who 
are easily displaced and easily replaced 
seek security through change to some- 
thing better, ill-defined though that some- 
thing better is in their minds. 

Having ill-defined social roles as a re- 
sult of socially unknown occupational 
roles, semiskilled workers seek to meet 
their self-fulfillment needs in nonoccupa- 
tional activities. Since they live as insig- 
nificant and undifferentiated members of 
large groups of people, their attempts to 
escape anonymity and to establish their 
individuality tend to result in more mass 
behavior or in escapist activities. 

In this summary the outlines of some 
major issues confronting the secondary 
schools of today emerge. Beginning with 
the most general and moving toward the 
specific, questions which suggest them- 
selves are as follows: 


1. What should be the content of the 
secondary education of the 4o per cent 
of the working population which is, and 
presumably will be, employed below the 
skilled and white-collar occupations for 
which the present secondary school cur- 
ricula were designed? z 

2. What kind of education will orient 
and prepare students for the kinds of 
roles they will play and the ways of life 
they will follow as semiskilled and un- 
skilled workers? 

3. How can schools identify students 
who are likely to enter these lower-level 
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occupations and guide them toward these 
fields without violating, or seeming to 
violate, American traditions of freedom 
of choice and of mobility? 

4. What constitutes education for oc- 
cupational, industrial, and geographic mo- 
bility? 

5. How can future semiskilled and un- 
skilled workers, the majority of whom 
(so far as we know at present) lack 
career motivation in the sense of voca- 
tional interests, be motivated to make 
good use of opportunities for secondary 
education? 

6. What are the educational implica- 
tions of the needs for livelihood and hu- 
man relationships which appear to be the 
principal motivations of persons engag- 
ing in the lower-level occupations? 

7. What kinds of social roles, more 
worth while socially and more satisfying 
to those in lower-level occupations than 
the majority of the outlets which they 
now find, are available to these occupa- 
tionally undifferentiated and hence anon- 
ymous individuals? 

8. What kinds of educational experi- 
ences can be provided which will help 
these individuals to find and play these 
more satisfying new social roles? 

9. Is this group of people necessarily 
undifferentiated occupationally, or can 
education help them to emerge from the 
undifferentiated mass? If the latter, then 
how? 

10. What kind of education is called 
for so that women who may have double- 
track or interrupted careers will be 
equipped to pursue their dual roles with 
a minimum of stress and disruption? 
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The College Way of Life* 


HOWARD E. WILSON 


SECRETARY, EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 


y. Weep is a community of people. 
In hallowed phrase, it is a “society 


of scholars,” young and old. Its life is as 
complex as that of any other community. 
Into the college community the freshman 
enters as a part of his coming of age; 
from it the senior goes, somewhat 
shaped and matured by the activities in 
which he has engaged and by the mores 
to which he has, for four years, given 
allegiance. It is the life of a college com- 
munity which gives the college its dis- 
tinctive importance, but in appraising 
that life we must include the entire range 
of action of those who are its citizens. It 
is the total experience of college living 
which leaves its mark on the student and 
which has importance for the larger 
society, The college as a way of life is 
our concern in this discussion, 

Perhaps the commonest idea about col- 
lege life is that which focuses on the 
strenuous activities—athletic, social, and 
political—of undergraduate behavior. 
That is certainly the version of college 
living with which Hollywood has made 
the world familiar, Autobiographical 
memoirs of college life published in the 
United States during the past century 
often strike this nostalgic, sentimental 


* Dr. Wilson is Dean-Elect of the School of 
Education, University of California at Los 
Angeles, He is the author of American Col. 
lege Life as Education in World Outlook, 
which was published in 1956 by the American 
Council on Education. 
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note, as if college life were a sort of ir- 
responsible escapade, hilarious, poignant, 
and heart-warming, but only rarely 
tinged with anything serious or intellec- 
tual. 

But of course there is a college life of 
classes and studies. While all of us have 
attended classes through which we could 
comfortably and profitably sleep, there 
have also been classes where sleep was 
not induced, where new horizons were 
opened, where adolescent assumptions 
were challenged. Some lectures and dis- 
cussions never return to mind after credit 
for hearing them is once recorded in the 
registrar’s doomsday book, but others 
plant ideas that will not leave us—ideas 
that gain increased meaning in those rare 
and precious moments when we approach 
reality in human experience. College life 
includes contacts between older and 
younger members of the community, 
both inside and outside the classroom; it 
includes the friendships which have been 
made—among them the friendship of 
tutor and student. 

By college life, then, I mean the total 
experience of living for a few years as 4 
member of a college community. I mean 
not only the college life of Hollywood 
and not only the college life of the cur- 
riculum; I mean both, and all the realms 
of behavior and value which lie in be- 
tween. The character of college life, de- 
fined in these broad terms, is the decisive 
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influence in college education. The rec- 
ord in the dean’s office is only a fractional 
index of that way of life. The total way 
of life determines the values which ac- 
tually motivate student conduct. So far as 
the college is responsible at all, it is col- 
lege living that shapes the loyalties and 
ideals and values of college men and 
women. To appraise what college has 
done for them, and to determine whether 
it is worth society’s investment in it, we 
have to examine dispassionately the way 
of life which they have lived. 

One may study the totality of this col- 
lege life in the manner of a social his- 
torian or a sociologist or a cultural an- 
thropologist, dissecting its manners and 
mores, its verbalisms and symbols, its 
values and outlooks. College life may be 
seen objectively as a unique American 
phenomenon, as an element in the Ameri- 
can pattern of thought and action. But 
dispassionately to analyze college life in 
anything less than its total terms, to fail 
to regard both curricular and extracur- 
tricular behavior as essential educative 
elements in that way of life, is to prej- 
udice the analysis and to thwart the 
comprehensive and honest appraisal 
which is needed. 


CITIZENS OF THE COLLEGE 
COMMUNITY 


In analyzing the college life which 
American society supports as a condi- 
tioning influence on its able young, we 
should first consider the citizens who 
compose the college community, both 
student and faculty members. To say that 
these citizens are “not what they used to 
be” is not so much adverse criticism as 
praise. The college population in the 
United States today is astonishingly 
large. In 1920 there were fewer than 600,- 
000 students in our colleges and universi- 
ties; in 1956 the number enrolled passed 


3,000,000. And the rate of increase is ac- 


-celerating; with the upsurge in popula- 


tion, it now appears that there will be 
between five and six million students on 
American campuses ten years from now. 
This increase is considerably faster than 
that of the total population. In 1950 there 
were seventeen times as many degrees 
granted as in 1920, though the popula- 
tion had not quite doubled during the 
period. 

These figures yield various meanings. 
They indicate first of all that spending 
four years in college now does not auto- 
matically make the graduate a “man (or 
woman) of distinction.” But the data 
also indicate that those who are now liv- 
ing a college life are considerably more 
representative of the total population of 
the nation than they used to be. We are 
nearer now than ever before to realiza- 
tion at the college level of the democratic 
ideal of equality of opportunity in edu- 
cation. Some academic leaders resent 
this fact; they would define higher 
education narrowly and limit it to rela- 
tively few, but the tide is against them. 
Increased provision of scholarship aid 
(though not yet nearly adequate); more 
systematic arrangements for aiding the 
student who works his way through col- 
lege; the democratizing influence of the 
G.I. Bill under which qualified veterans 
may take up college life; and above all 
else the increasing requirement of college 
training for entering many occupations 
in addition to the professions, seem to be 
irresistible influences in the democratiza- 
tion of higher education. 


“MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING 
AND ADJUSTMENT” 


The fact that in the college population 
today are students with a wider range 
of economic and cultural and ethnic 
backgrounds, possessing more varied 
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talents, and en route to more widely 
varied careers has real significance for 
the character of college life. Today’s 
seniors have rubbed shoulders as peers 
with a more representative range of 
American abilities than their predecessors 
in college did. Sir Walter Moberly, in 
The Crisis in the University, points out 
that “to live in college, and so to be 
thrown together with others who come 
from different regions and different types 
of homes, with different temperaments 
and interests and subjects of study, is a 
continuous exercise in mutual under- 
standing and adjustment.” Among the 
groups now represented in our colleges 
are many from abroad; there are over 
36,000 able and aspiring young men and 
women from other countries of the free 
world registered as students in the United 
States this year. Contact with them is a 
highly educative experience for Ameri- 
can-born college students. The gradual 
introduction of Negro students into col- 
leges heretofore restricted to white stu- 
dents has important educational impli- 
cations for both races. Americans are 
highly mobile, and widening geographic 
areas are represented in each student 
body, particularly in the private college. 
To associate with this widening group, 
as Sir Walter has pointed out, is to gain 
a somewhat more cosmopolitan point of 
view. 

Another aspect of the changing com- 
position of the college community has 
bearing on a closer relationship between 
the college and the outside world, The 
faculty is not exactly what it used to be 
either. In an earlier day faculty members 
were likely to be absorbed in their aca- 
demic specializations; to be somewhat 
aloof from the outside world, and their 
communities somewhat cloistered. Time 
has radically changed that situation. The 
path between college posts and govern- 


ment posts is now well trod; faculty 
members today draw heavily in their 
lectures on their own experiences in the 
application of their specializations to the 
conduct of affairs. This is true in the 
humanities as well as in the natural and 
social sciences. John Erskine, in his rem- 
iniscences of a life as a teacher, com- 
plained of a certain stigma attached to a 
professor of English who actually pro- 
duced literature. But Erskine himself at 
Columbia and Wilder at Chicago and 
Frost at Dartmouth have led men of 
letters into faculty life. 

Outstanding campus personalities, as 
members of the faculty, have always 
been highly influential in setting the tone 
of college life, not of just their own 
classes. In an earlier period these campus 
personages were outstanding by virtue 
of their interpretation of a single aca- 
demic field. Copeland at Harvard and 
Phelps at Yale made a great impression 
on students as lecturers in literature. 
What they knew about the outside world 
or what they did in it was not important 
to their campus eminence. Today, how- 
ever, probably the most influential per- 
sonages in campus life are those who 
have been involved as specialists in the 
world of affairs. The physicists who 
helped make the atomic bomb, the men 
who have written literature or painted 
pictures, those who have served in gov- 
ernment posts during peace or war, and 
the scientists and economists who move 
freely about the industrial world are the 
men who set the tone of college life. For 
students, at least, their ideas are recog- 
nized as having an outside validity as 
well as an inner truth. 

The first observation to be made re- 
garding college life, then, is that the 
members of the collegiate community 
are themselves changed and changing: 
They are more fully representative 0 
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the nation’s full resource of human talent, 
and they are less isolated from the diffi- 
culties of conducting human society. 
This is perhaps to say that the academic 
community is less academic; that there 
are now fewer ivory towers in campus 
architecture. It may be that college is a 
less distinctive way of life than formerly. 
It is likely that the mores and values of 
the college life of students in 1957 are 
more closely attuned to social realities; 
that the break with college life need not 
be so great for those who now leave it. 


INTELLIGENCE AND COLLEGE 
MORES 


There are certain questions, however, 
which must be raised about the values or 
allegiances or convictions which college 
life affects. Particularly I should like to 
speculate on the relation of college life 
to the development of free and inquiring 
minds—a matter of the utmost conse- 
quence to our future. 

One of the problems which worries 
many thoughtful men today is what some 
refer to as a rising anti-intellectualism in 
the United States. Some observers assert 
that, as a people, we tend to trust our 
emotions more than our minds, to follow 
demagogues rather than statesmen. They 
point out that, in public affairs, the ex- 
pert has too little prestige among us, 
that elections, for example, are occasions 
of strenuous excitement rather than care- 
ful reflection. There is a degree of truth 
in these observations; it is rather frighten- 
ing that we fiddle with the television 
dials to hear frequently substandard en- 
tertainment while the world burns in the 
Middle East, and in Hungary and in the 
halls of Congress. This country is mov- 
ing into a future where we cannot afford 
to make too many mistakes of *udgment, 
where wisdom above all elst is needed. 
Even though it is easy to overemphasize 


the signs of anti-intellectualism among 
us, it is still desirable to appraise the de- 
gree to which we are a thoughtful people. 

The situation in respect to the prestige 
of thought in our society is one which 
has direct relevance to our analysis of 
college life. Whatever else the college 
may be, it is by tradition a center for the 
cultivation of inquiring and thoughtful 
minds, If any part of our population be- 
lieves in the life of reason, one might as- 
sume it to be the college graduates. But 
is this the case? Of course the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge through lectures 
and laboratories and libraries is charac- 
teristic of the curricular side of college 
life. But can it be said that the total col- 
lege way of life enhances the prestige 
of intellectualism among those who have 
lived that life? 

Henry Seidel Canby, writing during 
the 1930s about life at Yale at the turn 
of the century, described college life as 
a strenuous competition in activities only 
incidentally related to thinking. In his 
book Alma Mater he wrote of “the 
American college which was not a col- 
legium of letters but rather a society for 
competitive education; not an association 
of scholars but rather a coming together 
of youths preparing to be capitalists; and 
yet not a utilitarian institution so much 
as a Utopia for those who later would 
play all life like a strenuous game.” Canby 
added that, with the fellowship of schol- 
ars, “students had a compulsory ac- 
quaintance, which varied from the bum’s 
consciousness of a policeman just around 
the corner to an amicable arrangement 
by which so much acquired knowledge 
should be paid back in small change into 
the dean’s office in return for an ade- 
quate minimum of marks.” And again 
Canby reported that “College life [by 
which he meant extracurricular activi- 
ties] was so vital in itself and so formative 
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that ideas, the search for truth, scholar- 
ship, and the forecasts and interpretations 
of the intellect in general, were inevitably 
mere by-products of an institution whose 
service was to teach competition and the 
code” of successful behavior. 

There can be little doubt that the 
character of college life has improved 
since the early 1900’s of which Canby 
wrote. College life is more serious than 
when a Yale blazer and the Boola song 
were its symbols, or than in the twenties, 
when a coonskin coat identified the col- 
lege man. The world itself is more seri- 
ous than it was at the turn of the century, 
the outlook less certain, security far less 
real; and this sobering characteristic of 
society is reflected in the mores of col- 
lege life. The veterans too have passed 
through our campuses, leaving not only 
provision for housing married students, 
but also a heritage of mature action and 
outlook. As a result of these and similar 
factors, it seems to me that things of the 
mind now rate higher in college life than 
formerly. That there is not quite so much 
divergence between the curricular and 
the extracurricular phases of college life 
is evidenced by the increasing use of the 
term co-curricular, signifiying an in- 
formal approach to intellectual and 
aesthetic matters which have value in the 
tradition of educated men and women. 

One must ask soberly, however, 
whether the college way of life even to- 
day develops in students an adequately 
deeper loyalty to the ideal of reason. it 
is apparent to the philosopher that rea- 
son is not the sole touchstone of the good 
life, but apparent also that the good life, 
either for individuals or for societies, will 
not be found without the fullest possible 
exercise of the intellectual Capacities 
with which men are endowed. It is dis- 
concerting to consider that many of our 
present college students will soon be ab- 


sorbed in bridge games, golf, and the 
country club, will fail to read the basic 
books that a few of their peers will write, 
will avoid so far as possible the pressure 
of thinking their way through the com- 
plex situations which plague their age. 
It does not guarantee high regard for 
reason that college members accumulate 
more credit for more courses, or even 
that they make high marks if these marks 
are only a sort of pedant’s treasure chest. 
What is needed are minds which insist on 
inquiries and which have respect for facts 
and for a judicial, balanced reasoning by 
which those facts reveal truth. It is im- 
portant that college men and women 
avoid the mentality which makes an epi- 
thet of “brain trust” and which silences 
reason with the sarcasm of “egghead.” 
Unless the college way of life accords 
prestige to reason, to the inquiring mind, 
to intelligence, that life is at root antag- 
onistic to the values for which institu- 
tions of higher education were founded. 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 

An inquiring mind is a free mind; it is 
courageous in searching for truth and 
in giving it expression, An inquiring mind 
does not merely accept what others say, 
and certainly does not condemn others 
for disagreement. Does life in an Ameri- 
can college dispose those who live it to 
be more alert and vigilant and coura- 
geous in defense of intellectual freedom? 

There is a sense in which college life 
seems to epitomize an experience in free- 
dom. Neighbors of the campus, disturbed 
by student escapades, may even feel that 
freedom in college behavior has grown 
into license. The freshman, newly ar- 
rived on the campus, certainly thinks he 
has found freedom. Away from home 
and his home community, exhilarated by 
the terrific and unquestioned maturity of 
being a college man, he throws off the 
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little shackles that confined him. Ordinar- 
ily, however, so powerful are the mores 
of college life, he only discards child- 
hood’s restraints in order to assume much 
tighter bonds sanctioned by his college 
peers. If jeans are “the thing” .for the 
college citizen, he (or she) dons them 
with alacrity. So overwhelming is the 
gregariousness of college life, that its 
young member may soon be indistin- 
guishable from his fellows—wearing the 
clothes that custom dictates, engaging 
in the pranks that have real prestige 
among students (and only those pranks), 
cultivating the mannerisms of campus 
leaders. There is considerable Babbittry, 
and urge to conformity, in college living. 
The fear of being a rebel or a “grind,” 
the comfort of a “gentleman’s C” tend to 
produce a type rather than a free in- 
dividual. The necessity of being oneself, 
of relying on one’s own taste and intelli- 
gence, of assuming responsibility for in- 
dependent thought and judgment—some- 
times carried to an excessive cultivation of 
uniqueness in universities of the Old 
World—is not basically characteristic of 
American college life. 

The tendency to conformity is antag- 
onistic to the freely inquiring mind. We 
have erred, I think, in the direction of 
producing conformists in college life, 
and have thereby neglected something of 
the worth of individuality and something 


of the defenses of intellectual freedom, 
but there is extensive evidence on the 
other hand that college life also contrib- 
utes to the emancipation of many minds. 
For those who pierce the surface of the 
humanistic studies there are insights into 
the meaning of freedom; for those who 
do more than master the formulae of 
the sciences there are insights into the 
processes of reflective thought. In the 
conduct of many extracurricular activi- 
ties there are opportunities for experienc- 
ing the responsibilities of making judg- 
ments. In some situations, student groups 
themselves rush to the defense of causes 
in which freedom is thought to be at 
stake. 

Freedom of the mind, on most cam- 
puses, has considerable prestige. Every 
opinion poll taken among Americans in- 
dicates that college graduates tend to 
support the free inquiring mind more 
than do non-college graduates, The ques- 
tion is whether the tendency is suffi- 
ciently strong to insure the prevalence 
of reason in our life as a people. The ex- 
tent to which college graduates are them- 
selves thoughtful, are insistent on the 
efficacy of reason in the conduct of 
human affairs, and are determined in their 
support of freedom of inquiry for their 
own sons and daughters when they reach 
college age will be the ultimate test of the 
college life in which they have engaged. 


Values and Student Activities* 


HERBERT STROUP 


DEAN OF STUDENTS, BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


-| Dera are currently many types of 
interest in student activities. To a 
large degree the form of student activities 
is shaped by the kinds of interests brought 
to bear upon it. Thus, student activities 
is a large, complex, scattered pattern of 
behavior in the universities of America, a 
configuration which has been molded 
over the decades by diverse and even 
conflicting interests on the part of stu- 
dents, faculties, administrators, and com- 
munities. 

Today one of the principal tasks fac- 
ing student activities workers (and the 
university as well) is that of “making 
sense” of the apparent “scatteredness” of 
student activities. Efforts to delineate the 
coherence and meaningfulness of student 
activities in the university are needed for 
a variety of reasons. The student activi- 
ties worker constantly is impelled to ex- 
amine his use of basic terms in order that 
their relevance to other disciplines in the 
university (as well as to the activities of 
other student personnel workers) may 
be made apparent. The worker, more- 
over, in his quest for acceptance in and 
out of the university as a professional per- 
son is obliged to maintain a “total view” 

*Dr. Stroup is a member 
directors of the Brooklyn Council for Social 
Planning, and vice-president of the board of di- 
rectors of the Association of Brooklyn Settle- 
ments. He is the author of numerous articles 
and books, among the latter, Community Wel- 


fare Organization, published by Harper and 
Brothers. 
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of his role and practice. Also, as univer- 
sities today are increasingly concerned 
with “general education” and the “aims 
of education,” there is need for the stu- 
dent activities worker to formulate an 
intellectually defensible theory of the re- 
lationship of student activities to the rest 
of the university. For these and other 
reasons the student activities field is genu- 
inely in need of a systematic theory or 
theories by which its practical programs 
and research may be properly interpreted 
and stimulated. 

Part of the problem of the student 
activities worker in his quest for a satis- 
factory theory or general construct lies 
in the fact that there has been little effort 
to define the role of theory itself in stu- 
dent activities. By concentrating chiefly 
on “practical programs” and measuring 
methods, some workers have failed to 
appreciate the larger requirements of 
professional development. Thus, student 
personnel workers too at times have been 
confused over “measurement” and “eval- 
uation.” They have thought mistakenly 
that it is entirely possible to measure the 
delicate, complex relations which exist 
within student activities programs in the 
university. They have relied too heavily 
upon mathematical symbols of reality and 
have failed to understand the serious 
limitations in method that the social sci- 
ences present. 

“Evaluation” is a broader term than 
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“measurement” and is not antithetical to 
it. One may evaluate a student activities 
program by employing a wide variety of 
techniques which do not pretend to meas- 
ure. The “case conference” method surely 
is a highly constructive way in which to 
evaluate the effectiveness of a student 
activities program. Yet, at most points the 
“case” cannot be judged to be objective 
fact; it is a congeries of objective and 
subjective factors to which are brought 
the varying backgrounds and attitudes of 
the conference participants. As one writer 
has put it: “. . . it is possible to measure 
fields of physical force and energy. But 
personnel work deals with the intangibles 
—with human relations, with human pro- 
grams and activities, with development 
itself, and with personality. Here, meas- 
urement in the strict sense of the term is 
not possible. . . . Thus, evaluation, rather 
than quantitative measurement, must be 
the basis for the assessment of personnel 
work.” 1 

Serious theories of student activities, 
moreover, have been lacking because so 
many workers in this area have been striv- 
ing to break away from their historic 
orientations in philosophy and theology 
and have not yet recovered a taste for 
theoretical considerations. In this respect 
they are in a position similar to that of 
many social scientists generally. A review 
of the historically significant develop- 
ments in philosophy and theology indi- 
cates that the major efforts of workers in 
these disciplines have been concentrated 
upon the nature of human nature and the 
character of personal involvement in so- 
cial situations. But by a vast and complex 
cultural movement covering several cen- 


1 Charles Eugene Morris, “Evaluation of the 
Student Personnel Program,” in Student Per- 
sonnel Work as Deeper Teaching, Esther 
Lloyd-Jones and Margaret Ruth Smith, editors 
(New York, Harper & Brothers, 1954), p- 325- 


turies and with sometimes mixed and 
conflicting variations in change, a his- 
torically “new” situation has developed in 
which in some quarters a clear division is 
made between concerns involving theory 
and concerns involving “research.” To 
some the recovery of a general capacity 
to develop fruitfully the theoretical as- 
pects of human behavior seems almost 
foredoomed to failure. Others are overly 
complacent in their acceptance of “the 
practical” and “the factual,” as though 
there were the possibility of driving a 
permanent wedge between theory and 
research. This mood is apparent among 
some student activities workers. Regret- 
tably, they have split theory from re- 
search and have been content merely to 
amass so-called facts. 

With the severing of the umbilical cord 
between theory and research the study 
of student activities has lost the source 
of its nourishment and in some quarters 
has frittered its energies away “dwelling 
on the trivial.” A number of attitudes to- 
ward the relations between theory and 
research have resulted from this modern 
truncation. Three principal ones will be 
discussed briefly: (1) stolid empiricism, 
(2) positivistic reductionism, and (3) 
value theory. 


STOLID EMPIRICISM 


The stolid empiricist insists that mean- 
ings and values have no place in scientific 
activity. Because theoretical analyses al- 
ways appear to be rooted inescapably in 
cultural or personal biases of one sort or 
another, they cannot be taken seriously, 
it is said. Thus, the “true scientist” must 
abjure all subjective factors: he must 
study student activities with the cold 
calculation which the astronomer sup- 
posedly brings to his survey of the planets 
in their courses. Titchener speaks clearly 
of this attitude. 
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Meanings must be stripped away before his 
[the scientist’s] work can begin, and mean- 
ings must be kept away while his work pro- 
ceeds. Disinterested “and impersonal, he 
makes himself one with the facts of nature; 
he moves in the domain of bare existence; 
and his intercourse with the facts is both 
observation and observance.? 
It is in the spirit of such extreme em- 
piricism that Alfred C. Kinsey and his 
researchers deplore the existence of nor- 
mative concepts of normal and abnormal. 
These concepts and others, it is claimed 
by Kinsey, have seriously retarded our 
understanding of the family. In the same 
vein, those who advocate a strictly em- 
pirical approach to student activities 
firmly believe that it is or will be possible 
to account for complex human activities 
on the basis of mathematical symbols re- 
flecting quantitative reality. The result, it 
is claimed, will enable student activities 
workers both to predict student behavior 
and to control it for beneficial ends. 
Such antipathy toward objective rea- 
son, however, leads to the glorification of 
methodology and the ultimate denial of 
research progress, Rigorous empiricism 
annuls itself in the final analysis by deny- 
ing the reality and potency of objective 
reason, and fails to face empirically the 
fact of value. The element of normative- 
ness is certainly a most apparent factor in 
human experience without which human 
behavior cannot justifiably be explained 
or understood. For the social sciences and 
student activities simply to rule value out 
of existence while preferring to investigate 
exclusively the quantitative aspects of be- 
havior is not scientific and surely is not 
helpful. While student activities will need 
to employ some empirical methods in its 
2 Edward B. Titchener, Systematic Psychol- 
ogy: Prolegomena (New York, The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1929), PP. 69-70. See also Wil- 
liam James, Principles of Psychology, Volume 
k or York, Henry Holt & Company, 1890), 


task of self-understanding, it will also 
need to develop the use of objective rea- 
son and to analyze the problems attendant 
upon the assertion of value preferences, 


POSITIVISTIC REDUCTIONISM 


Ernest Mach was probably the leading 
“scientific” exponent of positivistic re- 
ductionism. His work, however, was an- 
ticipated to some extent by David Hume’s 
Treatise of Human Nature in 1739 and 
by the “substance-sensation” notions of 
Thomas Hobbes in 1665. According to 
Mach, science consists in a continually 
progressing adaptation of ideas to facts, 
Thus, science does not disregard theory; 
it purifies it and modifies it. Facts reign 
supreme; theories are pre-scientific ways 
by which men express their desires. Sci- 
ence clarifies desires and evaluatively is a 
distinctly progressive enterprise leading 
to the fulfillment of men’s real desires. By 
his “doctrine of elements” Mach asserted 
the propriety of reducing complex ideas 
to simple sentences. These “simple sen- 
tences” become the building blocks out 
of which the whole structure and process 
of reality are to be ultimately known and 
controlled.’ 

The development of positivistic reduc- 
tionism in the social sciences has not been 
without its benefits, even as Mach’s no- 
tions have been constructively felt in 
physics. But, it also has its serious limita- 
tions. For example, does it genuinely help 
to “reduce” complex concepts into “sim- 
ple sentences”? Are not the same perplex- 
ing elements to be found in our analysis 
of “simple sentences” that are to be met 
in analyzing complex sentences? Does not 
the whole notion of positivistic reduc- 
tionism comprise in itself a complicated 
and intriguing theory of human knowl- 


* Ernest Mach, Contributions to the Analysis 
of Sensations (Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1897). 
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edge which can never be adequately 
evaluated on the basis of “simple sen- 
tences”? May it not be, moreover, as 
empirically minded William James said 
in his Meaning of Truth, that truth itself 
may elude any clever verbal formulation 
of it? Or, as Morris Cohen asserted: “I 
am a mystic in holding that all words 
point to a realm of being deeper and 
wider than the words themselves?” * And 
again, if we accept the dictum of Nie- 
tzsche that “it is originally language which 
works at the formation of concepts, at 
later times it is science,”*® how can non- 
scientific language form the basis for 
scientific endeavor? 

The main virtue of logical positivism, 
so far as it affects student activities, 
would seem to be its deep and fierce con- 
cern with the use of concepts, words, 
sentences. It can help student activities 
workers to purify their fundamental lan- 
guage of aims and methods. In this limited 
sense this positivism can readily be em- 
ployed by them, since obviously so much 
of the terminology of the field rests upon 
relatively uncritical premises even where 
language is involved. 

But positivistic reductionism probably 
will not provide a complete theory for 
student activities. Other approaches to 
student group behavior will necessarily 
have to be used. The chief failure of 
positivism appears to outcrop at the point 
that non-quantitative matters are being 
discussed, How can positivism determine 
the rightness of a student court as a dis- 
ciplinary agency of the university? How 
can positivism genuinely conclude that 
one play production is esthetically suc- 
cessful and another is a failure? How can 
positivism evaluate intrinsically the just- 

* Morris R. Cohen, Reason and Nature (New 
York, Harcourt, Brace, 1931), p xii. 

5 Quoted in Richard von Mises, Positivism: 


A Study in Human Understanding (Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1951), p 21. 


ness of rules regulating an athletic con- 
test? How can positivism determine what 
the “in-hour” in a dormitory should be? 
And so on. It would seem that the truly 
important questions in student activities 
are those in which elements of value are 
most readily operative. Student activities 
needs indeed to understand the logic of 
its activities, but more significantly it 
needs to understand the value basis on 
which actions are taken. Positivism offers 
little help on value questions. Its “sensa- 
tion research” cannot subsume theory. 
Student activities cannot be understood 
in terms of “simple sentences.” 


VALUE THEORY 


The presumably simple accumulation 
of “facts” is usually not so simple. Every 
such accumulation assumes some sort of 
theoretical underpinning, if only that 
there is no theoretical underpinning. 
Those who take part in building up what 
the Germans call materialbuberei reveal 
an insufficient grasp of the complexities 
of the human situation. But not all social 
scientists share in what Eric Voegelin has 
called “the perversion of relevance.” 
Some, and perhaps their number is in- 
creasing rapidly, are openly aware of the 
interdependence of research and theory. 
The next great developments in the social 
sciences will come with the creation of 
ever more coherent and efficacious “medi- 
ate” and “ultimate” theories, Student ac- 
tivities research, moreover, is sorely in 
need of such advances in theory. 

Alfred North Whitehead said, “It re- 
quires a very unusual mind to undertake 
the analysis of the obvious.” Max Weber 
possessed such a mind. His importance 
primarily derives from his creation of an 
episteme in contrast to the familiar doxa. 
Weber surpassed most social scientists in 
his willingness to recognize values as an 
intrinsic part of every social situation. 
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By this acknowledgment the door was 
opened to a thoroughgoing consideration 
of the role of theory in social and politi- 
cal action. 

Science, according to Weber, cannot 
determine, however, what the range of 
worth might be within a set of contrast- 
ing values or theories. Science in this sense 
is “‘value-free.” It cannot tell men how 
to live. It can, on the other hand, tell them 
what the consequences will be if they 
base their actions upon particular values 
or theories. Thus, the origin of values and 
their choice are for Weber an expression 
of “demonism,” that is, they are rooted 
in trans-scientific reality and cannot be 
accurately weighed or evaluated by sci- 
ence itself. Weber's doctrine of “demon- 
ism,” therefore, provides no ultimate basis 
for help on the most perplexing prob- 
lems with which men are confronted— 
problems in the realm of final human 
commitment. 

But, in contrast, men cannot be uncon- 
cerned about the application of whatever 
values they choose to follow. Weber's 
“ethics of responsibility” make clear the 
need for persons to act responsibly in 
conformance with their consciously elab- 
orated values. Science can aid values by 
asking that men act responsibly. Weber's 
thought as thus developed stands rather 
close to certain brands of modern existen- 
tialism. 

But the function of social science, if 
Weber left the matter here, would be 
open to sharp criticism. He seems until 
now to be making science simply the 
handmaiden of pragmatic actors in the 
social scene. Science can interpret after 
the fact, but can it also validate? This 

question persists in his work and finds 
its answer in the concept of “ethics of 
intention” or Gesinnungsethik, By the 
“ethics of intention” Weber asserts that 
every system of action has its own in- 


herent justification. No ultimate valida- 
tion is ever possible by this view; one 
can only ask if the desired result was 
achieved. If so, the social act was vali- 
dated. 

On this point Weber seems to be 
caught in a quagmire. Intention may be 
satisfactory to one who views the action 
from within. But what about the person 
who stands outside a particular system 
of meaning, as everyone does to some 
degree? Can one rationally justify all 
sorts of inconsistencies and systematic 
contradictions within the value realm? 
Perhaps the “practical” scientist can, but 
surely this lack of an “ethics of responsi- 
bility” will not impress most people fa- 
vorably. Would not Weber have to agree 
with the Marxist who had demoniacally 
accepted his particular social theory, as 
well as with his own interpretation of 
the capitalism—Protestantism develop- 
ment? That Weber was not thoroughly 
“value-free” is shown in his selection of 
religions for inclusion in his three-volume 
study of the sociology of religion. 

The study of student activities needs 
persons like Weber—individuals who are 
faithful both to the requirements of re- 
search and to the fructifying influence of 
sound theories. But it also needs persons 
who are able to work with patience in 
creating theories which will not renege 
on the more ultimate factors involved in 
an “ethics of responsibility.” 3 

To the degree to which stolid empiri- 
cism, positivistic reductionism, and value 
theory in the social sciences have been 
unable to penetrate to the core of the 
problem confronting the student activi- 
ties worker in the university—the source 
and validation of value—it remains for 
philosophy and theology (or philosophi- 
cal theology) to take up the task. This, 
of course, is another way of saying that 
no one should expect that science could 
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solve the problem of value, since in itself 
value rests upon trans-scientific grounds. 
Or, to express it another way, science is 
pertinent to one range of experience 
within the totality of reality, and phi- 
losophy and theology are appropriate 
disciplines for another range. Both of 
these ranges, it may be assumed, are over- 
lapping, rationally harmonious, and com- 
prise the fullness of being. 

It would be impossible and impractical 
at this point to attempt to delineate the 
many ways in which the problem of 
value has been approached historically 
and currently by philosophers and theo- 
logians. But one course of action, inde- 
pendent of special points of view con- 
cerning value, may be suggested as a 
next step in student activities, 

Student activities workers rightly can 
claim competence regarding mediate the- 
ories of value that relate to their particular 
functions. These theories they have con- 
structed, with specialized language, from 
the discrete experiences of their activities. 
On the other hand, it is becoming increas- 
ingly apparent that such workers stand 
in need of relating their mediate theories 
of value to the more ultimate theories 
of philosophers and theologians.* Com- 
monly, student activities workers, by rea- 
son of their formal training and experi- 
ence, are not competent to deal with the 
ultimate theories, at least not until they 
have been given the opportunity to con- 
sider them in detail. Thus, as a start, such 
workers well might welcome the active 


*I am not advocating a uniform agreement on 
fundamental values. Such would stifle individual 
and social growth, be unrealistic in a democracy 
and epistemologically doubtful of success. David 
Riesman, in speaking of the assumption that 
“agreement on fundamental values is essential 
for democratic functioning,” says: “The at- 
tempt to enforce such agreement seems to me 
to be a good way to bring on civil war... .” 
Individualism Reconsidered (Glencoe, Ill., The 
Free Press, 1954), p- 17. 


participation of those more philosophi- 
cally and theologically competent in the 
determination of a student activities the- 
ory. Of course it is entirely possible that 
philosophers and theologians would bene- 
fit from such a relationship in a variety 
of ways. 

In this connection it is helpful to note 
that the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology during the academic year 1955- 
1956 appointed Professor Robert S. Hart- 
man, “a pioneer in value theory,” to a 
visiting professorship in the humanities 
and as a consultant to the Dean of Stu- 
dents. His appointment was financed by 
the Ford Foundation Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education. In the Memo- 
randum submitted to the Foundation pre- 
paratory to the appointment it was stated 
that “in the current evolution of under- 
graduate education at M.I.T. there has 
been increasing concern with values—in 
curriculum planning, improvement of 
teaching, and the development of resi- 
dential facilities; in all levels of adminis- 
tration; in faculty committees; in admis- 
sions; in scholarships and student aid; in 
public relations.” ® While the responsibili- 
ties of the Dean of Students do not in- 
clude all of these phases of university 
activity, they do involve several. How- 
ever, in expressing the scope of his duties 
at M.I.T., Professor Hartman says: “To 
mention three kinds of problems in which 
I am engaged, one refers to the exact 
formulations of value, the second to seem- 
ingly small problems with large theoreti- 
cal implications, and the third to very 
large problems, which demand value- 
theoretical explications.”* 

It is clear that the role of the philoso- 


Robert S. Hartman, “Role of the Value 
Consultant,” The Tech, February 17, 1956, p. 2. 
TRobert S. Hartman, “Role of the Value 
Consultant,” Part II, The Tech, February 24, 


1956, p. 2. 
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pher (and the theologian) has a place in 
the development of a more adequate the- 
ory, especially value theory, in student 
activities. The “answers” to the “ques- 
tions” which well might be raised through 
interdisciplinary discussions of the theo- 
retical underpinning of student activities 
in the university have scarcely been for- 


mulated, let alone supplied. But it is to be 
hoped that through cooperative efforts 
within the university the task may begin 
and that in time through patient and 
thoughtful collaboration the field of stu- 
dent activities may secure a more compre- 
hensive, coherent and effective theory by 
which it will guide its programs. 


Education in the Universe of Whitehead* 


MARC BELTH 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR IN PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION, QUEENS COLLEGE 


WW an awe-inspiring yet com- 
forting structure of a universe 
Whitehead exposes to us—one in which 
he manages to encompass all events. To 
the delighted eye and mind of the reader 
he paints an image that towers high and 
far beyond the hope of our complete 
grasp. We are at once overwhelmed by 
the intuition of how much will always 
remain to be known, yet comforted by 
the strong sense that it is such an orderly 
universe and so much under the stric- 
tures of dependable law that if enough 
minds persevere long enough, we can yet 
reach the farther shore of assurance. 
While we attend to Whitehead, our 
fright and unease over what remains to 
be known are soothed and we are con- 
fident of what remains to be known. For 
here the unknown is not a threat, but a 
promise. In his thinking no one finite 
perspective can ever exhaust reality, for 
it cannot shake off its essential connec- 
tion to the world of potentiality never 
realized. The notion that events have in- 
dependent existence is for Whitehead the 
cause of disruption and chaos. There 
could never be understanding if there 
were independent, self-contained entities. 
For analysis is possible only as it is 

* This essay is an evaluation of Alfred North 
Whitehead, ‘An Anthology, Northrop, F.S.C. 
and Gross, M.W., editors (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1953). 


Mr. Belth is at work on development of a 
theory of education as aesthetic venture. 
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made against a background which can 
never be fully exhausted. This inex- 
haustible background makes the finite 
observable; it makes things testable by 
ideas which include, but extend beyond, 
those things. 

We live in a universe of infinite po- 
tentialities, Whitehead says. These ap- 
pear to us in active and finite forms 
which stand forth as the relationships be- 
tween the two dimensions, or worlds, 
which comprise the universe: the world 
of value and the world of activity. The 
world of value is the world of persist- 
ence; the world of activity comprises the 
multiplicity of mortal things. If value is 
to be perceived, it will be found only in 
some concrete example in the active 
world. Conversely, each activity in some 
way embodies a persisting value. Other- 
wise we have nothing but misleading ab- 
straction. A church, with its structures 
and its rituals, is the embodiment of the 
persisting value which is religious faith. 
The enduring value of Religion is known 
only as it is manifest in some institu- 
tional structure. 

But although the interdependence of 
fact and value is present, Whitehead 
points out, this interdependence is itself 
an abstraction. By failing to perceive 
this as an abstraction, traditional philoso- 
phies have been led into the mistake of 
seeing no distinction whatever between 
fact and value or, correlatively, between 
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thought and matter. This failure, he 
notes, concludes in the fallacy of Mis- 
placed Concreteness, which makes fact 
and value totally indistinguishable. But 
the church and Religion are not identi- 
cal. The former is a limited embodiment 
of the infinite value of the latter. To dis- 
solve the distinction between the two is 
to end with the notion that a given 
church exhausts the infinite value which 
is religion. 

We come now to a concern for 
Whitehead’s concept of the character of 
reality. This includes equally the struc- 
ture of things and the process in which 
new unities are created by interweaving 
already existent entities. It is important 
to note that entities have an existential 
character, whether they are known or 
not. Whatever distinction is to be made 
is best done by distinguishing between 
homogeneous thought and heterogene- 
ous thought. Homogeneous thought cen- 
ters on the entity itself, which can be a 
relationship or a prehension or an event, 
without being concerned with the qual- 
ity or the fact of the thought that enters 
into the activity. Heterogeneous thought 
encompasses not only the entity but also 
the thought that enters into thinking 
about the entity. Natural science of any 
kind, Whitehead holds, is exclusively 
homogeneous. It is thinking about nature 
to the exclusion of moral and aesthetic 
values involved. When we are morally 
or aesthetically concerned, we are in- 
volved in self-conscious activity, and are 
thinking hetereogeneously. 

Inquiry is a matter of exploring the 
make-up of real events that confront us, 
of recognizing the way in which events 
depend upon one another, and of being 
concerned to test the results of reorgan- 
izing relationships in an effort to develop 
new events, The fact that events have a 
structural reality free of our knowing 


about them, and that they have a bearing 
upon our lives, sets upon us the task of 
understanding everything that impinges 
on us, in order to control them. In this 
inquiry, maturation is a movement from 
heterogeneous to homogeneous thought. 
Even morals must be so objectified and 
explored. It is important to note that 
entities are realities related to each other 
and to us. Although they are interde- 
pendent as realities they are independent 
as to being known. 

Now although we are able to distin- 
guish these two processes of thought, 
nature, because it if so infinitely inter- 
connected, shows no such absolute dis- 
tinctions. It is impossible to enjoy values 
apart from any reference to effectiveness 
in action; or to think about nature for 
any length of time without coming fi- 
nally to think about the moral and aes- 
thetic aspects of nature. In this way, the 
very interdependence of nature leads ul- 
timately to Whitehead’s concept of God. 
As we move from a self-conscious con- 
cern to consideration of the intercon- 
nectedness of entities, fact and thought 
are revealed as capable of being analyzed 
and divided in an indefinite number of 
ways. From this infinite potentiality the 
universe as we live in it is fashioned in 
time out of our particular prehensions of 
persisting, timeless values. We create the | 
world as we approach to a prehension of b, 
total potentiality, which is God, who“ | 
represents all eternal objects. Whatever 
we do, however, is only a choice among 
a vast number of possible ways of doing. 
To hold that we reach any exactness Or # 
final precision at any point of time, 
either in scientific findings or in ways of 
social cohesion, is to court the death of 
the mind in the form of a state of per- 
manent arrest, and to cut oneself O 
from that infinity which is eternal po- 
tentiality. 
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In this exposition of the nature of 
reality there is abundantly implied the 
function which education must perform 
as contribution to creative living in the 
Whiteheadean universe. We turn now to 
a fuller examination of this. 


II 


Whitehead’s concern is completsly 
and exclusively with this world. Even 
his concept of immortality is to be un- 
derstood as enduring value which de- 
pends upon and has meaning only in this 
real world. Perhaps it is because he gives 
to reality such an all-inclusive scope that 
he is impatient with the misplaced con- 
creteness that concludes in the religious 
view of other-worldliness. Whitehead is 
dedicated wholly to this world and con- 
ceives it to be urgent to understand its 
practices in light of knowing its struc- 
tures. In this conviction there is to be 
found not only his concept of the need 
for education, but the general process 
which he would consider to be truly 
educative, 

Whitehead is not in the least interested 
to remain romantically classical and set 
the practical concerns of the world aside 
for aesthetic concerns. Examination of 
the world of value alone is absurd and 
dangerous, for, he asks, if education is 
not for use, then what is it for? Where 
the world is organism, and man must live 
nowhere but in this world in which he 
is connected to all reality, then it be- 
comes necessary for him to understand 
the structure of every organism on which 
he depends. Thus, education is useful for 
nothing else so much as the very enjoy- 
ment of living which, interestingly 
enough, the aesthete, who shuns the prac- 
tical, is so intent upon. The very extent 
of the capacity to live and enjoy de- 
pends upon the extent of education 
undertaken. 


We have demonstrated how in White- 
head's cosmology the universe is divided 
into the World of Activity and the 
World of Persistence, and how each de- 
pends entirely upon the other for its 
meaning and fulfillment. Education must 
be devoted to a search for that knowing 
which is exploring each area as it is re- 
lated to the other. Our understanding of 
a church depends on our understanding 
of that value which is Religion. Con- 
versely, whatever we can grasp of the 
value of Religion will be made possible 
as we look into the concrete structures 
of a given church. It is this which is im- 
plied in Whitehead’s insistence that the 
educated man is one who has been given 
a general as well as a special education. 
For general, or education in value, de- 
pends on special education, in the con- 
crete events and relationships within 
which our lives are actually lived. On 
this basis Whitehead notes that the sub- 
ject matter of education is “Life in all 
its manifestations” as a seamless unity. 
And as all things are connected with one 
another, so education, which is explora- 
tion of life, must also be a seamless proc- 
ess. The deepest power of any learning 
lies in the living connections it reveals. 
Abstractions, with which we deal in the 
learning process, can never be complete 
or independent. They must lead back to 
nature itself and reveal its relationships. 
From abstractions we must work toward 
those facts which illuminate and exem- 
plify the wholeness of the universe. No 
better example is to be found than in 
Whitehead’s view of history. For him 
the present is all that there is, summing 
up in itself both past and future. The 
study of history must of necessity, there- 
fore, be the study of the present as the 
connectedness of past and future, and 
this study made by examining the struc- 
ture of the ideas that comprise that pres- 
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ent. For, he points out, ideas sum up 
within their structure all there is in 
reality. 

In light of this it is interesting to note 
that Whitehead, so much at odds with 
the progressivists, comes to agreement 
with them in the conviction that life 
cannot be postponed while you sharpen 
the instrument called the mind. Pupils, 
he says, must not be given the feeling 
that they are executing “intellectual 
minuets,” but that they are studying 
something which is directly compelling 
and important to them; which they must 
understand if they are more fully to en- 
joy themselves. 

Bringing the two latter notions to- 
gether Whitehead writes, “Whatever in- 
terest attaches to your subject matter 
must be evoked here and now; whatever 
powers you are strengthening in the pu- 
pil must be exercised here and now; 
whatever possibilities of mental life your 
teaching should impart must be exhibited 
here and now. That is the golden rule 
of education, and a very difficult rule to 
follow.” Education must be in the pres- 
ent, in awareness of connectedness of 
events. It cannot be a mere cerebral ex- 
ercise leading to a verbal dead end. When 
he derides external exams he does so be- 
cause they contribute to this intellectual 
cul-de-sac, for they focus on abstractions 
rather than the here and now world. 

The very nature of entities exhibits a 
structure which must be understood and 
restrained lest it lead out of control and 
have its own mindless effects on men. 
This is accomplished as one is introduced 
to enduring values through the concrete 
facts which exemplify them. Error is the 
misapprehension of the way in which 
things are structured and related as well 
as of the values they embody. Education 
promotes growth as it permits the ex- 
pansion of the grasp of all that is in- 


volved in any entity which concerns us, 
And only fools consider that it is ever 
possible to exhaust reality by exhausting 
all the relationships that go to make up 
the whole of the universe. Indeed, only 
the very positing of the conception 
of an open-ended universe in terms of 
the infinitely expanding background 
makes possible the growth of understand- 
ing, the increase of awareness of broad- 
ened interrelationships. The truly 
educated man knows how things are 
connected, as well as the values which 
these things embody. 


Ill 


We have all been both the benefactors 
and the victims of the great growth of 
science. But increasingly men seem to 
consider that the dangers of this growth 
outweigh the good accomplished. For a 
great many it has come to be a matter of 
importance to note that science itself 
seems to give no guidance as to what to 
do with what has been wrought. For 
these, it is not at all a matter of dispens- 
ing with science; that would be foolish. 
Rather, the question becomes one of re- 
lating value to science as the only means 
of control. To persons concerned with 
the question of science, Whitehead is a 
voice of great reassurance. For while he 
Opposes scientific materialism, he is him- 
self a scientist in the best sense. When he 
constructs a universe which is structur- 
ally complete and precisely formed, 
and locates the powerful function of 
value, he is therefore comforting, for he 
has ruled out as impossible the dread 
novelties we now seem to face. In offer- 
ing the security which a mathematically 
structured universe alone can possess, 
but bound intrinsically to a value theory, 
he speaks very much to those for whom 
change and uncertain futures have be- 
come the causes of great dread. 


> 
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It has been pointed out by others that 
Whitehead is remarkably in tune with 
traditional philosophical systems that are 
concerned to define organized universes. 
There is, in his philosophy, the notion 
that all that can ever develop into ac- 
tuality already exists in potentiality. 
Growth is only a coming to conscious- 
ness of those entities which already exist 
in some form. In this, Whitehead has 
simply taken up a traditional problem 
and given a traditional answer, although 
he has cast it into concepts which in- 
clude advanced mathematical structur- 
ing. In effect he is concerned with the 
problem of change and permanence, a 
problem as old as the pre-Socratics. Nev- 
ertheless, he moves from the tradition- 
alists in that he is especially committed 
to ruling out any solution which ends 
with the dualisms of this world and an- 
other world, of fact and value, and so 
on. So he argues for the interdependence 
of all things, of their connectedness, and 
for the notion that meaningfulness re- 
sides in relatedness. And, as has been 
noted, not only is the universe described, 
but the specific function of education is 
defined. 

But what has happened is that White- 
head has given a rationale, charming and 
distinguished to be sure, for ideas that 
remain to be analyzed. Two of these can 
be noted here. First, does the universe 
truly have this organismic state, with all 
that this implies? And second, what does 
it mean to say that all things, all reality 
is related? 

Of the first, the question arises as to 
how far Whitehead has moved from the 
earlier view: that nature speaks in its own 
voice, and contains locked within itself 
its own final ends. Such views, in the 
past, have led men to seek impossible 
answers from nature. Is it not far more 
fruitful to confront the question of use 


as a human question, to be answered in 
terms of human capacities, rather than 
look for the goals within physical nature? 

We get insight into the second question 
through the educational category. In terms 
of learning, what direction is given to us 
when we conceive everything to be re- 
lated to everything else? What guidance 
can we get for the direction of growth? 
Since everything is relevant, it does not 
matter where we begin, or in which di- 
rection we go. The open-ended universe 
is not so open-ended after all. We may 
be active, but the universe itself, with all 
its relationships existing as realities, is, 
surprisingly enough, a finished affair. 

In terms of both of these, education 
can be, as Whitehead admits, only a 
matter of exploration. Novelty in any 
genuine sense is literally impossible. 
Learning is simply a coming upon or a 
finding again of that which exists. And 
what is to be learned is hardly a question, 
since all things are relevant to one an- 
other and to each human life. The cur- 
riculum remains, therefore, strictly tradi- 
tional, although it is read now in terms 
of large-scale relationships rather than as 
atomized entities. No better proof of this 
can be offered than Whitehead’s view 
that learning must take account of the 
rhythm in education which cannot be 
neglected. The child’s mind, subject mat- 
ter, and time elements are all connected. 
These connections must be exploited so 
that the child learns only certain things 
at certain times in certain depths. 

But there is an interesting conclusion 
to be drawn. Whitehead himself is per- 
haps not the best demonstration of his 
own thesis. His observation of connect- 
edness is assuredly a valuable insight 
when it is treated, not as representing 
reality, but as a means of creating new 
forms of order in nature. In fact, White- 
head’s vision of the universe is an ex- 
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ample of remarkable creativity when it 
is considered as a possible way of recon- 
structing things with a view to control- 
ling them. When ideas are conceived as 
the means by which drama is read into 
nature, and its conclusions anticipated, 
relished, or dreaded in advance, and de- 
sired consequences carefully chosen, then 
Whitehead’s metaphysics presents an in- 
vitation both to enjoy what he has cre- 
ated, and to create still further, perhaps 
with more faithfulness to verifiable data. 


The path that leads from the Experi- 
mental developments to Whitehead also 
leads back to the Experimentalists, with 
the added vivacity of mind and the cour- 
age of spirit which Whitehead possessed. 
Such a legacy is to be cherished. From 
it there emerges a love for reality. But 
even more, there grows, too, a love for 
the fertility of the creative mind of man, 
which is revered as being subservient to 
nothing but its own creative ability to 
see further the uses of reality. 


What Education Has to Learn 
from Psychology’ 
IV. Whole Versus Part Learning 


PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


HE organization of materials to be 

learned and the approach to these 
materials are of prime importance in ed- 
ucation. Whether learning takes place 
most efficiently when attention is given 
to the whole task to be learned, or when 
the task is broken down into its elements, 
each of which is to be learned separately, 
is an issue that permeates all education. 
It is an issue with regard to the memori- 
zation of a piece of music for singing or 
for the piano, or in learning a role in a 
play; it is an issue in learning a close knit 
skill such as diving, figure skating, or 
juggling, or a more loosely organized col- 
lection of skills such as those to be found 
in baseball or football. It becomes an is- 
sue in language learning. In learning to 
read should one first learn letters and 
phonic elements, or proceed immediately 
to such wholes as words, phrases, and 
sentences? In learning a foreign language 
is it best to start right in attempting to 
speak, read, or listen to the language, or 
should one start with grammatical and 


* This is the fourth in a series of articles by 
Professor Symonds on this subject. The first 
(Motivation) appeared in the February 1955 
Teacuers Cortese Recorp; the second (Re- 
ward) in the October 1955 issue; the third 
(Punishment) in the April 1956 issue of THe 
Recorp, 
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syntactical principles? In learning to play 
the piano does one first practice scales 
and arpeggios, or does one start by play- 
ing pieces? In learning to type does one 
do exercises striking isolated keys and 
groups of keys, or does one attempt from 
the start to copy text? In learning short- 
hand is it better to start with word units 
or sentence units? Should work in school 
be organized around subjects or around 
real problems to be solved that may re- 
quire the assistance of many different 
subjects and disciplines? These are some 
of the practical and really urgent prob- 
lems concerning which education is 
forced to make a decision. What does 
psychology have to say about the whole 
-part issue with regard to learning? 

This problem was first studied in the 
nineteenth century by experimental psy- 
chologists in Germany. To Ebbinghaus, 
of Berlin, must go the credit for being 
the first to attack this problem experi- 
mentally—but with reference to memo- 
rizing, and above all things, memorizing 
nonsense syllables!? Ebbinghaus found 

1 Hermann Ebbinghaus, Ueber das Gedächt- 
nis. Leipzig, 1885. Translated into English by 
H. A. Ruger and C. E. Bussenius under the 
title Memory: A Contribution to Experimental 


Psychology. (New York, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1913). 
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that learning by uninterrupted repetition 
of the material to be memorized from 
beginning to end was superior to learning 
it in sections; but if the parts are of very 
unequal difficulty the whole-procedure 
requires more time than the part-pro- 
cedure. Further experimentation with this 
problem was carried on in various labora- 
tories in Germany. Lottie Steffens, a 
German woman, is frequently credited 
with having conducted the first experi- 
mental study on the whole-part prob- 
lem.? Meumann of Hamburg, a man of 
great energy, brought together the vari- 
ous studies, including much experimental 
work of his own.? Meumann apparently 
thought he had all the answers, as he 
wrote with great finality: 


The “whole” method requires fewer repe- 
titions and usually less time than the “part” 
method to produce a first errorless recita- 
tion; and, what is still more important, the 
“whole” method secures a more accurate 
reproduction and a more lasting retention. 
From this it would seem to follow that 
pupils should be induced to learn material 
as a whole and never in parts, It is especially 
true of the pupil whose memory is weak and 
whose reproduction is uncertain and hesitant 
that a much more faithful reproduction and 
a more enduring remembrance are obtained 
by the “whole” method.* 


Meumann has a pat explanation for the 
inferiority of learning by parts: 


When we learn by the part-procedure we 
establish numerous associations which must 
have an injurious effect on our subse uent 
recitations; in turning back from the end of 
any section to its beginning we establish an 
association between the end and the begin- 


ning of the same section instead of asso- 


2 Lottie Steffens, “Experimentelle Beiträge 
zur Lehre vom “Ökonomischen Lernen” Zeit- 
schrift für Psychologie, 22: 321-82, 1900, 

® Ernst Meumann, The Psychology of Learn- 
ing, from the Third Edition of Okonomie und 
Technik des Gedictisses, translated by J. W. 
Sa (New York, Appleton and Company, 
1913). 

‘Ibid., pp. 233, 234. 


ciating the former with the beginning of 
the next section. 

It will be noted that Meumann is con- 
cerned only with memorization, which is 
eloquent testimony. to what was con- 
sidered important in education fifty years 
ago. 

It is an interesting phenomenon that 
discoveries are frequently made almost 
simultaneously by different individuals 
perhaps working far apart in space. At 
almost the same time that Meumann was 
announcing his results from Hamburg a 
group of German psychologists or phi- 
losophers was formulating similar ideas 
about the relation of the whole and part. 
This became known as the Gestalt psy- 
chology. To Wertheimer usually goes 
credit for being the person who first 
formulated Gestalt principles. Koffka, 
however, shows how he and Kohler were 
in on the movement from the beginning. 
“It happened at Frankfurt-on-the-Main 
early in 1911. Wertheimer had just com- 
pleted his experiments on the perception 
of motion in which Köhler and I had 
served as the chief observers.” * 

At first Gestalt psychology was con- 
cerned with the relations between per- 
ception and inner neural processes and 
only much later were its principles found 
to have significance with regard to learn- 
ing and education. Americans were slow 
to take up with Gestalt psychology be- 
Cause its founders formulated it in terms 
of a set of unsupported laws or principles, 
and without an experimental foundation 
it seemed quite unscientific. But Wert- 
heimer, Köhler and Koffka, together with 
Kurt Lewin, subsequently came to live in 
the United States and Gestalt psychology 
acquired a following in this country. 

One American who helped to interpret 


Kurt Koffka, Principles of Gestalt Psy- 
chology (New York, Harcourt, Brace ani 
Company, 1935), p. 53. 
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Gestalt psychology was Wheeler.’ He 
argued the advantages of learning by 
wholes from such general principles as 
the following: (1) Any item of reality 
is in its own right an integrated whole 
that is more than the sum of its parts; it 
possesses properties not characteristic of 
its parts. (2) Parts derive their properties 
from the whole. (3) The whole condi- 
tions the activities of its parts. (4) Parts 
emerge from wholes through processes 
of differentiation or individuation. (5) 
Wholes evolve as wholes.’ Applying these 
principles to learning would mean that 
learning takes place most efficiently when 
the material to be learned is grasped as a 
whole—if it has meaning—and that de- 
tails are best learned when the part they 
play in the whole is most clearly compre- 
hended. 

This same emphasis on the importance 
of meaning for learning was probably 
implicit in all of Dewey’s writings. It 
was never expressed quite so explicitly as 
in the revision of How We Think: 

To grasp the meaning of a thing, an event 
or a situation is to see it in its relation to 
other things: to note how it operates or 
functions, what consequences follow from 
it, what causes it, what uses it can be put 
to. . . . since all knowing aims at clothing 
things and events with meaning it always 
proceeds by taking the thing inquired into 
out of its isolation. Search is continued until 
the thing is discovered to be a relative part 
in some larger whole.® 

To return to the results of experiments 
on the whole-part method of learning, it 
took little time for psychologists in Eng- 
land, France, and the United States to 
interest themselves in this problem. In 

R. H. Wheeler and F. T, Perkins, Princi- 
ples of Mental Development (New York, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1932), pp. 280 ff. 

TR. H. Wheeler, Reading in Psychology 
N York, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 

ae John Dewey, How We Think (Boston, D. 
C. Heath and Company, 1933), pp- 137, 138. 


general the earliest studies followed the 
lines of the experimental approach which 
had been initiated in Germany, usually 
on problems of memorizing. 

Pyle and Snyder demonstrated that the 
whole-method becomes less efficient if 
the passage to be memorized is too long, 
because of such factors as fatigue, diffi- 
culty in maintaining attention, and prob- 
ably, more significantly, because if the 
passage is too long the subject cannot 
grasp the meaning of the whole and re- 
late the parts to it.” 

Lakeman found that the whole-method 
of memorizing showed increasing superi- 
ority over the part-method with increas- 
ing practice.*° 

Pechstein was the first to show that 
the whole-method was superior to the 
part-method in the acquisition of skill as 
well. He also demonstrated superiority 
for what he called the progressive part- 
method in memorizing nonsense syllables 
and in maze learning and piano playing. 
In the progressive part-method the total 
material to be learned is broken up. Part 
one is learned, then part two, and then 
the connection between them is learned. 
Next, part three is learned by itself and 
then connected with parts one and two 
and so on.**:*# 


W. H. Pyle and J. C. Snyder, “The Most 
Economical Unit for Committing to Memory,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 2:133-42, 
1911. 

Pio M. E. Lakeman, “The Whole and Part 
Methods of Memorizing Poetry and Prose,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 4:189-98, 
1913. 

i A. Pechstein, “Whole vs. Part Methods 
of Learning,” Psychological Monograph, 23:No. 

1917. 
at, CA Pechstein, “Alleged Elements of 
Waste in Learning a Motor Problem by the 
‘Part’ Method,” Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, 8:303-10, 1917. 

13L. A. Pechstein, “Whole Versus Part 
Methods in Learning Nonsense Syllables,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 9:381-87, 
1918, 
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Soon there followed studies by Bar- 
ton'* which demonstrated superiority of 
the whole-method in the learning of type- 
writing (“the longer and more compre- 
hensive units produced the most rapid 
learning”). Clark and Worcester demon- 
strated that the whole-method is superior 
in the learning of shorthand. 


In the investigation of the relative merits 
of the word unit method and the sentence 
unit method of teaching shorthand . . . it 
appears that in every test the sentence unit 
method proved superior. This was in spite 
of the fact that four out of the six teachers 
using the sentence method had been trained 
only in the word method. . . 1 


Brown discovered that in the memoriz- 
ing of piano music “of the three methods 
studied—whole, part, and combination— 
the whole method of learning piano music 
was the most efficient . . . the part method 
was the least efficient of all.” 16 

Reed demonstrated that meaningful 
material rich in associations is learned in 
much less time than material without 
associations, a finding which may help to 
account in part for the superiority of the 
whole-method of learning.” 

Winch, an English psychologist, was 
the first, I believe, to demonstrate that 
one must take into account the mental 
development of the learner in deciding 
which method to use. The learner must 
be sufficiently mature in terms of mental 


14 J. W. Barton, a amprehensive Units in 
Learning Typewriting,” sychological Mono- 
graphs, 35, No. 164, 1926. 

15 Mildred Clark and D. A. Worcester, “A 
Comparison of the Results Obtained from the 
Teaching of Shorthand by the Word Unit 
Method and the Sentence Unit Method,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 23:122, 1932. 

128R, W. Brown, “A Comparison of the 
Whole, Part and Combination Methods of 
Learning Music,” Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 11:235-247, 1928. 

17 H. B. Reed, “Repetition and Association 
in Learning,” Pedagogical Seminary, 31:147-55, 
1924. 


age to be able to learn material of relative 
difficulty by the whole-method. An 
older, mentally more mature, brighter 
child might learn material of given diffi- 
culty and complexity more efficiently by 
a whole-method, whereas a younger, less 
mature, duller child might learn it most 
efficiently by a part-method. Undoubt- 
edly the reason is that the child with 
greater mental development can grasp the 
significance of the material as a whole, 
whereas the less advanced child can only 
comprehend the parts.1® 

From these studies we learn that there 
is a reciprocal relationship between the 
ability of the learner and the difficulty of 
the material to be learned. With material 
of given difficulty the intellectually more 
advanced student can learn more effec- 
tively by the whole-method. With stu- 
dents of a given level of ability the easier 
material can be learned more readily by 
the whole-method. 

Somewhat different results were ob- 
tained in the learning of spelling com- 
paring the study of words one at a time 
or when embedded in sentences; or in the 
learning of foreign language vocabulary 
comparing the study of words and their 
translations one at a time or when they 
are presented in sentences. For instance, 
McKee reports that “pupils who studied 
and were tested by the column form 
seemed to have acquired a greater amount 
of spelling ability than did the pupils who 
studied and were tested by the phrase 
form.” +° Likewise, Smith and Powers re- 
port an experimental study that demon- 
strated superiority of the discrete learn- 
ing method over the sentence learning 
method in learning vocabulary in a for- 

18s W. H. Winch, “Should Poems be Learnt 
by School Children as ‘Wholes’ or in ‘Parts, 
British Journal of Psychology, 15:64-79, 1924 

19 P, McKee, “Teaching Spelling by Column 


and Context Forms,” Journal of Educational 
Research, 15:246-55, 1927. 
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eign language for translation purposes. 
The principle here seems to be somewhat 
different and is more a matter of rein- 
forcement than of the whole-part. When 
words are learned one at a time the cor- 
rect response can immediately be rein- 
forced; and, on the contrary, “inhibitory 
conditioning” results from sentence learn- 
ing. If the words in the foreign language 
are to be learned by the sentence method 
then each foreign word is followed by 
other foreign words in the sentence be- 
fore the words in the English are pre- 
sented, whereas in vocabulary practice 
each foreign word is followed immedi- 
ately by its English translation. 

A brief experiment by Stroud and 
Ridgeway indicates that the whole—part 
problem is tied in with the distribution of 
practice. The whole-method is superior 
when there is a distribution of practice 
periods; but when practice is continuous 
the part or progressive-part methods are 
superior. Apparently in order to obtain 
the full value of the whole-method it is 
necessary to have rest periods interspersed 
between the practice periods so that in 
some way the meaning of the material 
can better be assimilated and consoli- 
dated.** 

Real progress in understanding why 
learning by wholes is superior to learning 
by parts has been made in theoretical and 
experimental work by Seagoe. She be- 
lieves that attention must be paid to what 
is meant by a “whole.” To define a whole 
merely in terms of amount or totality of 
material to be learned is futile. Whole- 
ness is a function of the “degree of in- 

20 Stevenson Smith and F. P. Powers, “The 
Relative Value of Vocabulary and Sentence 
Practice for Language Learning,” Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1:451-61, 1930. 

*1J. B. Stroud and C. W. Ridgeway, “The 
Relative Efficiency of the Whole-Part and 
Progessive-Part Methods When Trials Are 


Massed—A Mirror Experiment,” Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 23:632-34, 1932. 


tegration of the unit selected.” As a result 
of her experimental work she concludes, 
“When a whole is defined as a Gestalt 
with important inner relationships, and 
when that unit produces a relatively large 
ideational factor, the material is more 
economically presented as a unit rather 
than as segments, as judged by efficiency 
of mastery and by retention. Part presen- 
tation saves time . . . although mastery of 
the parts does not assure mastery of the 
whole.” 2 

Katona has carried us a step further. 
He constructed two kinds of material: 
(a) reading material in the fields of real 
estate, geometry, physics and history in 
which basic principles were explained; 
and (b) text material which enumerated 
items of information in a more or less 
arbitrary order which the reader was 
asked to accept as true on faith, Katona 
concludes that 


Thoroughly intelligible material, if given 
first, provides the learner with an adequate 
frame of reference, a sort of blue print, con- 
taining the main structural features of the 
subject matter. Such a framework can easily 
be complemented with individual data, 
which will be understood as falling into 
the frame as parts determined by the whole. 
. .. On the other hand, presenting first an 
aggregate of individual items by the enu- 
meration of facts without structural guid- 
ance and adding later the understandable 
context is less efficient, because here the 
task of organizing the material is a much 
more difficult one.?* This helps to explain 


22See M. V. Seagoe, “Qualitative Wholes: 
A Re-evaluation of the Whole-Part Problem,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 27:537-45, 
1936; “Qualitative Wholes: Classroom Experi- 
ments,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
27:612-20, 1937; “Influence of Degree of Whole- 
ness on Whole-Part Learning,” Journal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, 19:763-68, 1936; and 
“Additional Laboratory Experiments with 
Qualitative Wholes,” Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 20:155-68, 1937. 

23 George Katona, “The Role of the Order 
of Presentation in Learning,” American Journal 
of Psychology, 55:328-53, 1942. 
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why whole learning is usually superior to 
part learning. When one first perceives the 
whole he grasps the meaning and organiza- 
tion of the whole, and then it is easier to fit 
the parts into this total structure. But if the 
parts are first attacked they often have little 
meaning and hence cannot be related, which 
is so essential for effective learning. 


The above findings can be briefly and 
categorically summarized as follows: 


1. The whole-method has proved itself 
to be superior in memorizing. 

2. The whole-method becomes less effi- 
cient when the passage to be memorized 
becomes too long or difficult. 

3- The whole-method becomes increas- 
ingly effective with increasing practice 
in using the method. 

4. The whole-method or a progressive 
part-method leads to superior learning of 
acts of skill. 

5. With material of a given level of 
difficulty the mentally more mature indi- 
vidual can profit more from learning by 
a whole-method. 

6. The whole-method is superior when 
there is a distribution of learning over 
several practice periods. 

7- One should consider wholeness not 
in terms of the totality of what is to be 
learned, but in terms of the degree of 
integration of the unit to be learned. 

8. Learning is most efficient when one 
first grasps the meaning and organization 
of the whole, and then proceeds to give 
attention to the parts and the relation of 
each part to other parts and to the whole. 

9. Learning is more efficient when the 
material to be learned is meaningful and 
rich in associations. 

10. One should attempt to learn only 
that which he understands and compre- 
hends. If material to be learned is beyond 
the comprehension of the learner it should 
be simplified or broken down into mean- 
ingful parts. 


What applications of the facts before 
us are to be made to education? 

It is a reflection on the change that has 
taken place in education that the first 
experimentation on the whole-part issue 
concerned memorizing. Fifty years ago, 
education was largely a matter of memo- 
rization, especially in Germany. In every 
field of learning students were expected 
to memorize rules, principles, facts, lit- 
erary passages, etc. This emphasis on 
memorization has all but disappeared in 
American education today, having given 
place to understanding, problem solving, 
and the like. Students of dramatics must 
still commit to memory the spoken words 
in any roles that they wish to play and 
music students are expected to memorize 
their part for concert performance. 

Practically no experimental work has 

been done on memorizing music. Mursell 
says, 
In order efficiently to memorize a composi- 
tion, the proper method is not to repeat it 
again and again but to analyze and under- 
stand it first of all. . . . A composition 
should not be memorized note by note, at 
least in the first instance. The first effort 
should always be to block out the music by 
significant units, Other things being equal, 
the larger the unit that can be absorbed, the 
more efficient the process of memorizing 
will be, both as regards rapidity and per- 
manence, After the significant units have 
been learned in this way, the process can 
be carried down into detail as far as may 
be necessary, until perhaps at last each note 
of each chord is given individual attention 
and stored away. This movement from the 
whole to the part, from the significant unit 
to its components, is a universal character- 
istic of the most efficient memorizing of all 
kinds of sense material,?* 

Rubin-Robson, who subjected the 
memorizing of piano music to rigid ex- 
perimental test, found no advantage for 

24 J, L, Mursell, Principles of Music Educa- 
tion (New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1927), pp. 8o, 81. 
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memorizing in practicing a piano piece 
over and over as a whole. She does, 
however, recommend that “piano stu- 
dents study the whole composition for 
details of structure and form, then study 
some unit of comfortable length suffi- 
ciently to attempt it from memory at the 
keyboard. The completion of such units 
and the subsequent welding into a whole 
will prove more efficient than attempts 
mentally to memorize and carry too 
large units.” 2° 

With regard to memorizing a part in 
a play, H. D. Allbright, an authority on 
the theatre, advises, 


Consider individual lines in the light of 
the scene in which they appear; study the 
individual scenes in relation to your part 
as a whole; and always check your part 
against the play. . . . In so far as you are 
intelligently aware of the broader meaning 
of each line and each movement, they will 
be easier to learn and harder to forget. . . . 
It is best not to memorize the words, as 
such, until they can be read in rehearsal 
with interpretive skill and insight. . . . Go 
through the entire scene or act in which 
you are working several times, focussing 
clearly on the progression of ideas. If you 
have not already done so, break up the 
scenes into major units, according to their 
intellectual or emotional content, and begin 
the actual memorization by working on 
that.27 

For most actors the least efficient and 
least rewarding system of memorization is 
to begin at the beginning, line by line and 
speech by speech, learning by rote. Such a 
scheme promises minor results at first, but 


25 Grace Rubin-Robson, “Studies in the Psy- 
chology of Memorizing Piano Music, III. A 
Comparison of the Whole and the Part Ap- 
proach,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
31:460-76, 1940. 

2° Grace Rubin-Robson, “Studies in the Psy- 
chology of Memorizing Piano Music, V. A 
Comparison of Pre-Study Periods of Varied 
Length,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
32:101-12, 1941. 

27H. D. Allbright, Working up a Part (Bos- 
ton, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1947), pp. 128, 
129. 


is likely to take longer in the end and the 
consequent reading of the lines is likely to 


be stereotyped unimaginative, Naturally 
pa igh you will need to concentrate on 


OU; 
etails and on ific before you 
are through.** EN T u 

Not only in memorizing but in reading 
one is well advised to attempt to get the 
meaning of the whole before one attends 
to details. McClusky conducted an im- 
pressive experiment to discover any possi- 
ble advantage of the use of digests rather 
than the complete text. One of two 
groups of equated college students was 
assigned the task of reading certain maga- 
zine articles; the other group read the 
same articles appearing in The Reader's 
Digest. He concluded: “The results of 
both the immediate and delayed responses 
to two supplementary sets of comprehen- 
sion questions are interpreted as indicat- 
ing an impressive advantage for the group 
reading the digest version of the article.” 2° 
Here is a study in which the outcome is 
unequivocal. The use of the digest has 
hardly entered American education, in 
spite of its tested value. But with the in- 
crease in the cost of books there is per- 
haps an economical as well as a psycho- 
logical reason for using it. 

Purists resist the introduction of simpli- 
fied versions of textual material into ed- 
ucation because it tampers with the 
“sacredness” of the original matter. Kap- 
lan, for instance, in a satirical magazine 
article pokes fun at the digesters.*° In 
four brief lines he “lays bare the heart” of 
a Shakespeare sonnet by a form “which 


28H. D. Allbright, W. P. Halstead, and Lee 
Mitchell, Principles of the Theatre Art (Bos- 
ton, Houghton-Mifflin Company, 1955), pp. 88, 
89. 
te H. Y. McClusky, “An Experimental Com- 

rison of Reading the Original and Digest 
sions of an Article,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 31:603-15, 1940. 

3o Milton Kaplan, “Retouching Shakespeare,” 
Harper's Magazine, 212:37,38, January 1956. 
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even the slow reader can understand.” I 
might add that the fast reader can under- 
stand it too; something he might do only 
with difficulty in the original, 

But Dora E. Palmer testifies that with 
the help of Lamb’s Tales from Shake- 
speare™ (an example of the best digesting 
style) and Outlines of Shakespeare’s 
Plays, she has been very successful in 
helping high school pupils to appreciate 
Shakespeare. She adds, “I believe that this 
technique [there is more to her technique 
than merely using a digest] need not be 
limited to the teaching of Shakespeare. It 
is equally applicable to discussions of 
modern books assigned for outside read- 
ing and for intensive work on the short 
stories of writers from different coun- 
tries, if the course covers world litera- 
ture.” ** It is high time that we aid in the 
learning of literary classics by helping 
students to assimilate the meaning of the 
whole before we expect them to dig into 
the details. 

In a similar vein Washburne many 
years ago made a convincing but now all 
but forgotten study which demonstrated 
a decided advantage for comprehen- 
sion—this time of social science reading 
material—by prefacing the material to be 
read with questions. As he states it “The 
inclusion of questions (in the material to 
be read) results in an important and re- 
liable difference in the recall and under- 
standing of the story.” ** This is another 
experiment with a decisive, incontroverti- 
ble conclusion. 

So far as the results of the present experi- 


#1 Charles and Mary Lamb T: 
Shakespeare, 1807. R aaa 

82H. A. Watt, Outlines of Shakespeare's 
Plays, College Outline Series (New York, 
Barnes and Noble, 1934). 

88 Dora E. Palmer, “The Play’s the Thing,” 
English Journal, 38:568-71, 1949. 

#4 J. N. Washburne, “The Use of Questions 
in Social Science Material,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, 20:321-§9, 1929. 


ment may be generalized, it seems very 
clear that the best placement of questions 
is at the beginning of the chapter or the 
story ... it results in a decided gain in the 
recall of facts and in the making of gen- 
eralizations directly related to the questions 
in the story. It results in no appreciable loss 
in the recall of facts not connected with the 
questions in the story and it results in a 
spread of generalizing ability to facts not 
covered by questions calling for generaliza- 
tion. In brief, not only is the recall of spe- 
cific facts aided, but general comprehension 
of the significance of the facts is very mark- 
edly increased.* 


Textbook writers and textbook pub- 
lishers have not as a rule followed Wash- 
burne’s results. If questions are included 
they usually are placed at the end of 
chapters—too late to influence the read- 
ing itself. I know of only one text that 
has adopted the practice of placing ques- 
tions at the beginning of chapters, al- 
though there may be others. But in this 
particular case too many questions are 
asked so that the reader is given mental 
indigestion and tends to overlook the 
questions and go directly to the textual 
material. Only two or three questions 
should be asked—not more than can easily 
be assimilated and kept in mind to guide 
the reader in his quest for answers. If the 
chapter is too long to be covered by two 
or three questions, then perhaps questions 
should be inserted at appropriate places 
throughout a long chapter. 

There is no excuse for any teacher 
ever again—anytime, anywhere—to give 
such an assignment as, “For the next time 
read Chapters 13 to 16 in your year 
Every assignment should be approache 
by giving students challenging questions 
to be answered through the readings. 
Probably the teacher should also give 
the questions orally to make sure that 
they are understood and they should be 


35 Ibid. 
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introduced in such a way as to make them 
actually challenging. 

Experimental studies in skills in busi- 
ness education have clearly demonstrated 
the superiority of learning by wholes. 
For instance, there are two possible ways 
of learning the typewriter keyboard. One 
is to become familiar with a small por- 
tion of the keyboard at a time, such as 
the keys on the home row. The other is 
to learn the whole keyboard at once. 
Long found that learning the keyboard 
as a whole resulted in distinctly faster 
learning.*® Then again there is an issue 
as to whether one should learn by prac- 
ticing striking individual letters or words. 
It has been found that an expert can type 
copy consisting of short words meas- 
urably faster than copy consisting of in- 
dividual letters." Experiments have dem- 
onstrated that learning takes place more 
rapidly when an individual practices typ- 
ing words rather than letters. Barton, for 
instance, compared the learning of two 
groups in typewriting. One group prac- 
ticed on isolated letters or words; the 
other on actual business letters. “The re- 
sults show that the group W (whole) 
after training for five weeks made a 
better record than was made by group P 
(part) even though the latter had been 
trained during the same period that the 
W group had been trained, as well as dur- 
ing eleven additional weeks next pre- 
ceding the five weeks,” 38 

With regard to learning team games, 
two distinct methods may be employed: 


N. C. Long, “An Experiment with the 
Relative Efficiency of Various Methods of 
Teaching the Typewriter Keyboard,” Mono- 
graphs on Education, First Series, No. 11, Re- 
search Studies in Commercial Education IV, 
Iowa City, University of Iowa, 1929, PP- 34739- 

87 J. E. Coover, “Principles of Learning in 
Typing,” Rowe Budget, 30:10, 1928. 5 

88 J. W. Barton. “Comprehensive Units in 
Learning Typewriting,” Psychological Mono- 
graphs, 35, Ño. 3, Whole No. 164, 1926. 


play the game without practicing sepa- 
rately any of the techniques used; or 
spend the greater share of the time avail- 
able in practicing isolated game tech- 
niques. It is possible also to alternate 
actual playing of the game with isolated 
practice of separate techniques. Rodgers 
found that the combination method gave 
the best results with fifth- and sixth-grade 
boys in learning to play soccer, volley 
ball and playground baseball. The most 
successful groups were those that started 
in immediately to play the game, turning 
to the practice of isolated skills only 
when there was a felt need to improve 
separate skills.3° 

One of the clearest analyses of whole- 
part learning of physical activities has 
been made by Ragsdale. 


Some motor activities are closely knit 
units, others are loosely organized aggrega- 
tions of units. A swan dive is an example of 
the first; a game of baseball, the second. 
Between these two extremes are activities of 
all degrees of organization, It seems clear 
that the closely knit unit should be first 
attacked and practiced as a whole, The 
units of the loosely organized activity may 
be, and often are, separately learned over a 
period of years and then fitted into a new 
activity. The child learns to throw a ball, 
to catch it, to strike with a club, to run, to 
slide, to accept special assignments in a 
group. Each of these activities is a self-suf- 
ficient whole when learned. Baseball is a 
later and higher level organization. How- 
ever, when baseball is begun, it is essential 
that the concept of the game as a whole be 
developed at the beginning; then each of 
the part-activities may be further learned, 
modified and perfected in relationship to 
the game as a whole. ’ 

In general, finesse of analysis and practice 
of detail should come late in the learning 


3E, G. Rodgers. An Experimental Investi- 
gation of the Teaching of Team Games, Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 680 (New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1936). 
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process and learning should be concerned 
with complete meaningful units.*° 
One application of the whole-part prob- 
lem to education which has not been 
studied by psychologists concerns the 
organization of the curriculum, originally 
referred to as “unified studies,” now more 
commonly designated the “core curricu- 
lum,” especially in secondary education 
and “general studies” on the college level. 
In this development the curriculum is not 
organized around the traditional subject- 
matter “courses” but around units of life 
interest. For instance, in the lower ele- 
mentary grades, children may play store 
or post office or study the life of the 
American Indian. Or in the junior high 
school, pupils may study the “Develop- 
ment of Transportation in the Winning 
of the West,” or “How My City Is 
Governed.” On the college level, in an 
integrated course in the humanities sev- 
eral weeks or a semester may be devoted 
to the culture of ancient Greece. 

In playing store, children would have 
various experiences in reading, using num- 
bers, and handling money and materials; 
in studying development of transporta- 
tion in the winning of the West, pupils 
would use the library and their approach 
would involve geography, history, and 
science. The college class studying the 
culture of ancient Greece would have 
lectures by professors from the depart- 
ments of literature, art, and philosophy. 

Those who have been responsible for 
developing these newer curriculum trends 
have given scant attention to the psy- 
chological aspects of the problem and 
their writings fail to point out that the 
core curriculum permits a student to be- 

40 C, E. Ragsdale, “How Children Learn the 
Motor Types of Activities.” Chapter 3 in 
Learning and Instruction, Forty-ninth Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part I (Chicago, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1950), pp. 69-91. 


gin with an overview of a problem which 
has some meaning to him personally and, 
as he explores it, his learning differentiates 
and he can give attention to one or an- 
other aspect of the problem as his interest 
dictates. One educator who has been alert 
to the psychological implications of cur- 
riculum organization is Hopkins. He 
writes, 


Two important problems in learning are: 
(1) Which comes first, the whole or the 
part? (2) How do the parts operate in re- 
lation to the whole? The general belief and 
practice in additive education is that the 
parts are primary units and come first. . . « 
Another conception is that the whole is 
primary and therefore comes first. The 
come second, since they are developed out 
of the growing whole. This means that all 
life starts from very simple yet whole be- 
ginnings. The complex structure which later 
develops either in the physical organism or 
in its behavior is developed in, through, 
and from this simple wholeness which was 
the beginning. The process by which these 
parts come into being has three important 
aspects. The first is expanding, in which a 
simple whole increases its size, thus occupy- 
ing larger area. A second is differentiating, 
in which various related parts are brought 
into being or created by the whole organ- 
ism. The third is integrating, in which the 
organism brings the differentiating parts 
into functional unity so as to preserve and 
elevate the wholeness of the growing life. 
Thus the key words in the part-whole re- 
lationship in living organisms are expanding, 
differentiating and integrating.“ 

It will be seen that Hopkins bases his 
arguments, not on immediate experi- 
mental findings but on a more general 
application of principles that have been 
found to govern the development of or- 
ganisms. The process of learning which 
proceeds by a differentiation of a whole 
into its parts that has been demonstrated 
by psychological experimentation Is only 

4.L.T. Hopkins, Interaction: The Demo- 
cratic Hoen oko, D.C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1941), pp. 152, 153- 
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part and parcel of the whole process of 
growth and development. We are told 
that for the neonate all experience is a 
“blooming, buzzing confusion,” to use 
James’s picturesque description, and that 
development is a process of differenti- 
ation from this over-all total response. 
Practically all research in child devs 
ment, from sucking, locomotion or 
Babinski reflex to the ultimate development 
of language illustrates this trend from gen- 
eralization to differentiation. . . . 
the earliest differentiations made by the in- 
fant are those which are concerned with 
the separation of the self from the rest of 
the field,*? 


*2 Donald Snygg and A. W. Combs, Indi- 


And finally this process of starting with 
the whole and ing or splitting into 
part sip eisai ine o life. Every 
plant or animal exists in its beginning as a 
simple cell—a fertilized egg cell. Growth 
and development come from repeated cell 
division. Later, as these cells multiply and 
become specialized they must become or- 
ganized in a certain way to form the 
organism. So life itself starts with a 
whole, and growth proceeds by a process 
of division or differentiation. 


vidual Behavior (New York, Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1949), p. 81. 
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American Paradox, by Merle Curti. New flict with many elements in the authentic 
Brunswick, Rutgers University Press, American tradition. From the beginning, 
1956. 116 pp. $2.75. America did not develop a special intel- 

lectual class, for life conditions in the colo- 

This significant little book presents in nies compelled intellectuals to engage in 
expanded form the Brown and Haley Lec- practical pursuits in order to make a living, 
tures given by Professor Curti in 1955 at and they also encouraged practical men to 
the College of Puget Sound. These lectures cultivate intellectual interests. As a result, 
deal with the historic and contemporary some of the Old World oppositions of cul- 
position and role of the intellectual in ture and manual labor, of mind and body, 


American life and thought. The author de- of theory and practice, of act and material, 
scribes an intellectual as any person “whose and of thought and action never became 
main interest is the advancement of knowl- dominant in our life practices. The life of 


edge or the clarification of cultural issues the pioneer was inherently experimental in 
and public problems.” The entire discussion nature, and the ultimate appeal was to acts 
is relevant to the work of American educa- and the concrete consequences of acts rather 
tion and it culminates in a penetrating analy- than to the authority of the past as inter- 
sis of the cultural foundations and implica- preted by a “priestly class which symbolized 
tions of the current “crisis in education.” the mind as against the body.” 

As a student of American cultural history, The early leaders of our political life 
Professor Curti is seriously disturbed by the were also men of learning who had respect 
increasing tendency of the American people for theory. Many of the founding fathers 
to discount and distrust the intellectual. In combined scholarship with bold action, and 


a critical period when our very survival de- “the Constitutional Convention of 1787 has 
poe upon our ability to understand and been called the first American brain trust. 
deal with complex domestic and interna- Actually, as the leaders of the Republic 


tional affairs, he finds something paradoxical constantly emphasized, a democratic form 
in the growing suspicion directed toward of government can prosper only as people 
those who devote their lives to the disinter- are enlightened about men and measures, 
ested study of these cultural problems, He and there is no intrinsic conflict between the 
is also concerned that many Americans en- expert who tries to design and make shoes 
dorsed President Eisenhower's definition of that do not pinch, and the layman who 
an intellectual as “a person who takes more judges whether the shoes he is expected to 
words than are necessary to say more than wear are a suitable fit. Faith in intelligence 
he knows.” and learning is written into the very con- 

He recognizes that anti-intellectualism is stitution of our universal system of public 
not a peculiarly American manifestation, for schools, and tax-supported colleges and uni- 
“the distrust of men of knowledge” is by versities are not established and maintained 
no means a recent or uniquely American by a citizenry that is hostile to the advance- 


phenomenon, Through careful documenta- ment and transmission of learning. Even 
tion Professor Curti shows that the present business and industry in our country have 
distrust of the man of scholarship is in con- become increasingly dependent on the dis- 
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coveries of experimental thinkers, and the 
research laboratory is today one of our 
most characteristic industrial institutions. 

Professor Curti is aware that there is 
another side to this story, for there are anti- 
rational elements in American experience. 
Certain religious groups, for example, are 
inclined to believe that reason is hostile to 
the life of faith. Although farmers have sup- 
ported our public system of education, they 
have generally been scornful of theorists, 
and they have doubted that ideas derived 
from laboratories and books could really 
contribute to the actual operations of a 
farm. Many self-made businessmen have 
been contemptuous of intellectuals, and 
have considered education a handicap, not 
a help, in the harsh realities of the competi- 
tive market place. Agricultural, labor, and 
business leaders have had a low regard for 
men of theory who have never had to pro- 
duce a living from a piece of land, to 
organize and sustain a group of workers 
through a long and difficult strike, or to 
stand up to the coercions of a payroll. But 
in spite of these stubborn facts, Professor 
Curti considers that the deeper movement 
in American life has been affirmative about 
the use of knowledge and has constantly 
assumed that our practice in any sphere is 
more likely to achieve desirable results 
when guided by intelligence. In view of 
this, the problem is to account for the re- 
cent growth of antirationalism in our na- 
tion, 

In my opinion, he rightly rejects the no- 
tion that the present tide of anti-intellec- 
tualism can be charged to modern theories 
of behavior which have recognized the role 
of non-rational factors in human experience. 
Although Darwin emphasized the role of 
trial and error in the development of be- 
havior patterns, he never assumed that im- 
pulse and habit were an adequate substitute 
for intelligent understanding of the princi- 
ples involved in environmental adjustments. 
Freud laid bare the pervasive role of un- 
conscious drives in human conduct, but he 
also believed that human beings could be- 
come more rational as they gained more 


mature understanding of the forces opera- 
tive in their conduct. Marx stressed the role 
of membership in economic class in condi- 
tioning the intellectual and moral formula- 
tions of groups, but he also believed that 
men could become more than mere puppets 
through recognition of the social circum- 
stances in which they are implicated. 

Nor does Professor Curti find any real 
basis for the charge that the instrumental 
logic of Dewey is a sophisticated form of 
anti-intellectualism, He effectually indicates 
that Dewey had such faith in the possibili- 
ties of intelligence that he gave his life to 
the development of a logic that would 
provide an understanding of the nature of 
the reflective act. Dewey also pioneered 
in the development of a program of educa- 
tion that made the cultivation of intelli- 
gence in the young its central purpose. 

Basically, there are two sources of the 
present anti-intellectualism. One of these is 
found in the social structure of our indus- 
trial—urban civilization, which has de- 
stroyed the varied and balanced relations of 
the face-to-face community, and which 
through its vast “specialization of functions 
tends to fragment and professionalize each 
man’s relations with others.” As a conse- 
quence, “mutual understanding between 
scholars and other people is difficult to 
achieve.” 

Professor Curti is against the proposal ad- 
vanced by some that intellectuals should 
meet this altered social situation by organiz- 
ing themselves into a special elite group 
governed by its own elevated values and 
superior methods of thought. As he views 
it, thus to form intellectuals into a group 
apart would be harmful to them and to the 
numerous and controlling lay forces of our 
country. Democracy prospers when there 
is general participation in the processes by 
which public policies are made, and Profes- 
sor Curti favors the method of multiple and 
shared leadership as opposed to the plan of 
a segregated class of intellectuals, 

A second source of present-day anti-in- 
tellectualism is generated by the profound 
transformations which are taking place in 
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the internal and external relations of the 
American people. In this period of cultural 
mutation many are disturbed and insecure 
because they have no dependable social 
means to channel their energies and aspira- 
tions. Baffled by novel complexities which 
contain deep threats to their welfare, they 
tend to strike at those whose analyses em- 
phasize that current problems cannot be 
resolved by rigid adherence to the old and 
familiar ways. This is particularly apt to be 
the case in the field of world affairs. The 
central task of education is to help develop 
the attitudes and the methods of analysis 
and social construction through which these 
tensions can be overcome, 
Jous L. Cups 
Teachers College, Columbia 


The Founding of Public Education in 
Wisconsin, by Lloyd P. Jorgenson. 
Madison, Wisconsin, State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, 1956. viii + 


252 pp. 


Professor Jorgenson has written, on a 
small scale, the history of the genesis of the 
American public school. This is the story 
of an educational ideal devised to reflect a 
democratic notion: a school common to all, 
available to all, ideally used by all, and sup- 
ported and controlled by the people. This 
is the story, too, of a struggle—a struggle 
between those who opposed the adoption 
of a common school system and those who 
believed in it and fought for ir, Finally, this 
is the story of the internal struggle that took 
place in the shaping of the American com- 
mon school, Morality, subject matter, the 
amount of free schooling, teacher training 
—these were problems within the common 
school ideal as it took shape during the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 

At times Jorgenson’s history lacks the 
literary flavor that would drive the dispas- 
sionate reader on; but even if the narrative 
is not uniformly engaging, the facts remain 
cogent. The author discusses early school 


practices in Wisconsin, the emergence of a 
territorial school system, the legal founda- 
tions of public education in Wisconsin, and 
how a public school philosophy developed. 
The chapter “Educational Thought on the 
Frontier” presents an excellent picture of 
social thought in the Midwest during the 
middle of the nineteenth century, It is un- 
fortunate that more was not done to show 
the relationship of the founding of a system 
of public education in Wisconsin to national 
social thought. 

The study is often fascinating. This re- 
viewer considers the final four chapters the 
best: “Educational Thought on the Fron- 
tier,” “The District School,” “Teachers and 
Teacher Training,” and “The Beginnings 
of Growth.” Here the history tells us how 
far and yet how close we are to the school- 
house of a century ago. Teacher status, only 
slightly improved, remains as great a strug- 
gle today as then. School support is still a 
fighting matter in many communities. 
Teacher training remains imperfect in its 
theory and practice. And discipline still 
represents a major problem. Perhaps a few 
teachers will find consolation in the author's 
reference to a Beaver Dam teacher who, 
nearly a hundred years ago, “asserted that 
there was too much whipping of pupils, and 
that he himself resorted to this form of 
punishment only when the larger boys tried 
to whip him.” ; 

At times documentation of sources is for- 
gotten; at times the history becomes tedi- 
ous, but this is a necessary and competent 
history. Why necessary? Because it broadens 
our knowledge of a tradition of public edu- 
cation. Today especially, when the future 
of American education faces many hazards, 
it becomes necessary to gather the facts. To- 
day, more than ever, it is necessary to know 
why the United States chose to create & 
system of public education and what this 
system implied. Even if The Founding of 
Public Education in Wisconsin never leaves 
that unlit shelf in the university library 
stacks, the author has the satisfaction © 
knowing that his study will be added to the 
evidence that will be presented when our 
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public schools and their tradition are ap- 
praised, 
M. I. Bercer 
New York State College 
for Teachers, Albany 


Human Relations in School Administra- 
tion, by Daniel E. Griffiths. New York, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1956. 


458 pages. 


Relationships of human beings to one 
another are of vital concern to administra- 
tors in industry, government, education, 
and other enterprises. There are countless 
exemplifications of this concern. A news- 
paper story quoted this advice from the 
National Association of Manufacturers to 
members: “Find out how your employees 
really feel about their jobs and the com- 
pany... . In the typical American plant 
the employees look to management for lead- 
ership, fair dealing, and information.” The 
president of a well-known life insurance 
company recently told me: “My job de- 
scription card states that my sole responsi- 
bility as president is that of morale.” 

Ironically, it could be said that industry 
and perhaps some other fields are ahead of 
education in the matter of human relations 
—at least in talking about human relations. 
Space devoted to human relations in busi- 
ness management literature exceeds that 
given to the same subject in educational 
publications. Daniel Griffiths’ Human Re- 
lations in School Administration makes the 
preceding statement less true. This book 
reflects a maturity and a viewpoint that are 
refreshing and encouraging, Griffiths has 
exhibited depth of understanding and cour- 
age in avoiding an all too frequently en- 
countered “human relations panacea in ten 
easy steps” approach. He demonstrates with 
clarity the axiom that students of school 
administration—practitioner and professor 
alike—must look to all behavioral sciences 
if they are to understand and improve edu- 
cation, because social institutions and be- 
liefs, ideals, ideas, emotions, and aspirations 


of people govern conduct. The author skill- 
fully draws upon research and practices in 
psychology, sociology, political science, 
anthropology, business management, and 
other fields. Then, too, the theoretical ori- 
entation in this book is profound but readily 
discernible throughout the material. 

The organization of the book is good. 
A theoretical framework of human rela- 
tions established in Part 1 encompasses im- 
portant subjects: Content of Human Rela- 
tions, Human Relations and Motives of 
Man, Perception, Communication, Power, 
Authority, Morale, Structure of Groups, 
Group Dynamics Techniques, Decision- 
making, and Leadership. In Part 2 an ap- 
plication of human relations theory is made 
to several major topics in school administra- 
tion, including Faculty Meetings, Working 
with the Community, and Working with 
the Board of Education. Thirty true cases 
are presented in Part 3, and the Appendix 
provides a discussion of case method teach- 
ing in school administration. The bibliog- 
raphy at the end of each chapter contains 
well-chosen and timely books. Helpful exer- 
cises are suggested at the end of each chap- 
ter. 

In attempting to deal with the basic con- 
cepts of human relations from the vantage 
points of so many different specialists— 
psychologist, sociologist, anthropologist, po- 
litical scientist, and executive—occasional 
omissions and blind spots are inevitable. A 
writer is faced with numerous terminologies, 
theories, and variables in number and com- 
plexity sufficient to preclude definitive treat- 
ment of topics. For example, in his discus- 
sion of Human Relations and Power, the 
author relies upon the writings of Warner, 
Havighurst, and Hollingshead. His treat- 
ment of power structure might have been 
strengthened by including research and 
writings of men such as David Riesman and 
Robert A. Brady. 

It could also be said that for younger and 
less experienced readers a greater emphasis 
upon constructive self-expression might be 
of value. This is a facet of human relations 
that minimizes guilt feelings and anxiety 
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which may develop when one is not always 
successful in resolving human conflict, or 
is not able to answer completely and satis- 
factorily typical questions posed by the 
author, such as: Why do I, as a principal, 
feel the way I do toward teachers in my 
building? The administrator should be 
watchful lest, in his efforts to be an expert 
in human relations, he may pervert basic 
concepts in such a way that he becomes an 
impotent conformist. I hasten to add that 
there is no inference of “human relations as 
chameleon behavior” in the book under 
discussion, The point is that explicit treat- 
ment of the constructive self-expression 
facet of human relations should be kept 
in mind as one studies this book. 

Human Relations in School Administra- 
tion is a major contribution to educational 
literature. The concept of the school ad- 
ministrator as a building and budget spe- 
cialist only is supplanted by the concept of 
the administrator as an official who contrib- 
utes to an atmosphere in which the highest 
and best powers of human beings thrive. 
The material in this book is thought-pro- 
voking and comprehensive. One of its aims 
is to stimulate the reader to “develop a 
theory of how people behave in the social 
institution which is the American public 
school.” Although it is designed and writ- 
ten as a textbook, a copy should be owned 
and studied by each school administrator, 
professor of education, teacher, school 
board members, and, in fact, by each per- 
son who is interested in school administra- 
tion. It is likely that the impact of Griffiths’ 
book will be significant and lasting. 

B. J. CHANDLER 
Northwestern University 


The English Language Arts in the Sec- 
ondary School (A Publication of the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish). New York, Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1956. 


This volume has been awaited with eager- 
ness by English teachers old and new from 


Maine to California. From it they expected 
answers to their persistent and increasingly 
complex problems: increased size of classes, 
deficiency in written language skills, poor 
patterns of written expression, slow rates 
of reading and comprehension, inadequate 
materials for classroom instruction, and in- 
difference to or active dislike for the sub- 
ject called English. Have these teachers 
been served bread or a stone? Let us see. 
The Commission on the English Curric- 
ulum of the National Council of Teachers 
of English brought together teachers with 
skill and imagination, with long experience 
in varied situations and leadership in the 
profession. The Commission then proceeded 
to enlist the services of many other success- 
ful classroom teachers and to report their 
progress in a program of the Language Arts. 
The result of this collaboration is a rich 
harvest of suggestion, experiment, and 
method in all areas of the Language Arts. 
The editors begin with an examination 
of the cultural environment of present-day 
adolescents and of the cultural influences at 
work upon them. They move to a pictorial 
story of their interests, achievements, affilia- 
tion, and goals. They illustrate in picture 
and text the adolescent’s progress toward 
physical and emotional maturity. They urge 
understanding of varied rates of such de- 
velopment as a cause of slow progress 1m 
skills as well as understanding. They set 
the stage well for the presentation of ways 
and means to ensure steady even though 
slow progress toward significant achieve- 
ment in Language Arts. i 
The decision to place “Designing the 
Program” at the beginning of Part II must 
have aroused considerable discussion among 
Commission members. However, in a time 
of recognized need for curriculum ie 
the decision may be an important one, an 
the care with which the significant steps 
of curriculum changes are described should 
make it easier for the advocates of revision 
to bring reluctant and indifferent staff mem- 
bers into the process of revision. ion 
The chapter on building instructi h 
units is rich in suggestion, especially for the 
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inexperienced teacher. Where a fusion of 
subject matters is to be attempted, the path 
is charted. One needs only to extend the 
scope of materials suggested here to ensure 
the presence of activities growing out of al- 
lied subjects, and to secure the cooperation 
of like-minded teachers to attempt what 
many schools are seeking with teachers un- 
trained for such educational ventures. 

Chapter 6, “Developing Competence in 
Reading,” contains forty pages which sum- 
marize the research and experience of the 
past fifteen years. It offers suggestions for 
identifying retarded readers, for grouping 
the class for reading instruction, for build- 
ing vocabulary skills and silent reading 
skills, and moves beyond the confines of 
the developmental program into the areas 
of literature taught as “types” in most sec- 
ondary schools, 

“Competence in Speaking and Listening” 
receives equally detailed attention, and 
“Writing” is approached as a need of mod- 
ern youth, whose reaction to proper stimu- 
lation is justly recorded in Chapter 9. The 
section devoted to “The Problem of Han- 
dling Papers” is brief—too brief perhaps for 
teachers with the usual load of one hundred 
fifty students, but the extensive bibliog- 
raphy at the conclusion of Chapter 9 may 
aid those desiring more precise instructions. 

Chapter 10 may be very vexing to the re- 
constructed but unregenerate teachers of 
Latin and French who still seek to make 
English usage conform with classic inflec- 
tions, Here the authority is the linguist, the 
philologist, the historian rather than the de- 
rivative grammarian. There are no “dia- 
grams” of difficult sentences illustrating 
correct usage of troublesome constructions. 
This is an evolving language described here, 
an American language too, the result of a 
culture unlike any other in present or world 
history. 

“Meeting College Entrance Require- 
ments” gets out of the period of myth and 
personal recollection and describes the na- 
ture of the present-day policy of college 
admission, the relative importance of the 
College Entrance Examination Board’s an- 


nual examination in English, and the nature 
of the research being conducted to deter- 
mine the validity of the Examination now 
in use. This chapter may be a shocking ex- 
posé to teachers who still use the collected 
questions of the archaic Comprehensive 
Examination in English to prepare for the 
English examination, 

This is, then, a record of how the Lan- 
guage Arts are being successfully taught in 
typical high schools at present. It offers 
advice, suggestion, and encouragement to 
the dedicated and devoted teachers who try 
so vigorously to make more literate and 
understanding the youth of America. 

One could wish, however, that the picture 
editor had one day forsaken the football 
stadium for the wide green fields across the 
campus. Then he would have recognized 
the American Indian game of Lacrosse as 
quite different from hockey. And had he 
been so brash as to attend a track and field 
meet instead of a baseball game, he would 
have remembered that boys in jumping 
strive for distance as well as height, and 
that one of the jumps is rightfully called 
the broad jump. 

Despite these amusing lapses, this volume 
will go into immediate use in the Curricu- 
lum classes of the Graduate Division of 
English at the New Jersey State Teachers 
College at Montclair. 

Epwin S. FULCOMER 
Montclair (N. J.) State Teachers College 


Understanding Your Parents, by Ernest 
G. Osborne. New York, Association 
Press, 1956. 122 pp. $1.75. 


In Understanding Your Parents, Dr. Os- 
borne has succeeded admirably in writing 
to and for adolescents. He does not talk 
down to or preach to them, or overwhelm 
them with psychological vocabulary. But 
he conveys, largely through the use of ex- 
cellent examples, some of the most signifi- 
cant reasons why parents feel and behave as 
they do. He neither justifies nor condemns 
parents or their teen-agers, but attempts to 
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explain each to the other. “Understanding,” 
he makes very clear, “is a two-way proposi- 
tion,” and he sets the stage with the re- 
minder that “parents had parents, too.” 

While the book is ostensibly designed for 

teen-agers, it is equally good reading for 
parents. For both groups it makes a real con- 
tribution to self-understanding. By making 
us all more aware of the way in which un- 
conscious needs, as well as past experiences 
often long since forgotten, influence be- 
havior, Understanding Your Parents makes 
us more conscious of our unconscious and 
of the ways in which rationalization passes 
for reasoning. 

Chapters such as “It’s Tough to Be a 
Parent,” and “Parents Aren’t Perfect” should 
be emotionally reassuring to parents as well 
as of value to their chief critics, Chapters 
such as “The Little Things That Irritate,” 
“Whose Friends Are They?” “Your Folks 
and Money,” and “How Much Control?” 
should give real substance to discussion of 
everyday family problems and help both 
youngsters and parents to broaden their 
field of reference to include the other’s 
point of view. The concluding chapters, 
“Partners in the Household,” “Severing the 
Apron String,” and “Parents Can Also Be 
Friends,” offer a very positive approach to 
better family relations that again should 
be equally valuable to both parents and 
youngsters, 

One word of caution: this book is best 
put in the hands of teen-agers by teachers 
or youth leaders rather than by parents. 
Youngsters of the age for which it is de- 
signed are likely to be allergic to attempts 
on the part of parents to “keep them in sub- 
jection,” and they might avoid the book 
like a plague if it were suggested to them 
by parents. The better psychology would 
seem to be to use the book as the basis for 
discussion in voluntary youth groups or 
to have it taken home from school for as- 
signed reading or extra credit. In self-de- 
fense parents might read the book to see 
what their youngsters are being taught 
about them, 

Understanding Your Parents is an im- 


portant addition to the growing body of 
literature that would be appropriate sub- 
ject matter for the study of the Psychology 
of Adolescence by our adolescents. Many 
secondary curricula are still geared to col- 
lege entrance requirements rather than to 
the needs of adolescents and delay the con- 
tinuation of the meaningful and purposive 
type of education youngsters are increas- 
ingly getting in the elementary schools. 
How difficult it is for even the best teach- 
ers to make ancient history, ancient and 
modern languages, higher mathematics, or 
classical literature meaningful at a period 
when youngsters are primarily involved 
with their own emotional development! 
Almost universally, high school teachers 
who have supplemented traditional material 
with live and present problems of interper- 
sonal relations—with parents, with the 
other sex, with other adults in positions of 
authority—have been impressed with the 
seriousness with which adolescents tackle 
these problems. Given the apportunity to 
read widely and freely books and pamphlets 
discussing their real problems, young people 
show an eagerness and studiousness which 
has amazed teachers of traditional subject 
matter, Understanding Your Parents is 
therefore to be enthusiastically welcomed 
as an important aid to the adolescent in 
self-understanding and in understanding of 
the most important people in his human en- , 
vironment—his parents. 
RALPH Eckert 
University of Connecticut 


Fraternities Without Brotherhood: A 
Study of Prejudice on the American 
Campus, by Alfred McClung Lee. Bos- 
ton, Beacon Press, 1955. xii + 159 PP: 


$1.45. 


The president of the National Committee 
on Fraternities in Education here reports 
the progress of American college fraterni- 
ties and sororities in combating a defect 
which he labels “Aryanism.” Professor Lees 
method may be called “loose historical,” in- 
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cluding numerous reports of incidents, reso- 
lutions, legal changes, and quotations from 
pertinent speeches and articles. The organi- 
zation is partly topical and partly chron- 
ological, with occasional repetition of items. 
Two chapters argue the underlying social 
and ethical issues. 

The material might well have been pre- 
sented as a case study illustrating in micro- 
cosm important theorems typical of social 
change. The pioneer period ending with 
World War II included rhetorical state- 
ments of principle, a very few campus ex- 
periments, and a few compensatory actions 
by the most disadvantaged groups. The 
period of rapidly accelerating change occu- 
pied the decade from 1946 to 1956, with 
virtual abolition of offensive clauses in na- 
tional constitutions, and mounting student 
opinion opposing discrimination on grounds 
of race or religion. A poll in 1949 showed 
some 80 per cent of college students opposed 
to fraternity policies which placed such re- 
strictions on membership. Change with “de- 
liberate speed” has been well exemplified on 
campuses like Wisconsin, Chicago, Colum- 
bia, Connecticut, and Dartmouth, which 
have set deadlines before which local chap- 
ters must get discriminatory clauses abol- 
ished or must disaffiliate with nationals. 

Social action produces reaction, and the 
resistance of alumni-controlled national 
» fraternal organizations makes a fascinating 
study. Typical tactics have been to elimi- 
nate explicit written clauses but to reinforce 
loyalty to implicit, unwritten “traditions” 
and “standards” with special references in 
the secret ritual. Even the “Red-herring” 
technique has raised its head: a professor at 
Miami University in Oxford, Ohio, in a 
fraternity magazine in December, 1951, 
argued that the widespread, simultaneous 
attack on discriminatory policies was evi- 
dence of a Communist plot, The President 
of the National Interfraternity Conference 
in 1947 blamed “American Youth for 
Democracy and other left-wing radicals.” 
College administrators were divided be- 
tween support for the democratic ideal of 
non-discrimination and a reluctance, with 


some justification, to interfere with the 
traditional autonomy of fraternities, 

We seem now to be entering a third, or 
“mopping up” stage, in which the changes 
sought by the few pioncers have become 
a widely accepted norm, The resistance 
has boiled up and simmered down; the in- 
stitutional enactments have been made; and 
what remains to be done is to expose the 
backwardness or the evasions or subterfuges 
of the occasional recalcitrants, 

Goopwin Watson 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Adult Elementary Education, by An- 
gelica Cass, with Foreword by Arthur 
P. Crabtree. New York, Noble and 
Noble, 1956. 275 pp. $4.50. 


In his Foreword to Adult Elementary 
Education Mr. Crabtree points out that 
Miss Cass has sacrificed “a measure of lit- 
erary style and reading fluidity . . . in order 
to bring to her readers the total wealth 
of suggestions and ideas gleaned from her 
rich experience.” He feels that this is a 
“fault that will bring rejoicing to the prac- 
titioners who must cope with the day-by- 
day firing-line problems in this field.” 

This sums up the book very well; it is an 
outline, or a sort of workbook for teachers 
of literacy, primarily. There are lists of 
objectives and goals, facts “to keep in mind 
about the adult student”; characteristics of 
adult elementary students, both foreign- 
born and native-born. These lists are sub- 
divided into lists of characteristics of the 
“beginning,” the “intermediate,” and the “ad- 
vanced” student. The work of the adult ele- 
mentary teacher becomes a list of what he 
“should be,” “should have,” “should know”; 
how he “should plan” and how he “should 
seek self-improvement.” 

If one wishes to find out in a few minutes 
of reading what to include in a lesson plan, 
Miss Cass has provided it in neat and com- 
pact outline form. If one wants to get the 
essence of the difference between the Gouin 
Theme, the Basic English Method, and the 
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Laubach Method, he can read in her con- 
densation the whole idea in ten to fifteen 
lines devoted to each. Special Project lists, 
extensive lists of materials, local, state and 
national resources and evalution devices will 
indeed assist the “practitioners who must 
cope with the day-by-day firing line prob- 
lems in this field,” if these practitioners are 
looking for stenographic notes on this im- 
portant subject. 

But one wishes, as he reads these prac- 
tical suggestions, that the author had gone 
a bit farther in helping them to deepen their 
insights about the relationship of literacy 
education to what is coming to be known 
throughout the world as fundamental edu- 
cation. For, in the final analysis, Miss Cass’ 
emphasis is upon teaching people to speak, 
read, and write the English language, and 
this is literacy education no matter what 
name is given to it. It is true that she insists 
upon a goal of functional literacy that helps 
people to take part in the American com- 
munity. But for her this means using the 
privileges and resources of the community 
—the buses, the parks, the stores, the movies. 
And, she sees the key to using these re- 
sources as the learner’s ability to communi- 
cate in the English language. 

In contrast to this approach is that of 
fundamental education, which is based upon 
the premise that in addition to using the 
existing economic and cultural resources of 
the community, people themselves can learn 
to work together cooperatively to add 
something to the wealth and vitality of the 
community environment, This is the view 
taken by UNESCO in its publication on 
fundamental education, and the author of 
Adult Elementary Education might well 
have added a few stenographic notes from 
these documents, if for no other reason than 
to acquaint the practitioner with the issues 
involved, For example it might have been 


helpful to add the following cryptic state- 
ment on aims from the UNESCO literature 
to Miss Cass’ list of aims: 

To help men and women to live fuller and 
happier lives in adjustment with their changing 
environment, to develop the best elements in 
their own culture, and to achieve the social 
and economic progress which will enable them 
to take their place in the modern world and to 
live together in peace.t 


Or, in the section on “Content,” the fol- 
lowing sentence might have sharpened the 
issue: 

While the whole range of human activity 
provides the subject matter for fundamental 
education, each particular programme should 
give first attention to the most pressing needs 
and problems of the community concerned. 


Or, again, the following emphasis upon 
concern with the “community as a whole” 
is in sharp contrast with the “community 
approach” described by Miss Cass: 


Fundamental education is concerned with the 
community as a whole and should lead to social 
action. The methods must be chosen with this 
end in view: to help people to help themselves. 


In brief, Adult Elementary Education 
may be seen as a valuable handbook and 
guide to help “practitioners on the firing 
line” to hit the bull’s eye of the traditional 
target as long as the target stays in place. 
The major weakness of the book is that the 
authors do little to help these warriors 
recognize that the target itself may be shift- 
ing. 

PauL L, Essert 
Teachers College, Columbia 


1 UNESCO, Fundamental Education, Descrip- 
tion and Programme. Moonset in Funda- 
mental Education. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1949, p. 12. 

2 Ibid., p. 11. 

3 Ibid., p. 12. 


Pa 
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Books Received for Review 


Robert N. Beck, The Meaning of Ameri- 
canism. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1956. xii + 180 pp. $4.75. 

Daniel Behrman, When the Mountains 
Move. Technical Assistance and the 
Changing Face of Latin America, UNES- 
CO, 1954. $0.75. 

Guy L. Bond and Miles A. Tinker, Reading 
Difficulties: Their Diagnosis and Correc- 
tion. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1957. $5.25. 

I. Bernard Cohen, Franklin and Newton. 
Philadelphia: The American Philosophical 
Society, 1956. xvi + 657 pp. $6.00. 

John Amos Comenius, The School of In- 
fancy. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1956. 130 pp. $3.00. 

George R. Cressman and Harold W. Benda, 
Public Education in America, A First 
Course. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1956. xiv + 480 pP- 

The English Language Arts in the Second- 
ary School. Prepared by the Commission 
on the English Curriculum of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. 
New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1956. xi + 488 pp- $4.00. 

Expanding Resources for College Teaching 
(Charles G. Dobbins, ed.). American 
Council on Education Studies, Series I, 
No. 60, Vol. XXX, October, 1956. Wash- 
ington, D. C. ix + 137 pp. $1.50. 

John Munro Fraser, Psychology: General- 
Industrial-Social. New York, Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1956. x + 310 PP. $7.50. 

Harry Giles, Education and Human Moti- 
vation. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1956. 108 pp. $3.00. 

A Graduate Prom in an Undergraduate 
College: The Sarah Lawrence Experience. 
Members of the Committee on Graduate 
Studies, Sarah Lawrence College. Publi- 
cation No. 6. Middletown, Conn.: Wes- 


leyan University Press. 1956. xx + 119 pp- 

Daniel E. Griffiths, Human Relations in 
School Administration. New York, Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 1956. xii + 

458 g: $5.50. 

Cyril O. Houle and Charles A. Nelson, The 
University, the Citizen, and World Af- 
fairs. Washington, D. C.: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1956. xv + 179 pp. 


$3.00. 

Louis H. Huber, Producing Opera in the 
College. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1956. x + 115 pp. $3.75. 

Robert M. Hutchins, Some Observations on 
American Education. New York, Cam- 
bridge University Press, American Branch, 
1956. xiii + 112 pp. $2.75. 

Flora Rheta Schreiber, Your Child’s Speech. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1956. 
256 pp. $3.50. 

Fritz Stern (ed.), The Varieties of History 
From Voltaire to the Present. New York, 
Meridian Books, 1956. 427 pp. $1.45. 

Charles E. Summer, Jr., Factors in Effective 
Administration. New York: Columbia 
University, Graduate School of Business, 
1956. vii + 286 pp. $3.25. 

Marten Ten Hoor, Certainties and Uncer- 
tainties in Education, Columbus: Ohio 
State University, 1956. 

Agatha Townsend, College Freshmen Speak 
Out. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1956. 
x + 136 pp. $2.50. 

UNESCO, Compulsory Education in Aus- 
tralia, Studies on Compulsory Education. 
189 pp. $1.00. 

Charles Winick, Dictionary of Anthropol- 
ogy. New York: Philosophical Library. 
1956. vii + 579 pp. $10.00. 

UNESCO, Study Abroad, Vol. VII, 1956-57. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1956. 719 pp. $2.00. 
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in its third edition and 
completely up to date 


EDUCATION IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Third Edition 1957 


Hollis L. Caswell, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Arthur W. Foshay, Ohio State University 


e A thorough and up-to-the-minute analysis of the major 
facets of the elementary school program 

e Evaluations and a philosophy based on the best research 
and thinking of this century 


e Discussions of contemporary trends supported by the 
latest statistics and governmental reports 


e Theory keyed to a practical consideration of the elemen- 
tary schools that actually exist today 

e A comprehensive introduction to elementary education 
as a whole 

e A helpful source against which to check conceptions held 
and practices engaged in by the individual worker or 
school staff 


e Revised bibliographies which encourage detailed study 
in any of the areas covered 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
American Book Company 


Dance in Psychotherapy 


ELIZABETH ROSEN 


This absorbing account of a pioneering attempt to use dance as therapy in the 
treatment of the mentally ill should arouse considerable interest among hos- 
pital administrators and clinicians throughout the country. The author reviews 
the history and rationale of the use of art, athletics, and other activities in 
mental therapy and reports on the comparatively little work that has been done 
with dance in this field, relating it to the adjunctive therapies and pointing out 
its aims and techniques. Dr. Rosen then gives a detailed account of dance pro- 
grams she administered in two mental hospitals, recording the various reactions 
of the patients to the activity, to the leader, and to one another as a group. 


180 pages $4.50 


Teachers College Studies in Education 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia U niversity, New York 27 


CASE STUDIES IN COLLEGE STUDENT-STAFF 
RELATIONSHIPS 


Edited by Estner Lioyp-Jones, RUTH Barry, anD Beverty WoLF 


A collection of 22 sketches of critical moments in campus relationships. Vividly portrayed in 
brief, well-written case studies are various administrative officers, faculty members, students, 
and members of the community, The reader becomes an active participant in the case situ- 
ations, as he ponders what should be done, how, and by whom to improve relationships on 
the campus, Each case study is followed by a group of questions designed to initiate discussion, 
challenge prejudices, and stimulate constructive t ought. 117 pages Paper $2.00 


CASE STUDIES IN HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Edited by Esruer Lioyp-Jones, Ruru Barry, anp Beventy Wour 


The 26 Situational case studies in this book are based upon actual incidents in junior and 
senior high schools and lend themselves to either individual or group study. Questions follow- 


ing the case studies will stimulate discussion about the pressures and motivations of the indi- 
viduals in each instance, 


This realistically written book is designed to enable all members of a school community 
to work together toward more wisdom and insight for the situations they must face. 


135 pages Paper $2.00 


Series in Guidance and Student Personnel Administration 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Recognizing— 


THE NEED FOR MORE AND 
BETTER TEACHERS 


cordially invites all professional educators to come 


to TEACHERS COLLEGE for: 
General interest, All-College Lecture-Discussion on 
no-fee, no-credit Education 
courses All-College Educational Film Series 

2 . .. on Human Relations 
bem ir . .- on School Building Planning 
Conferences in the fields of Business Education, 
Health Education, Nursing Education 

special omnes Department of the Teaching of Science 
Departments Department of the Teaching of Mathematics 


Air Conditioning in the Library and many classrooms 


Teachers, supervisors and administrators attending the National Education 
Association’s Centennial Conference in Philadelphia are especially welcome 


SUMMER SESSION: JULY 8 to AUGUST 16 


June Intersession: June 3 to 28* 
August-September Intersession: August 19 to September 6 


Write for Summer Session Announcement. Address the Admissions Office, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


* Some courses starting June 10 and 17, 1957 


THE REPUBLIC AND THE SCHOOL 


Horace Mann on the Education of Free Men 
Edited by LAWRENCE A. CREMIN 


Tuis pocket-size volume, the first in a new series, offers excerpts from’ Horace 
Mann’s famous Annual Reports with an eye to their relevance to today’s edu- 
cational problems. A sparkling introductory chapter by Professor Cremin sup- 


plies basic information about Mann as a person and discusses his educational 
ideas in their social and intellectual context. Valuable as collateral reading for 
students of public education and as an addition to personal and professional 
libraries, Coming in April $1.50 


Classics in Education, No. 1 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27 


A NEW BASIS OF SUPPORT FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 


THAD L. HUNGATE 
CONTROLLER, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 


The author sets up objective measures of actual support and ability to finance 
higher education in the states—measures which enable the reader to: 


ea see coy the level of institutional current support for 
higher education of youth in the states. 

Eh compare state patterns of support sources. 

E contrast the effort exerted in the various states to sup- 
port higher education for youth. 

Bs wie see bases for federal aid to equalize opportunities. 


Part I of the study presents the background of the problem, a broad overview 
of current practice, a summary and interpretation of the issues emerging fr ‘om 
the analysis, and proposals for action. Part II sets forth in text, summarizing 
tables, and charts the statistics on effort and support by states. In the Ap- 
pendices are twelve master tables upon which the presentation of Part II rests. 


Paper bound $1.75 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27 


CREATIVE AND MENTAL GROWTH, Third Edition 
by Viktor Lowenfeld, Pennsylvania State University 


A pioneer text in art education, this outstanding book in- 
tegrates the creative development of each child with his 
personality growth—from his first unconscious Stages of 
scribbling to his mature approach to creative work. The 
third edition contains a suggested curriculum of the arts 
in general education. The following new chapters have 
been added: Grading the Child's Product, The Meaning of 
Discipline in the Classroom, Coloring and Workbooks and 
Art Education, Adolescent Art, The Gifted Child, and 
Therapeutic Aspects of Art Education. Published May 1957 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE 
by Arthur T. Jersild, Teachers College, Columbia University 


This significant new book differs markedly from others in 
its field in its view of adolescence, not as a self-contained 
experience, but as a crucial and complex part of human 
development as a whole. The objective, developmental, and 
personal approach to this study focuses attention on the 
adolescent as a person and on his attempt to understand 
and accept himself. 

January 1957 438 pages $5.00 


DEVELOPING A HIGH-SCHOOL CORE PROGRAM 


by Lucille L. Lurry, Supervisor of the Core Program, Prince 
George’s County, Maryland 

and Elsie J. Alberty, The Ohio State University 

This practical book thoroughly discusses the philosophical 
and psychological basis of the core program while empha- 
sizing its specific purposes, structure, and techniques. Abun- 
dant examples from core classes indicate how a core pro- 
gram can be developed successfully with the cooperation of 
administrator, teacher, and pupil. Published May 1957 


SPEECH CORRECTION IN THE SCHOOLS 

by Jon Eisenson and Mardel Ogilvie, Queens College 
Informal and non-technical, this introductory text gives the 
classroom teacher an understanding of basic speech diffi- 
culties and a practical knowledge of when and how he can 
help correct them. It discusses thoroughly the influence of 
the teacher’s speech in the classroom and his relationship 
to the professional speech therapist. 

January 1957 294 pages $4.25 


The Macmillan Com 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11,N.Y. 


SCHOOL PUBLIC RELATIONS 
AS SOCIAL INTERPRETATION 
SECOND EDITION. By Arruur B. MoEHLMAN and JAMES A, VAN 
ZwoLL. A thorough, up-to-date presentation of the philosophy, basic 


principles, and techniques of public school public relations. 
To be published in May. 


RELATIONS 
IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


"y Daniev E. Grirrirus. An interdisciplinary approach to the problems 
of human relations involved in public school administration, with 
thirty case histories. Illus. $5.50 


SUPERVISION AS COOPERATIVE ACTION 


By Mortet Crossy. Emphasizes human relations in supervisory proc- 
esses. Includes an invaluable treatment of study aids and references. 
Illus. $3.50 


By Guy L. Bonn and Mixes A. Tinker. A comprehensive coverage of 
the factors involved in diagnosis of reading difficulties and of remedial 
procedures. $5.25 


IMPROVING READING 
IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


By L. Jane Stewart, Friepa M. HELLER, and Erste J. ALBERTY. The 
first volume in the new 4.C.C. Current Problems in Education series. 
Paperbound, 95 cents 


IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Prepared by THE Commission ON THE ENGLISH CURRICULUM of N.C.T.E. 
The result of a decade of far-reaching research, study, and experimenta- 
tion. Illus. $4.00 


MAKING WITH CHILDREN 


SECOND EDITION. By Winirrep Warp. The new edition is directed 
more definitely toward the classroom teacher who is not necessarily 
speech-trained. Illus. $3.50 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


excellent for college classes or professional library 


AN INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATION IN MODERN AMERICA, Revised 
Gordon C. Lee 


Treats education as a social institution best seen in a cultural perspective; 
thorough revision of a well-known work 


March 1957 


THE TEACHER’S PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 
William F. Bruce and A. John Holden, Jr. 


A unique approach to the psychological understandings which promote better 
teaching 
January 1957 


WHY TEACH? 
D. Lovise Sharp 


An inspiring tribute to the teaching profession from 114 men and women, 
known and unknown, from all walks of life 
March 1957 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Leonard A. Larson and Lucille F. Hill 


The first book to view elementary physical education with recent Scientific 
developments in mind; details hundreds of activities for children 
February 1957 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 
Henry D. Rinsland 


Covers all the major evaluations that the classroom teacher must know how 


to make 
Fall 1957 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER AND GUIDANCE 
John A. Barr 


Written to train the elementary counselor, whether classroom teacher or full- 
time specialist 
Fall 1957 


SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM 


Jessie Helen Haag 


An orientation to the total school health program, setting forth ends and 
means in each of 8 important areas 
Fall 1957 


HENRY HOLT AND Co. 
383 Madison Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION: Where to Get It and How to 
Use It in Counseling and in Teaching 
By Robert Hoppock, New York University. Ready in June 


A cots text combining the sources and uses of occupational information. It is de- 
signed for use in courses training counselors for schools, colleges, and other organiza- 
tions, as well as for all those to whom people turn when they want facts about jobs to 
help them decide what they will do to earn a living. It is the first book to cover, in one 
volume, the three aspects of the subject, i.e., where to get occupational information; 
how to use it in counseling; and how to use it in teaching. A comprehensive review and 
analysis of 17 different theories of occupational choice is included. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


By Perer P. Micketson and KeNNerH H. HANSEN, Western State College of Col- 
orado. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. Ready in July 


An introductory text aiming to encourage improvement of the elementary school 
through emphasis on the development of educational leadership in the school. After 
background information on the organization and management of the school, the book 
delineates the responsibilities of the principal with a special section devoted to his 
problems in working with parents and the community, improving staff relationships, 
and administering special school services. 


THE STORY OF EDUCATION: Philosophical and Historical 
Foundations 


By I. N. Taur, University of Connecticut. Ready in June 


Designed for advanced students of education, this unusual text provides an historical 
and comparative approach to the philosophy of education. All important philosophical 
theories concerning the ways in which knowledge is received, discovered and con- 
structed, is analyzed. The book deals with the origins and evolution of the theory and 
practice of education in the Western World, and includes all recent developments. 


REMEDIAL READING: Teaching and Treatment 
By Maurice D. Wootr, Kansas State College; and Jeanne A. Wootr. Ready in June 


A sound and authoritative text on the ychology of remedial reading. With a unique 
combination of psychological understanding and practical skills, the text covers various 
techniques used in diagnosis, counseling, instruction, and evaluation in the remedial 
reading Lang. eri It combines a classroom with a clinical approach, aiming to “present 
the causes, development, and methods of diagnosing, teaching and treating reading dis- 
ability, as well as insights into how anyone might learn to read.” Recent advances in 
group methods, new evaluation instruments and new class materials, are covered. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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Education and Politics in the Soviet Union 
JOHN L. CHILDS 


PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ib our sharply divided world, one mas- attainment of “a better understanding 
sive problem overrides all others— with the Russians, the Russian Govern- 
the problem of the organization of the ment”—an understanding that will even- 
world for security and freedom. Those tually result in “agreements we all can 
who know most about the potentialities trust.” 
of our present means of destruction are If Americans are to develop and sus- 
most concerned that we shall discover tain wise policies for dealing with Com- 
Ways to preserve democratic civilization  munist Russia, they need to know more 
without resort to nuclear war. Our coun- of the history, the philosophy, the ambi- 
try is being measured by the manner in tions, and the present functioning of the 
which she uses her resources in the Soviet system of life and government. It 
struggle with international Communism. is this need which underlies the impor- 
It is apparent that the political and moral tance of The Challenge of Soviet Educa- 
aspects of this struggle are as important tion» The writer knows of no other ac- 
as the technological and military. count of the genesis, organization, pur- 
As President Eisenhower observed at poses, controls, and successes and failures 
his Inaugural press conference “‘every- of the Soviet Union which equals the one 
thing else fades to unimportance” when given in this book. Ever Sne Lenin’s 
put beside this problem of “making prog- revolutionary seizure of power in the fall 
ress toward better world understanding.” of 1917, Dr. Counts has been a close stu- 
He also emphasized that this effort has dent of Russian affairs. On three occa- 


two dimensions: first, the attainment of Sions he made extended visits to the So- 
“ $ x 1 George S. Counts, The Challenge of Soviet 
a better understanding among the free locaton: ker York, McGraw-Hill Book 


nations of the world”; and, second, the Co., Inc., 1957). 
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viet Union, and he has been a constant 
reader of Russian newspapers, journals, 
books, Party documents, and govern- 
ment reports. His book demonstrates that 
one of the best ways to get the real 
significance of political, economic, mili- 
tary, social, and moral developments in 
the Soviet Union is to study them from 
the perspective of their impact on educa- 
tional policies and programs. 

All the Bolsheviks were devoted Marx- 
ists. Their conceptions of nature, of man, 
of society and the state, and of the in- 
evitability of class struggle were derived 
from the Marxian philosophy of material- 
ism. From the analysis of Marx they also 
gained their view of the impending col- 
lapse of capitalism, of the historic role 
of the proletariat class, and of the rev- 
olutionary possibilities inherent in the 
workers’ organizations. Dr. Counts is 
convinced, however, that many of the 
characteristic features of the Bolshevist 
program are products not of Marxism, 
but rather of what earlier Russian revolu- 
tionists had suffered and learned from 
their unsuccessful attempts to overthrow 
the despotism of the Tsars, He contends 
that the following four fundamentals in 
the theory and practice of Bolshevism 
were taken from the experience and the 
teachings of the revolutionary leaders of 
Old Russia. 

First, that an autocratic governmental 
and economic system can be overthrown 
only by a movement which is directed 
by a militant, disciplined minority pos- 
sessed of comprehensive and bold plans 
which are not at all fully comprehended 
by the rank and file, Second, that mem- 
bers of this disciplined minority must 
repudiate the traditional moral code with 
its “softening sentiments” of kinship, 
brotherhood, honesty, humility, and 
square dealing. The revolutionist must 
act out of a transformed morality which 


is grounded in the elemental doctrine 
that “whatever aids the revolution js 
ethical; all that which hinders it js un- 
ethical and criminal.” Third, that the 
executive group—the dictatorship—must 
retain absolute command during the pe- 
riod of transition and reconstruction when 
the new institutions and social relation- 
ships, the new pattern of rights and re- 
sponsibilities, and the new habits, atti- 
tudes, and loyalties are being implanted 
in the lives of the people. Fourth, educa- 
tion is the indispensable agency for the 
development of the new type of man re- 
quired to sustain the new social order. A 
revolutionist, therefore, must also be an 
educationist, for during the period of 
transition and tutelage the program of 
education has to be planned and con- 
trolled by the ruling minority. 

Acting under these imperatives of 
revolutionary practice, the Bolsheviks 
undertook the correlated tasks of social 
and educational reconstruction. As Dr. 
Counts points out, the original leaders of 
the Russian Revolution—Lenin, Trotsky, 
Bukharin, Zinoviev, Radek, and their as- 
sociates—were intellectuals. Although 
Stalin was less of an intellectual than 
many of his comrades, he shared their 
conviction that deliberate social control 
and organized education were essential 
forces in the construction of a Com- 
munist society. 

All Bolsheviks believed that if a revo- 
lutionary undertaking were to achieve 
“historical significance ”it must be guided 
by “a correct revolutionary theory. 
They also believed that social theory 1$ 
empty speculation unless it comp 
tests, and corrects itself through bold, 
determined action. They perceived that 
to achieve an economy of abundance 
Russia had to be industrialized, so they 
launched a series of comprehensive ae 
to provide the necessary material am 
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technological means. They recognized 
that the operation of an industrial civili- 
zation requires a literate population, so 
they undertook a systematic program to 
wipe out illiteracy. They believed that 
supernatural religion with its numerous 
superstitious practices is in conflict with 
the method of thought inherent in mod- 
ern technology and science, so they 
sought to eradicate these traditional pat- 
terns of belief and devotion from the 
mentality of the Russian people. They 
realized that agriculture could make effi- 
cient use of technology and become har- 
monized with an industrial economy only 
as it was collectivized, so with ruthless 
brutality they eliminated all landowners 
who resisted their program of socializa- 
tion. They were convinced that capital- 
ist countries would be hostile to the de- 
velopment of a powerful Communist 
nation, so they organized and trained 
huge armed forces skilled in the use of 
the instruments of technological warfare. 

In a series of penetrating and compact 
chapters, Dr. Counts provides the partic- 
ulars of the ways in which the Bolsheviks 
moved to achieve their objectives in one 
department of life after another. He also 
shows how their educational objectives 
and practices were changed from period 
to period to fit developing social, politi- 
cal, and economic life conditions. He 
supplies a dramatic and documented rec- 
ord of the procedures by which scholars, 
artists, soldiers and officers, farmers, in- 
dustrial workers, and specialists in the 
various professions were involved in the 
Bolshevik program and subordinated to 
its autocratic demands. In a tragic chap- 
ter on the education of rebels and other 
offenders, Dr. Counts shows how the 
purge, exile, and forced labor camps 
were all natural developments in a totali- 
tarian dictatorship controlled by men 
who believed that their noble social ends 


justified any and all means. He describes, 
in even greater detail, the process by 
which the Soviet leaders formed and re- 
formed their school and college pro- 
grams for the political, intellectual, and 
moral indoctrination of the young. In 
the Soviet Union, the top leaders of the 
government give personal attention to 
the determination of the objectives, con- 
tent, and methods of the program of or- 
ganized education. They believe that, in 
the last analysis, the fate of their whole 
cause will depend upon the extent to 
which they can mold the immature into 
the desired kind of human being. 

As Dr. Counts emphasizes, there is 
much of substance in what the Bolshe- 
viks have accomplished through the in- 
dustrialization of their country, the suc- 
cess of their campaign against illiteracy, 
their rapid and vast expansion of educa- 
tional institutions, the provision they 
have made for scientific research and 
technological development, and the op- 
portunities they have given women. Asa 
result of their work, backward Russia in 
the short space of forty years has 
emerged as one of the great world pow- 
ers. It is important that we do not under- 
estimate the present and the potential 
strength of Soviet Russia. Her achieve- 
ments have been bought at an appalling 
human price, but they are achievements 
nonetheless. 

It is evident that Dr. Counts does not 
share the easy optimism of those who 
hold that Communist Russia is destined 
to disintegrate because its system of life 
and morality is contrary to the funda- 
mentals of human nature. He states that 
“how long it will take to change the 
character of the Soviet people in con- 
formity with the demands of Commun- 
ism is a question which cannot be an- 
swered at this time. But the data pre- 
sented in the present volume suggest that 
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the Bolsheviks may be well on their way 
toward the goal.” 

Nor can Dr. Counts be included 
among those who believe that the recent 
attack on Stalin and the “cult of the 
leader” means that the present ruling 
group are prepared to enter upon a pro- 
gram of decentralization and democrati- 
zation. As he points out, the Twentieth 
Congress in which Khrushchev made his 
severe criticisms of Stalin “acted very 
much like its predecessors held under 
Stalin’s iron rule. In spite of the fact that 
most of those present had been raised to 
power by Stalin and had praised him and 
his policies without restraint, no one of 
them rose to defend his old leader. The 
same unanimity prevailed as in the past.” 

According to the view of Dr. Counts, 
the Russian dictatorship conceivably 
could evolve into a democratic form of 
government, but this is not probable be- 
cause it would involve the repudiation of 
the pattern of Bolshevism itself—and it is 
under this pattern that the old have lived 
and the young have been educated. He 
declares that “the clear logic of Bolshev- 
ism from its birth in 1903 leads inexora- 
bly to totalitarianism.” “The purge,” he 
believes, also “resides in the very logic of 


Bolshevism, and perhaps of any modern 
totalitarian system. . . .” Under a system 
where there is “no place for Opposition, 
indifference, or even lack of enthusiasm, 
the center must continuously purge the 
Party ranks of enemies, critics, doubters, 
waverers, careerists, shirkers, and all un- 
stable elements.” And during “the bitter 
struggle for power which recurs from 
time to time, members of the opposition 
must be liquidated or rendered harmless. 
Only when Khrushchev and Bulganin 
proclaim the unqualified abandonment of 
that logic, the logic inherent in the rule 
by a tiny oligarchy of self-appointed 
‘morally and intellectually’ developed 
persons, can men of sober mind hope for 
a significant change in the character of 
the Soviet state.” 


Whether one accepts or rejects the 
above conclusion, he will find The Chal- 
lenge of Soviet Education a book from 
which he can gain indispensable knowl- 
edge of what the Communists have been 
about during the past four decades. ia 
this study we have a seasoned scholar’s 
account of the roots, faiths, practices, 
and fruits of one of the most gigantic 
undertakings of human history. 
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A Colombian Lesson in 
Comparative Method’ 


GEORGE Z. F. BEREDAY 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


mee HAVE visited a foreign country 
for three days, Harold Clark once 


said in effect, usually emboldens one to 
assume the role of educational expert. 
To have visited a foreign country for a 
week, however, is to have been there 
long enough to wonder, and perhaps to 
worry. After three days one begins to be 
less sure that one has learned much. The 
easy generalizations that one is so prone 
to formulate under the impact of first 
impressions begin to look less certain. 
People no longer all look tall or stocky, 
fair or swarthy, prosperous or poor. 
Their language ceases to be an incom- 
prehensible, pauseless chatter; their views 
and opinions conflict and thus confuse; 
their educational philosophy and school 
organization, consistent and original at 
first, now reveal themselves to be as di- 
verse and as contradictory as any in the 
world. Whereas three days bring se- 
curity of conviction, six days are long 
enough to implant bewildering doubts. 

The present article is the result of a 
one-week stay in Colombia. It does not 
pretend, therefore, to be an authoritative 
essay on Colombian education. The visit 
did, however, furnish an opportunity 
,_* Professor Bereday, who is in charge of work 
in comparative education at Teachers College, 


is completing a book on English Education and 
Social Status. 
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for an interesting experiment of a meth- 
odological nature. It cast light on the 
significant disparity between the value 
of reading about a country and seeing it. 
Travel has always been considered an 
indispensable part of the research equip- 
ment of comparative education. It is in- 
creasingly accepted as “broadening” for 
everybody. Less clearly realized is the 
fact that travel can be much more than a 
mere supplement to academic study. It 
can shatter neat mental images of foreign 
cultures derived from reading, no matter 
how careful. A live contact, the briefest 
“taste” of a living people, outweighs by 
far anything that one can glean from 
hundreds of printed pages. In compara- 
tive education this is particularly and 
painfully true, since the accounts of for- 
eign education written by native edu- 
cators are notoriously inaccurate. 

It is a commonplace to students of 
comparative education that the field of 
their interest, some 190 foreign educa- 
tional systems, is too broad a subject for 
one person to master. Workers in the 
field have accordingly specialized inten- 
sively in one or two, or at best three 
foreign areas. In these countries they are 
expected to have resided or visited for 
extended periods of time, and to have 
mastered the language. They are obliged 
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to follow closely and continuously not 
only the changes of educational organi- 
zation, or even of educational philosophy 
but also all other relevant facets of poli- 
tics, economics, culture, and society. In 
areas of specialization comparative edu- 
cators are expected to acquire a deft 
touch, to sense the spirit of the culture. 
They must be able to define and inter- 
pret the educational system and its de- 
velopment in the light of their intimacy 
with the foundations and whole fabric 
of society. 
However, the problem of what to do 
about the countries not covered by in- 
tense specialization remains unsolved by 
this method. Here comparative educa- 
tors are merely collectors of source ma- 
terials. The steady volume of educational 
literature, chapters on education and cul- 
ture in works of more general nature, 
unpredictable sources varying from offi- 
cial documents to travel books—with all 
these they must have a nodding acquaint- 
ance. This means being constantly on 
the lookout. At any time The Ladies 
Home Journal may publish an article on 
Soviet kindergartens, The Harvard 
Crimson may print an interview with a 
Japanese educator, Ed Murrow may film 
a documentary on American race atti- 
tudes. Unlike the students of history, 
who can master their field by a simple 
combination of longevity and what the 
Germans call Sitzfleisch (translated, I 
suppose, as the Capacity to sit still for 
long periods of time), comparative edu- 
cators are doomed to a life of hunting, 
They must continuously sniff out, col- 
lect, and catalogue. In the matter of 
countries in which they do not special- 
ize, their methods resemble those of the 
lawyers and the doctors. When the need 
is for information beyond their immedi- 
ate competence they must know where 
the relevant sources are likely to be 


found and what they offer. And it is 
precisely in the areas in which only a 
quick and superficial consultation of 
readily available printed sources is pos- 
sible that the greatest danger of receiv- 
ing utterly false impressions from mere 
reading is most imminent. 


COLOMBIAN EDUCATION 
IN PRINT 


In an area of comparatively small in- 
terest, such as Colombia, a student in 
search of quick information will find 
only a few sources available. He will dis- 
cover at once a somewhat outdated 
pamphlet of the United States Office of 
Education.! He may chance to see a 
mimeographed report on rural schools 
supplied by the same office.? The United 
Nations and other international agencies 
will yield here and there a chapter in 
one of their surveys or an account of 
last year’s happenings in one of their 
Yearbooks.’ Noneducational sources too 
may yield something on education or on 
matters relevant to its foundations.* Even 
if one can handle the Spanish sources 
immediately within one’s reach, one will 


John H. Furbay, Education in Colombia. 
Bulletin 1946, No. 6, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. ~ 

2 William C, Sayres, Formal Education in @ 
Rural Colombian Community. U. S. Depa 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1955. ; 

2 “Colombia” in World Survey of Education, 
UNESCO, 1955, pp. 170-75; “Colombia, Educa- 
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add at best only a few new items.’ All 
that is readily available in print in the 
United States pertaining to the develop- 
ment of Colombian education since 
World War II will require not much 
more than a few days of concentrated 
reading. 

Such reading was undertaken by the 
writer as an experiment immediately be- 
fore his departure to Colombia, and the 
mental image derived from it was not 
startling. It was an image of a country 
which for understandable reasons was 
less advanced than the United States but 
geared strenuously to the process of 
catching up with it. Colombia appeared 
to be situated on inaccessible plateaus be- 
tween the cordilleras of the Andes, un- 
able until the invention of the airplane 
to conquer the distances and difficulties 
of its terrain. Descriptions of a large- 
scale plantation system yielding coffee 
and bananas, mineral wealth in emeralds, 
gold, and silver, and hopes for discover- 
ing new deposits of oil seemed to create 
an atmosphere of economic optimism 
and a mood of expansion in spite of ac- 
counts of persisting poverty. There were 
reports of religious intolerance toward 
Protestant minorities, but the country 
was overwhelmingly Catholic and thus 
free from major religious tensions. Ra- 
cially, the small numbers of pure Ne- 
groes and Indians and the absence of 
Prejudices, evident in the large degree 
of race mixture, indicated a country free 
from tensions of this type. Politically, 


‘For instance, publications of the Ministerio 
de Educacién Nacional: Memoria del Ministro 
de Educación Nacional (1951 was the latest 
available); Departamento Nacional de Enseñanza 
Primaria, Planes y Programas de la Enseñanza 
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Enseñanza Secundaria en Colombia, 1952; Iti- 
nerarios de Cultura, Escuela, el Maestro y el 
Campo, 1952; Fondo Universitario Nacional, El 
Bachiller Colombiano y su Porvenir Profes- 
sional, 1956. 


there was of course a military dictator- 
ship, but it appeared to be of a paternal 
variety, and its history in the country 
has been sufficiently checkered to make 
it seem not too stable. Socially, one 
could perceive clear class distinction and 
many open references to “high society,” 
but they seemed no greater than the cor- 
responding distinctions and references in 
other European or Latin-American coun- 
tries. This was a country of ancient 
Spanish culture, priding itself on being 
the most advanced on the continent and 
keenly interested in keeping its intellec- 
tual concerns alert and growing. Its lib- 
eral temper in defiance of conservatism 
has had a long tradition. The sympa- 
thies of its people with the democratic 
form of government were increasingly 
evident. Its zeal for further progress was 
obvious. 

In education too the impression gained 
from reading was that the country was 
keen on expansion. The venerable co- 
lonial university tradition appeared to 
have been steadily maintained and ex- 
panded until a country of some 12 mil- 
lion people now has over twenty univer- 
sities and senior colleges. The secondary 
school system (or at least the private 
schools) was vastly enlarged and gov- 
ernment reforms were aimed at a relaxa- 
tion of the bachillerato requirements to 
make it more suitable for larger num- 
bers of people. In the realm of primary 
education the statement that “there is no 
justification for noneducational expendi- 
tures while a single child still remains 
to be educated” blazoned one of the most 
recent reports. In 1954, Colombia had 
some 15,000 primary schools and some 
650 secondary schools, and its enroll- 
ments comprised about 80 per cent of 
children within the compulsory school 
age limit. The national education budget 
increased by nearly 40 per cent between 
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1953 and 1955. Parallel with the work of 
the central government, local authorities 
and private bodies worked hard to in- 
crease the number of available class- 
rooms, to improve the training and sala- 
ries of teachers, and to extend the 
system of radio schools for adults and of 
the other schools for the eradication of 
analphabetism. 
There were, of course, serious short- 
comings in the educational program, a 
normal situation for an underdeveloped 
country. Illiteracy prevailed among 
nearly half of the total population and 
almost two-thirds of the children did not 
attend school to the full compulsory age. 
Almost half of the official primary 
schools were escuelas alternadas which 
boys and girls attended in shifts for half 
a day or even on alternate days. An 
overwhelming number of secondary 
schools were private schools and open 
only to children whose parents could 
afford the high fees. There were griev- 
ous shortages in classrooms and in num- 
bers of teachers, Local governments 
were greatly handicapped by having to 
finance most of the cost of school build- 
ing and maintenance and all of the sala- 
Ties of teachers. The political riots of 
1948, when the murder of a liberal 
leader, Jorge Gaitan, touched off an up- 
rising against the tottering Conservative 
government showed plainly the under- 
current of poverty, despair, and dissatis- 
faction throughout the nation. The com- 
munist and guerilla unrest in certain 
sections of the country testifies to the 
fact that this unrest has not abated. 
The more comprehensive the reading 
the greater the amount of detail on the 
credit and on the debit side of the edu- 
cational picture, and the greater the ac- 
curacy with which one can perceive the 
nature of Colombian problems. All this 
information the reader will assimilate 


with ease. Even if he questions the accu- 
racy of some of his sources he will think 
himself able to make allowance for un- 
due optimism and exaggeration. But he 
will not be able to escape the final im- 
pression that the multiplicity of prob- 
lems and internal difficulties are the only 
reasons for reported shortcomings of the 
educational system, and that because or 
in spite of these the fight waged against 
poverty and ignorance of the widely 
scattered mountain-dwelling population 
is intense. 

What the reader will probably not 
realize (since this writer, a seasoned 
reader of comparative educational litera- 
ture had great difficulty in remembering 
it prior to the actual visit) is that he has 
been interpreting the realities of Colom- 
bian education in terms of North Ameri- 
can educational themes.. He has accepted 
the belief that people everywhere con- 
sider education desirable, that they want 
as much education as possible, that they 
would know that more education will 
lead them to a better life, that maxi- 
mum utilization of talent and the opti- 
mum conditions for its exercise would 
everywhere be the unchallengeable basis 
of happy society and sound education. 
All these are deeply ingrained educa- 
tional criteria in the United States. From 
the moment the unwary traveler dis- 
covers with shock that the airline whose 
leaflet assured him that “the traveler from 
the United States has no trouble in mak- 
ing himself understood” has deposited 
him in a country where even at the air- 
port and in the hotel lack of Spanish is 
the severest handicap, his observation 0 
the Colombian people and their educa- 
tion is likely to be full of surprises. 


PERSONAL CONTACT 


One has to be in the country, talk ps 
people of all classes, thread throug! 
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churches and market places, visit the 
crowded cities and isolated pueblos in 
the hills to discover that not so much 
what one has read but the frame of mind 
in which one has read it was utterly at 
variance with reality. The almost sub- 
conscious basic assumptions in the Uni- 
ted States do not hold, or at best hold 
only partially, in Colombia. Only by be- 
ing in the country can one slowly come 
to the realization that the central theme 
of the whole educational enterprise is 
not that mass education is desirable but 
that it is undesirable. Quite pervasively, 
although the attitude is not expressed in 
words, education is considered harmful 
and unsettling to the people. The mo- 
tions through which official agencies 
go to convince the world, domestic opin- 
ion, and themselves that they should have 
education for all, are sometimes a prod- 
uct of pipe dreams, sometimes a clever 
cover-up for inactivity, but always a 
postulate that breaks down the minute 
it is confronted with realities. 

A general attitude toward education is 
not that it should be plentiful and avail- 
able, thus raising the economic level of 
the country, but that it should be re- 
stricted and unavailable, thus avoiding 
the unsettling of the established modes of 
life. After a short visit a statement of 
such a principle can hardly be an un- 
wavering generalization. It is so startling 
that one tends to sidestep it and to search 
in the surroundings for facts with which 
to refute it. The evidence, however, is 
too suggestive to be ignored. The prin- 
ciple of “less education less trouble” is 
familiar to historians of aristocratic so- 
cieties of the pre-industrial era. We have 
simply become used to the proposition 
that the elite societies of our time pro- 
pound as we do the principle of mass 
education but, unlike us, from Frederick 
the Great to Lenin have devised ingeni- 
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ous machi of indoctrination and 
ae control over literate masses. 

Nevertheless the principle of “the less 
eduicntiois the better” has survived in 
countless contemporary societies, It sur- 
vives in Colombia, where neither the 
leaders nor the people seem ready to de- 
part from its ancient precedents. 

It only takes a few days for the evi- 
dence of this to start crowding in. One 
is prepared by one’s reading to expect 
everybody to talk about expansion, 
buildings, teacher training. One is stag- 
gered by the realization that literally no- 
body i is talking about these things. Uni- 
versities old and new, and prominent 
private secondary schools are pointed 
out with pride on every tour through 
city and country. But not only is one 
not shown public schools officially; upon 
private inquiry one finds that there are 
not many to be seen. One discovers, at 
least in the capital, that there are prac- 
tically no primary school buildings. Most 
classes are held in rented rooms in build- 
ings used for a variety of purposes. In 
the country, too, one has difficulty dis- 
covering them at all. Even in the model 
village, the center of a growing system 
of schools by radio, there is a school- 
house for the kindergarten, and impos- 
ing institutes have been built for the 
training of auxiliary radio monitors, but 
the primary school for boys consists of 
a shabby classroom tucked away at the 
back of one such institute. The visitor 
soon becomes accustomed to seeing 
swarms of city and country children 
roaming the city streets, trading, per- 
forming, begging. Upon inquiry he dis- 
covers that the majority, including some 
thirteen-year-old mothers, do not attend 
school at all. 

In the secondary field there also seems 
to be no indication of expansion on a 
national scale. In the past decade the 
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government succeeded in founding some 
130 secondary schools with carefully de- 
fined programs, selected teachers, and 
pupils recruited as scholarship holders 
almost wholly from poorer families. Fur- 
ther expansion of these schools cannot 
take place, however, as long as social 
custom declares it undesirable for any- 
one “who counts” to send his children to 
the public schools, and as long as cham- 
pionship of public secondary schools 
represents a business competition with 
the Church. All public schools, of 
course, are run on religious lines com- 
pletely satisfactory to the hierarchy. But 
the majority of private schools are di- 
rectly owned by the Church, and such 
lucrative source of revenue has created 
a powerful vested interest. The identity 
of interest of church-owned and secular 
private schools has placed all of them in 
a sheltered position in spite of the oc- 
casional attack by the Church on those 
of the Protestant faith. Their number 
now exceeds 500, and they occupy some 
of the handsomest, newest buildings. 
Anyone attempting to expand public 
schools runs thus the risk of being 
quickly branded a heretic or an enemy 
of the Church. 

The proposition that no education for 
the people is the best safeguard against 
trouble is naturally attractive to the “old 
families” which still rule the country in 
alliance with or as members of the army 
and the Church. In a country which is 
self-sufficient agriculturally and solvent 
through surplus exports, most of what 
the ruling group needed from abroad to 
maintain their comforts could until re- 
cently be imported without difficulty. 
The economic interest of this group lay, 
therefore, not in improving the purchas- 
ing power of the nation but in keeping 
the wages low and debarring the popu- 
lar force from the source of political au- 


thority. Low level of education is an 
ideal implement of this social goal. The 
drive for the improvement of general 
conditions has thus no economic and so- 
cial buttress. It stems purely from hu- 
mane and philanthropic attitudes cham- 
pioned by the intellectual middle classes. 

But the alliance of reformism with in- 
tellectual forces is not a happy one in 
view of the traditional values of the 
Spanish heritage. Education in Colombia 
belongs by definition not to everyone 
but exclusively to those already pos- 
sessing culture. The culture traditionally 
throve in sheltered and select cloisters, 
and was bestowed only on men of dis- 
tinction and refinement. One finds also 
that the quality of culture is traditionally 
not practical but spiritual; its theme is 
not application but depth of reflection, 
not grasp but soaring. This of course 
creates an excellent environment for the 
erratic, intricate individual genius. It also 
makes it impossible for others to check 
on the quality of his thinking. People feel 
rather than think, and tradition protects 
their right to do so by surrounding their 
contemplation with respect and approval. 
Intellectually the Spanish culture makes 
generous provisions for the philosopher, 
the thinker, and the dreamer; it has to 
pay the price of accommodating itself to 
the charlatan, too elusive to be under- 
stood and exposed. The country’s intel- 
lectual leaders are thus likely to be im- 
practical dreamers or skillful frauds. 
Colombian education has on the whole 
neglected the qualities of organizing tal- 
ent, efficiency, and perseverance. One 
looks in vain among the now educated 
upper and middle classes for a real focus 
of initiative from which powerful stimu- 
lus to educate all people might concelv- 
ably come. 

The character of the culture affects 
not only those who benefit from restric- 
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tions of education but also those who 
lose by it. There is no real pressure from 
the common man for wider educational 
opportunities. The major contact of the 
peasant is with the Church, and the 
Church, like the culture which it largely 
created, emphasizes spiritual values. Re- 
flection and perfection rather than ac- 
tion characterize also the culture of the 
campesino. Living in adobe huts (often 
carefully whitewashed and thatched), 
lavishing labor on his picturesque garden, 
carefully garbed for market day in his 
ruana blanket and sombrero, while his 
women wear identical hats and long 
black shawls, the peasant shows his cul- 
ture through his simple dignity and elab- 
orate courtesy of language and manner 
handed down through generations. Com- 
pared with these traits, formal schooling 
has significance to him only insofar as it 
removes illiteracy—a social stigma in a 
culture that treasures book learning. 
Otherwise, schooling is considered a 
hindrance in the villages hard-pressed for 
early child labor. Lack of communica- 
tion and transport as well as lack of edu- 
cation contributes to great deficiencies 
in diet and hygiene. But poverty is less 
grim amid the green hills. It is only the 
city concentration that brings out its full 
horror. There is thus little incentive for 
the peasant, just as there is little effort 
by his more fortunate countrymen to 
move education away from the sanc- 
tioned usages of centuries. 


INDUSTRIAL IMPACT 


There is only one qualification to this 
picture. If Colombian education at all 
resembles ours it is because it has been 
exposed to our influences. No society— 
certainly not one that must depend on 
the airplane for its main lines of com- 
munication—could remain isolated from 
the upheavals of an industrial era. The 


need for machinery, the desire for mod- 
ern buildings, roads, automobiles, and 
last but not least for armaments estab- 
lished a new situation. Wealthy Colom- 
bians returning from foreign travels and 
wealthy resident foreign colonies cre- 
ated a demand, indeed a passion, for the 
produce of industrial civilization. There 
is thus being grafted to the still solid 
core of old beliefs and practices a whole 
set of puzzling new forces that jar the 
calm security of conviction of a society 
constructed on pre-industrial lines. Like 
most other nations which wish to emu- 
late industrial countries, Colombia has 
not yet discovered the formula whereby 
it can catch up with progress without 
wanting and working to catch up. 

As would be expected, the arrival of 
industrialization has had a significant im- 
pact upon the two pillars of the old or- 
der, the class hierarchy and the Church. 
As regards the former, industry has as a 
matter of course called forth a new 
urban middle class and proletariat. The 
new demands almost overnight created 
a great shortage of highly skilled per- 
sonnel. There is an acute need for engi- 
neers, geologists, architects and also for 
teachers, economists, and doctors. This 
characteristically has had the effect of 
placing great stress on the expansion not 
of the whole system but of the univer- 
sities only. To finance and at the same 
time apparently to protect them, a semi- 
independent Fondo Universitario Na- 
cional was created. The universities are 
the one sector of Colombian education 
in which there is real liveliness. But the 
increase in the number of students cre- 
ated new social problems. It resulted 
in greatly strengthening the numbers and 
influence of the intellectual middle class. 
It is precisely the threat of new liberal- 
ism that has forced the old families in 
alliance with the army to impose upon 
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the country one of the first military dic- 
tatorships in Colombian history. The 
frequent student riots and ferment in 
the universities continue, however, to be 
the source of instability. As the eco- 
nomic realities of the old situation are 
obliterated, the maintenance of educa- 
tional and social monopolies is put in 
jeopardy by the swelling of the middle 
ranks committed to the philosophies of 
the industrial age. 

The large numbers of peasants lured 
to the cities by higher wages and the 
superficial attractions of city life lend 
further strength to this movement. The 
attraction of industrial progress is well 
illustrated by the story of the village 
priest who showed a movie, the first his 
parishioners had ever seen. Before start- 
ing to run it, he had to cajole them to 
face the screen rather than the camera. 
But after the showing, in response to his 
suggestion that a gift of a few chickens 
might start them toward acquiring their 
own movie theatre, he discovered that 
800 chickens had been delivered to his 
doorstep. This is the actual story of the 
beginning of economic recovery of the 
village of Sutatenza, but it also demon- 
strates the initial motivation through 
which increasing numbers of farmers 
may decide to move to the city. Far 
from their villages, herded into dingy 
slums, unschooled and uncared-for, the 
people of the towns are an appalling pic- 
ture of poverty and an easy target for 
exploitation. As the crowded cities 
sprawl, and the polo clubs sell and move 
out, the incoming peasant begins to lose 
his initial country air, his clothes accu- 
mulate the city grime, his peasant cau- 
tiousness and poise give way to city 
feverishness and pursuit of fast profit. 
His income by rural standards gets big- 
ger, and his general intellectual grasp gets 
higher. But he is not given any formal 


training; instead he must rely on the 
limited skill he can learn on the job. Here 
is fertile soil for potential explosion, And 
yet the real effort of the country con- 
tinues to be in the field of the univer- 
sities, while primary and secondary pub- 
lic education receive what amounts to 
only lukewarm lip service. 

The changes within the Church are 
perhaps in a Latin-American situation 
even more significant. The Colombian 
Church like the Spanish Church has tra- 
ditionally been ultraconservative. Its his- 
tory is one of collaboration between the 
ruling aristocracy and the church hier- 
archy. But industrialization has brought 
social problems which demanded new 
solutions. The attempts of Communism 
to find one have forced the Catholic 
Church into a competing: position. 

The encyclicals Rerum Novarum and 
Quadragesimo Anno of Pope Leo XII 
and Pope Pius XI, respectively, inaugu- 
rated a new policy which significantly 
affected the character and purposes of 
the Church in all areas. The recent clash 
between the policy of the Vatican in 
Spain and the faction of Cardinal Segura, 
culminating in the defeat of the latter, 
best illustrates the new trends within the 
Church. In Colombia they have brought 
about an internal cleavage of conscience 
and the paradox of a consistently con- 
servative Church now inaugurating cau- 
tious educational reforms. While on one 
side the position of the Church impedes 
the expansion of secondary education 
and does little to awaken interest in pri- 
mary education, on the other side in- 
dividual initiative within the Church has 
devised ingenious and promising means 
to make up to adults the neglect they 
suffered as children. In particular, the 
system of schools by radio devised and 
built up by a young priest, José Saloa 
in the mountainous and remote village 0 
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Sutatenza, represents a forward-looking 
and tightly organized program of com- 
munity development of an almost un- 
limited potential. 

It is an exciting venture. A master 
teacher in the central studio instructs 
from a standardized textbook in the 
three R’s and offers a smattering of home 
economics and agriculture. Some 300,- 
ooo pupils ranging in age from four to 
sixty-four gather in off hours, mostly in 
family groups around a small battery- 
run radio. From the same textbooks and 
charts as the teacher has, and with the 
assistance of one of their own number 
trained as an auxiliary in special institutes 
in Sutatenza, the pupils learn how to 
read and write, how to count, and how 
to improve their homes and farms. 
Within an eight-month course most pu- 
pils achieve semi-literacy and many go 
on to more advanced courses constantly 
devised by an alert staff in a Bogota 
headquarters. The schools by radio run 
by the Accién Cultural Popular are the 
most singular achievement of Colombian 
education and its major claim to fame. 
One must note, however, that this is still 
purely fundamental education. No at- 
tempt to open opportunity and to pro- 
mote talent in keeping with the march of 
industrialization has as yet been devised 
in Colombia. 

Between the efforts of the escuelas 
radiofonicas to bring literacy into the 


home, and the two-year, one-room ru- 
ral primary schools in more fortunate 
pueblos lies the total story of education 
received by the great majority of Co- 
lombian people. There seems to be no 
immediate prospect for a change in this 
situation in a nation which deep down is 
not interested in making the change. At 
least this seems to be an inescapable con- 
clusion from the data gathered in one 
week in a firsthand contact with a little- 
known culture. No research, no large- 
scale system of checkups, no comparative 
statistics buttress up this conclusion. Only 
patiently gathered opinions of people, 
firsthand visits, and personal impressions 
form its tentative basis. But it does seem 
remarkable that the impressions gath- 
ered from reading and those gathered 
from travel should be so utterly at vari- 
ance. That there is an urgent need for 
more careful field research abroad, and 
greater multiplicity of intercultural con- 
tacts would seem to be an inescapable 
conclusion. At least, in comparative per- 
spective, even brief travel demonstrates 
without question that the apparent simi- 
larity between the educational lament of 
a Colombian farmer who “no puede 
leer” and the plaintive North American 
rationalization of “why Johnny can’t 
read” conceals a veritable abyss which 
cannot be fathomed by mere looking up 
of references. 
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WORKSHOP is people. In this case the 

people were an instructor and 
twenty-six principals from twenty dif- 
ferent counties in Mississippi. As the 
workshop progressed these people stood 
revealed not just in terms of their intel- 
lectual attainments, values, attitudes, and 
aspirations but indeed in terms of their 
reaction to the policy and tradition of 
subordination and exclusion. In these six 
weeks of a workshop held in a period of 
stress and potential change, it was im- 
possible for the participants to disregard 
the powerful forces affecting their minds 
and hearts. 

But the principals were by no means all 
who were in the workshop; and each 
hour, in every discussion and conversa- 
tion, the “presence” of the others became 
more clearly apparent. They were 12,074 
children, 326 teachers, and other citizens 
of 70 back-home communities. They 
were the children and the Negro and 
white adults of Tutwiller, Toomsuba, 
Shubuta, Bude, Europa, and a score of 
other small and not so small towns in 
Mississippi. They were the Johnnies and 
the Marys who dropped out of school to 
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pick cotton and then again to hoe cotton, 
and who since the opening of the new 
branch library for Negroes had spent all 
their summer days devouring books after 
long starvation for them. 

Present in the workshop were the Su- 
perintendent Roes, the members of their 
boards of education, and other leading 
citizens in towns which had built new 
modern schools for Negroes and fur- 
nished them well with books and equip- 
ment. But present also were the Superin- 
tendent Does, who were accepted by 
workshop participants with a hopeless 
resignation as not interested in schools 
for Negroes. These unseen people in the 
workshop were as powerful in their in- 
fluence as if they actually occupied seats 
during the long summer days. 

The purpose of this account is not to 
describe in detail the activities of the 
workshop. It is to tell simply how these 
people thought and felt about Eo 
selves, their problems, and their schools 
and communities. The story reveals, 
often in the workshop participants own 
words, how rather typical Negro ais 
cipals and teachers see things in this criti 
cal time for education in the South. 


WORKSHOP CONCERNS 


Long before the workshop a 
participants were facing pro ems 
which they wanted immediate, specific 
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help. In some cases, things in school and 
community seemed to be sliding out of 
control; in other circumstances, oppor- 
tunities were being offered of which 
principals, teachers and children could 
not take advantage. The participants sent 
problems to the Mississippi State Depart- 
ment of Education and to Jackson State 
College, and out of the desperate ur- 
gency of these problems grew the work- 
shop. Questions such as these were asked: 


1. What shall I do about the rootless- 
ness of pupils and the indifference of par- 
ents when the small school that has al- 
ways been the center of my community 
is merged with other small schools in the 
new consolidated school? 

2. How shall I, who have only a back- 
ground of vocational agriculture, admin- 
ister this combined elementary and high 
school? 

3- How shall I provide for myself and 
my school and community experiences 
which under changing conditions will 
enable the white and Negro groups to 
live and work together constructively 
and satisfyingly? 

4 Shall I or shall I not include my 
membership in the NAACP and perhaps 
lose my job when I comply with the law 
which requires that I list before a notary 
public the organizations to which I have 
belonged for the past five years? Is it 
ethical to omit an organization? 

5. Since the functions of the Jeanes 
teachers* are changing so rapidly, what 
shall I do to bring about a more effective 
relation between these teachers and the 
principal? 

6. We are getting a new school. How 
will we educate children to attend school 
for nine months when they have been 


* Negro supervisors supported by the Anna 
T. Jeanes Fund and so named for de Pennsyl- 
vania Quaker who gave the Fund. 


used to attending seven months, stoppin 
for cotton picking, hoeing, etc? TA 

7- What shall I do about the reading 
level of my pupils? My pupils are at least 
two grade levels below national norms; 
for example, the sixth-grade children 
read at fourth-grade level, How can I 
improve my own reading? 

8. What shall I do to improve the fam- 
ily, financial, cultural, and sociological 
background of the pupils—the cause, I 
believe, of the educational lag among 
Negroes? 

9. What shall I do to overcome the 
defects in pupils which are the products 
of long years of segregated schools? 

While these problems sound similar to 
those in other workshops, their unique- 
ness lies in their special background. The 
participants saw these problems first in 
the light of the state reorganization pro- 
gram for higher teaching standards. For 
a generation or more, from a feeling of 
indifference or of condescension, re- 
quirements for Negro teachers had not 
been strictly enforced. Superintendents 
might employ unqualified teachers who 
had influential white friends, or some- 
times deliberately ignore teachers with 
preparation for those without prepara- 
tion who would be content with a lower 
salary. Now suddenly Negro teachers 
were required to have A and B Certifi- 
cates. As desirable as this was, it meant 
a race for credit hours, the preoccupa- 
tion with the outward sign of the degree, 
rather than with the inward knowledge. 

The participants saw the problems, 
secondly, against the backdrop of the 
times. “We are living,” they felt, “in a 
second Reconstruction Period with peo- 
ple now as then possessed by the chal- 
lenge of making dreams of education and 
freedom into reality.” To them this was 
a period of the most intense anxiety to 
measure up to new demands. They had 
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become acutely aware that the average 
Negro student because of inferior en- 
vironment was below the average white 
student. They knew that because of pre~ 
vious inadequacies of environment and 
evils of discrimination pupils were un- 
able to profit immediately and to the 
fullest extent from the better schools, bus 
transportation, and textbooks suddenly 
thrust upon them. This situation was true 
not only of pupils but of teachers who, 
though outwardly bearing the signs of 
degrees and certification, were still suf- 
fering from the inadequacy of educa- 
tional diets of former years. The work- 
shop participants saw their problems, 
third, in the light of the fact that the 
Supreme Court Decision had broken up 
the surface calm of the towns in which 
they worked. And fourth they saw the 
problems against the general sociological 
changes and reluctances of the South, 
one of which is the reluctance of a com- 


munity to shuck the lethargy of a dead 
past. 


PROBLEMS OF SELF 


Inextricably interwoven with the 
problems vexing the participants was the 
concept which each had of self. From 
the beginning each person attempted to 
gain an understanding of himself—his 
emotions and attitudes, his handicaps, his 
abilities, and his values. 

They talked with each other in the 
friendly atmosphere of a workshop 
where all had suffered the same humilia- 
tions, had the same types of problems. 
For instance, there was Ernest Brown, 
idealistic and impatient principal in a 
very backward community, disillusioned 
and disgusted by his failure to secure a 
lunch-room program and recreation fa- 
cilities; the workshop participants lis- 
tened to him and then helped him pin- 
point the experiences, the forces, and the 


emotional background of his youth 
which made him what he was. Perhaps, 
he and they concluded, a succession of 
frustrations had made him bitter; perhaps 
he had allowed antagonisms to grow 
which got in the way of his exercise of 
leadership. The participants called to his 
attention his most important asset: his 
never-wavering focus on children—not 
just Negro children but all children, for 
he firmly believed the “prejudiced child 
is a disturbed child—fearful, insecure, 
maladjusted, unhappy, unconsciously 
seeking a scapegoat on whom to project 
his distressed feelings.” The participants 
helped Ernest Brown see the possible ef- 
fect of his having had only 52 months of 
a rural-school education (40 months in 
the elementary grades, and 12 months in 
high school) before going into the army 
and then passing the General Education 
Development Test for entrance to Jack- 
son State College. They helped him see 
the bitterness and the humiliation that 
festered in him because of incidents 
which occurred after he became a prin- 
cipal. Once after a setback in his attempts 
at school improvement, Ernest Brown 
had taken courage from the fact that his 
white superintendent was a university- 
trained man. He went to the superintend 
ent with his proposed solutions of schop 
problems. To his dismay there was n 
meeting of minds. With a hint of ae 
contempt, inexplicably dd i 
visiting teacher as “Preacher,” his fe g 
educator remarked casually, “Go p " 
Preacher; don’t go bothering your Ne 
about lunchrooms and such things. 3 4 
Brown withdrew, asking himself 5 i 
stunned sort of way, a edocs 
to bring changes to the hearts a! : 
of ae saeco in positions of authority, 
what is left?” ine 
Other participants likewise 
open discussion some answers 


found in 
as to why 


| 
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they thought and felt as they did. John 
Doe and several other principals having 
difficulty with the administration of the 
recently consolidated elementary and 
high schools began to understand the in- 
security which made them dictatorial 
and autocratic. They had been trained 
very narrowly in vocational agriculture 
at a time when whites traditionally en- 
couraged Negroes to go into only such 
courses; as a consequence when ap- 
pointed to a position that required more 
preparation, they tended to compensate 
for a feeling of inferiority. As the par- 
ticipants looked back over their child- 
hood and youth for the bits of truth 
which helped them understand them- 
selves, they sensed more keenly the prob- 
lems of their pupils and glimpsed possible 
solutions for these problems. To illus- 
trate, when they found themselves defi- 
cient in reading ability, and voluntarily 
used one hour of their leisure each day to 
practice reading, they kept asking, “Can 
we use these same methods, films, and ex- 
ercises with secondary students back 
home?” 


WORKSHOP ACTIVITIES 


The participants of course worked on 
organization plans, schedules, curriculum 
experiences, bus transportation—the 
common problems of the school princi- 
pal. But they chose also some unusual ac- 
tivities. For example, they wrote letters 
to the PTA, teachers, trustees, or news- 
papers in their home communities. They 
said, “It is amazing how little South- 
ern white people know not only of a 
certain class of Negro, but of what the 
Negro public schools are doing. We in- 
tend to use these letters (1) to report to 
the white daily papers in our respective 
communities what Negro teachers are 
doing and thinking, and (2) to keep up 
interest in school over the summer 


months in order that the average attend- 
ance will be higher than in past years.” 

It was in these letters that they most 
Clearly revealed their thinking and feel- 

. For instance, one principal said in an 
open letter to his superintendent: “I have 
a guilty feeling toward the children in 
my town, for I know I was unable to 
give them what they wanted and what 
they needed. I failed them. I failed to 
find solutions to many of their problems. 
But, sir, you too failed.” 

A different relationship between the 
principal and superintendent was implied 
in the following letter: “Mr. Superin- 
tendent, I thank you for pulling my coat 
tails the second time to get me to see 
how important it was for me to go to 
school. I shall be forever grateful to you 
for the interest you have shown in me 
and I hope I can repay you by good 
service in coming years. We are hoping 
you and other superintendents will look 
in on us.” 

As the various letters were read aloud 
before mailing, it was noteworthy how 
the writers were appealing to an enthu- 
siasm and esteem, almost veneration, for 
education which many of their school 
patrons had; though in many cases the 
principals admitted that patrons failed to 
understand the discipline of attendance 
at school, and the perseverance necessary 
to acquire an education. 

Another experience the participants 
considered rewarding was interviews 
within the workshop group. The major 
question in the interviews was, “What 
are you especially proud of having 
achieved in your schools?” In answering 
the question, one principal described 
how his school acquired audio-visual 
aids: 7 

“, .. At Hopewell High School we 
have built up an interest among faculty 
and students in audio-visual aids. . . . I 
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borrowed a projector from the county 
superintendent of education in order that 
the teachers might see and use one. . . . 
Acquainted with the machine, the teach- 
ers and pupils were willing to purchase 
one projector. . . . Now we have three 
slide film strip projectors, a 16 mm. 
movie projector, and about 150 boxes of 
film strips for the slide projectors.” 

Another told of a different kind of 
achievement. “With a student body of 
368 pupils and a staff of 11 teachers in 
this school, we organized and financed a 
band, and taught this group of young 
people band music because they were 
willing to give a whole day picking cot- 
ton to get a down payment on musical 
instruments. .. . Students who rented the 
instruments agreed to meet the monthly 
payments. I promised to teach after 
school hours free. This is the way we 
started a band in our school.” 

A third described how “we made a 
contribution.” The Negro school build- 
ing in his community was too small to 
accommodate the increased population. 
The chairman of the board said, “If the 
Negro community will buy . . . five 
acres, I will persuade the county to grant 
you a larger building.” At least 10 per 
cent of the entire community (white and 
Negro) said the Negroes should not have 
to buy the ground to get the building. 
The chairman of the board said, “It is 
up to you. Stay where you are, or buy 
more ground and get a new building.” 
The principal convinced key men that 
two hundred children crowded in a two- 
room building created an unhealthy and 
dangerous situation. The key men called 
a meeting of patrons and landowners and 
convinced them that if other people 
were willing to spend twenty thousand 
dollars on Negro children, Negroes 
should be willing to spend six hundred 
dollars on their own children, 


Still a fourth described how a citizen 
fulfilled his responsibility to the school. 
... “The water supply in our school was 
not sanitary. The shallow open well with 
an electric pump was located below the 
school building and playgrounds. The 
appeal to the local county superintendent 
resulted in the usual reply, ‘No funds,’ 
We appealed to an influential white man 
who in turn went to the superintendent 
and laid the cards on the table . . . some- 
thing had to be done to safeguard the 
health of the Negro children. The super- 
intendent had to understand that he was 
elected by the people to serve the people 
and these Negro children were to be 
considered regardless. . . . A well was 
bored and drinking fountains were placed 
in convenient places for children.” 

Why the letters and the interviews ex- 
pressed so little bitterness is difficult to 
explain, for they disclosed that much of 
the school equipment and materials had 
been purchased not by public funds but 
from the resources of parents and from 
the proceeds of programs and entertain- 
ments. Perhaps the facts that the schools 
had for so many years received so much 
less and that the schools attended by the 
participants in their childhood and youth 
were so much worse, explain the lack of 
resentment and the amazed gratitude at 
what was being done for the schools. 

Still another workshop enterprise was 
a survey of attitudes of white toward 
Negro teachers and vice versa. At x 
the participants, although college mer 
uates, leaders in their communities, an 
well-equipped to observe with percep- 
tion, were not overly eager to talk oe 
desegregation; indeed, they were appre 
hensive that they might talk too ae 
even about general attitudes of white an i 
colored people, a subject which paid 
paratively recently they would have 
cussed quite freely. 
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Answers regarding the attitude of 
Negro and white teachers reflect consid- 
erable range. For instance, “In the more 
urban areas in my county,” said one, 
“both white and colored teachers think 
that all teachers ought to have equal sal- 
aries according to certification and a 
definite salary scale,” 

Said another, “In some cases the col- 
ored teachers show more prejudice than 
the white.” 

“Recently,” said another, “the white 
teachers have seemed a little cooler to 
Negro teachers. In my opinion, they do 
not believe Negro teachers are capable 
of doing work equal in quality to theirs.” 

A somewhat different view came from 
another quarter. “Recently several white 
teachers visited our school. They said 
they were inspired a great deal and 
thought we too were doing a good job. 
Colored teachers here feel that white 
teachers should be more cooperative. 
The colored teachers feel that, although 
the white teachers will not admit it, 
many of them are as poorly prepared as 
some Negro teachers for their jobs. The 
colored teachers think too that with all 
the working facilities that white teachers 
have, they should do a better job!” 

The participants’ interpretation of at- 
titudes may reflect their respective ex- 
periences with white people. There was 
the Mississippi-born-and-reared minister 
who said, “My experiences with white 
people have been pleasant and rewarding. 
As a boy there were no bitter conflicts. 
In college our religious organizations 
sponsored interracial gatherings on our 
campus. As a young minister, I enjoyed a 
fine fellowship with the young white 
minister of my town—the helping-help- 
ful type. As a chaplain in the army I 
served all races, and after the war, before 
I returned to Mississippi, I was pastor of 
an interracial church.” 


” 


An entirely different attitude may be 
due to this experience reported by an- 
other participant. “When I was fifteen 
years old my people belonged to a 
benevolent society. The white people 
thought it was an organization to make 
the Negroes dissatisfied. They under- 
stood that the society would take care 
of the members until they could get the 
price they asked for their labor. There- 
upon they found the secretary’s home, 
learned who the members were, and 
lashed them.” 

A third interpretation of Negro—white 
relations may have arisen from the fol- 
lowing situation: “The first two years of 
my school life were spent in a one-room 
school. I was taught by an older girl, as 
the teacher was kept busy with the 125 
other children. The school terms were 
four months in those days. After school 
closed, my parents taught me to read and 
write and figure. My parents were bitter 
about the lack of schools in our county.” 

Differences in interpretation of atti- 
tudes reflect not only varied experiences, 
but also variety in the character of the 
towns in which the participants have 
their roots. The following community 
settings as described in the participants’ 
notes are illustrative. 

Setting for Principal A and his school: 
The community is a nonfarming area. 
Ninety-five percent of workers are em- 
ployed out of county. The people are 
very religious, but the churches are led 
by uneducated personnel. Few people 
send children away to school. During 
the period of forty years only five people 
have gone out of the county for study. 
The school board consists of uneducated 
white farmers, who have no interest in 
Negro education as such but who are 
very cooperative towards Negroes other- 
wise. The Superintendent of Education 
says, “Wait,” and talks of outside “pres- 
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sure.” Finally he lines up with the Negro 
who is uninterested in education. 

Setting for Principal B and his school: 
Our one-crop farming system has caused 
the farmers to suffer from seasonal 
changes, insect pests, and high-cost pro- 
duction. Landowners near my school 
and community are changing from cot- 
ton-growing to cattle-raising. Tenant 
farmers are much distressed because they 
are no longer needed on the farms. 

In addition to the activities which have 
been described, the participants engaged 
in various field studies. They visited 
Oakley, the State School for Negro de- 
linquents, in order to study the effect of 
social and cultural background. In a con- 
tribution to human relations they toured 
the local branch of two industries that 
Negroes patronized on a national basis, 
but whose local branches employed no 
Negroes. They studied the living stand- 
ards in Negro middle-class and lower- 
class homes, and built a collection of pic- 
tures showing Negro businesses and the 
Negro standard of living, for part of an 
exhibit on a minority group sent by the 
United States Information Agency to 
twenty-two foreign countries. They or- 
ganized showings of classic and educa- 
tional movies to demonstrate to the 2000 
teachers attending summer school on the 
campus, one way of helping to raise the 
cultural level of their respective com- 
munities. 

EVALUATION OF THE 
WORKSHOP 


After a year had passed, the partici- 
pants were asked, “How much of what 
you planned and dreamed during the 


workshop have you actually accom- 
plished?” In answering, they responded 
mainly in terms of improved physical 
plant and equipment and better in-service 
teacher programs. But the thinking and 
feeling of the workshop participants be- 
came apparent in discussions on the last 
day of the workshop. They felt, first, 
that the workshop helped them face with 
constructive action the fact that the 
middle-class Negro group has had mid- 
dle-class status for an average of ten 
years while the middle-class white group 
has had middle-class status for an average 
of two generations. It helped them face 
in a similar spirit the reality of the cycle 
of poorly prepared Negro teachers teach- 
ing severely handicapped Negro stu- 
dents. 

Second, the participants believed the 
workshop made them know that “in 
order to be a realist, you must believe in 
miracles”—miracles made possible by 
men of indomitable character to whom 
every setback becomes a challenge. And 
third, the workshop gave them the self- 
confidence to meet the cold war which 
might be waged as the Negro became 
better educated and earned the freedom 
and respect he desired. One of the con- 
sultants who had kept in touch with the 
people of the workshop and correctly in- 
terpreted their hopes and aspirations and 
the why of their doing, thinking, and 
feeling summed up his acquaintance with 
the following quotation: “Their simple 
lives take on significance and meaning 
because they see themselves not as pawns 
moved by the hand of fate or a dictator 
but as small pieces set by their own de- 
termination in a magnificent design. 
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B= occupation or profession pro- 
gresses unevenly along its several 
fronts. A major advance into one new 
line of development will be followed by 
a push in another direction. This devel- 
opmental pattern exists in the history of 
nursing. At present a great deal of atten- 
tion is being given to research, both in 
nursing service and in nursing education. 

Is there any way of accounting for 
the emphasis on nursing research at this 
particular time? Although a number of 
factors are involved, two are of partic- 
ular importance: the shortage of nursing 
personnel since the beginning of World 
War II, and the development of nursing 
as a profession. For fifteen years the 
acute shortage of nursing personnel has 
been a serious problem and the nursing 
profession has been faced with the ne- 
cessity of alleviating this shortage. The 
solution that was appropriate during 
wartime is not acceptable on a long- 
range basis. In the process of coping 
with the extreme shortage, the nursing 
profession was catapulted into the syste- 
matic study of nursing service and nurs- 


* Professor Bunge is Executive Officer of the 
Institute of Research and Service in Nursing 
Education, From 1930 to 1940 she was a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the School of Nursing at 
the University of Wisconsin. Later she was 
dean of the Frances Payne Bolton School of 
Nursing, Western Reserve University. 
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ing education, with special emphasis on 
the maximum utilization of nursing per- 
sonnel. Precedent and tradition have 
played a minor role in handling these 
problems, since old answers were not 
adequate. 

Another factor accounting for the 
emphasis on research is that nursing is 
slowly taking on the attributes of a pro- 
fession. One of these attributes is the 
responsibility of enlarging the body of 
knowledge in the field. As a result, nurs- 
ing is beginning not only to apply sys- 
tematic study methods to problems with 
which it is directly confronted, but also 
to take the initiative in identifying the 
types of questions that must be answered 
if nursing is to do long-range planning 
and to assume its full role as one of the 
health professions. 

The reader should not gather from 
the foregoing paragraphs that research in 
nursing is a development of only the last 
fifteen or twenty years, On the contrary, 
one need only read the life of Florence 
Nightingale to realize that the founder of 
modern nursing was an expert in research 
and a recognized statistician. In this 
country too nursing can point with 
pride to reports of studies done in 
former decades. Nursing and Nursing 
Education in the U. S. (1923), Nursing 
Schools Today and Tomorrow (1934), 
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An Activity Analysis of Nursing (1934), 
and Survey of Public Health Nursing 
(1934) are examples. Undoubtedly 
many studies of much smaller scope have 
never been reported to the nursing pub- 
lic. 

Increased awareness of the need for 
systematic study comes at a time when 
nurses are not preparing for this func- 
tion in appreciable numbers. Nor has the 
organization and functioning of the typi- 
cal agency employing nurses stimulated 
and demanded the development of criti- 
cal and analytical thinking by nurse 
practitioners. 


WHAT IS RESEARCH 
IN NURSING? 


Nursing draws from and is built upon 
social and natural sciences. A nursing 
science has not been identified. Research 
in nursing, then, involves the use of 
principles from the social, biological, 
and physical sciences. Research methods 
appropriate for nursing are those used 
by workers in both the natural and the 
social sciences, Many questions in nurs- 
ing lend themselves more readily to the 
techniques of research employed by 
psychologists and sociologists than to 
the precise methods characteristic of the 
natural science field. 


TYPES OF RESEARCH 
IN NURSING 


During the past several years a good 
deal of systematic study has been done 
on the social climate of hospitals and on 
the activities of nursing personnel in 
hospitals. The evaluation of nursing care, 
including patient reaction to care, has 
also received attention. Some research 
has been conducted on the choice of 
nursing as a career, the satisfactions of 
nursing as a career, and the public image 
of the nurse. 


The types of research in nursing that 
are undertaken reflect the background 
and interests of the persons involved. 
Much of the research reported is in the 
field of education for nursing. This pre- 
dominance may be explained by the fact 
that many studies are made by students 
meeting the requirements for master’s or 
doctor’s degrees in universities. Most of 
these students are preparing for positions 
in schools of nursing. 

Comparatively little systematic study 
has been conducted on direct nursing 
care and the problems the practitioner 
meets in hospital, home, school, and 
clinic. Examples of questions on the di- 
rect care of patients that need better 
answers than those now available are le- 
gion: What effect do good nurse-patient 
relationships have on patient welfare? 
Does increasing the amount of nursing 
time provided patients hasten their re- 
covery? Are the principles of aseptic 
technique applied as well as possible in 
nursing care? Concern about the lack of 
research in direct patient care is steadily 
mounting. 

Nursing is experiencing the same 
stages in the development of its research 
program as have other professions. The 
first efforts have been concentrated on 
studying the professional group to learn 
more about who they are and what they 
do. Research of an exploratory nature 
that results in the formulation of hy- 
potheses has also been prominent. Later 
development will undoubtedly show re 
creased emphasis on the study of prob- 
lems in the actual practice of nursing. 


WHO CONDUCTS RESEARCH 
IN NURSING? 


Nursing organizations and others pe 
over the years, initiated and oon 
studies of nursing problems and of heal i 
problems that bear on nursing. At presen! 
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our national professional organizations 
are expanding their research activities. 
For example, the American Nurses’ 
Foundation, established in 1955 by the 
American Nurses’ Association, “plans, 
promotes, guides, and coordinates re- 
search on professional nursing, and im- 
provement of nursing care.” 

Universities too have taken an interest 
and one or two have made a rather large 
contribution. The contribution of stu- 
dents in graduate programs to the syste- 
matic investigation of problems has al- 
ready been mentioned. In some cases 
faculty members or experienced nurses 
brought to the faculties have been the 
principal investigators of research spon- 
sored by universities. In general, how- 
ever, few nurses are employed on uni- 
versity faculties with the understanding 
that a part of their responsibility is to 
pursue research in nursing. In fact very 
few teachers and administrators in nurs- 
ing have been prepared to assume the 
planning and conduct of research. Now 
that there is a growing awareness on the 
part of faculty members and adminis- 
trators of the need for and the impor- 
tance of research, and a growing com- 
petence in research methods, we can 
expect more nurses to engage in it. Re- 
search takes time and money. To release 
faculty members from some of their 
functions as teachers and administrators 
so that they may assume research activi- 
ties aggravates problems in both areas. 
The shortage of nurses for leadership 
positions is acute. Furthermore, univer- 
sities do not look with favor on the 
increased budget that results from ex- 
panding the functions of nurse faculty 
members to include research. 

A recounting of who is conducting 
research in nursing must pay tribute to 
practicing nurses, particularly in hos- 
pitals, who have for years played an 


active part in medical research. Their 
part is often largely confined to collect- 
ing data during the course of their daily 
care of patients. Sometimes, however, 
they serve as one of the team of workers 
who plan and assess the research. Too 
often the vital part that these nurses play 
in the success of the project is not men- 
tioned when the research is reported. 

Government agencies are playing an 
increasingly large part in nursing re- 
search. For example, the U. S. Public 
Health Service, the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, and the military services are all 
actively engaged in research and in stim- 
ulating and coordinating research. Our 
national professional nursing organiza- 
tions are expanding their research ac- 
tivities also, 

FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF 
RESEARCH IN NURSING 

The strides in research in nursing in 
very recent years have been made pos- 
sible by increasing financial support. 
Some of this support has come from 
nurses themselves, For example, mem- 
bers of the American Nurses Association 
underwrote the series of Studies of Nurs- 
ing Functions that was sponsored by 
the organization during the past six 
years. As has been stated, some uni- 
versities are beginning to take an active 
part in research in nursing and are con- 
tributing to the financial support of it. 

Foundations have been a source of 
financial support for research in the 
health fields, including nursing, for 
years. On many occasions Foundations 
have been willing to back a promising 
idea, taking considerable risk in their 
placement of funds. Their liberal policies 
have not required that every step and 
method be spelled out before consider- 
ing financial support. They have been 
willing to gamble, realizing that good 
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hunches in capable hands may result in a 
significant contribution to the field. 
Without willingness to take a risk, a 
promising hunch may never be tested. 

The greatest impetus to research in 
nursing during the past few years has 
come from federal funds earmarked for 
nursing research. These funds are made 
available by the U. S. Public Health 
Service. The first year, 1955-56, $500,000 
was appropriated by the Division of Re- 
search grants and the following year, 
$700,000 was provided for this purpose. 
The impact has been far-reaching in 
nursing and health circles and the 
amount of research under way has in- 
creased tremendously. 


DISSEMINATION OF RESULTS 
OF RESEARCH IN NURSING 


The purpose of research in nursing is 
to improve nursing practice, the care of 
patients. Dissemination of research find- 
ings is imperative if nurse practitioners 
are to have access to them. Nursing is 
developing the same types of outlets as 
have other professions. The nursing as- 
sociations are helping to distribute the 
findings through special booklets and 
pamphlets, and through their regular 
channels. Foundations are giving a hand, 
and some reports are being made avail- 
able by commercial publishing houses. 
Branches of government have also 
played a part in the dissemination of re- 
sults of research in nursing. 

In 1952 the first issue of Nursing Re- 
search was published. Originally under 
the aegis of the Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Nursing, it now is sponsored 
by the National League for Nursing and 
published by the American Journal of 
Nursing Company, Its primary purpose 
is to publish reports of research that are 
not otherwise available. The magazine 
also contains news notes about research 


activities, and makes mention of some 
research in nursing and allied fields that 
is reported elsewhere. 

Every professional field faces the prob- 
lem of reducing the span of time be- 
tween the uncovering of new knowledge 
and its use by members of the profession 
in improving practice. The first require- 
ment is to place the results of research 
before the professional group. Adequate 
dissemination of the results of research is 
an essential step toward the improve- 
ment of practice through the uncovering 
of new knowledge. y 


PREPARING NURSES FOR 
PARTICIPATION IN RESEARCH 


All professional nurses are concerned 
with research on a consumer level. The 
consumer must be in a position to eval- 
uate research in his field, or to know 
how to obtain the technical assistance he 
needs in evaluating it. We shall not im- 
prove nursing practice through research 
unless those in nursing practice make it 
their responsibility to assess the research 
being done and to use the findings. 

A sizeable number of nurses are in de- 
mand to serve as participants on research 
teams, but without responsibility for de- 
signing and taking leadership in con- 
ducting research. These nurses need $ 
know enough about research to He 
productively under the guidance of the 
research team leader. 

Some nurses will wish to prepare 
themselves as directors of a research 
team, taking the initiative in designing 
and conducting research. This type of 
responsibility demands- grounding in A 
nursing field, in the basic sciences, in r 
search methods, and in statistics. A nurse 
who goes about preparing herself as ‘ 
research worker has “majored” in nuts 
ing and not in psychology, for example. 
She must know enough about the basic 
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sciences and research methods and statis- 
tics, however, to use the talents of per- 
sons in these special fields advantageously, 

Two additional roles in research that 
are played by nurses should be men- 
tioned here. A sizeable group of nurses 
teaching in graduate programs carry re- 
sponsibility for advising students on the 
preparation of master’s theses and doc- 
tor’s projects. To be effective in this field 
requires some skill in research. 

Also, administrators in agencies and 
hospitals giving nursing care are con- 
tigually faced with the necessity and 
desire to define and systematically study 
nursing problems. Frequently no mem- 
ber of the staff is equipped to take 
leadership in identifying and defining 
problems needing study and in com- 
mandeering the necessary facilities to 
embark upon the study. An administrator 
who feels some security in research can 
make a real contribution to her agency. 

Preparation for research does not be- 
gin at the doctoral level. All of nursing 
education should provide some exercise 
leading to increased facility in problem- 
solving methods. 

A word must be said about the in- 
creased financial aid available to grad- 
uate students who wish to prepare in the 
field of research in nursing. Not only 
have general scholarship funds been in- 
creased in the past few years, but grants 
specifically earmarked for students pre- 
paring for research are now available 
through the U. S. Public Health Service. 
This financial assistance has provided a 
stimulus to qualified nurses who could 
not otherwise afford to leave positions 
for a period of study. 


THE INSTITUTE OF RESEARCH 
AND SERVICE 


The obligation of a university, espe- 
cially its graduate school, to further re- 


search is undisputed, Teachers College, 
Columbia, has the largest number in the 
country of students in nursing registered 
for doctoral programs. It is natural then 
that the faculty of the Division of Nurs- 
ing Education should elect to develop 
the research component of the programs. 

The Institute of Research and Service 
in Nursing Education was inaugurated 
in 1953 on a five-year experimental basis. 
It is the only Institute of its kind in the 
country. Funds for the period to ensure 
a core staff to inaugurate, steer, and ad- 
minister the Institute program were 
granted by the Rockefeller Foundation. 
The total grant was $100,000. The Insti- 
tute’s purposes are to conduct research, 
to give field service in relation to re- 
search under way in the Institute, to dis- 
seminate the results of research done in 
the Institute, and to assist in the prepara- 
tion of research workers in nursing. 

All research conducted by the Insti- 
tute must be supported by funds secured 
for the purpose. Currently it is conduct- 
ing several projects. One project deals 
with how the training and experience of 
corpsmen in the military services can be 
evaluated and built upon by civilian 
schools of nursing. Another aims to 
identify behaviors shown by nursing 
service administrators, supervisors, and 
head nurses that are especially effective 
or ineffective in accomplishing their 
jobs. Still another project deals with the 
identification of stress situations in pre- 
service educational programs in nursing 
and among employed graduate nurses. 

At present the staff consists of both 
full-time and part-time persons actively 
engaged in Institute projects. Consult- 
ants are called upon from time to time. 
The number of persons involved fluc- 
tuates as projects vary in their demands. 
This year two interns are working 
closely with the staff in Institute projects. 
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These projects are the “live” material 
for the class on research methods offered 
by the Division for doctoral candidates 
in nursing who are concentrating on 
preparation for research. 

The increasing interest in research of 
the students who are registered in the 
Nursing Division on a doctoral level 
gives the faculty reason to believe the 
expansion of the emphasis on research is 
timely, The increasing number of re- 
quests made to the College from all 
parts of the country for nurses with re- 
search competence make the faculty 
aware of their tremendous responsibility 
to prepare as soundly as possible as many 
students as can be accommodated—and 
as quickly as possible. 


SUMMARY 


Research in nursing in the United 
States is receiving increasing attention 
and impetus. The methods used in the 
study of nursing problems are character- 
istic of both the natural and the social 
sciences upon which nursing is based. 

Although various types of nursing 
research have been engaged in, partic- 


ular attention has been paid to the study 
of nurses as a group: who they are, why 
they entered the nursing field, what they 
do, and how they feel about nursing. It 
is probable that in the future more atten- 
tion will be given to the study of direct 
nursing care, including the everyday 
problems in nursing practice. 

Universities, nursing organizations, 
Foundations, and government agencies 
are sponsoring research, supporting it 
financially, and disseminating the find- 
ings. 

With the accelerated research activity, 
nurses with research skills are in increas- 
ingly great demand. Universities have a 
particular opportunity and responsibility 
to prepare research workers. 

Founded in 1953, the Institute of Re- 
search and Service in Nursing Education 
of Teachers College is playing a role in 
preparing nurses as consumers and active 
Participants in research. Through the 
projects conducted by the Institute, stu- 
dents have an opportunity to keep in 
close touch with research in progress, 
and to receive experience in the research 
methods being used. 


—_— 


Literature as an Aid to Social 
Development’ 


NICK AARON FORD 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, MORGAN STATE COLLEGE, BALTIMORE 


P HIs essay on “Literature and Sci- 
ence” Matthew Arnold enumerates 
the powers that distinguish man from 
animal as “the power of conduct, the 
power of intellect and knowledge, the 
power of beauty, and the power of social 
life and manners.” When we have met 
and adjusted the claims of them all, he 
says, we shall be in a fair way of getting 
soberness and righteousness, with wis- 
dom. 

It is Arnold’s contention that literature 


makes a greater contribution to the per- 
’ 


fection of all of these powers than any 
other discipline in the school curriculum. 
While we recognize the sweeping impli- 
cations of this position, it is appropriate 
for us here to explore in some detail the 
possible implications of only one of the 
powers he enumerates—the power of 
social life and manners—so far as it con- 
cerns the teacher of English in a world 
grown too small for the survival of hu- 
man beings with animal ways. 

If, from birth, a child were denied all 
human contact he would grow up to be 
an animal—nothing more. The results of 
milleniums of human progress achieved 

* An address delivered at the annual meeting 
of NCTE, St. Louis, Mo., November 22, 1956. 

Dr. Ford has contributed articles to The New 
England Quarterly, Journal of Higher Educa- 


tion, College English, and other periodicals, and 
is the author of several books. 
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by man in his struggle from animalism to 
humanity are not passed from parent to 
offspring by biological inheritance. Na- 
ture decrees that each generation pay 
for its endowment of human qualities by 
the tedious process of teaching and learn- 
ing. The teacher, therefore, is charged 
with the responsibility of aiding the so- 
cial development of children and adults 
by whatever means are most effective. 
Teachers of English and of the social 
studies are peculiarly well equipped. I 
shall confine my observations to the 
teacher of English. 

What is the major objective for social 
development that teachers of literature 
should expect to accomplish? 

When we examine the nature of social 
life we find that it consists of attitudes 
toward and relationships with people— 
people in varied activities at home, at 
school, at play, at work. The over-all ob- 
jective is the development of attitudes 
that permit the child and the adult to 
maintain relationships that are fair, hon- 
est, just, and magnanimous. Such rela- 
tionships are possible for all normal indi- 
viduals. That so many never fully 
achieve them is one of the most serious 
indictments that can be made against 
some homes and schools in a culture that 
is generally regarded as the most enlight- 
ened in human history. 
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Although the child’s first encounter 
with social concepts is at home, home is 
not necessarily the most potent influence 
in the development of these concepts. 
Especially is this true when society is 
undergoing great stresses and strains as 
is the case at present. When social taboos 
are being challenged by new interpreta- 
tions of law and simple justice, the home 
often lags behind, clinging to outworn 
traditions and prejudices nourished in 
an atmosphere of ignorance and fear, 
seeking to “attempt the Future’s portal 
with the Past’s blood-rusted key.” In 
such times, if a child is to be saved from 
the agony of uncertainty and utter con- 
fusion, the teacher of English may well 
come to the rescue. He can offer, 
through literature, new insights and new 
visions of which the narrow horizons 
of many homes have never offered the 
faintest glimpse. He can lead the student, 
through literary experiences, to recog- 
nize that his family, his community, or 
his little group of friends is only one of 
a vast multitude of such groups; and 
that, consequently, the ideals and social 
concepts he has uncritically accepted 
must be measured against those of other 
homes, other communities, other social 
groups before their values can be rightly 
assessed. This the teacher can do 
through the vicarious experiences of lit- 
erature, 

Rosenblatt suggests that through lit- 
erature the adolescent is provided with a 
broader perspective from which to view 
his own struggle to conform to a domi- 
nant social pattern. He must live within 
the framework of his own culture, she 
admits, but his vicarious experiences 
through literature can free him from the 
blind and unthinking adherence to its 
images of success, “Moreover, he can be 
liberated from submission to excessively 
narrow standards that may be imposed 


by the limited environment in which he 
finds himself. One of the most interest- 
ing things about our society is its hetero- 
geneity, the number of cultural sub- 
patterns that exist side by side. If the 
youth is brought up in some limited 
geographic or social setting, or if he is 
aware only of the most generally ac- 
cepted standards, he may be equally in 
danger of too narrow a view of what is 
socially approved. Adolescents often 
need to be liberated from these exces- 
sively narrow ideas,” 1 

There are many significant goals for 
social development toward which a vital 
program of literature should aspire. Five, 
particularly, call for consideration. i 

Satisfactory membership in the family 
circle is one goal that deserves a high 
place in the hierarchy of social desider- 
ata. There is no problem more trouble- 
some to children or adults in a rapidly 
changing society than the proper rela- 
tions of parents to children, children to 
parents, and husband and wife to each 
other. How much freedom should chil- 
dren expect? How far can children disa- 
gree with their parents and still bea 
factory members of the family circle? 
To what extent must children obey 
tyrannical and unreasonable parents? 
What are the responsibilities of marriage 
and parenthood? These and a host of 
similar questions leap into awareness as 
we survey this goal. ; : 

Although we cannot here list specific 
approaches to all these aspects of me 
factory family membership, it ie 
helpful to name such selections as pe 
speare’s King Lear, Ibsens A Do 
House, Austen's Pride and Prejudice, 
Butler's The Way of All Flesh, Mere- 
dith’s The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, 
and Balzac’s Pere Goriot. This is not to 


1 Louise Rosenblatt, Literature as Explor 
(D. Appleton-Century Company, 1938), P- 
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suggest that the answers to the foregoing 
questions are explicit in these volumes; 
but it does suggest that enough issues are 
presented, from many points of view, to 
guide the questioners to more broadly 
based answers. 

A second goal is loyalty to worthy 
ideals. In the midst of much cynicism 
and materialism many youths today are 
in grave danger of losing too soon the. 
glory and the freshness of “the dream.” 
Too often they do not know the satis- 
faction that comes from looking beyond 
the narrow walls of present circum- 
stances to the boundless horizons of an 
ideal. Once they participate wholeheart- 
edly in Sir Galahad’s quest for the Holy 
Grail, “as down dark tides the glory 
slides, and star-like mingles with the 
stars,” they will never again be intimi- 
dated by the drab details of a prosaic 
world where men “grow pale, spectre- 
thin, and die.” The awe-inspiring spec- 
tacle of Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
of Oedipus plucking out his own eyes, of 
Joan of Arc being burned at the stake, 
or the simple devotion of Evangeline 
seeking her lost lover every hour for 
twenty years, of Florence Nightingale 
literally giving her life to the sick and 
the wounded in hospitals and on battle- 
fields, of Albert Schweitzer devoting his 
life to the dire health needs of the jungle 
tribes of Africa—these visions of loyalty 
to an ideal can do much to counteract 
the anti-social tendencies of selfishness 
and pride. 

The third goal for social development 
to which a vital program in literature 
should aspire is the evaluation of individ- 
uals on the basis of personal merit rather 
than stereotyped conceptions. Literature 
is full of stereotypes that can do great 
harm to minorities of all kinds—racial, 
religious, political, economic. It is the 
teacher’s duty to help young people to 


detect these stereotypes and to analyze 
them in the light of individual experi- 
ences, and in so doing, protect young 
minds from the tyranny of irresponsi- 
ble writers who are willing by a glib 
phrase or a comic characterization to de- 
grade a whole race, or sect, or social 
group. 

Walter Lippman says in Public Opin- 
ion, that too often we do not first see 
and then define; we define first and then 
see. We pick out what our culture has 
already defined for us, and we perceive 
it in the stereotyped terms of that cul- 
ture. 

Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary 
defines stereotype as “anything undis- 
tinguished by individual marks, as if pro- 
duced from a cast of type metal.” To 
point the dictionary definition to litera- 
ture specifically, a stereotype is a fic- 
tional character who has been endowed 
with traits, mannerisms, or patterns of 
conduct supposed to characterize an en- 
tire class, sect, or race, but which in 
reality represent prejudiced generaliza- 
tions handed down from generation to 
generation. For instance, in the person 
of Shylock, Shakespeare stereotyped the 
Jew as a heartless money lover who 
places the value of a dollar far above 
human suffering or life itself. Even to- 
day, after a lapse of more than three 
centuries of constructive philanthropy 
by numerous «Jewish financiers, the 
Shakespearean stereotype persists. 

From the beginning, much American 
literature has portrayed Negro life 
within the framework of a few well-de- 
fined stereotypes—the contented slave, 
the happy-go-lucky roustabout, the 
laughing clown, the superstitious dupe, 
the lover of outlandish clothes with var- - 
ied colors, and many others. You know 
them well. 

H. A. Overstreet, the distinguished 
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philosopher long identified with New 
York’s City College, and author of The 
Mature Mind, made the following com- 
ment in an article published in The Sat- 
urday Review of Literature: 


The time is more than ripe for fiction 
writers to examine the whole program of 
image-making. . . . By the turn of a phrase, 
or by a simple description of a Negro char- 
acter, they can sharpen the racial conflict or 
lessen it. They have in large measure been 
responsible for many of the false and mis- 
leading images of the Negro that persist in 
the white man’s mind, For the most part, 
they have used him either as material for 
the white man’s entertainment or as evi- 
dence to prove the white man’s superiority. 


Of course, I am not advocating that 
books which stereotype minorities not 
be read, but I am suggesting that for the 
sake of the wholesome social develop- 
ment of children and adults in a demo- 
cratic society somebody must be pre- 
pared and willing to point out the true 
from the false, the genuine from the 
spurious. I know of no professional 
group in America better equipped by 
training and perspective to accept such 
a responsibility than the teachers of 
English. Their recommendation of such 
biographical works as The Americaniza- 
tion of Edward Bok, The A utobiography 
of Andrew Carnegie, The Life and 
Times of Frederick Douglass, and 
Booker T. Washington’s Up From 
Slavery could do much to counteract 
unfavorable stereotypes of minority 
groups. 

A fourth goal for social development 
could be the willingness to substitute 
sympathetic understanding of human 
action for blind judgment. The tend- 
ency to characterize all action as either 


2H. A. Overstreet, “Images and the Negro,” 
etd Review of Literature, August 26, 1944, 
P- 


good or bad is a sign of social imma- 
turity. The comic book and the West- 
ern serial have done much to popularize 
extremes in vice and virtue. The de- 
votees of these media of entertainment 
heap praise or blame on the hero or the 
villian with no effort to evaluate degrees 
of guilt, power of motivation, intent of 
the actor, or the pressures of environ- 
mental conditions. A balanced literary 
program for the development of social 
values will seek to reverse this trend. It 
will encourage students to defer judg- 
ment until some of the deeper sources of 
motivation or the special circumstances 
surrounding an action are understood. 
It will discourage the judging of Othel- 
lo’s actions by American standards, or 
the deeds of Hawthorne’s characters by 
the rules of twentieth century conduct. 
It will insist that understanding is more 
important than judging, and that under- 
standing must always precede an act of 
judgment. It will present Crime and 
Punishment, An American Tragedy, 
Knock on Any Door, and Native Son 
as sympathetic studies in the social and 
economic pressures of our culture rather 
than as horrible examples of unprovoked 
murder. 

Finally, the recognition of world 
brotherhood as a desirable goal is only a 
short step for those who accept the 
theory of sympathetic understanding. 
The old adage “To understand all is to 
forgive all” is not an idle comment. Wil- 
liam Hazlitt, the English critic and essay- 
ist, suggests that the more we know 0 
what another person is undergoing, the 
more we sympathize. The same pee 
that enables a person to project himse 
into the future and anticipate events 
which do not yet exist, he opie 
also enables him to enter into the feel- 
ings of others. This ability to identify 
oneself with the problems and sufferings 
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of others is the beginning of brother- 
hood. 

The charter of the International As- 
sociation of Writers (P.E.N.) has recog- 
nized this goal in the pledge of its mem- 
bers to “use what influence they have in 
favor of good understanding and mu- 
tual respect between nations . . . to do 
their utmost to dispel race, class, and 
national hatreds and to champion the 
ideal of one humanity living in peace in 
one world.” 

In What Is Art? Tolstoi says, “The 
task for art to accomplish is to make 
that feeling of brotherhood and love of 
one’s neighbor, now attained only by the 
best members of society, the custom- 
ary feeling and the instinct of all men.” 
With this sentiment Walt Whitman 
agrees, for he declares, “Literature is 
big only in one way—when used as an 
aid in the growth of the humanities—a 
furthering of the cause of the masses— 
a means whereby men may be revealed 
as brothers.” 


Now, I am aware that the values in 
literature which I have outlined are only 


inherent and may never be realized, un- 
less we who teach are ourselves dedi- 
cated to their realization. We cannot 
truly advocate that which we do not be- 
lieve. If we are not satisfactory mem- 
bers of a family circle; if in our hearts 
we do not know that to live trium- 
phantly is to keep alive the dream, to 
nourish the vision that looks beyond; if 
our minds are not yet free from racial or 
religious stereotypes; if we are not will- 
ing to substitute sympathetic under- 
standing for blind judgment; if we dare 
not defy the narrow prejudices of our 
community or region to embrace the 
concept of universal brotherhood; then, 
I am afraid, these goals I have suggested 
will remain forever but broken glimpses 
of what might have been. I earnestly 
hope that every one of you may have 
the desire and the courage to become 
true adventurers in the realm of human 
relations, and, like Ulysses, resolve that 
“some work of noble note may yet be 
done,” that “’Tis not too late to seek a 
newer world,” and that, at least, you 
will “push off . . . strong in will to strive, 
to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 


The Genesis of Guidance-Personnel Work* 


RUTH BARRY and BEVERLY WOLF 


p | MHE PERIOD from 1890 to 1918 was 
one of turbulence and transition. 


During those years there were tremen- 
dous changes in ways of life, in economic 
and social patterns, in business and in- 
dustrial procedures and methods. These 
rapid changes created many new needs 
in various areas of life, but notably in 
education and in the range of school re- 
sponsibilities. The guidance-personnel 
movement came into formalized being 
as a partial answer to some of the most 
pressing needs both in education and in 
society as a whole. 

In many ways, the years since World 
War II resemble the thirty years preced- 
ing World War I. Vast technological 
changes, social upheaval, and increasing 
scientific knowledge have all contrib- 
uted to make the present era equally 
tumultuous and challenging. Many of 
the needs and problems in education to- 
day virtually duplicate those which were 
important in the early decades of the 
century. Many of the same needs for 
guidance and personnel work are still 
urgent today, while new needs have 
combined with the old to expand guid- 
ance-personnel responsibilities. Because 


*A chapter from Modern Issues in Guid- 
ance-Personnel Work, a book soon to be pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia. The authors are co-editors 
with Dr. Esther Lloyd-Jones of the Series in 
Guidance and Student Personnel Administra- 
tion, which is also published by the Bureau of 
Publications, 


of the strong similarities between the 
needs and problems of 1900 and of the 
present day, a discussion of the modern 
issues in guidance-personnel work neces- 
sitates a consideration of the background 
that gave rise to guidance-personnel en- 
deavors and of the beginnings of that 
unique movement in education. 


THE BACKGROUND 


At the turn of the century, several 
elements combined to facilitate the be- 
ginning of the guidance—personnel move- 
ment. There was a clear need for the 
work advocated by the innovators; there 
was a climate of opinion that made the 
work acceptable to large numbers of 
people; there were means for implement- 
ing the work; and finally there was a 
place in which the experiment could be 
conducted. These elements merged to 
promote wide and rapid acceptance of 
the guidance-personnel idea. 

The schools and colleges provided a 
suitable and willing locale in which guid- 
ance-personnel work could be put into 
operation. Methodology grew through 
improvisation and through contributions 
from other fields. Locale and method- 
ology of guidance-personnel work have 
received attention from many writers 1n 
this field. The broad need for the work 
and the factors favoring its introduction 
have not, however, been sufficiently ana- 
lyzed to permit the development of an 
adequate perspective on current educa- 
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tional and societal needs and problems. 
Without such perspective, one cannot 
view guidance-personnel work as a 
whole or its relationships to education 
and to the larger society. This perspec- 
tive grows out of an examination of the 
need for guidance-personnel work and 
the climate receptive to it at the turn of 
the century. 

The Need for Guidance-Personnel 
Work. Although the process began ear- 
lier and has continued up to the present, 
remarkably rapid industrialization oc- 
curred in this country between 1890 and 
1918. A predominantly agrarian society 
changed to an urban and technological 
one. With industrialization came new 
kinds of work and new specialties, As 
machines took over the work that hand 
craftsmen had formerly done, men had 
to take on the jobs of operating and re- 
Pairing the machines and of developing 
and inventing better ones. These new 
areas of work created demands for cor- 
respondingly novel training. Such de- 
mands placed new responsibilities upon 
the schools, and courses in manual train- 
ing, vocational education, business skills, 
and domestic science found a place in 
school curricula. But additions to school 
curricula did not determine who should 
take the new courses or help students to 
plan their futures in a rapidly changing 
world. 

As factories grew and businesses multi- 
plied, ever-increasing numbers of people 
sought employment in the cities, and 
American society changed from a rural 
to an urban one. In the cities, family 
groups tended to become smaller and 
less self-sufficient. Many women as well 
as men worked outside the home; chil- 
dren, once economic assets, became lia- 
bilities. Working parents and parents un- 
familiar with city life could not offer 
their children all the help and advice 


that they needed. As a consequence, the 
schools to assume more respon- 
sibility for the child in all areas of his 
life rather than solely in the intellectual. 

People who came to the United States 
in the waves of immigration between 
1890 and 1920 also tended to settle in the 
cities. In the larger cities, settlement 
houses helped children from other coun- 
tries to learn a new language, to under- 
stand new mores, to learn skills, and to 
obtain healthful recreation. Their activi- 
ties, however, could not reach all who 
needed such help and the schools began 
gradually to assume many of the settle- 
ment-house functions. Here was still 
another area in which guidance-person- 
nel people were needed to develop school 
programs designed to promote personal 
and social learnings. 

As industrialization and urbanization 
increased, more women began to work 
outside the home. They also began to 
play a political role and campaigned for 
such diverse things as the right to vote, 
equal rights with men in social and 
economic affairs, equal educational op- 
portunities, temperance, and birth con- 
trol. This period witnessed an upswing 
in the number of girls who went on to 
secondary school—and even to college 
—as well as the addition to the second- 
ary school curriculum of such new 
courses as typing, stenography, and do- 
mestic science. The increasing number 
of girls in schools as well as the prob- 
lems that arose from helping them to 
plan their educational futures made edu- 
cators recognize the need for people who 
could work with these newcomers and, 
as one educator put it, assume respon- 
sibility for “strengthening and refining 
the social manifestations of the adoles- 
cent girl.”* 


1Romiett Stevens, “The Advisor of Girls in 
High School,” Teachers College Record, 20:302, 


September 1919. 
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As a result of industrialization and the 
growing importance of scientific and 
technical skills, education became more 
popular during this period. Rather than 
a privilege for the few, it became a ne- 
cessity for all. Enrollments then rose 
rapidly even as they are doing today— 
in fact, high school enrollment has dou- 
bled every ten years since 1890. With 
rising enrollments came greater hetero- 
geneity of students. Whereas the classi- 
cal curriculum had been deemed suit- 
able for a majority of the students before 
the turn of the century, it became in- 
creasingly evident that that same curric- 
ulum was unsuitable for many of the 
students who flocked to the schools in 
the early decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury. These new students hastened the 
development of more varied school cur- 
ricula. Heterogeneity of students also 
created new guidance problems for edu- 
cators in the areas of educational and 
vocational planning, sectioning, remedial 
work, discipline, and others, It is not 
Surprising that educators and laymen 
looked to guidance for a panacea. 

Collegiate educators felt many of the 
same pressures that were affecting their 
counterparts in elementary and second- 
ary schools. College curricula too were 
expanding and new courses in the physi- 
cal and biological sciences as well as 
whole new departments in sociology, 
psychology, anthropology, and business 
management were created in many insti- 
tutions. At the same time, numerous in- 
stitutions of higher education either 
introduced or expanded a system per- 
mitting students free choice of their 
courses. The elective system, which de- 
veloped as a reaction against the rigidly 
prescribed curriculum that had preceded 
it, greatly complicated the problems of 
course selection and program planning 
for college students, In colleges and uni- 


versities that were still under the influ- 
ence of German intellectualism, the need 
for personnel workers to help with stu- 
dent problems became apparent. 

Americans have always been interested 
in the utility of whatever they do, and 
a college education was no exception to 
this rule. There was a growing feeling 
during this period that a college educa- 
tion ought to be useful, that a student 
upon graduation should be ready to do 
something. When William James formu- 
lated his philosophy of pragmatism, he 
seemed to supply a rationale for the 
common American assumption that the 
test of an idea is its practicality—if it 
works, it’s valid and has value. This pop- 
ular notion not only required collegiate 
educators to explain the need for and 
the value of a college education, but also 
brought them face to face with their stu- 
dents’ vocational and placement prob- 
lems. 

College educators found themselves 
answering many charges and criticisms 
about aspects of higher education other 
than its value and practicality. In his 
Annual Report for 1911, the Commis- 
sioner of Education commented on the 
ferocity of the arguments about the pur- 
poses of higher education, and remarked 
that both laymen and professionals were 
battling with “varying degrees of knowl- 
edge, prejudice, passion and dogmatism. 
The colleges were accused of “ineffec- 
tiveness, traditionalism, wastefulness, 
snobbery, irreverence and agnosticism, 
and the unfitting of men for really useful 
lives.” ? Implied in many of these accusa- 
tions was a concern about the growing 
secularism in colleges and universities. 
Intellectualism had tended to crowd out 


2 Report of the Commissioner of hae: 


the Year Ended June 30, 1911, Vol. 
Ciashingrom D. C., Government Printing 
Office, 1912), p. 37- 
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the earlier emphasis upon the develop- 
ment of the moral and spiritual values 


of college students. Hence as personnel 
workers became a part of the college 
scene they assumed responsibility for 
helping students with their spiritual life. 

Important too in creating the need for 
guidance and personnel work in the 
schools and colleges were the changing 
ideas and theories about education and 
what it should do for students. G. Stan- 
ley Hall helped to shift the interest of 
educators away from subject matter and 
toward the student when he advocated 
a student-centered curriculum that would 
focus upon the needs and interests of the 
students. New developments in testing 
and the study of individual differences 
reinforced this focus upon students as 
individuals who differed radically from 
one another. John Dewey, although 
agreeing with the importance given to 
the individual learner, deplored the theo- 
ries that placed the student and the sub- 
ject matter in opposition. He attempted 
to reconcile the old and the new and to 
stress the social responsibilities of the 
school. He viewed the school as an “em- 
bryonic social community” in which stu- 
dents could practice the social skills that 
they would require in later life. Other 
educators, attempting to translate these 
theories from words into practice, in- 
creasingly looked to early guidance and 
personnel workers for implementation of 
these new ideas. 

Industrialization, specialization, urban- 
ization, the changing role of women, the 
growing need for education, rising en- 
rollments, expanding curricula, rising 
secularism, the desire for a useful educa- 
tion, and new educational theories are 
some of the changes and developments 
that created or intensified the need for 
guidance-personnel work. Despite these 
changes and developments, the response 


to the needs arising from them might not 
have amounted to a guidance-personnel 
movement if opinion had not been re- 
ceptive to it and an intellectual atmos- 
phere fostering revolutionary concepts 
in education had not existed. 

Receptiveness to Guidance-Personnel 
Work. There was in the United States 
during the nineteenth century, a rising 
tide of humanitarianism. This sentiment 
stemmed in part from the Judeo-Chris- 
tian ethic stressing the importance of 
each individual human being before ' 
God, in part from the ideas of the Age 
of Enlightenment in Europe emphasiz- 
ing the worth and dignity of every in- 
dividual, and perhaps in part from the 
conditions of early pioneer days in this 
country, when every individual assumed 
added importance because the popula- 
tion was so small. Whatever the source, 
this humanitarian concern for others ex- 
pressed itself in many ways: small-scale 
village or town charitable organizations; 
amelioration of the condition of the 
slaves and finally their emancipation; re- 
form movements of all kinds; large-scale 
philanthropy in the form of gifts to es- 
tablish libraries, zoos, playgrounds, and 
educational institutions; the settlement- 
house movement designed to help the 
immigrant and the underprivileged; and 
many other efforts, all related to the 
desire to improve the lot of the less 
fortunate. This humanitarian spirit was 
reflected in the efforts of Clifford Beers 
and Adolf Meyer to foster the study of 
mental hygiene and to improve the care 
of the mentally ill. The ideas of guid- 
ance-personnel work were part of this 
humanitarianism—a focus upon the indi- 
vidual and a design to enable every stu- 
dent to derive the greatest benefit from 
his education. 

The shifting of the frontier also 
helped to create a readiness for guidance- 
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personnel work. By 1900 the physical 
frontiers of this country were techni- 
cally closed. There were no new areas of 
of land to be explored, and although 
there were still lands to be settled, the 
emphasis in American life and thought 
had shifted from exploration and pio- 
neering to consolidation and develop- 
ment. This shift was accompanied by a 
subtler one in the qualities and training 
that men and women needed to carry on 
the new kind of life. Physical prowess 
and the abilities that characterized the 
successful pioneers became less impor- 
tant, while intellectual abilities and edu- 
cational training gained in importance. 
In a sense, the physical geographical 
frontier was replaced by an intellectual 
one. This shift accentuated the necessity 
and furnished impetus for many educa- 
tional developments—among them the 
guidance-personnel movement, 

Modifications and growth along the 
intellectual frontier also prepared edu- 
cators and laymen for new directions in 
educational thinking. Three new aca- 
demic disciplines—anthropology, sociol- 
ogy, and psychology—concentrated at- 
tention upon man in his relationships 
with his fellow men, with the larger so- 
ciety, and with himself. Concepts from 
these areas began to influence educa- 
tional theory and practice. New psycho- 
logical theories, for example, were basic 
to the educational ideas of G. Stanley 
Hall, and sociological thinking found its 
Way into education through the work of 
John Dewey. More influential, however, 
than any individual theory was the focus 
of these new studies upon man and his 
relationships—a focus re-emphasizing 
and strengthening the growing recogni- 
tion of the importance of each individual 
and his educational development. 

Since the end of the Civil War, an- 
other concept had slowly been contrib- 


uting to the changing view of students 
and their education. The idea of democ- 
racy as we think of it today developed 
slowly and really gained prominence after 
1900. The numbers and new type of im- 
migrants directed the attention of many 
educators to the importance of helpi 
these newcomers to understand the dem- 
ocratic process and the American way 
of life. Immigrant parents looked to the 
schools to provide their children with 
the information and help that they 
themselves could not give. Many Ameri- 
cans also began to feel that all children 
needed to learn about their country, its 
ideals and its values. The approach of 
World War I and the surge of patriot- 
ism that accompanied it intensified this 
concentration upon democracy and its 
values. When the guidance-personnel 
movement, with its emphasis upon the 
individual and his role in the democratic 
process, began to gain momentum it 
found ready acceptance from those edu- 
cators who recognized citizenship and 
democratic training as part of the edu- 
cational function. 

Humanitarianism, the growth of the 
intellectual frontier, new subject-matter 
fields stressing man and his relationships, 
and the concept of democracy—all con- 
tributed to and were a part of the pre- 
vailing attitude at the turn of the cen- 
tury. All helped to prepare the way for 
the formal development of guidance- 
personnel work. Some of these concepts 
(humanitarianism and democracy, for 
example) formed part of the direct 
background for many of the guidance- 
personnel ideas, while others merely pre- 
pared the way and created a readiness 
for the work as it developed. 

In answer to the changes and the a 
sulting needs of the period, the Bee 
ance—personnel movement came into s 
malized being. Needless to say, the wo 
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did not begin all at once. Elements of 
personnel work were already in exist- 
ence in some colleges and universities 
and some educators had begun facets of 
the work in secondary schools. Never- 
theless, more than isolated endeavors are 
necessary to start a new educational 
movement and it was during the years 
between 1900 and 1918 that guidance- 
personnel work began to assume the 
proportions of a major educational de- 
velopment. 


THE BEGINNINGS 


Guidance-personnel work began with 
the activities of some interested educa- 
tors in widely separated schools and col- 
leges throughout the country. These 
people, working apart from one another, 
developed programs that were individ- 
ualistic and suitable primarily to a par- 
ticular institution and educational level. 
These programs usually reflected the 
most pressing needs of the students in a 
particular institution or community. 
Since the problems of college students 
tended to be similar in many institutions, 
college personnel programs also tended 
to resemble one another more than they 
resembled high school guidance pro- 
grams. Hence, in the early days guidance 
and personnel work tended to be separate 
and discrete and, therefore, the begin- 
nings of guidance-personnel work must 
be viewed in that light. 

College Personnel Work. Formal 
college personnel work really began 
with the work of the early deans of 
women and probably dates back to the 
first coeducational institutions. Social 
conventions and the adverse public reac- 
tion to the idea of coeducation required 
these colleges to provide not only hous- 
ing for women students, but also social 
supervision and chaperonage. The 
women who took on these duties had 


various titles and equally varied duties, 
but by 1910 the title of dean of women 
was gaining in popularity and certain 
functions had come to be the particular 
responsibility of these women. These re- 
sponsibilities included health, housing, 
personal and academic advising, student 
recommendations, communication with 
parents, student self-help, social activi- 
ties, and discipline. In some institutions, 
the deans also acted as vocational coun- 
selors and placement officers for women 
students. The stress given to a particular 
duty depended upon the need for that 
work in the particular institution and 
upon the predilection of the dean her- 
self. Although diversity characterized 
the personnel programs established by 
the early deans of women, by 1918 these 
women were rapidly becoming neces- 
sary college personnel officers and their 
programs had assumed the broad general 
lines and responsibilities that were to be 
typical of college personnel work in 
later years. 

Deans of men arrived on the college 
scene somewhat later than deans of 
women, but by 1900 Harvard College, 
the University of Illinois, and the Uni- 
versity of Oregon had deans of men in 
fact, if not in title. Criticism of the col- 
leges, rising enrollments, secularism, the 
elective system—all contributed to the 
development of the office. College presi- 
dents, pressed for time and harassed by 
the growing complexities of college ad- 
ministration, turned over some of their 
responsibilities for disciplining and ad- 
vising students and for supervising stu- 
dent social life to a faculty member— 
usually one who seemed to be interested 
in matters of student welfare. This same 
pattern characterized the establishment 
of the office of dean of men in many in- 
stitutions of higher education. The deans 
of men showed a strong interest in the 
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maintenance of academic standards and 
in the control of student social life. The 
deans of women, on the other hand, al- 
though interested in the intellectual life 
of their students, emphasized health, 
housing, and the development of social 
activities and student government. De- 
spite all their later disclaimers, most 
deans of men seem to have been ap- 
pointed primarily to act as disciplinar- 
ians. 

Faculty members, as well as deans of 
men and women, also assumed personnel 
responsibilities during this pre-World 
War I period. At Stanford University, 
for example, the faculty conducted an 
elaborate survey of the vocational guid- 
ance of college students and made efforts 
to improve their own guidance activities. 
In 1908 Princeton University instituted 
a tutorial system in which the preceptor 
was to act as “the guide, philosopher and 
friend of the student.” Other universi- 
ties, such as Harvard and California, de- 
veloped elaborate systems of faculty ad- 
visers, particularly for freshmen, but in 
some instances for all students. Interest- 
ingly, the members of the mathematics 
department of Indiana University were 
experimenting at this time with their 
own version of group guidance. In a 
1912 survey, only 13 out of the 89 re- 
sponding institutions had no formal ar- 
rangements for faculty advisory work.® 
While many of these programs concen- 
trated upon educational and vocational 
guidance, they serve to show the active 
faculty interest in and concern about the 
current problems of college students, 


3 Arthur R, Mead, “How Our Colleges and 
Universities Maintain Personal Relations with 
the Individual Students: A Report of an Investi- 

tion under the Auspices of the De t of 

igher Education of the Nation: Education 
Association,” Journal of the Proceedings and 
Addresses of the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, 1912, pp. 790-803. 


World War I had a far-reaching ef- 
fect upon the development of college 
personnel work. Wartime studies intro- 
duced and popularized the word “per- 
sonnel” as well as some of the concepts 
embodied in that word. Wartime re- 
search gave great impetus to the devel- 
opment of standardized tests and to the 
use of tests for student selection, place- 
ment, and measurement of achievement, 
Military studies of the men inducted 
into the services as well as of those re- 
jected focused attention upon the health 
and mental hygiene problems of young 
people and augmented the consideration 
given to the growing activities of such 
organizations as the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene. Wartime activities 
also fostered the growth of some areas 
of vocational guidance, such as job 
Specifications, occupational information, 
and job placement. This spate of re- 
search in fields allied to college person- 
nel work had two effects upon the 
development of the movement. First, it 
directed attention to the problems of 
young people in the areas covered by 
the research activities and pointed up the 
need for more and better personnel 
work in the colleges. Second, it gave rise 
to the development of specialties within 
the broad field of personnel work. Ex- 
perts in testing, in mental hygiene, and 
in vocational guidance came into promi- 
nence in the 1920’s and began to enter 
the personnel field. 

The advent of specialists produced 
some significant changes in college per- 
sonnel work. Heretofore the deans had 
carried most of the responsibility for the 
work, but usually they were not train 
to do the more technical testing, pe, 
tional guidance, or therapeutic menta 
hygiene. Hence specialists in these areas 
were added to college staffs, often S 
separate autonomous entities within the 
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administrative scheme. By the middle of 
the decade, some colleges and universi- 
ties had organized these specialists into a 
single department called a Personnel Bu- 
reau (or some similar title). Such a bu- 
reau had a director who acted as an ad- 
viser to the deans, the administrators, 
and the faculty. Essentially, the person- 
nel bureau was an administrative ar- 
rangement for organizing the specialists 
whose work was an outgrowth of the 
wartime research. 

During the 1920's, personnel work ex- 
perienced considerable growth and de- 
velopment. New programs began and 
older programs were expanded, but this 
physical development was not accom- 
panied by a similar evolution of a philo- 
sophical rationale for the work, Al- 
though personnel workers discussed at 
length the roles of the dean of men, the 
dean of women, and the personnel di- 
rector, they seldom made explicit state- 
ments about what personnel work was 
or what its aims were. In 1926, however, 
L. B. Hopkins published the results of a 
survey that apparently spurred college 
personnel workers to attempt to delin- 
eate the philosophy implied by their 
work. Hopkins defined personnel work 
as “work having to do specifically with 
the individual,” and compiled a list of 
twenty areas of activity that he thought 
should be the jurisdiction of personnel 
workers. Hopkins studied fourteen col- 
leges and attempted to evaluate their 
personnel programs in the areas he had 
specified.* His survey is important, not 
only for its evaluative approach but also 
for its definition of the areas of person- 
nel activity. To a very great extent, 
Hopkins’ method of defining personnel 

4“Personnel Procedures in Education, Obser- 
vations and Conclusions Resulting from Visits 
to Fourteen Institutions of Higher Learning,” 


The Educational Record, 7: Supplement No. 3, 
October 1926. 


work by listing its areas of responsibility 
patterned all later attempts to define the 
work. 

The depression of the 1930's had rela- 
tively little immediate effect upon col- 
lege personnel work. Some p 
may have been slightly curtailed and the 
expansion of others halted, but most 
personnel workers retained their jobs 
and continued their work. In fact the 
depression seems to have increased the 
need for personnel work and to have 
given it enhanced importance in the col- 
leges and universities. Student enroll- 
ments continued to rise with only tem- 
porary setbacks during the worst years 
of the depression and the problems of 
heterogeneity of students increased with 
rising enrollments. Housing and financial 
aid for students became even more im- 
portant than before and, with the advent 
of the National Youth Administration, 
personnel workers took on the responsi- 
bility for administering the aid offered 
to college students through this agency. 
Fundamentally, the depression re-em- 
phasized the need for personnel work 
rather than limiting the programs and 
activities of its workers. 

In any period of social and economic 
upheaval, people tend to re-examine and 
to reassess their social institutions, and 
the colleges were not exempt from this 
evaluation and criticism during the de- 
pression. Attempts to insure economical 
and efficient operation of the colleges 
produced changes in personnel organiza- 
tion as well as in college administrative 

tterns. Criticism of the colleges and 
the kinds of education they provided 
elicited not only defenses of collegiate 
education, but also a re-examination of 
the purposes of higher education. This 
consideration of the aims of higher edu- 
cation seems to have influenced person- 
nel workers to continue the attempt be- 
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gun by Hopkins and others to establish a 
philosophical basis for college personnel 
work. 

In 1932 a committee of the American 
College Personnel Association published 
a report on “College Personnel Princi- 
ples and Functions.” In this report, 
Robert C. Clothier and his committee 
defined college personnel work as assist- 
ing each individual student to develop 
“through his own efforts . . . in body, 
mind and character to the limit of his 
individual capacity for growth....” The 
committee then described personnel 
work as consisting of the promotion of 
a point of view on the part of all college 
staff members “which is favorable to the 
consideration of the student as an indi- 
vidual” and the maintenance of “such 
services, outside the purely academic 
functions, as contribute to the individual 
student's success at college.” The report 
then outlined the various services that 
the committee members considered es- 
sential.’ The members of the Association 
enthusiastically accepted this report and 
it became for a time their credo, but it 
Was not generally accepted by all college 
personnel workers, 

The Clothier report was only the be- 
ginning of a spate of definitions and dis- 
cussions of the meaning of personnel 
work, the services it should offer, and 
the duties of personnel workers, Various 
definitions appeared, but none seemed 
acceptable to a majority of college per- 
sonnel workers. The Most generally ac- 
ceptable delineation of personnel work 
appeared in 1937 and, oddly enough, dif- 
fered very little from the earlier Clothier 
report. This 1937 statement, The Stu- 
dent Personnel Point of View, was the 
report of a conference on personnel 
work sponsored by the American Coun- 
cil on Education. The Council published 

ë Personnel Journal, 10:9-17 (No. 1), 1931-32. 


this report in inexpensive pamphlet form 
and gave it wide circulation, which may 
partially explain why it received greater 
acceptance than the Clothier report. 
The Student Personnel Point of View 
eschewed the problem of defining col- 
lege personnel work by describing the 
personnel point of view as a way of con- 
sidering “the student as a whole” and of 
emphasizing his development “as a per- 
son rather than . . . his intellectual train- 
ing alone.” The functions that imple- 
mented this point of view then became 
the student personnel services, and the 
performance of these functions consti- 
tuted student personnel work. Hence 
the conference members arrived at what 
has come to be the dogma of college per- 
sonnel work by a route of circuitous 
definition and by relying heavily upon 
the earlier work of Hopkins, Clothier, 
and others. 
The conference participants in their 
report specified the personnel services as 
pre-college guidance, selection and ad- 
missions, orientation, diagnostic service, 
educational guidance, cooperation with 
the families of students, social and per- 
sonal guidance, vocational guidance, 
physical and mental health services, 
housing and food services, social and ex- 
tra-curricular activities, religious activi- 
ties, provision of information for use in 
improving instruction and in curriculum 
planning, financial aid and part-time em- 
ployment, cumulative records, discipline, 
maintenance of student morale by eval- 
uating and developing student pee 
placement, articulation of college an 
vocational experience, providing infor- 
mation to students about tiene 
and services open to them, research an 
evaluation of services. These services re- 
sembled closely those listed by Hopkins 
and Clothier and, in the 1949 revision 
of the pamphlet, underwent only minor 
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changes and additions. Essentially, this 
pamphlet delineated a services approach 
to student personnel work—personnel 
workers would attempt to recognize the 
“whole student” by dealing separately 
with many aspects of his existence, 

The publication of The Student Per- 
sonnel Point of View marked the end of 
the period of fluid, individualistic de- 
velopment of college personnel pro- 
grams. Since the appearance of the pam- 
phlet, most college personnel programs 
have been organized or reorganized 
around the services approach to person- 
nel work. This trend has insured the 
inclusion of many services that were 
not incorporated in some of the early 
programs, but has also tended to stand- 
ardize college personnel programs with- 
out consideration being given to the 
particular institution, its size, and its 
educational aims. In a sense, the work of 
the 1937 conference defined the “em- 
pire” of personnel work and simultane- 
ously circumscribed it. Despite the fact 
that personnel programs have grown tre- 
mendously since then and the number of 
personnel workers employed in them 
has multiplied many times, college per- 
sonnel work figuratively stopped grow- 
ing in 1937. Since then—despite a global 
war and countless research developments 
—there have been few substantial 
changes either in areas of personnel re- 
sponsibility or in ways of thinking about 
personnel work. 

Currently, some personnel workers 
are expressing considerable dissatisfac- 
tion with the services concept of their 
work. Some of them are criticizing the 
type of personnel work that partitions 
the student, while others are earnestly 
trying to implement the concept of per- 
sonnel work that views the “whole per- 
son,” Still others are discussing an inte- 
grated approach to personnel work that 


might make it more completely a part of 
the total educational process. Frequently, 
however, these new attempts are cither 
too nebulous to permit adequate imple- 
mentation or simply old ideas in modern 
guise. All too often the people who are 
trying to formulate new approaches are 
operating within services-oriented insti- 
tutions and are unable to view the work 
functionally in other terms. These dis- 
satisfactions and new attempts, however, 
comprise the bases of the modern issues 
in college personnel work. 

High School Guidance. Although the 
guidance—personnel movement began 
earlier in colleges and universities, most 
modern studies ascribe the beginning of 
the movement to its high school origins 
and more specifically to the work of 
Frank Parsons in Boston in 1908. A spe- 
cific beginning date for any movement 
is a historical convenience, but more 
often than not it is fallacious. Like col- 
lege personnel work, high school guid- 
ance had a variety of beginnings, all re- 
flecting the contemporary scene. 

During the first decade of the new 
century, the swiftly changing social and 
economic scene presented secondary 
school educators with several immediate 
problems. Industrialization created an 
array of new types of jobs and, thereby, 
faced educators with the dual responsi- 
bility of preparing students for these 
jobs and helping them to find employ- 
ment. Separate vocational and academic 
programs—often offered in different 
high schools—forced students to make 
early educational and vocational choices. 
At the same time, the new science of 
psychology suggested that systematic 
self-study and self-analysis might miti- 
gate these problems, and educators took 
on the task of helping students to carry 
out such analyses. Business, industrial, 
and educational leaders were vitally in- 
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terested in all proposals that might ease 
the student’s training for the world of 
work, but it was up to the educators to 
translate ideas into practice. 

With these needs and interests pre- 
dominant, it was only logical that the 
earliest forms of secondary-school guid- 
ance concentrated upon vocational ad- 
vice and planning. In Brooklyn, for ex- 
ample, Eli Weaver began to offer his 
students help in finding summer jobs. In 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, Jesse Davis in- 
stituted a program in which teachers 
shaped their subject matter so that stu- 
dents might become familiar with the 
world of work and might absorb the 
values of democratic society. In Middle- 
town, Connecticut, William Wheatley 
was working out plans for providing 
students with occupational information 
through their social studies classes and 
special courses in occupations. In Boston, 
a special School Committee put into ef- 
fect Frank Parsons’ proposal that voca- 
tional counsel might serve a dual pur- 
pose: assist the students in making wise 
vocational choices and help the educa- 
tors in selecting for the overcrowded 
vocational high schools those students 
who could benefit most from such train- 
ing. Many educators in many schools 
were experimenting with similar plans 
and techniques that combined to form 
the concept of vocational guidance, 

Vocational guidance received its great- 
est impetus from the early experiments 
in the Boston schools. This work fur- 
nished the composite necessary for a 
striking beginning: a published state- 
ment of theory, a trial ground for that 
theory, strong civic support, and wide 
publicity. Rarely in educational history 
has a concept found such ready accept- 
ance. In 1910, 45 large city school sys- 
tems sent delegates to a meeting in Bos- 
ton to find out about, and to compare 


notes on, vocational guidance. College 
educators such as Charles Eliot and 
George H. Mead lauded the idea; indus- 
trial and governmental leaders praised its 
purposes and methods; and by 1911 Har- 
vard University was offering a special 
training course før these new vocational 
counselors, a practice rapidly picked up 
by universities as far afield as Minnesota 
and California. 

Essentially, the concept of vocational 
guidance that so caught the public fancy 
was a simple one. Vocational guidance 
was and is a means of helping each stu- 
dent to choose an occupation, prepare 
for it, enter and progress in it. Proce- 
dures were developed comprising a pro- 
gram of vocational guidance: tests of 
aptitudes, achievement, and interests; vo- 
cational counseling; the dissemination of 
occupational information; placement as- 
sistance; and follow-up studies. From its 
beginnings, vocational guidance in con- 
trast with other forms of guidance and 
with the guidance-personnel movement 
as a whole could be easily understood 
and recognized. 

Although in the early days of the 
guidance-personnel movement, a pro- 
gram of vocational guidance was “guid- 
ance” in secondary schools, another kind 
of guidance activity was in operation. In 
1913 Ella Flagg Young had appointed 
deans of girls in the Chicago high schools 
“to organize the social life and to be a 
friend to every girl.”* Not much is 
known about the work of these early 
deans, but the increase in the number of 
girls seeking secondary-school education 
obviously created a widespread need for 
such guidance workers. Before 1920 
only the survey study done by Romiett 
Stevens attests to the growth of this type 
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of guidance: of 92 schools queried, 54 
had the special office of adviser to girls. 
Although the advisers’ titles varied, their 
duties included educational, social, and 
moral guidance, as well as advice about 
health and personal hygiene. 

Despite the prevalence of this second 
type of secondary-school guidance, it 
received only rare mention and little 
publicity until the late 1920's. Yet evi- 
dence from the 1920 period indicates 
that more deans of girls—and also those 
totally unpublicized guidance workers, 
deans of boys—than vocational guidance 
counselors and directors were employed 
in the schools.’ But publicity and public 
recognition tended then, as today, to 
identify high school guidance with edu- 
cational—vocational guidance, which had 
clearly delineated aims and specified pro- 
cedures. 

The publication of the Cardinal Prin- 
ciples of Secondary Education in 1918 
shaped the course of secondary-school 
guidance and laid the groundwork for 
present troubling issues in the field, The 
statement of the Cardinal Principles is, 
on the one hand, one of the most influ- 
ential and revolutionary documents in 
secondary-school education and, on the 
other hand, one of the most influential 
and paradoxical documents in secondary- 
school guidance. These principles reflect 
clearly the rapid changes that had taken 
place in the conception of the responsi- 
bilities of secondary education during 
the twenty-five year period between 
1893 and 1918. In 1893 secondary-school 
educators were assigned the responsibil- 
ity of helping students in their intellec- 
tual development through an academic 

1 D, H. Eikenberry, Status of the High School 
Principal, Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Education, Bulletin, 1925, No. 24, pp- 49-573 
E. E. Windes, Trends in the Development of 
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curriculum; in 1918 these same educators 
were charged with helping students to 
become good citizens by developing in 
them ethical character, citizenship, the 
ability to make worthy use of leisure, 
vocational direction, worthy home 
membership, and good health ices, 
as well as a command of fundamental 
processes. 

The Committee formulating the Car- 
dinal Principles viewed guidance as op- 
erating only in the vocational area. In 
the separate report, Vocational Guid- 
ance in Secondary Education, the Com- 
mittee clearly expressed dissatisfaction 
with existing programs of vocational 
guidance, but failed to recommend any- 
thing other than the established program 
of testing, vocational counseling, occu- 
pational information, placement, and 
follow-up. The Committee stated flatly, 
however, that the vocational counselor 
should not be simply a technician trained 
in the recommended procedures but, 
rather, a combination of psychologist, 
sociologist, and economist and “most of 
all, an educator in the best modern sense 
of the word”—a statement that implied 
dissatisfaction with the vocational guid- 
ance training that had developed. 

Various guidance workers and admin- 
istrators seeking support for their often 
conflicting aims could find it in the Car- 
dinal Principles. Increasing numbers of 
guidance workers began to question the 
validity of limiting guidance activities to 
the educational and vocational areas. 
They believed that the areas of guidance 
responsibility should parallel those of 
education. Hence moral, civic, health, 
family, social, and even life became pop- 
ular adjectives for guidance in addition 
to the older educational and vocational 
ones. i 

Other guidance workers, looking at 
the recommended program of guidance, 
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became staunch supporters of vocational 
guidance as the only valid area of activ- 
ity. Not until 1930 did some of the strict 
proponents of vocational guidance admit 
publicly the validity of educational 
guidance as an adjunct to the strictly vo- 
cational form. 

World War I served to emphasize the 
divisiveness that was rapidly appearing in 
the secondary-school guidance field. In- 
terested in “getting the right man in the 
right job,” government agencies stressed 
placement activities and all forms of vo- 
cational guidance. And yet, simultane- 
ously, the influences that shaped the 
personnel programs in colleges were also 
reflected in the broader types of guid- 
ance activities in secondary schools, 

As a result, during the decade of the 

- 1920's secondary-school guidance pro- 
grams proliferated. Some simply fol- 
lowed the outlined program of voca- 
tional guidance; some operated along 
broader lines with deans of boys and 
girls; some had deans within the schools 
and used vocational guidance and mental 
hygiene experts for referral; some in- 
cluded only placement services; others, 
only testing. Still other programs had 
only an already busy administrator who 
had been told that the guidance in the 
school was his responsibility. Yet all 
these were “guidance programs,” united 
in title, but divided in aim, function, and 
responsibility. 

The expansion of secondary-school 
guidance activity came to a sudden halt 
at the time of the depression. An imme- 
diate effect of the depression was severe 
curtailment of all school guidance activ- 
ity, this retrenchment reaching its 
apogee during the years 1932 through 
1934. In 1930, for example, the average 
expenditure per pupil in the public 
schools was $86.70; by 1932 this figure 
had dropped to $81.08; and by 1934, to 


$67.48. With this drop in financial sup- 
port came sharp reductions in the teach- 
ing staff, the numbers and types of 
courses offered, and the length of the 
school term. In general, many of the 
cuts were made by removing from the 
school program the “fads and frills’— 
kindergartens; evening schools; health 
programs; classes in music, art, and phys- 
ical education; and guidance programs. 
For example, the budget for vocational 
guidance in the Chicago school system in 
1931 was $150,372; in 1932 no appropri- 
ation was made for vocational guidance. 
The following year the Chicago school 
system abolished the position of dean of 
girls. Retrenchment occurred especially 
in the supervisory and administrative 
ranks: in the 26 states reporting their 
figures the number of school supervisors 
and administrators dropped from 5,807 
in 1930 to 3,683 in 1934. Supervisors of 
various pupil-personnel services, voca- 
tional guidance specialists, testing ex- 
perts, and deans lost their jobs. 

The long-range effect of the depres- 
sion upon guidance activity was, first, 
retrenchment and then, rapid re-expan- 
sion. The effects of the depression rein- 
forced the need for guidance work and, 
as the country began to recover its eco- 
nomic stability, guidance workers reap- 
peared in the schools. World War II and 
its attendant educational problems re- 
emphasized the importance of the work 
and, since 1945, guidance programs have 
become a regular part of the offering of 
many schools. Vocational guidance ac- 
tivities have received support from the 
state and federal governments and from 
private funds, Occupational studies he 
abounded, and, as in the early days © 
the guidance movement, a program 0 
educational-vocational guidance has 
tended to be identified with secondary- 
school guidance. 
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At the same time, other types of guid- 
ance activity also received post-depres- 
sion and postwar stimulus. Interest in the 
role that the teacher might play in the 
guidance program mounted and “home- 
room guidance” became a popular con- 
cept. Some guidance workers began to 
promote a broader concept of their 
functions, stating that effective guidance 
work must cope with problems of social 
adjustment and leadership and must in- 
corporate greater recognition and knowl- 
edge of each student as an individual. In- 
creasingly, research studies tended to 
Support the contentions of these guid- 
ance workers who conceived of their 
work as broad and inclusive. 

The result of this varying support 
given to different views of guidance was 
that guidance activities returned to the 
schools in many of the same forms and 
with much the same divisiveness that 
they had exhibited before the depression 
retrenchment. Guidance workers, ad- 
ministrators, and educators apparently 
shunned opportunities to develop new 
concepts and to experiment with new 
activities. Hence the depression had a 
paradoxical effect upon guidance activ- 
ity. In terms of numbers of programs 
and of guidance workers, it caused first 
retrenchment and then continuous re- 
expansion. In terms of concepts of guid- 
ance, the depression led simply to re- 
trenchment, stronger than ever before, 
in the patterns of the past and to the de- 
velopment of further confusion in the 
mind of the public about the meaning of 
guidance, its scope, and its responsibili- 
ties. 

The basic conflict about the scope of 
guidance has extended to the present 
day. With the rise of debate about the 
responsibilities of the schools, guidance 
activity has gained greater public inter- 
est and has been challenged with new 


responsibilities: eliminating juvenile 
delinquency, identifying the gifted, mo- 
tivating able students to seek further 
education, extending guidance downward 
to the elementary school, and with—as in 
the past—attempting to individualize ed- 
ucation at a time of mounting school en- 
rollments. New issues and new areas of 
discussion have been added. Old para- 
doxes and issues have not been recon- 
ciled. New responsibilities raise new 
issues that simply emphasize the contin- 
uing need for clarification. 


SUMMARY 

Arising as a partial answer to social 
and economic changes, new school and 
college responsibilities, and revolution- 
ary views of the individual and society, 
the guidance-personnel movement de- 
veloped a many-faceted approach. Fun- 
damentally, the many diverse factions 
within the movement were united by 
their basic aim of attempting to individ- 
ualize education and divided by their in- 
dividual attempts to implement this 
common intent. Modern issues in the 
guidance-personnel field grow out of 
this composite of unity and diversity. 

From the vantage point of the pres- 
ent, contemporary guidance-personnel 
workers might too easily be lured into 
empty criticism of what has happened 
in the past and idle speculation about 
what might have been. Such criticism 
and speculation, however, would tend to 
obscure the fact that guidance—per- 
sonnel workers have accomplished much 
and, within this field, have borne the 
primary responsibility for individualiz~ 
ing a vast and ever-growing educational 
system. 
` Understanding the development of 
guidance-personnel work and the back- 
ground that spawned it is especially 
vital today in order that guidance-per- 
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sonnel workers may carry out a much 
more constructive process than mere 
criticism—analysis and evaluation of their 
field and their activities. Guidance-per- 
sonnel work, like the educational institu- 
tions within which it operates, is at a 
transitional stage in which new direc- 
tions can be charted, old differences can 
be analyzed and reconciled, and modern 
issues can be discussed freely and openly. 

Too often in the past, the basic issues 
in guidance-personnel work have been 
ignored in a concentration on current 
needs, on refinement of established tech- 
niques, and on makeshift planning. Too 
often, decisions made in the past against 
a background of then-contemporary 
events have been perpetuated for reasons 
that are today no longer applicable or 


valid. Modern issues can be fully under- 
stood only against the background of 
their development and in the light of 
present-day events. 

Analysis of issues does not resolve 
them; but without analysis no clear reso- 
lution of issues is possible. At times 
analysis will be disturbing. Occasionally 
it may even seem to be dangerous. But 
unresolved or unrecognized issues should 
also be disturbing and are certainly dan- 
gerous. One can remark about the guid- 
ance-personnel movement as did George 
Santayana about philosophy, “We may 
be frightened at first to learn on what 
thin ice we have been skating, . . . but 
we shall not be in worse plight for 
knowing it, only wiser to-day and per- 
haps safer to-morrow.” 


S 


American College Life As Education in 
World Outlook, by Howard E. Wil- 
son. Washington, D. C., American 
Council on Education, 1956. xii + 189 
PP- $3-50. 


The University, the Citizen, and World 
Affairs, by Cyril O. Houle and Charles 
A. Nelson. Washington, D. C., Ameri- 
Council on Education, 1956. xiii + 166 
Pp. $3.00. 


In 1950 the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace began an analysis of 
American universities and world affairs. As 
the first part of the program, each of eight 
institutions of higher education conducted 
its own analysis of its activities and re- 
sources in world affairs. The results of this 
study were reported in 1951 in Universities 
and World Affairs, by Howard E. Wilson. 

The success of the first phase of the pro- 
gram led to a series of thirteen regional 
conferences, sponsored by the Endowment, 
at which representatives from three hun- 
dred institutions of higher education met to 
discuss the possibilities of self-surveys, 
Nearly one hundred institutions, varying 
in size, geographical location, and function 
decided to undertake a self-analysis of their 
total activities and potential in terms of 
world affairs. Such an approach, while con- 
scious of the specific role of college courses, 
also recognized the role of research enter- 
prises, interchange of persons, informal 
cocurricular and extracurricular activities, 
and the role of the university in adult 
thinking. 

Sixty institutions have completed their 
surveys, To gain a broader interpretation of 
the surveys a number of specialists were 
asked by the Endowment to prepare vol- 
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umes on what appeared to be the most im- 
portant topics. These volumes are being 
published by the American Council on 
Education under the title Studies in Univer- 
sities and World Affairs. American College 
Life As Education in World Outlook and 
The University, the Citizen, and World 
Affairs are two volumes in the series. 

American College Life As Education in 
World Outlook is an examination of the 
role of extracurricular and cocurricular ac- 
tivities in educating students emotionally 
and intellectually toward a better under- 
standing of other cultures, world areas, and 
the relations among modern nations and 
cultures, The terms “world affairs” and 
“world outlook” are used in the broadest 
sense, In the Preface the author states, “Ed- 
ucating for world affairs includes the un- 
derstanding and attitudes students acquire 
respecting other cultures or world areas, 
and it includes understanding and feeling 
about America’s position in the interna- 
tional situation.” 

As this volume is concerned with the role 
of out-of-class, cocurricular or extracurric- 
ular activities, the author traces the chang- 
ing concept of campus versus classroom in 
American higher education. Cotton 
Mather’s “collegiate way of living” de- 
manded the complete time of the student 
from the hour he arose in the morning until 
he went to bed at night. Under Mather’s 
philosophy there was no such thing as ex- 
tracurricular activities. All activities were 
considered part of the college training. In 
the nineteenth century the rapid transition 
and demand of American society and the 
influence of the German universities led to 
an emerging pattern far different from that 
of Cotton Mather. A sharp dichotomy be- 
gan to appear between “campus life” and 
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college “classes.” With such a separation 
came a division of faculty and students. 
Faculties were often prone to look upon 
nonclass activities as “side shows” or as 
means whereby students could release en- 
ergy and tension. The high mortality rate 
of the accepted literary societies appeared 
to be further evidence that nonclass activi- 
ties were frivolous and contributed little to 
the student’s academic background. Follow- 
ing World War I a few colleges began to 
integrate the curriculum and the extracur- 
ricular program. Every effort was made by 
these few experimental colleges to establish 
the best possible conditions under which all 
phases of the college program could be used 
to develop the maximum intellectual and 
aesthetic ability of the student, 

The thesis of the book is that only by 
fully integrating class and campus activities 
can maximum use be made of the many 
opportunities found in all colleges to in- 
crease the student’s awareness and knowl- 
edge of world affairs. The thesis is borne 
out in a number of studies quoted in the 
book which show the wide variety of ex- 
periences felt by students to have been re- 
sponsible for their concepts of world affairs. 
While specific college courses in world af- 
fairs were an important influence for those 
who had taken such courses, the many 
other activities found on most college cam- 
puses such as lectures, exhibits, and old- 
fashioned “bull sessions” with friends, and 
off-campus influences such as newspapers, 
Newscasts, and magazines were found to 
have great influence on student opinion, Tr 
is on the basis of these surveys that the au- 
thor suggests that all aspects and phases of 
the so-called “collegiate way of life” should 
be examined and used in planning the teach- 
ing of world affairs on campuses. 

The aspects and phases of college life that 
can be used are well described throughout 
the book. In describing facilities for in- 
formal education the author starts with the 
actual physical structure of American col- 
lege campuses, While most colleges cannot 
hope to equal the Cité Universitaire in Paris 
in terms of providing the ultimate in inter- 


national character, all colleges have the 
ability to plan for developing the very best 
in emotional and aesthetic atmosphere for 
students. Of particular interest are the 
building donated by Amherst students to 
Doshisha University in Japan and the na- 
tionality rooms of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. College unions, university religious 
centers, campus communication agencies, 
and assemblies are discussed in terms of 
their potential in a program of world affairs, 

In describing the members of the college 
community the author suggests the use of 
what can be the most valuable resource of 
all. Despite the size of the college, some stu- 
dents can be found who have had experi- 
ences which would help in a program of 
world affairs. Few colleges have on their 
faculty members who have neither traveled 
nor been employed by governmental or 
intergovernmental agencies. One might well 
ask what use is made of the experience of 
returning veterans who have had foreign 
service. 

There are few colleges that lack the 
facilities for developing an integrated pro- 
gram in world affairs, but too often these 
facilities are not coordinated to a total pro- 

ram. 

As indicated by the author, the potential 
exists; the problem is one of finding the best 
techniques for organizing and directing the 
program. No formula for achieving an 1m- 
tegrated program is given; it is the responsi- 
bility of each college to study its own pos- 
sibilities and construct its own program. 

The success of an integrated program 
will depend to a large extent on the willing- 
ness of the faculty and administration to 1M- 
stitute such a program. The complaint that 
American students are not as politically 
sophisticated or as keenly interested in 
world affairs as European students is he 
very often from college instructors. be 
approach suggested by the author is a Pie 
tive one, but it suggests a reappraisal ial i 
function of faculty and admit iMi be 
means a greater demand on the part of © 
faculty, for the success of the program 
depend ultimately on the role of the pro 
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fessor in the total college community. Such 
a role means a realistic approach to college 
responsibilities assigned to faculty by the 
administration, 

American College Life As Education in 
World Outlook is a book that deserves 
serious consideration by college adminis- 
trators and faculties, and one that can help 
colleges fulfill one of their most pressing re- 
sponsibilities—the educating of students in 
world affairs. 


There are few today who would not 
agree that it is imperative for all citizens to 
have a sound knowledge of the world, The 
rapid advance of the United States from a 
position of semi-isolationism to that of 
leadership in the free world has placed a 
greater demand on all adults to be well in- 
formed about international relations, As in- 
dividual voters and as members of con- 
cerned groups, the citizens influence the 
direction of foreign policy. One might well 
assume that with the rapid expansion of 
mass communication the individual would 
be well aware of world affairs and intelli- 
gently oriented in international affairs, Un- 
fortunately, as so many surveys have indi- 
cated, this is not true. 

The University, the Citizen and World 
Affairs suggests the means by which the 
university can fulfill its responsibilities for 
adult education in international relations. 
While many examples are given of adult 
educational experiences on campuses and a 
chapter is devoted to the scope of the pres- 
ent services, the authors’ main purpose is to 
examine the underlying principles of suc- 
cessful practices. By examining these prin- 
ciples they suggest the foundations on 
which can be built an adult university pro- 
gram in international relations. 

The authors, in presenting an excellent 
analysis of the adult “public,” have con- 
sidered American adults under four head- 
ings. The first group and the largest are the 
inattentive or uninformed citizens. The 
second group are the informed or attentive 
citizens. The attentive citizen may not have 
broad knowledge, but he is interested and 


follows world affairs carefully. The third 
group, the actively concerned citizens, are 
identified as people who consider interna- 
tional relations an avocation. The final 
group are people who are actively engaged 
in some area of international relations, 

Using these four groups as a background, 
the volume proceeds to describe the tech- 
niques by which the groups can be served 
by the university. In identifying the four 
major groups and discussing the principles 
a university can apply in building a success- 
ful program, Houle and Nelson have ex- 
plored and developed principles that are so 
often ignored in adult education. Too 
often, adult education is considered as a 
whole without recognition of the many 
and diversified groups it serves. 

Throughout the book the authors stress 
that imaginative programs must be devel- 
oped for adults. The examples cited are 
those which have initiated new approaches. 
These new approaches are particularly im- 
portant in adult education as the student is 
not, like the typical college student, en- 
rolled for a specific time. He may take a 
few courses, attend a few lectures, or return 
to the university for a number of years. 

In addition to an imaginative program the 
university should offer an articulated pro- 
gram. Recognition of the various “publics” 
means that programs must be organized for 
various levels and should follow a logical 
sequence. This is difficult in view of the 
variety of interests of adults and the fact 
that the adult is free to select only those 
courses in which he is interested. However, 
the authors have shown that this approach 
is possible. 

While the book is concerned with world 
affairs, the principles stated apply to any 
adult education program. It is an excellent 
statement and a valuable contribution to 
adult education, although there are state- 
ments which will undoubtedly lead to 
controversy, The authors state that “the 
university should emphasize educational ac- 
tivities which call for the use of the higher 
powers of the mind.” (p. 55) In speaking of 
the “higher powers of the mind” are the 
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authors reflecting a conception of faculty 
psychology or do they actually mean “criti- 
cal skills’? In view of current theories of 
learning one must assume that they mean 
the latter. 

In stating the need for adult study of in- 
ternational relations, the authors wrote, 
“First, full comprehension of international 
relations requires an adult mind and adult 
experiences; those who study the subject 
in youth can lay only a groundwork for 
more precise and discerning study later on.” 
(p. 15) This is an exceedingly broad state- 
ment and undoubtedly will raise many 
questions. For example, does being an adult 
mean that the individual will automatically 
have had those experiences which will help 
him understand world affairs? Do the au- 
thors mean that an adult mind is a mature 
mind? If adult mind is interpreted as a ma- 
ture mind, one could seriously question 
whether chronological age is a reputable 
criterion. If one accepts the above quotation 
as true, then what of the adults (and they 
make up the majority of the population) 
who have not had the groundwork. This 
group is described very well by the authors, 
but it would appear that in this statement 
they have attempted to polarize college stu- 
dents in one cluster and adult education 
students in another. Each group has its 
strengths and its weaknesses, This fact has 
been recognized in the whole philosophy of 
the book. 

Daviw G. SCANLON 
Newark (N. J.) State Teachers College 


The Year Book of Education, 1956, 
edited by Robert King Hall and J. A. 
Lauwerys. New York, World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 1956. 
xii + 595 pp. $8. 


For participants in the international con- 
ference on Comparative Education at the 
Unesco Institute in Hamburg in 1955, a 
dominating memory is of the incisive vigor 
and breath-taking bigness of concept put 
into discussions by Professors J. A. 
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Lauwerys and Robert King Hall, In their 
work as editors of the Year Book on Edu- 
cation and Economics the same qualities are 
apparent. 

Using the magnet of “Economics,” the 
joint editors draw together an extraordinary 
assemblage of historical, geographical, and 
sociological material, as a dozen titles dem- 
onstrate: Apathy: An Example from the 
British Cameroons: Provision for Education 
in the Free Cities of Italy; The Dissolution 
of the Society of Jesus in the Eighteenth 
Century and its Financial Consequences; Sec- 
ondary Education for All: New Zealand— 
Maoris; Economic Aspects of the Reform 
of Indian Education; Fiscal Management in 
an English Local Education Authority; the 
Situation in the Rural United States; Teach- 
ers in Norway; German Education and 
Economy in the Nineteenth Century; Edu- 
cation and National Efficiency: The United 
States; The Effects of an External Stimulus 
upon Education in Morocco; Economics 
and Education in Latin America. 

To systematize the volume’s 57 papers 

the editors have grouped them in four sec- 
tions entitled The Demand for Education, 
The Acquisition and Distribution of Re- 
sources, Problems of Management, and 
Socio-Economic Consequences and Deter- 
minants. In addition to their general Intro- 
duction discussing five types of attitude to 
the support of education, they have written 
commentaries linking the sections—a fact 
which could be overlooked from the pagi- 
nation of the Contents—in which they pick 
out the significances of the individual stud- 
ies. Terse judgments challengė us continu- 
ally, for example, 
One of the tragic mistakes which most under- 
developed nations make is in the belief that be- 
cause they can learn successfully to operate an 
existing industry, they have in fact achieved the 
ability to compete in that industry. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. . « « 


And again a 
Fundamentally the problem of distribution © 
resources in any economy is one of reconcill 

competing demands, Education is competing 
with industry and commerce for real resources. 
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One aspect of this Year Book would have 
quickened the pulse of that far-sighted Eng- 
lish pioneer of comparative education, Sir 
Michael Sadler. When he delivered the 
three Sachs lectures on The Outlook in Sec- 
ondary Education before the faculty and 
students of Teachers College in 1930, he 
declared, “Art this juncture, I for one, would 
lay stress not on the selective function of 
secondary education but on its assimilative 
power.” It is clear from the English con- 
tributions to the 1956 Year Book that a 
quarter of a century later a younger genera- 
tion is struggling to bring home the mean- 
ing of this to a society where selection at 
eleven plus prevails, Mr. Brian Holmes, 
assistant editor of the Year Book, analyzes 
brilliantly “The Reform of English Educa- 
tion under the 1944 Education Act.” Mrs. 
Jean Floud and Dr. A. H. Halsey reinforce 
Mr. Holmes’s diagnosis from a sociological 
viewpoint, In a closely argued paper on 
“Education and Occupation: English Sec- 
ondary Schools and the Supply of Labour” 
they point out: 


The traditionally middle-class schools are evi- 
dently failing to assimilate large numbers of the 
able working-class children who win their way 
into them. 


And later they make a suggestion which 
may be surprisingly familiar to American 
readers: 


The question is whether a national guidance 
policy, aimed at stimulating the ambitions of 
the unselected school population and tackling 
the problem of social assimilation which under- 
lies the wastage of able working-class children 
from grammar schools, does not demand the 
appointment of counsellors or guidance officers 
to the staffs of all secondary schools. . . . 


Implicit in these English studies is the 
basic question posed by Professors Lau- 
werys and Hall: How much education can 
a society afford? “To which,” they suggest, 
“Americans would probably reply that the 
real question was rather whether any so- 
ciety could ‘afford’ to do without educa- 
tion. This is correct for rich and complex 


societies.” Mr, Holmes, speaking from the 
context of English society, concludes 
“Eventually, the public will pay only for 
what it wants.” Perhaps this is the point at 
which a reviewer should discreetly bury 
himself in the four immensely informative 
chapters on “Paying Teachers,” confident 
in the conviction that the volume on Edu- 
cation and Economics will make a singu- 
larly useful reference book for administra- 
tors’ offices as well as for departmental 
libraries, 
J. H. Hicersson 
University of Leeds 


Freedom, Education, and the Fund, by 
Robert M. Hutchins. New York, Me- 


ridian Books, 1956, paper, $1.25. 


This slim little volume is the creed of a 
fighter. In twelve addresses, with introduc- 
tory comments, on the general subjects of 
freedom, education and the Fund (for the 
Republic), Robert Maynard Hutchins the 
warrior, the iconoclast, the gadfly, the re- 
former, and the viewer with alarm all 
emerge in bewildering, but fascinating pro- 
fusion of roles. He plays them all well. For, 
in addition to courage, there are, in this col- 
lection of his public speeches, wisdom and 
experience derived from a long (if highly 
unconventional) life of battling for causes. 

It goes without saying that a tempera- 
ment like Hutchins’ is least likely to achieve 
the very thing which it hopes most to 
achieve, namely, agreement with the con- 
clusions derived from basic premises, The 
academic educationalist—whether historian, 
philosopher, or student of method or ad- 
ministration—is likely to find himself torn 
in reading these pages; certainly he will 
find himself frustrated and angry. Agree 
with Hutchins’ Bill-of-Rights democratic 
principles and premises he is forced to do, 
but with his conclusions, especially about 
modern educational theory and practices 
he cannot, even though he might like to. 

He is, therefore, likely to look for the 
flaws in these speeches and to exaggerate 
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them, despite the fact that they were de- 
livered over a ten-year period from 1946 
to 1956. Among these the most obvious, per- 
haps, is Hutchins’ consistent failure to take 
into account both historical cause and ef- 
fect and the raw reality of our political and 
social system at the local level, and this is 
true whether he is speaking about educa- 
tion, public attitudes toward the Fund (as 
represented by Congressional Committees), 
or the popular conception of civil rights. 
So far as public education is concerned, 
however, it is probably safe to say that 
without historical perspective, no critic of 
education can be intelligible, at least not to 
those working in the field. 

Hutchins is, in addition, most inconsist- 
ent in his discussion of reformers. He 
criticizes them for their myopia and their 
lack of realism and even suggests what 
are undoubtedly some of the basic weak- 
nesses in the spirit of. reform itself—espe- 
cially the unwillingness of most reformers 
to recognize the tension between the two 
principal agencies of reform, revolution and 
education. But at the same time he admits 
quite candidly that he himself is a reformer, 
and it seems only logical to point out that 
one cannot attack reformers on the ground 
that they are being unrealistic about what 
reform can accomplish in a book which is 
dedicated passionately to the need for re- 
form in everything. 

Furthermore he has the weakness of so 
many gadfly critics—Philip Wylie, Bernard 
Iddings Bell, and Gordon Keith Chalmers, 
for example—of projecting present tense 
into future and in apocalyptic fashion pre- 
dicting the downfall of civilization because 
no one recognizes, understands, or is willing 
to do much about the flaws he sees in the 
world around him, One is tempted to 
enter a caveat here: things can hardly be as 
bad as he paints them either in education or 
in anything else. 

Of course this state of mind really indi- 
cates what may be a basic characteristic of 
the true fighting reformer—though Hutch- 
ins does not seem to notice this in an other- 
wise sophisticated approach to himself and 


his subject. It is that he is primarily inter- 
ested in remaking the world according to 
his own personal blueprint of what is right 
and good. It is clear that he is driven by 
that consuming passion, so familiar in our 
history, to attack great obstacles head on, 
almost, one feels at times, for the sheer joy 
of battle rather than for the ends which he 
sets before us. Such a mind cannot put the 
contemporary world in perspective, at- 
tempting to see good as well as bad, positive 
as well as negative elements, I suspect 
that Hutchins would be bored by a world 
without problems. He might even find 
himself forced to create them. 

The fact remains, however, that these 
speeches reflect a man of stature, rare cour- 
age, and deep conviction and faith in those 
values which we must share with him re- 
gardless of disagreement on other issues. 
The result is a book with the word “educa- 
tion” in the title which is stirring, even 
exciting—and this is a rare phenomenon in 
the educational literature. It is impossible to 
read his two speeches (in 1948 and in 1955) 
on “Freedom and Responsibility of the 
Press,” delivered in the very teeth of the 
lion itself to the National Conference of 
Editorial Writers, without a stirring of the 
pulse. One can forgive much in a man who 
can, with justice, tell so powerful a force 
in American public opinion that they have 
been guilty of distortion, in some cases of 
dishonesty, and that they are not facing up 
to their responsibility to the American 
public. This sort of thing takes genuine 
courage, not mere fanaticism, especially 
when it is done with humor and insight. 

Hutchins’ speeches on education are, of 
course, his own summation and personal 
reinterpretation of the repeated criticisms 
of recent years, including his own. They 
are not therefore new or original. Yet they 
have their special value, for this gd not 
merely one more “tradionalist” and “con- 
servative” or “essentialist” —to employ the 
prevailing cant—adding his bit to the out- 
cry. It is more likely that his points of at- 
tack in these speeches, especially on the 
questions of “adjustment,” on social reform, 
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on sentimentality in the curriculum, and 
by no means least, democracy in education, 
represent what may become the foci of con- 
tinuing and more devastating attacks in the 
future and not only from Hutchins. They 
are worth reading, therefore, not only for 
their fresh and vigorous style, but for what 
they may well portend. 

For the educator, especially in the schools 
and faculties of education, it is worth keep- 
ing in mind that this little volume is about 
freedom and human dignity, and that 
Hutchins’ greatest merit is his consistency. 
He is as scathing in his attacks on higher 
education as in those on educational ideas 
and practices in the schools, Yet he speaks 
from the groves of academe, How many 
of us in our educational ivory towers can 
claim that we are equally fearless, equally 
impartial in attacking the flaws and weak- 
nesses—which most certainly exist—in our 
own profession? 

N. Demine Hoyt 
Northampton, Mass. 


Manpower and Education, by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission. Wash- 
ington, D. C., National Education As- 
sociation, 1956. 128 pp. $1.25. 


This book presents an analysis of our 
country’s need for and supply of manpower, 
with the implications for education at every 
level—elementary, secondary, and higher. 

It was prepared by the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Ed- 
ucation Association and the American 
Association of School Administrators. The 
Commission is made up of thoughtful, ex- 
perienced educators who represent all levels 
of schools and different geographical areas. 
This report is one of a series that was begun 
in 1937 with the publication of The Unique 
Function of Education in American Democ- 
racy. Each volume in the series was de- 
signed to analyze a major problem or as- 
pect of education and to propose policies 
and standards for the consideration of pro- 
fessional educators and of citizens generally 


education. No such voluntary commission 
has any power to determine educational 
policies; only boards of education, stare 
legislatures, and boards of control of higher 
institutions have legal power to determine 
policies. The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, however, has served a most useful 
purpose by formulating and bringing to the 
attention of interested persons clear state- 
ments of salient issues in education and 
suggestions for meeting these issues in ac- 
cordance with policies consistent with good 
education in a democratic society. 

The present volume well illustrates the 
value of the Commission’s service to Ameri- 
can education. Manpower needs have been 
the subject of numerous studies, especially 
during and since World War II, by gov- 
ernmental, scientific, cultural, and indus- 
trial groups. Unfortunately, little from 
these studies permeated the educational 
literature read by most school people until 
the appearance of this compact report by 
the Educational Policies Commission. 

The volume has three parts: Salient Fea- 
tures of the Manpower Problem in the 
United States; The Relation of Certain 
Value Criteria to the Manpower Problem; 
and Implications for American Schools and 
Colleges. 

The current problem stems from two 
major factors—changes in the composition 
of the population and technological changes 
now going on in industry and commerce. 

The effects of changes in immigration 
policies and in birth rate are noted. After 
a drop in the rate of growth in population 
to its lowest point (7.3 per cent) in the 
decade from 1930 to 1940, the rate has 
turned upward to a marked degree, Because 
of the lengthening of the life span and the 
high birth rate of recent years, we now 
must expect in the next two decades a 
larger proportion at each end of the life 
scale and a smaller proportion in the age 
group in the middle. The percentage be- 
tween twenty and sixty-four years of age, 
usually considered the most productive 
years, will drop to 52 per cent by 1970. 
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Thus, at a time of growing demand for 
manpower, the reservoir is becoming rela- 
tively smaller. 

National security appears likely to con- 
tinue to require a much larger number of 
men than formerly was necessary in this 
country in peacetime. This is true both in 
the armed services and in the industrial con- 
cerns that make the materiel for the serv- 
ices. Technological development calls for 
an ever-growing manpower, and at the 
same time reduces the effective years of 
service by requiring more years of prepara- 
tion. 

Manpower shortages appear to be most 
severe in scientific research, engineering and 
technology, health services, executive and 
supervisory fields, education, and in the 
semiprofessions and the technical occupa- 
tions. Significantly enough, these are all 
fields that call for more than the minimum 
of education, Even though the average level 
of education has been increasing for decades 
and the number of college graduates has 
grown very rapidly, the supply does not 
yet meet the demand. 

The report gives attention to what it 
calls the under-used potentials, Here are 
listed women (although a caution is sounded 
as to the possible harm from having a larger 
Proportion of women leave the home for 
outside employment), minority groups, the 
older population, and the undereducated, by 
which is meant those who have not attained 
the educational level warranted by their po- 
tentialities, 

In its discussion of values, the Commis- 
sion warns against planning the uses of man- 
power solely in terms of manpower de- 
mands as contrasted with needs, Industry 
and commerce have the financial ability to 
back up their demands for trained men. Re- 
ligion, culture, and the arts likewise need 
qualified manpower but often lack the funds 
to express that need in terms of demand. 
It is up to society in general and to educa- 
tional institutions in particular to insure a 
balancing of needs and demands in relation 


to a broad perspective of the general wel- 
fare. 

The Commission sees the implications of 
the manpower situation for education as an 
increased demand for more and better 
schooling for more of our young people, a 
strengthened program of guidance and per- 
sonnel services, a new attention to the 
gifted, and steps to obtain enough qualified 
teachers. 

The report concludes with the following 
recommendations: 


1. Continued general upgrading of the en- 
tire labor force. 

2. Concern for careers in education, This 
means both that general education needs to 
take increased account of career prepara- 
tion, and that professional and vocational 
education needs to give adequate attention 
to developing personal qualities and abilities 
that insure capacity for continued growth 
and adjustment. 

3. Development of new and improved 
post-high school programs, especially for 
the semiprofessions and the technical occu- 
pations. 

4. Improved programs of guidance that 
are rooted in understanding of the man- 
power situation, s 

5. Education of the gifted to the highest 
level of their capacities. 

6. Recruitment and retention of an ade- 
quate supply of well-qualified teachers at all 
levels from elementary school through col- 
lege. 


Manpower and Education makes avail- 
able to educators and laymen concerned 
with education the major facts about the 
manpower situation, together with some 
thoughts about what schools and colleges 
can and should do. This reviewer deems it 
well worth reading and pondering. Our 
American educational system is the chief 
means with which society can meet the 
situation. 

Pavut T. RANKIN 
Detroit Public Schools 
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Education as a Profession, by Myron 
Hall Lieberman. New York, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1956. 540 pp. $6. 


Despite unending public forums, educa- 
tion probably leads the professions in the 
number and kind of professional problems 
that are discussed chiefly in back rooms. 
Lieberman has written a comprehensive 
study of education as a profession, and em- 
bedded in it lies his substantial contribu- 
tion: a superb analysis of crucial issues in 
public school teaching which seldom see the 
daylight of informed public discussion. Be- 
ginning with chapters on the nature and 
significance of the professions, and the 
problem of professional function in educa- 
tion, he considers the problems of authority, 
autonomy, certification, and accreditation, 
and goes on to examine the characteristics 
of teachers, their economic and occupa- 
tional status, their ethics, their associations, 
and their unions, 

His major thesis is that the further pro- 
fessionalization of education would be bene- 
ficial both to society and to educators. The 
faults of the book lie in its omissions, as 
Lieberman himself acknowledges. What is 
written about, however, is handled in a 
manner that is sometimes exciting, always 
intellectually impressive, and with insight 
that will add to any man’s ability to go to 
the heart of issues in education. 

The limitations of space that can plague 
the author of a book are somewhat com- 
pounded for the book reviewer. While it is 
necessary to excerpt for this review some 
of Lieberman’s more interesting and pro- 
vocative statements, it seems almost unfair 
to do so without including his preambles of 
cogent argument. But excerpt and com- 
ment it is, and the reader will have to go 
to the book itself for the full discussion. 

“Educators,” says Lieberman, “have gone 
a long way toward rationalizing their lack 
of definite, defensible functions by arguing 
that a situation in which thousands of local 
communities define the functions of educa- 
tion differently is really a virtue.” He holds 
that disagreement over function is attributa- 


ble chiefly to the disagreement on the prior 
question of who should determine the func- 
tions of education, In this connection he 
unabashedly holds to the view that profes- 
sionalization of education remains an im- 
possible task, while the local community is 
held to be the source of moral authority 
and has the right to determine the functions 
of education. He points out: “The con- 
tinued delegation of professional decisions 
to lay bodies, not only without protest, but 
even with the enthusiastic approval of edu- 
cators, has created the impression among 
laymen that they ought to make decisions 
which in reality should be made by educa- 
tors if the latter are a professional group.” 
Lieberman then argues: “If the teacher's 
ultimate moral obligation lies elsewhere, 
then the next step is to devise ways and 
means of protecting teachers who do not 
conform to the mandate of their local com- 
munity.” As for the proper source of moral 
authority for the teacher, he holds that it 
is not the school board through its agent 
the superintendent, since the very essence of 
a profession is a high degree of personal re- 
sponsibility. If not the local community or 
the school board, what, then, is the proper 
source of moral authority for the teacher? 
Lieberman’s answer: the democratic ideals 
of the national community. 

Teachers, he adds, should look carefully 
at current theories of school administration 
which delegate to the superintendent the 
major responsibilities for the entire school 
program. “To the extent that teachers are 
subject to the orders of an administrator 
whom they have not chosen, who is not re- 
sponsible to them, and over whom they have 
no control, the teachers have the status of 
hired rather than professional workers.” As 
Lieberman sees it, the crux of the matter is 
whether the public is employing a relatively 
skilled worker whose only authority is to 
do as he is told by his administrative su- 
periors, or is hiring a professional worker 
who is paid to exercise independent skill 
and judgment. 

Turning to problems of certification and 
accreditation, Lieberman points out that the 
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optimistic predictions about the profes- 
sionalization of teaching err grievously in 
failing to take into account the fact that it 
is primarily the amount of training relative 
to other occupations and not the absolute 
amount of training in terms of years that 
determines the status of an occupation. It 
is probable, he says, that by the time all 
teachers have four years of higher educa- 
tion, they will have lost ground in their 
efforts to professionalize education, He 
points out: “It is unrealistic to ask or expect 
the American people to regard teaching as 
a profession as long as teachers themselves 
acquiesce in certification requirements 
which are so little above lay levels of 
education and training.” Again Lieber- 
man returns to reproach teachers for their 
indifference to their own problems of pro- 
fessionalization, commenting that their in- 
difference to accreditation is “tantamount to 
indifference to both the quality and quan- 
tity of new teachers.” He unhesitatingly 
adds, however, that professional practition- 
ers “are more apt to support high standards 
of accreditation than are the professional 
schools, which often need the additional 
income from higher enrollments. ... Domi- 
nation of accreditation by teacher training 
institutions does not seem very promising. 
It is up to the classroom teachers themselves 
to get the job done.” Just how optimistic 
Lieberman is regarding the achievement of 
this goal is not clear. 

Inevitably he has some unkind words for 
teacher-education institutions. He cannot 
see, for example, how a professional school 
which is not sure of the function or scope 
of authority of its graduates may be in a 
position to provide a program of profes- 
sional training. Commenting on the exten- 
sive variations in professional and non- 
professional portions of teacher education 
curricula, he sees grounds for questioning 
whether in fact there is “a common body 
of knowledge, skills, and techniques in the 
teaching profession.” More to the point is 
his realization that teaching requires a type 
of training far beyond that which is usually 
given in teacher-education programs. 


As for teacher organization, Lieberman is 
again worth quoting at length: “The factor 
which basically determines whether an in- 
dividual will conduct himself professionally 
is whether or not the occupation is or- 
ganized to insure a high level of service 
regardless of the individual motivations for 
entering the profession or for rendering 
professional services in specific situations. .., 
The overemphasis on individual motiva- 
tions instead of professional organization 
and discipline has given teachers a feeling 
of moral superiority which they do not de- 
serve. At the same time this exaggerated 
emphasis has deflected attention from the 
urgent task of organizing education to in- 
sure a professional level of service from all 
teachers,” 

He points out in well-developed argu- 
ment that the preponderance of women 
teachers “must be regarded as one of the 
two or three most important obstacles to 
the professionalization of education.” Lieb- 
erman believes that as long as teachers are 
so highly vulnerable to competition from 
inadequately prepared personnel drawn 
from a reservoir of temporarily certificated 
women, it will be practically impossible to 
professionalize education. He points out 
that professional organization of teachers 
founders annually on the vast turnover of 
women in the profession. Lieberman, how- 
ever, fails to answer the question as to just 
what can be done to improve this situation. 

The chapter on the economic status of 
teachers merits both praise and critical com- 
ment. He introduces into the problem of 
teachers’ salaries for the first time the ques- 
tions of whether compensation should be 
on the basis of “services rendered” or “serv- 
ices received,” and whether professionalism 
requires teachers to work for low salaries 
if the community is poor. His arguments 
are astute and invigorating. On the other 
hand, he omits discussion of the key role of 
salaries in promoting professional in-service 
growth; he deals little with the general ob- 
jectives of salary policy; he doesn’t follow 
a consistent line of thought with respect to 
merit rating, pointing out as he does so 
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convincingly what appear to be insuperable 
obstacles and then ending the discussion by 
concluding that merit rating is essential. He 
discusses the value of salary heights in 


spurring recruitment and performance, but - 


fails to make any positive suggestions for 
implementing so difficult a program. He 
points out that veteran teachers are not 
getting proportionate increases in salary 
compared with younger teachers, bur fails 
to note that this is the case in virtually all 
the salaried professions today. Elsewhere in 
the book, but related to teacher economics, 
Lieberman too quickly dismisses the issue 
of the proper share of education in the 
rapidly expanding gross national product 
and the implications for education of the 
expenditure pattern—largely for unneces- 
saries—in this country. 

Most of Lieberman’s chapters are worth 
reading in detail. He is neither omniscient 
nor infallible, but he brings to the problems 
of education the kind of analysis that has 
long been sadly lacking. The book is not 
only provocative, it is constructive and 
eminently valuable, but its value lies in be- 
ing read in full, not in being excerpted and 
commented upon. 

Wiutarp S. ELSBREE 
Davin PoLLEN 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Music in Education; International Con- 
ference on the Role and Place of Mu- 
sic in the Education of Youth and 
Adults, Brussels, 29 June to 9 July 
1953. Paris, UNESCO (Distributed in 
the United States by Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York City), 1955. 
335Pp-, paper, $2.50, 13/6, 650 frs 
cloth, $3.00. 


Music in Education is a collection of re- 
ports from the last of a series of interna- 
tional meetings sponsored by UNESCO 
dealing with the role of the arts in educa- 
tion and in the development of the indivi- 
dual. After planning by a preparatory com- 


mission, three hundred and fourteen people 
from thirty-nine countries met in Brussels 
to participate in the conference, 

One of the primary results of the meet- 
ing “was to give as broad a picture as pos- 
sible of the state of music education 
throughour the world.” Its principal objec- 
tives were “to discover problems common 
to teachers, to emphasize the essential re- 
quirements of music teaching and to advo- 
cate specific solutions for most of the prob- 
lems raised.” 

These objectives are reflected in the con- 
tents of the book, which is divided into six 
sections: General Exposés (philosophic, 
aesthetic, and historical backgrounds), Mu- 
sic Education in the Curriculum, Music 
Education in Society, Methods and Aids in 
Music Education, The Training of the 
Teacher, and Contribution of the Profes- 
sional to Music Education. Four appendixes 
present the report of the Rapporteur-gen- 
eral, resolutions and recommendations, a 
proposal to found an International Society 
for Music Education, and a list of partici- 
pants. 

The recommendations of the Conference 
were inevitably broad and general in na- 
ture, since they represented many conflict- 
ing points of view. All agreed on the im- 
portance of music for people of all ages in 
all countries, but presumably the applica- 
tion of this premise required individual in- 
terpretation by each delegate for his own 
country. The social and cultural importance 
of music was stressed, including thar of 
comparison of the music education of 
various countries. The recommendations for 
primary and secondary schools stressed 
“musical values of an ever higher stand- 
ard.” On the university level, musicology 
and history of music were emphasized. As 
would be expected, community music and 
media of mass communication were strongly 
supported. 

However, when these and many other 
recommendations are checked against the 
stated objectives of the conference some 
gaps are apparent. For example, one looks 
in vain for a unified discussion of “the prob- 
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lems common to teachers,” to which an en- 
tire section might well have been devoted. 
Neither is there adequate discussion on the 
professional training of musicians, which is 
certainly a part of music education in the 
broad sense. In one of the American con- 
tributions the perennial question of the 
value of classroom teacher versus the music 
specialist is raised to the detriment of the 
latter, which certainly does not reflect the 
general opinion of music educators in this 
country. But these are all relatively minor 
points which only serve to emphasize out- 
standing achievements of the conference. 
As in the case of our own White House 
Conference on Education, perhaps the most 
important results of the Brussels meeting 
were to emphasize the importance of music 
education and of professional esprit de 
corps throughout the world. 


The book abounds in stimulating and 
provocative views of music educators 
resenting many countries and all levels of 
education. Only three articles were con- 
tributed by American citizens, one of whom 
was Professor Harry Wilson, who closed 
his article on “The Training of Teachers 
for Music in the Rural Schools of the 
U.S.A.” by saying: “If the courses [for 
rural and classroom teachers] are set up to 
make them realize the joy of participating 
in various musical activities for their im- 
mediate satisfaction [and] this attitude can 
be carried into schoolrooms, then music will 
contribute to fulfilling the educational goals 
of our rural schools, namely, happy, suitable 
and useful citizens for a democracy,” 

Howard A. Murphy 
Teachers College, Columbia 
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New Professional Books for 
Teachers... 


DISTINGUISHED BOOKS ON EDUCATION 
— from HARPER — 


®© PSYCHOLOGY IN THE 
CLASSROOM 


A Manual for Teachers 


By Rudolf Dreikurs, M.D. The noted Profes- 
sor of Psychiatry at Chicago Medical School 
explores, through a wealth of case studies, 
Ways to enlarge the teacher's capacity to pro- 
mote both learning and wth in the school. 
A translation of basic principles of Psychology 
for everyday use in the classroom. “. , + excit- 
ing and stimulating."—HENRY CLAY LIND. 
GREN $3.75 


@ COLLEGES FOR OUR LAND 
AND TIME 


The Land-Grant Idea in 
American Education 


By Edward D. Eddy, Jr., Universit 
Hampshire. An important study 
velopment, philosophy, and 
ica’s land-grant institutions, from their in 
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N 1938 the American Association of 

Teachers Colleges was approximately 
at the height of its position as a represen- 
tative of the teachers colleges of America. 
To be sure it still included at one end 
of the scale a small number of normal 
schools, and at the other an even smaller 
number of university schools and colleges 
of education. The former were a re- 
minder of the past, the latter—as it was 
to turn out—a harbinger of the future. 
The remaining normal schools would 
soon themselves become teachers col- 
leges. But the number of schools of edu- 
cation in the AATC would increase 


* This article is based on an address delivered 
at the 1957 annual meeting of the American 
Association of Colleges of Teacher Education, 
an organization with which Professor Bigelow 
has worked closely for nearly twenty years, 
first as Director of The American Council on 
Education’s Commission on Teacher Education, 
then as chairman of the Council on Coopera- 
tion in Teacher Education, and more recently 
as the official representative to AACTE of 
Teachers College. 


steadily until, with the creation of the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education in 1948, this body 
would become as representative of them 
as of the teachers colleges. 

Two significant future developments, 
however, were only beginning to make 
themselves felt in 1938. The implications 
of one were, I think, wholly unrecog- 
nized. This was the presence in the mem- 
bership list of a single, lonely college of 
liberal arts. Today the AACTE has a 
considerable and steadily growing repre- 
sentation from liberal arts circles, but I 
doubt if any AATC leaders in 1938 fore- 
saw that development. 

Of the second development, already 
under way at that time, there was much 
greater awareness. This one was repre- 
sented by the member institutions from 
California and Ohio. Both sets, in gen- 
eral, had been founded as normal schools 
and had later become teachers colleges. 
But those in California had already, by 
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1938, dropped the word “teachers” from 
their titles, had become “state colleges,” 
and had begun to offer at least liberal arts 
or general curricula in addition to those 
designed for teacher education. The Ohio 
institutions had made similar program 
changes, but called themselves “state uni- 
versities.” 

In 1938 this kind of movement was 
viewed apprehensively by AATC lead- 
ers, almost all of whom were heads of 
institutions that had teacher education as 
their sole and exclusive business. The 
normal school had been a single-purpose 
institution and it had learned to empha- 
size the advantages of such an arrange- 
ment. The teachers colleges, which 
emerged from the normal school chrys- 
alis, naturally maintained this same point 
of view. The way to prepare teachers 
was to catch them young and bring them 
up in an atmosphere in which teacher 
education was the dominant—preferably, 
indeed, the exclusive—concern of every- 
one with whom they would come in con- 
tact. It was inevitable that strong criti- 
cism should be aroused when some 
teachers colleges began to expand their 
functions, particularly when they dropped 
from their titles all words suggestive of 
their traditional job. 

In the AATC membership list of 1938 
—leaving out of account the one college 
of liberal arts and the handful of full- 
fledged universities—o3 per cent of the 
member institutions had names that in- 
cluded the word “normal,” or “teachers,” 
or “education.” Only 4 per cent called 
themselves “state colleges,” and only 3 
per cent just plain “institutes,” “colleges,” 
or “universities.” The AATC was an or- 
ganization of institutions which were, 
with rare exceptions, exclusively devoted 
to teacher education. 

The teachers colleges of course had de- 
veloped from normal schools, Everybody 


knows that to be the case. But not every- 
body is aware how rapidly that change 
took place. Because I was planning to 
compare the AATC membership list of 
1938 with the AACTE list of 1956, 
eighteen years later, it struck me that it 
would be interesting to take a look at 
the situation eighteen years earlier, that 
is in 1920. The list of institutions on 
which I focused my attention was made 
up of all those that belonged to the 
AATC in 1938 which were still members 
of the AACTE in 1956, excluding—as I 
noted above—the one 1938 liberal arts 
member and the handful of big university 
members of that same date. These exclu- 
sions left a population of 164 institutions, 
which can be considered to include the 
bulk of all those American institutions 
that have ever been considered “teachers 
colleges.” 

As late as 1920, however—the first of 
my three years of comparison—only 
about one-sixth of this group of institu- 
tions had achieved degree-granting status. 
Four-fifths were still normal schools, the 
remainder not having yet even come into 
existence. But in the eighteen years be- 
tween 1920 and 1938 the proportions 
were reversed—by the latter date only 
about one tenth remzained normal schools. 
The great majority—about three-quar- 
ters—now both were and called them- 
selves “teachers colleges,” while the addi- 
tion of those institutions which preferred 
the names “normal college” or “univer- 
sity” on the one hand, or “college of 
education” on the other, brought the pro- 
portion of four-year, degree-granting In- 
stitutions specializing in teacher choc 
up to 82 per cent. The change that tad 
taken place in less than two decades ha 
been enormous. Moreover, as I have al- 
ready suggested, there was an all but un 
versal feeling that the new situation 
would and should prove relatively pet 
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manent. The teachers colleges, it was as- 
sumed, had come to stay. 

But now let us take a look at what has 
happened to our 164 institutions during 
the eighteen years since 1938. None, of 
course, remains a normal school, and only 
three retain the word “normal” in their 
titles—now “normal college” or “uni- 
versity.” But the word “teachers” has also 
proved to be only a temporary part of 
many institutional names, I just stated 
that in 1938 about three-quarters of the 
institutions I have been studying “both 
were and called themselves ‘teachers col- 
leges.” By 1956 the proportion using 
that title had fallen below one-half and 
the proportion actually limiting them- 
selves to teacher education considerably 
below that. Moreover, the name “college 
of education” had not caught on—a few 
more normal schools had adopted this as 
their new title, but almost as many of the 
earlier “colleges of education” had 
dropped the qualifying phrase—had be- 
come plain “colleges.” 1 

As a matter of fact it is the flight from 
qualifying words and phrases, such as 
“normal,” “teachers,” and “education,” 
that is particularly striking. Only slightly 
over one-half of the 164 institutions still 
employed them in 1956—and I have no 
doubt that that proportion has decreased 
in the past year. The popular move has 
been to the name “state college,” al- 
though even the word “state” is increas- 
ingly dispensed with. 

Now I do not want to make too much 
of changes in names, it being notorious 
that function cannot safely be inferred 
from the title of an American institution 


1An instructive example is the institution 
that was established in Kalamazoo as Western 
State Normal School in 1903. It became West- 
ern State Teachers College in 1927; Western 
Michigan College of Education in 1941; and 
Western Michigan College in 1955. The name 
is now Western Michigan University. 


of higher education. So let me turn to evi- 
dence ing function, This is readily 
attainable—for 1956 with some exact- 
ness through use of the classification pro- 
vided by the United States Office of 
Education. The results of inquiry regard- 
ing function more than confirm the 
implications of our study of changing 
nomenclature. In 1920, 98 per cent of my 
164 institutions were classifiable as “pri- 
marily teacher-preparatory”; in 1938 that 
proportion had fallen only very slightly, 
to 92 per cent; but by 1956 the figure had 
plummeted to 38 per cent. This was only 
slightly larger than the percentage of the 
whole group classified last year, as to 
curricula, as “Both liberal arts and gen- 
eral and teacher-preparatory,” which in 
turn only slightly exceeded the propor- 
tion offering, in addition to that combina- 
tion, one or more other professional or 
vocational courses of study. 

On the basis of all this evidence I have 
reached the conclusion that the teachers 
college—in the strict sense of that term— 
is going to turn out to have been a tem- 
porary phenomenon in American higher 
education. Let me drive my point home 
in another way. Forty-five states in the 
Union were represented in the AACTE 
in 1956. In only twenty-six were any 
“state teachers colleges” or “colleges of 
education” still listed—and in only twen- 
ty-two (less than half of the total) were 
a majority of institutions that had origi- 
nally been exclusively teacher-prepara- 
tory still called by such names. 

To repeat my conclusion, the teachers 
college as we knew it twenty years ago 
is on the way to oblivion. It is proving to 
have been a way-station between the nor- 
mal school and the state college—whether 
or not so called—a multi-purpose institu- 
tion for which teacher education is only 
one among several functions. I venture 
to prophesy that in another couple of 
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decades the name “state teachers college” 
will have disappeared except, possibly, in 
a few backward states like New York 
which, even as late as 1938, was resisting 
letting its normal schools grow up. (And 
even Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York, and Pennsylvania, demonstrably 
among the most backward states in the 
use of public funds for the provision of 
higher educational opportunity for their 
young citizens,? may well have their 
hands forced when the prospective enor- 
mous increase in population of college 
age materializes.) 

My prophecy as to the prospective 
disappearance of the teachers college is 
not made with any particular satisfaction. 
It did not take long, after my first asso- 
ciation with those colleges in 1938, for 
me to become deeply appreciative of 
their devotion to the cause of teacher 
education—to which I myself was so 
deeply committed—and of their great 
merits as institutions of higher education. 
For sentimental reasons, certainly, the 
Prospect of their passing saddens me. I 
am not prepared to declare that what is 
happening to them represents forward 
movement in any positive sense. But the 
prospect has suddenly become perfectly 
clear to me—and we shall have to make 
our calculations and plans accordingly. 

What does that prospect imply for the 
AACTE? Before I try to answer that 
question let me review some Association 
developments during the last score of 
years. 

Earlier I stated that by 1938 only a 
handful of university schools and colleges 
of education had joined the AATC. The 
numbers were to increase during the next 
ten years, accompanied by some uncer- 
tainty among the still dominant teachers 


2 See, for example, Thad L, Hungate, A New 
Basis of Support for Higher Education (New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1957). 


college group as to where this was all 
going to lead. There was, according to 
my recollection of that period, some 
gratification that the relatively powerful 
universities wished to associate themselves 
with the less firmly established teachers 
colleges. But this was accompanied by 
not a little fear that the deans might even- 
tually “take over.” 

However, experience with the deans 
quieted these fears. They had joined the 
AATC because this was the national as- 
sociation wholly, vigorously, and effec- 
tively dedicated to the cause of teacher 
education, and the one which brought to- 
gether the chief administrative officers of 
colleges and universities also so devoted. 
These pioneer deans fitted in so well that 
by 1948 the decision was made to merge 
with the AATC, under a new name, the 
not very active association to which all 
the university schools of education had 
previously belonged, as well as one that 
represented the special interest of teacher- 
educating institutions located in urban 
settings.* 

But by this time, a new idea had be- 
gun to impress some people: the idea that 
membership in a national association con- 
cerned with teacher education should not 
be limited to institutions which accepted 
no other function. This was perhaps to 
some extent a consequence of the recog- 
nition, on the part of the original teach- 
ers colleges, that they were themselves 
broadening out. But there was also a 
growing appreciation of the role in 
teacher education of the colleges of lib- 
eral arts. The idea that community rather 
than exclusiveness of purpose should 
provide the basis of association was ris- 
ing. In fact the very name, American As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 

® By name, the National Association of eS 
nes and Departments of Education, and 

ati 


onal Association of Teacher Education In- 
stitutions in Metropolitan Districts. 
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tion, was carefully chosen to suggest that 
any college earnestly concerned with the 
education of teachers would be wel- 
comed to membership in the new organ- 
ization. 

The opportunity thus extended has 
been increasingly embraced. An analysis 
of the names of the 314 member institu- 
tions of the AACTE as listed in 1956 (I 
am now referring to the total member- 
ship, and not just that historically con- 
tinuous segment that I have hitherto been 
discussing) suggests what has been hap- 
pening. Only about a third of the present 
membership consists of primarily under- 
graduate institutions which still include 
such words as “normal,” “teachers,” and 
“education” in their names. About a quar- 
ter consists of universities. This leaves 
slightly less than two-fifths which are al- 
most equally divided between “state col- 
leges” and plain “colleges,” most of the 
latter privately controlled. When the 
1957 membership list is published, show- 
ing a 12 or 13 per cent increase and re- 
vealing further changes in the names of 
long-standing member institutions, it will 
be seen that the trend is continuing.‘ 

The nature of that trend can be further 
revealed by reference to the distribution 
of functions reportedly carried out by the 
314 institutions that constituted 1956 
membership. (Again my source is the 
U. S. Office of Education.) Of that num- 
ber only about a quarter (25.8 per cent) 
are classified as “Primarily teacher-pre- 
paratory.” Of the rest, all but four offer 
“both liberal arts and general and teacher- 
preparatory” programs, usually with the 
addition of one or more “technical-occu- 
pational” or “professional” programs, or 
both. Incidentally, another index of sig- 


*Of the thirty-seven institutions voted into 
membership in the AACTE in February, 1957, 
plus five admitted the previous summer, only 
one had in its name the word “teachers.” 


nificant change has to do with the highest 
levels of instruction Offered. In 1938 
fewer than one-fifth of the total number 
of institutions constituting the AATC 
operated at the post-baccalaureate level; 
in 1956 that proportion had jumped to 
two-thirds, with more than one-fifth now 
actually offering the Doctor's degree.* 

That such changes should have effects 
on the character and activities of this As- 
sociation is inevitable. But there have 
been other significant forces at work. 
These can be related to the Association's 
recent voluntary action in divesting it- 
self of exclusive responsibility for national 
accreditation in the field of teacher edu- 
cation. That action reflected dynamic 
developments in the teacher-education 
world. There was a mounting interest 
and sense of responsibility on the part of 
the NEA, representing teachers and 
school administrators, and the national 
agencies made up of state education of- 
ficials and school board members. Also 
operative was the increasing influence of 
the notion that participation in decision- 
making by all responsible parties to a 
problem is desirable. 

The consequence was the creation of 
the National Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education. However, when 
this body was established inadequate pro- 
vision was made for representation of the 
colleges of liberal arts which, as a matter 
of fact, had a long-standing stake in 


5 Of the forty-two new member institutions 
mentioned in the previous footnote, only one is 
classified by the U.S. Office of Education as 
“primarily teacher-preparatory”; seventeen are 
both liberal arts ad aera and teacher-pre- 
paratory,” the remainder being even more com- 
plex as to curricula, Twenty-four offer only 
the Bachelor’s degree; twelve go as high as the 
Master’s; the remaining six have doctoral pro- 
grams. Perhaps it should be noted that because 
an institution is reported by the U.S. Office of 
Education as offering post-baccalaureate degrees 
it does not necessarily follow that these are 
available in the field of Education. 
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teacher education. This inadequacy was 
not, in my judgment, deliberate in intent. 
As a matter of fact the AACTE ap- 
pointed to original membership on the 
new NCATE as many representatives of 
liberal arts colleges as it did those of 
“teachers colleges” or university schools 
of education. Since only a relatively small 
number of colleges of liberal arts as yet 
belonged to the Association, the action 
could reasonably be seen as a generous 
one, symbolic of a desire to promote fra- 
ternity among all institutions genuinely 
concerned with teacher education. It 
was, however, unrealistic to suppose that 
the liberal arts colleges generally were 
as yet ready to consider that their special 
interests could be adequately represented 
through the AACTE. 

Partly in consequence of this inade- 
quacy, modifications in the structure of 
the NCATE had to be made before it 
could begin to function properly. These 
modifications have within the last few 
months won the approval of the National 
Commission on Accrediting, the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, and most of 
the regional accrediting associations. A 
modus vivendi appears to have been es- 
tablished. 

As one result we may anticipate, I be- 
lieve, an increasing representation of col- 
leges of liberal arts in the AACTE, There 
are a great many such institutions in the 
United States that engage in teacher edu- 
cation. If even half of these should join 
this Association in the next two decades 
—and it seems to me that this may easily 
happen—there will certainly be some in- 
teresting results. In the last ten years the 
teachers colleges and the university 
schools of education have succeeded in 
learning how to live together to their mu- 
tual advantage, I see no reason to suppose 
that a rapid growth in the liberal arts 
component of the AACTE will not work 


out equally well. There is plenty of work 
for all in the vineyard of teacher educa- 
tion and it will be fine for all the vin- 
tagers to be joined together in common 
cause. 

-Moreover, things have been happening 
to the liberal arts colleges in recent dec- 
ades that have been moving them closer 
to the mid-point on a scale toward which 
—from the other end—the teachers col- 
leges have also been moving. For the old- 
time college of liberal arts has proved 
as impermanent as the not-so-old-time 
teachers college. Just as a great many of 
the latter have expanded their functions 
to include liberal arts and additional voca- 
tional or professional programs, so the 
vast majority of the former have, openly 
or with some degree of camouflage, un- 
dertaken various vocational functions, in- 
cluding that of teacher education. As a 
matter of fact, the latest U.S. Office of 
Education classification actually shows 
fewer American colleges, offering either 
the Bachelor’s or the Master's degree or 
both, whose programs are exclusively 
“Liberal arts and general” than it does 
colleges in the same categories that are 
“Primarily teacher-preparatory”; in other 
words fewer “pure” liberal arts than 
“pure” teachers colleges. (The actual fig- 
ures are 78 and 96.) My guess is that the 
first category is as moribund as the sec- 
ond. 

The plain fact appears to be that the 
distinction in terms of function to which 
we have been accustomed, and which we 
still rely upon, is becoming more and 
more unreal. I am aware, of course, that 
some “liberal arts colleges” that engage 
in teacher education do the job poorly; 
and I am sure that some “teachers col- 
leges” that have begun to offer liberal arts 
programs are also doing a poor job. Bo 
I am not prepared to recognize any in 
herent reason for supposing that either 
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situation is permanent. And I have con- 
siderable confidence that as more colleges 
of liberal arts join the AACTE we may 
expect to see their membership help them 
—as it has for long helped the teachers 
colleges, state colleges, and university 
schools of education—to improve their 
work in teacher education. We may all 
hope, indeed, to move forward together. 

But we must also anticipate, I believe, 
some further problems of Associational 
adjustment. What one will be is sug- 
gested when we consider what has been 
happening as regards the classification of 
persons selected to represent their mem- 
ber institutions in AACTE affairs. In 
1938—my year of reference—the Year- 
book’s list of members had three columns: 
“Location,” “Institution, and “Presi- 
dent.” In the last column, to be sure, it 
was indicated that a few of the men and 
women named were actually “principals” 
(of normal schools) or “deans” (of col- 
leges of education). But every person 
listed was the chief administrative officer 
of the member institution from which he 
came. 

This situation has already changed. The 
third column of the 1956 Yearbook list 
is not headed “President,” but, signifi- 
cantly, “Representative to AACTE.” It 
is not easy to interpret with exactness the 
data in that column, but I can give you 
the general picture. Over a fifth of the 
314 member institutions do not now des- 
ignate their chief administrative officer 
as their representative. (I am counting 
deans of university schools of education 
in that category.) The most usual choices 
in these cases are college deans or heads 
of departments of education. But also 
listed are an associate dean, a couple of 
registrars, a director of institutional re- 
search, and the head of a department of 
mathematics. Five are reported to be just 
ordinary professors! 


Now in about half of these cases where 
the chief administrative officer is not the 
representative, the institution involved is 
a college of liberal arts. But—and this I 
find significant—in about a third it is a 
“state college.” There are also a few 
“teachers colleges” —still so named—and 
a few universities, with less than top-ad- 
ministrator representation. 

It seems likely that this trend will con- 
tinue. Certainly the presidents of liberal 
arts colleges, no matter how seriously in- 
terested in teacher education they may 
be, have so many other concerns and so 
many demands upon their time that they 
will ordinarily designate someone else to 
serve as representative to the AACTE— 
the dean or the head of the department 
of education being the obvious candidate. 
This is all the more probable since these 
men and women are accustomed, in their 
capacity of president and without distinc- 
tion as to differences in their undergradu- 
ate offerings, to come together as mem- 
bers of the Association of American 
Colleges. 

But how about the presidents of state 
colleges, which—as we have seen—is 
what the teachers colleges are rapidly 
turning themselves into? I should guess 
that as long as these presidents continue to 
come up through the ranks of education 
(in the professional sense), and as long 
as their institutions remain primarily or at 
least mainly teacher-preparatory, they 
will wish to attend the meetings and to 
participate in the other affairs of the 
AACTE. But the state colleges are be- 
coming more complex as to function, 
with the job of teacher education tend- 
ing to become less dominant. Moreover, 
it cannot reasonably be expected that, in 
the future, presidents from such institu- 
tions will invariably be selected from per- 
sons with teacher-education backgrounds. 
What will happen then? 
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It seems evident that in 1938 the vast 
Majority of the representatives to the 
AATC constituted a group that was 
homogeneous in two ways—though at the 
time the distinction was in none of our 
minds. These people were both the 
chief administrative officers of the col- 
leges and university divisions they came 
from and, simultaneously, the top people 
in the local hierarchies who were exclu- 
sively concerned with teacher education. 
But in more and more AACTE institu- 
tions these descriptions no longer apply 
to the same individual—the top institu- 
tional administrator and the top teacher- 
education administrator are not the same 
person, And what we are witnessing, I 
suggest, is a tendency for the institu- 
tion to designate as a “Representative to 
AACTE? its top specialist in teacher edu- 
cation rather than (when a choice is pos- 
sible) its chief administrative officer. 

It seems clear to me that this develop- 
ment is bound to have significant conse- 
quences for the Association. The focus 
of attention will remain, as it should, on 
improvement of the work of colleges and 
universities in teacher education, But a 
larger and larger proportion of partici- 
pants in AACTE efforts will represent 
institutions multi-purpose in character or, 
in the case of university schools and 
colleges of education, divisions that must 
rely on other divisions of a multi-pur- 
pose complex for more or less essential 
educational services, Moreover, while 
most of these participants will occupy 
administrative positions of some ty = 
deanships, for example, and department 
chairmanships—a smaller and smaller pro- 
portion will be chief administrative offi- 
cers in the full presidential sense. 

Having stressed what distinguishes rep- 
resentatives to the Association, I want 
now vigorously to re-emphasize what 
unites them: a common commitment to 


the cause of teacher education. That com- 
mitment is not, of course, exclusiyel 
theirs. This fact has, indeed, been rec- 
ognized in many ways: for example, 
through AACTE membership in the 
Council on Cooperation in Teacher Edu- 
cation; AACTE’s fraternal cooperation 
with the NEA’s Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, 
the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, and the National School 
Boards Association; and its support of 
the Coordinating Committee on Collegi- 
ate Problems of Teacher Education. But 
the AACTE has provided—as it will con- 
tinue to provide—the meeting place for 
key representatives of institutions where 
teachers are actually educated. 

As Association membership widens, as 
it approximates inclusion of all such in- 
stitutions—and I prophesy that it will in 
the next eighteen years—the AACTE will 
achieve both new influence and new re- 
sponsibility. I find it exciting to look for- 
ward to such a future. Historically speak- 
ing, teachers in this country have been 
the products of many types of institu- 
tions. These institutions have often been 
suspicious of one another and competi- 
tive in their mutual feelings. With a de- 
cline in the differences that have tradi- 
tionally distinguished them, and with a 
continuing shortage of teachers, the cir- 
cumstances favor a deepening sense of 
community. I expect the AACTE to 
make increasing contributions to the 
strengthening and spread of such a sense. 
It has learned from the experience of the 
last ten years the values of close associa- 
tion among key representatives of w 
ers colleges and university schools © 
education. It can look forward with con- 
fidence to the further enriching of that 
association as more and more representa- 
tives come from state colleges and col- 
leges of liberal arts. 
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Such broadening of membership may 
well, in fact, tend to focus Association 
attention more and more on those prob- 
lems in teacher education which are most 
fundamental because they are most uni- 
versal. Such focus can be both unifying 
and vivifying. But it will have to do with 
issues of education primarily, rather than 
issues of administration. 

What I am hoping is that the Associa- 
tion will prove able to go on providing 


indispensable service with to is- 
sues of both kinds; thet kil anchie sd. 
ministrative officers of a variety of cate- 
gories to get the help that administrative 
officers of a single type received when 
the Association was institutionally homo- 
geneous; and that simultaneously it will 
enable all representatives to gain fresh in- 
spiration and fresh ing as re- 
gards the specific cause of teacher edu- 
cation. i 


Religion and Academic Life: 
A Personal Interpretation’ 


PHILIP H. PHENIX 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Re in its fullness has both an 
inner and an outer side. The outer 
side is comprised of the institutional 
forms and belief systems which pro- 
vide its continuing cultural expressions. 
The inner side has to do with the 
transformation of personal life. This 
transformation has two aspects: first, a 
more profound understanding of oneself 
and one’s situation, and second, new re- 
sources of creative energy with which 
to confront this personal situation con- 
structively. It is chiefly with the signifi- 
cance of religion on its inner side—re- 
ligion as a personally appropriated source 
of insight and power—that the present 
observations are concerned. 

There is a relevant word from religion 
for every person in every situation. The 
form and the fruits of personal faith are 
fashioned within the concrete context of 
individual circumstance. Inward religion 
is, as Whitehead observed, what a man 
does with his solitariness. Yet there are 
also similarities of condition which per- 
mit some generalization, An example is 
the common situation of those who pur- 
sue the academic life. What is the special 
word from religion for those who engage 

* Professor Phenix has served as chaplain and 
professor of religion at Carleton College. He 
recently completed a basic text in philosophy of 
—* which will be published in January, 
955. 
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in study or teaching? What clarification 
of predicament and what sources of 
power may be available in religion for 
academic man? It is the purpose of what 
follows to suggest answers to these ques- 
tions. 

Three aspects of academic life will be 
distinguished in this analysis, namely, the 
special problems, the characteristic vices, 
and the unique privileges of the scholas- 
tic situation. The bearing of religion on 
each of these aspects will be discussed. 


PROBLEMS OF ACADEMIC LIFE 


Each life setting has its own problems 
and perplexities. Two major kinds of 
problems in academic life are those of 
security and those of meaning. Of course 
these difficulties are not limited to aca- 
demic people; any person at some times 
and in some degree may encounter them. 
But they are particularly critical in aca- 
demic life. 

Insecurity is more especially the lot of 
the graduate student. In undertaking ad- 
vanced study he frequently enters upon 
a new kind of life, weakening former ties, 
changing habitual behavior, and cutting 
loose from the familiar and customary. 
In many instances this is a period of eco- 
nomic strain. While others of the same 
age group are establishing themselves vo- j 
cationally and gaining some measure 0 
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economic advantage, the graduate stu- 
dent—perhaps with a family to support— 
expends his savings, goes into debt, works 
overtime, and cuts expenses to the bone 
in order to continue his studies. All this 
he often does with little assurance about 
the kind of position he will be able to 
secure after completion of his studies, 
Furthermore, if he into teaching, 
he generally cannot look forward to sub- 
stantial economic rewards to compensate 
him for his present hardships. 

Insecurity in the academic life may be 
emotional as well as economic. Many an 
advanced student is for the first time 
thrown largely on his own emotional re- 
sources, He is confronted with the obli- 
gation to decide for himself what he will 
do with his life. In the university setting 
he sees the great variety of possible paths, 
and he must elect the one that is to be his 
own. Family, friends, and advisers may 
exert their influence, but he comes to re- 
alize, in this academic world so uniquely 
open to the exploration of alternatives, 
that the decision about his life is his alone. 
Furthermore, his emotional insecurity is 
often heightened by the impersonality 
of the academic community and by the 
strains of being in a strange city or even 
in an alien land. Despite its novelty and 
interest, the time of study may well be 
one of great emotional stress. 

Another source of acute insecurity is 
the intellectual turmoil characteristic of 
academic life. The illusion long persists 
that the purpose of study is to provide 
answers to questions. Uncritical, dog- 
matic, and self-assured teachers encoun- 
tered in the student’s early schooling tend 
to create and perpetuate this cherished il- 
lusion. It then comes as a disturbing reve- 
lation to him that the farther he advances 
in his work the less certain his acquired 
fund of knowledge becomes and the 
greater the number of problems await- 


ing solution. He discovers that in the 
process of inquiry one learns to ask new 
questions rather than to gain final an- 
swers. He becomes aware that all knowl- 
edge rests on certain premises which can 
be challenged and which may need to be 
replaced by other primary assumptions, 
and that these in turn are not beyond the 
reach of critical scrutiny. The student 
finds his most cherished beliefs subjected 
to systematic doubt. The citadel of his 
academic security, his rational certainty, 
is assailed in the very process of trying 
to establish that certainty through schol- 
arly pursuits. 

What is the relevance of religion to 
these problems of economic, emotional, 
and intellectual insecurity in the academic 
life? The obvious answer to this ques- 
tion, and in my opinion the wrong one, 
would be that the function of religion is 
to provide solutions to the problems. 
Some spokesmen for religion claim that 
by prayer a person can improve his finan- 
cial position. Other prominent leaders 
make religion primarily a therapeutic 
agency, a means for creating “peace of 
mind.” Still another popular conception 
is that religion provides assured answers 
to intellectual problems, that faith is be- 
lieving without question the absolute 
truths which the secular intellect subjects 
to systematic doubt. According to these 
views of religion, then, the insecurity of 
the academic life can be overcome by 
prayer, meditation, and faith conceived 
as problem-solving techniques. 

I believe these answers must be re- 
jected because in effect they reduce re- 
ligion to magic—a technique for tapping 
occult forces to perform what cannot be 
done by natural means. The more authen- 
tic and perhaps surprising answer is that 
religion in its illuminating role first af- 
firms and even deepens the sense of inse- 
curity on the level of economic suffi- 
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ciency, emotional ease, and intellectual 
assurance. The insight of faith is that the 
attempt to organize one’s existence 
around the primary pursuit of material 
satisfaction, inner tranquility, and cogni- 
tive certainty—in short, around any tem- 
poral acquisitions—generates the deepest 
insecurities. The true security is under- 
stood rather to lie beyond the necessary 
temporal insecurities and actually to be 
founded upon the acceptance of them as 
such. Thus, acceptance of necessary eco- 
nomic privation may lead to the discovery 
of hitherto unsuspected life resources in 
compassion for others in want, in the 
courage to endure, and in the values of 
a simpler life. The acceptance of loneli- 
ness and bewilderment in new surround- 
ings may open the door to the unfamiliar 
treasures of solitude and to a new free- 
dom from external supports. The ac- 
ceptance of intellectual doubt may be the 
source of insight into the infinitude of 
truth and the inexhaustibility of the life 
of the mind. 

Facing his insecurity in this way, aca- 
demic man can be sustained by the good 
example of a great company of faithful 
persons through the ages who have en- 
dured even greater hardship, emotional 
stress, and rational uncertainty, and have 
gained a more fundamental security by 
relinquishing their inordinate striving for 
the ordinary objects of desire. Many also 
discover in this experience of insight and 
transformation through surrender some 
understanding of what the prophets, 
saints, and seers have meant by the en- 
counter with God. 

In addition to insecurity, the academic 
life creates the problem of meaning. The 
scholar is forever threatened with the 
sense that his activity is really irrelevant. 
He often lacks a vivid conviction of liv- 
ing connection with the ongoing con- 
cerns of everyday life. His work may be 


so largely abstract and cerebral that its 
pertinence to concrete situations and 
genuine human problems is difficult to 
trace. The suspicion can easily grow that 
what goes on in the academic sphere does 
not really make any significant differ- 
ence, that the construction of theories and 
the making of arguments are not only 
without end but also without real pur- 
pose or effect except to those directly en- 
gaged in them. 

Furthermore, the high specialization of 
the academic world adds to the sense of 
meaninglessness. Since each investigator 
pursues his studies largely in isolation 
from other fields of inquiry, the whole- 
ness and interconnections of things 
are lost to view. Isolation and estrange- 
ment are the result, and these ‘undermine 
the scholar’s awareness of meaning. 

What is the word of religion for aca- 
demic man in the predicament of mean- 
inglessness? This word is not, as many 
take for granted, any simple assurance 
that the entire scheme of things has been 
revealed and stands ready for acceptance. 
Religion can offer no formula which 
makes clear the meaning of life and each 
one’s place in it. No, the first effect of 
religion is to confirm the meaningless- 
ness of any life view which is too easily 
and self-sufficiently conceived. The sec- 
ond effect is the transformation of the 
problem of meaning so that one does not. 
expect a blueprint but instead under- 
stands and accepts his own serious search 
for meaning as evidence of participation 
in the very source of meaning. Hence he 
sees that meaning itself consists in the 
ending search for relevance and growt 
in understanding of unifying relation- 
ships. Thus by faith it is possible to pis 
sue specialized studies without either 
giving up the demand for pertinence or 
capitulating to a premature and over 
plified belief about the meaning of one 
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life and work. This faith yields no full 
view of the significance of what one does, 
but sustains confidence in its worth by 
discerning the hoped-for substance of 
meaning in the delight in partial and 
fragmentary connections and relevancies 
graciously made manifest. 


VICES OF ACADEMIC LIFE 


In addition to facing such problems as 
insecurity and meaninglessness, academic 
man is prone to certain characteristic 
vices. Among the many evils to which he 
may fall victim, three of the more im- 
portant ones are intellectual pride, a de- 
structively critical spirit, and irresponsi- 
ble detachment. All three of these vices 
are actually virtues gone wrong. They 
are perversions of authentic and neces- 
sary aspects of the scholarly attitude. 

As in the case of the problems of aca- 
demic life, religion has a twofold office 
to perform with respect to these charac- 
teristic vices. The first is to enable one to 
see the evil as evil. Those with intellec- 
tual pride regard it as virtue. Destructive 
criticism and irresponsible detachment 
also ordinarily appear to those who prac- 
tice them as prerequisites of professional 
competence. The first effect of religious 
awakening is to supply a new standard 
of evaluation, in which what was for- 
merly cherished and nourished is now 
seen as life-destroying. Once the vice is 
clearly seen as such, the next effect of 
religion is an inner transformation which 
replaces the old attitudes and motives 
with new constructive ones. 

No one in academic life can escape the 
temptation of academic pride. The ego 
of the scholar is inflated by the conscious- 
ness of his intellectual eminence. By sus- 
tained effort or natural brilliance he has 
become an expert. In his specialty he 
knows more than most other people and 
thus explicitly or covertly claims superi- 


ority to them. In his comprehension he 
grasps for himself the knowledge and 
skill pertaining to his sphere of compe- 
tence. The student who works for an 
advanced degree looks fondly toward the 
day when he can be called “Master” or 
“Doctor.” In these designations there is 
concrete evidence of one’s prestige and 
worth. Through this recognition one 
feels justified in his own sight and in the 
eyes of others. And with what pride one 
looks upon journal articles and books 
which bear his name! What better proof 
of pre-eminence than that one’s words 
should thus be “made accessible to a 
wider audience”? 

Religious faith begins by making mani- 
fest the futility and emptiness of this 
striving for recognition. It provides a 
perspective in which the struggle for emi- 
nence is seen in its true light as a pitiful 
search for reassurance and corroboration 
in the face of a gnawing anxiety and a 
desperate fear of dissolution. This restora- 
tion of perspective is, in fact, part of 
what religious awareness means. Faith is 
not some spiritual breath blown in from 
a far shore; it is simply an awakening, an 
enlightenment, a dropping of the veil; it 
is seeing things for what they really are. 

Religiously transformed academic man 
understands that the way of pride is the 
way of death rather than of avoiding it, 
as he hopes to do by his struggle for 
recognition. He then discovers a new 
joy which lies not in his own vindica- 
tion but in the loving consideration of 
ideas and in the self-forgetful service of 
others for their own sakes. He finds his 
happiness in simplicity and directness 
rather than in abstruseness which, though 
it earns him the reputation of being 
profound, incidentally makes him both 
unintelligible and useless. He learns to 
find more genuine satisfaction in witness- 
ing and sharing in the progress of others 
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than in hearing himself congratulated. He 
truly appreciates the variety of gifts with 
which human beings are endowed, and 
deeply knows that the powers which have 
been afforded him can find their fulfill- 
ment only in the complementary and 
quite different kinds of abilities possessed 
by those in other callings and ways of 
life. In short, the religious transformation 
replaces intellectual pride with humility, 
and the lust for recognition with appre- 
ciation and communion. 

Consider next the second evil tend- 
ency, the destructively critical spirit. The 
critical attitude is essential to scholarly 
pursuits. Progress in understanding de- 
pends upon the imaginative consideration 
of alternatives, and there can be no such 
intellectual activity when ideas are ac- 
cepted uncritically. The advancement of 
science in modern times has been due in 
no small part to the persistent practice of 
formulating and testing new hypotheses 
quite at variance with traditional theo- 
ries. Experimentation, the life blood of 
empirical research, is the active expres- 
sion of the critical outlook. But knowl- 
edge advances because criticism is com- 
plemented by construction, Inadequate 
theories are replaced by more adequate 
ones. Demolition of old concepts is for 
the sake of new and better ones. 

Criticism becomes an academic vice 
when it is used simply as a means of de- 
struction and as a weapon for attack, 
without any intention of preparing the 
way for new concepts. Many an intel- 
lectual succumbs to the demonic tempta- 
tion to use his analytical powers to drag 
unsophisticated souls down to his own 
hell of futility and cynicism. A curious 
and tragic phenomenon is the profes- 
sional skeptic’s pathetic search for signifi- 
cance in the snaring of others to join him 
in his misery. 

Religious insight serves to uncover 


these destructive tendencies in oneself. It 
becomes evident in the light of faith that 
one has used his critical ability to serve 
his own pitiful ends and that he has vainly 
attempted to establish his worth by set- 
ting himself up as judge and executioner 
of other men and their ideas. Personal 
transformation then consists in the ability 
to surrender this desperate grasping for 
self-justification at the expense of others, 
replacing it by a sincere appreciation for 
the positive values in what others have 
achieved, by an earnest effort to use 
negations to point the way to better af- 
firmations, and by a vivid sense of the 
limitations of one’s own critical perspec- 
tive. The academic person who under- 
stands in his own experience both how 
to give and how to receive criticism with 
personal acceptance has entered into the 
meaning of the religious symbol of God 
as both eternal Judge and Compassionate 
One. 

The third characteristic temptation of 
academic life is irresponsible detachment. 
There is a kind of detachment which is 
essential to good scholarship. The aim of 
the careful student is to overcome per- 
sonal bias and subjectivity as far as 
possible. Reliable knowledge should be 
communicable and subject to testing by 
others. The student, teacher, and research 
worker must try to establish their data 
independently of private inclination, meré 
hunches, or vague intuitions. a 

The legitimate demands of objectivity 
and validity may, however, easily become 
the basis for an attitude of personal irre- 
sponsibility. The scholar then regards 
everything from an external point 0 
view. He refuses to consider himself in 
any sense as a participant. He re E 
knowledge as purely impersonal and po 
lic, making no demands on him. Furthe 
more, though he knows all the arguments 
for and against every belief and every 
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value, he claims exemption from any de- 
cision among them. He shuns i 
any commitments. He wants to remain 
free, standing for nothing except the duty 
to remain forever above and outside of 
all standpoints. 

By the light of religion it becomes 
clear that such detachment is a delusion. 
Human life itself is seen as defined by de- 
cision. The decision to remain without 
commitment is understood as one kind 
of commitment and as one which quickly 
impoverishes and desiccates existence. 
The decision to remain forever with sus- 
pended judgment, as a disembodied brain 
on dead center, is the decision to be noth- 
ing at all worthy of the name of man. 
Furthermore, through religious transfor- 
mation academic man gains the power to 
be a real self, affirming his right and his 
duty to live with all his might the par- 
ticular life given to him, with all his in- 
dividual attachments and presuppositions. 
He no longer fears to be what he is lest 
he fail to be all things. In humility he 
knows he cannot and need not aspire to 
that eminence. With joy and devotion he 
accepts his special vocation, in the faith 
that only by knowing and being himself 
fully can he begin to transcend his nar- 
rowness and thus attain a truer kind of 
objectivity and a more creative detach- 
ment. 


PRIVILEGES OF ACADEMIC LIFE 


Besides its special difficulties and temp- 
tations, the academic life has characteris- 
tic privileges which are made evident and 
vital through religious insight and trans- 
formation. Four such privileges will be 
suggested. 

First, to the eye of faith, scholarship 
is seen as an opportunity to enter fully 
into one’s human and spiritual essence. It 
is man’s birthright not to live merely the 
life of the other animals, but by reflection 


and imagination to transcend the ordinary 
mechanisms of physical and biological 
nature. Man is uniquely the rational ani- 
mal, inhabiting a natural world trans- 
figured by meanings and values, Through 
his powers of memory and anticipation 
he can in large measure dwell in the eter- 
nal, free of exclusive absorption in the 
temporal process. The core of man’s ex- 
istence is in the life of the mind; this is 
where the true quality of his being is 
found. 

The joy of academic life is in the op- 
portunity it affords for giving continu- 
ous and deliberate attention to this inner 
life. Free envisagement of alternative pos- 
sibilities, serious self-interrogation, analy- 
sis of meanings—these and other proc- 
esses of scholarly inquiry are evidence 
of human self-transcendence, which is the 
meaning of spirituality. The academic 
life thus directly exemplifies the signifi- 
cance of the religious symbol of man’s 
being made in the image of God. To say 
that man has the capacity to think God's 
thoughts after him signifies at least the 
conviction that what is supremely valu- 
able and in some sense primordial in all 
the world is made manifest in just these 
experiences of intellectual activity which 
are the central concern of academic life. 

A second privilege of the life of study, 
following directly from the first, is the 
special opportunity it gives to share in 
the work of creation. Many tasks to 
which human beings must devote them- 
selves serve mainly to sustain the existing 
order of things. Much study is also con- 
servative in the same sense. But it is the 
unique duty and privilege of academic 
people to use their powers of imagina- 
tion to move beyond the given condition 
of knowledge and practice to new con- 
cepts. The academic life opens the way 
to experiment in thought and deed with 
fresh and untried patterns of life. It is the 
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part of the serious student to transcend 
tradition, to make some excursion into 
the world waiting to be made, beyond 
the limits of the customary and familiar. 

Thus religious awareness of the signifi- 
cance of scholarship may suggest not only 
what it means to be created in the divine 
image, but also what it means to have a 
part in extending the work of creation. 

A third privilege reflects the social as- 
pects of the first two. Academic man has 
the special opportunity of belonging to 
a spiritual community and helping to 
build it. The life of study and teaching 
is founded upon communication. Man’s 
self-transcendence enables him to enter 
imaginatively into the life of other per- 
sons. His learning takes place through 
participation in dialogue, which is the 
encounter of person with person in living 
discourse. Such dialogue is the essence of 
communication, the making of commu- 
nity. Communities are the embodiment 
of spirituality, the social manifestation of 
the uniquely human qualities spoken of 
above. 

Though all persons find their life in 
community, the academic person has per- 
haps the purest and most direct concern 
with its establishment, preservation, and 
extension. He can receive inspiration by 
considering the long line of faithful schol- 
ars through the years who have helped 
to build the edifice of civilization, and he 
can gratefully acknowledge his present 
calling to continue their work. 

Finally, the person in academic life has 
the privilege of dedicating himself to the 
truth and of dwelling in the presence of 
the ideal. Most occupations call for the 
service of immediate interests and for 


activity based on practical expediency, In 
contrast, the student or teacher, even in 
specialized and detailed inquiries, works 
to achieve a wider, more secure, and 
more penetrating conception of the na- 
ture of things. 

Within the religious consciousness this 
concern for the true and the ideal is 
transformed into an act of worship. 
Knowledge is then seen not only as con- 
cepts to be grasped and used but as a 
partial revelation of the structure mani- 
fest in the creation. The response to this 
awareness is wonder and amazed delight 
at being afforded such a vision. Knowl- 
edge is regarded as sacred, and is accord- 
ingly handled with reverence. It is this 
sense of the holiness of knowledge that 
underlies the scholar’s attitude of aca- 
demic responsibility which bids him fol- 
low the argument wherever it leads, 
regardless of personal preference, expec- 
tation, or profit. Inquiry also takes on a 
sacramental character. It is not regarded 
simply as an interesting human enter- 
prise, but as participation in the disclosure 
of hitherto hidden mysteries from the 
sources of being itself. F 

The vivid awareness of these privileges 
of the academic life constitutes a solu- 
tion, on a higher level, of the problems 
of security and meaning that religious in- 
sight helps to intensify, and provides the 
surest defense against the besetting aca- 
demic vices of pride, destructiveness, 
and irresponsibility which are revealed o 
the eye of faith. But above all, throug 
faith the life of research can become 4 
prophetic mission, teaching a sacred i 
istry, and study an experience of dwelling 
in the divine presence. 
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Your School Needs a Materials Specialist” 


PAUL W.F. WITT 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


J Be development of better education 
programs and the attainment of 
more effective and efficient teaching are 
goals of primary importance to profes- 
sional educators and to a great many lay- 
men as well. 

Suggestions as to how these goals may 
be approached are innumerable. They 
deal with the content of the educational 
program, learning experiences, instruc- 
tional materials and equipment, the role 
of leadership personnel, the in-service ed- 
ucation of teachers, the use of commu- 
nity resources, building design, plant 
facilities, and the like. Many of these 
suggestions have considerable merit. Ex- 
perience shows that through attention to 
matters such as these, education pro- 
grams are made better and teaching is 
improved. 

A suggestion for insuring improved 
teaching and learning which is now be- 
ing made in a number of situations is that 
a materials specialist or specialists be 
added to the central office staff which is 
responsible for curriculum development 
and the improvement of instruction. 

A materials specialist is an educational 
worker who by virtue of his professional 


* Professor Witt is past president of the De- 
Jeet of Audio-Visual Instruction of the 

EA and currently a member of the board of 
directors. As one of two official representatives 
of the executive secretary of the DAVI, he at- 
tended the annual meeting of the International 
Council on Educational Films held in Paris in 


the spring of 1954. 
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preparation and experience understands 
the role that materials and other resources 
play in the teaching and learning process, 
He is aware of the kinds and range of 
materials that can be used in education. 
He knows sources of materials. He is ac- 
quainted with a great many materials in 
a broad variety of fields for both the ele- 
mentary and the secondary schools. He 
has developed sound bases for judging 
instructional materials and is skillful in 
appraising their intrinsic value and edu- 
cational usefulness. He is insightful in 
selecting the kinds of materials particular 
learners need and he knows how to or- 
ganize and use these materials so as to re- 
alize their fullest contribution to learning. 

While it is extremely important to 
avoid the development of an unduly large 
administrative and supervisory staff, par- 
ticularly when additional school funds 
are needed so urgently for teachers’ sal- 
aries, new buildings, and so forth, it is 
also important to give careful attention 
to the need which a school system may 
have for an educational worker or work- 
ers who can be helpful to teachers re- 
garding the location, availability, and 
use of instructional materials and re- 
sources. The efforts of such staff mem- 
bers are focused directly on the task of 
helping provide better education for the 
children and youth in the schools. And 
since improvement of the educational 
program is a matter of central impor- 
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tance to everyone associated with and in- 
terested in the schools, this responsibility 
should not be taken lightly. 


THE JOB OF THE 
MATERIALS SPECIALIST 


The job of the materials specialist is to 
serve as a consultant to teachers, pupils, 
and the administrative and supervisory 
staff in the tasks of locating, evaluating, 
procuring, and using materials and re- 
sources for teaching and learning. Re- 
quests for his help range from those for 
supplementary reading books in the first 
grade to more unusual ones such as assist- 
ance to a high school dramatics class in 
finding authentic nineteenth century cos- 
tumes. Another responsibility of the ma- 
terials specialist is to encourage and assist 
teachers to develop standards and pro- 
cedures for judging the potential value 
of materials for instructional purposes and 
for assessing their effectiveness in actual 
teaching situations. Closely related to this 
function is his obligation to help teach- 
ers learn better ways of using materials 
and resources—those which the school 
system has or can obtain, and new ones 
as they become available. He attempts to 
sensitize teachers and staff to the very 
great importance of materials in teaching 
and learning and to the imperative need 
for careful selection and skillful use of 
them. The procurement of materials 
either through purchase or by loan is one 
of his major responsibilities. 

On occasion the materials specialist 
works with parents who are involved in 
curriculum improvement activities or 
who may be concerned about the ma- 
terials aspect of the education program. 
He or some member of his staff is well- 
qualified to build lay support for new 
or additional library facilities, to explain 
the need for and the significance of in- 
structional films, school radio, and edu- 


cational television; to interpret the na- 
ture of modern textbooks and current 
methods for using them; or to develop an 
understanding of the place and signifi- 
cance of field trips in an education pro- 
gram. These tasks are not the sole re- 
sponsibility of the materials specialist and 
his staff. They should not attempt to do 
them alone, although they do have major 
responsibility here. Teachers, other su- 
pervisory staff, and administrators all 
share in this phase of the total job of de- 
veloping lay understanding of and sup- 
port for the education program. In brief, 
the job of the materials specialist is one of 
leadership and service. 


How He Works 


Since the job of the materials specialist 
is that of a consultant, his approach to his 
duties and his method of operation are 
much the same as those of any other cen- 
tral office person serving in this capacity. 
He is a staff rather than a line officer. He 
advises, suggests, proposes, questions, an- 
swers, challenges and listens. He does not 
direct or order. 

His contacts with teachers in individu- 
al schools are made through the building 
principals. His activities in these schools 
are planned with the principals and car- 
ried on only with their knowledge and 
approval. In schools which have instruc- 
tional materials coordinators (or librari- 
ans, or audio-visual coordinators) he 
works in close association with these per- 
sons, supporting their endeavors and rely- 
ing on them to make teachers aware 0 
his services and to encourage and facili- 
tate their use of them. 

When possible he confers informally 
with teachers and pupils both as individu- 
als and in small groups. The extent ie 
which he can do this depends on the size 
of the school system, the amount of cleri- 
cal and other assistance he has, and thé 
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number of responsibilities he may have 
other than those directly concerned with 
materials. More formally, he contributes 
to the development of the education pro- 
gram and the improvement of instruction 
by working with building coordinators 
and by conducting in-service education 
classes, workshops, and conferences. He 
also serves on and advises with curricu- 
lum committees and other groups con- 
cerned with instruction. He is regularly 
in touch with the curriculum director and 
his staff. In many school systems he is a 
member of this staff, serving as a team 
member with other supervisors and con- 
sultants. 

Undoubtedly many readers of this ar- 
ticle have already said to themselves that 
they have materials specialists in their 
school systems, but that they call them 
by other names: librarians, audio-visual 
directors, supervisors, and consultants. 
These readers have undoubtedly noted 
also that their librarians, audio-visual di- 
rectors, supervisors, and consultants do 
devote their time and energies to helping 
teachers and pupils locate, evaluate, pro- 
cure and use various kinds of teaching 
and learning materials and resources. In- 
deed, these people are materials special- 
ists. Actually, the title by which a 
materials specialist is known is not impor- 
tant. It is his ability to do the job that 
counts. Schools that have the services of 
librarians, audio-visual directors, and 
other such personnel are fortunate in- 
deed. 


Why He Is Needed 


The development of a truly functional 
program of education requires a wide 
range of instructional materials and re- 
sources, Problem-centered teaching and 
learning—especially when the problems 
that are studied are closely related to the 
interests and concerns of the pupils, to 


their daily experiences in the local com- 
munity, or to events of national and in- 
ternational consequence—increase the 
magnitude and complexity of the task of 
obtaining suitable materials. Teachers and 
pupils who together select and plan their 
learning activities, allocating various 
study assignments to individuals and com- 
mittees within the group, find that the 
location and procurement of materials 
constitute very difficult problems. Indi- 
vidual differences among learners—dif- 
ferences in ability, interest, and experien- 
tial background—create a many 
more problems of materials selection. The 
situation differs markedly from one in 
which teachers rely mainly on a single 
textbook in each course. 


SELECTION OF MATERIALS 
SPECIALISTS 

In suggesting guides for the organiza- 
tion of an instructional materials pro- 
gram, it is recognized that there are 
always a great many factors in any situa- 
tion that must be carefully considered 
when adding new members to the admin- 
istrative and supervisory staffs. For 
example, if certain personnel—say librari- 
ans or audio-visual specialists—are re- 
sponsible for an aspect of the materials 
program, the development of a complete 
program in this area would most likely 
take a different course from that in a 
school system where there are no such 
specialized staff personnel. The financial 
resources of a district always determine 
to a very great extent the nature and 
scope of any educational plan that may 
be adopted. Large systems can have not 
only larger staffs than small systems, but 
also more highly specialized personnel. 
When school systems can afford several 
materials specialists, they can select indi- 
viduals who have had extensive prepara- 
tion in fields such as library service and 
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audio-visual instruction, and they can ar- 
range to have these workers concentrate 
their attention and efforts in the areas of 
their particular competencies. Small 
school systems may have to content them- 
selves with only one materials specialist, 
and in many instances he may have to 
carry responsibilities other than those for 
the materials programs. 

But whether a school system has sev- 
eral materials specialists or only one, the 
following qualifications are important in 
materials personnel. 

1. A materials specialist should have 
professional preparation and experience 
in education. If he is going to work effec- 
tively with classroom teachers, it is essen- 
tial for him to understand thoroughly 
what teaching is and what the teachers’ 
problems are. He needs to know children 
and youth. He must understand and be 
able to apply in his work basic principles 
of human growth and development. He 
needs to know what learning is and how 
it takes place. He should have clearly de- 
fined concepts of the nature and purposes 
of education and sound ideas concerning 
the kinds of educational programs needed 
and how they should be developed. 

Consequently, the professional prepara- 
tion of materials specialists should in- 
clude courses in education: psychology, 
theory of learning, human growth and 
development, curriculum, methods and 
materials. Advanced courses in supervi- 
sion, curriculum development and ad- 
ministration should also be taken by in- 
dividuals preparing to serve as materials 
specialists, Teaching experience on either 
the elementary or the secondary school 
level is essential; experience on both levels 
is to be desired. While it is impractical 
to require general supervisory experience 
as well as experience as an administrator 
of materials, such experience is useful in 
preparing them for their work. 


2. A materials specialist should have 
specialized professional preparation in the 
field of instructional materials. This field 
is so extensive that no one individual can 
become highly expert in all phases of it 
without spending several years in study. 

However, it is possible for a person to 
achieve a basic competence in the entire 
field and a degree of expertness in cer- 
tain phases of it within a reasonable 
period of time. For example, a person 
who is a graduate of a four-year teacher 
education course can achieve a basic 
knowledge of the materials field and de- 
velop considerable competence in the 
special area of audio-visual instruction 
during a program of study leading to the 
Master's degree. 

The nature of the particular job a ma- 
terials specialist is expected to do also de- 
termines to a high degree the kind of spe- 
cialized preparation he needs. If he is to 
be responsible for the total materials pro- 
gram in a relatively small school system, 
he will need a broader preparation than 
if he is to be in charge of a special phase 
of the program such as films, radio, or 
television. This means that persons pre- 
paring to be materials specialists need to 
develop the broader, more general com- 
petence first and then supplement that 
with more intensive study in the special- 
ized areas. It also means that in selecting 
materials specialists administrators should 
be sure to choose individuals whose spe- 
cialized preparation fits them particularly 
well to do the tasks for which they will 
be responsible. 

3. A materials specialist should be a 
leader. The nature of the job of the ma- 
terials specialist requires that a person 
who fills it must possess genuine leader- 
ship ability of high order. He should a 
especially adept in working with people 

peciat) P h li- 
—respectful of the rights and persona 
ties of everyone with whom he is asso- 
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ciated. He should be able to generate a 
feeling of security and inspire confidence 
in his colleagues and in turn earn their 
trust and respect. He must understand 
and appreciate the nature and importance 
of group action and be skillful in helping 
groups work effectively together. Care 
must be exercised to select only those 
who have the intelligence, initiative, and 
personality to organize group endeavors 
effectively and to guide them success- 
fully toward desirable goals. 

Admittedly, this is requiring a great 
deal of one individual. However, the stra- 
tegic importance of the materials special- 
ist in the development of a strong educa- 
tion program makes these requirements 
mandatory. In fact, his level of effective- 
ness will be related directly to the degree 
to which he meets them. 


FACILITATING THE WORK OF 
THE MATERIALS SPECIALIST 


When appointing a materials specialist, 
definite steps should be taken to make his 
place on the staff and his responsibilities 
clear. Every effort should be made to 
suppert his work. The following sugges- 
tions for accomplishing this are offered: 


1. The responsibilities of the materials 
Specialist should be clearly designated. 
Everybody’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness. When appointing a materials special- 
ist, the superintendent of schools should 
make certain that the nature and scope 
of this worker’s duties are made known 
to everyone in the school system. 

2. All efforts to provide instructional 
materials and services related to them 
should be coordinated. In school systems 
having audio-visual specialists, librarians, 
and other personnel responsible for some 
aspect of the materials program, it some- 
times happens that these individuals work 
more or less independently of one an- 


#9 
other, and in some instances in not too 
close contact with the curriculum di- 
rector. This should not be allowed to 
happen. These individuals have two ma- 
jor purposes in common: the develop- 
ment of the education program and the 
improvement of instruction, For that 
reason alone they should work closely 
together, relating their efforts directly to 
those of the curriculum director and his 
staff. If materials specialists do not work 
in close cooperation with those who are 
responsible for program development, it 
is unlikely that they will be able to make 
much of a contribution to the program; 
in fact they might very well work at 
cross purposes to the curriculum di- 
rector. Coordinating the efforts of ma- 
terials specialists makes it possible to of- 
fer teachers a unified materials Pp 

rather than to approach them with what 
may seem to them to be quite separate, 
and in some instances competing pro- 
grams. Teachers welcome the unified ap- 
proach. If they have to go to several dif- 
ferent places for help in solving their 
materials problems, they will soon lose in- 
terest and limit their requests to one or 
two sources or cease all attempts to se- 
cure such help. 

In order to insure coordination of ef- 
fort, all materials specialists should be 
made responsible to the individual who 
is in charge of the entire materials pro- 
gram. He, in turn, should be responsible 
to the curriculum director of whose staff 
he should be a member. This is the only 
logical and truly effective arrangement. 

3. Adequate assistance, space, facilities 
and funds for materials and equipment 
should be made available to the materials 
specialist. Space for an office, conference 
and work rooms, and storage is essential. 
In larger systems clerical and technical 
personnel and in some instances addi- 
tional professional personnel are needed. 
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Funds for the purchase and maintenance 
of textbooks, library books, films, tape re- 
corders, television and radio receivers, and 
other materials and equipment must be 
made available regularly or the specialist 
will have few resources with which to 
assist teachers. While it is the major re- 
sponsibility of the materials person to 
plan for and recommend the provision 
of personnel, facilities, materials and 
equipment, the superintendent must 
work with him and support his recom- 
mendations if the materials program is to 


be an effective force for improving the 
local education program. 

There is general agreement among edu- 
cational leaders that a wide variety of 
materials and resources is essential in the 
development of a modern program of 
education. Busy classroom teachers need 
guidance and assistance in locating, eval- 
uating, selecting, and using these materi- 
als and resources. Therefore, schools need 
instructional materials specialists on their 
instructional leadership teams to perform 
these professional services. 
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Organizing for Guidance in the 


Elementary School” 


RAYMOND PATOUILLET 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


P | VHE printed word possesses a subtle 
authority for no other reason than 


that it is printed. Also, it is quoted equally 
to support prejudice and bias and to up- 
hold honest inquiry. And when this 
printed word is in the third person it 
takes on the added authority of impar- 
tiality. The end result is rather frighten- 
ing, especially in the field of guidance, 
where “common sense” so easily leads us 
to accept uninvestigated hypotheses. So 
that what I have to say will be clearly 
understood to be personal, subjective re- 
actions to the subject at hand, I shall 
use the first person through parts of my 
presentation. 

The problem of defining guidance as 
this term is used in the school setting has 
plagued all of us in the field for a long 
time. Some like to think of guidance as 
a program of services which may be 
clearly “defined, recognized, administered 
and evaluated. It then is possible to de- 
fine a guidance program as a program of 
services which is specifically implemented 
to improve the adjustment of the indi- 
viduals for whom it was organized.”* I 

* Professor Patouillet is currently guidance 
So ee geet ia Ge sec 
colea survey de Piscataway Township 
Schools, acting as the consultant in the area of 


guidance there also. ý ih 
1Raymond N. Hatch, Guidance Services in 
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must confess that this term “adjustment” 
concerns me a bit and leads me to ask 
rather bluntly, “Adjustment to what?” 
Other writers define guidance similarly, 
as “services to assist the teacher in know- 
ing the pupil and to meet his needs bet- 
ter, as well as to aid the pupil in under- 
standing himself. . . .”? 

Others of us shudder at the word serv- 
ices and prefer to think of guidance as 
enlightened teaching." * A recent book 
defines guidance as a viewpoint which 
brings about services which in turn re- 
sult in an experiential process with pu- 
pils.* This statement, in a sense, is an at- 
tempt to bring together two schools of 
thought. 

As the reader probably suspects, I 
neither agree nor disagree with every- 
thing that has been said above. In my 


the Elementary School (Dubuque, Iowa, Wil- 
liam C. Brown Co., 1951), p. 14. 

2 Harold Wright Bernard, C. Evan James, 
and Franklin R. Zeran, Guidance Services in 
Elementary Schools (New York, Chartwell 
House, 1954), P: 5. Á 

8 Janet A. Kelley, Guidance and Curriculum 
(New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955). 

*Esther Lloyd-Jones and Margaret Ruth 
Smith (editors), Student Personnel Work as 
Deeper Teaching (New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1954). 

5 Harold F. Cottingham, Guidance in Ele- 
mentay Schools (Bloomington, Ill., McKnight 
and McKnight Publishing Co., 1956), p. 3. 
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opinion the proponents of services and 
the proponents of enlightened teaching 
are not really as far apart as they would 
like others to believe. They have simply 
chosen to stress different dimensions of 
the same thing. I do believe, however, 
that the point of stress may well deter- 
mine the nature of the guidance program. 
Lets examine these emphases more 
closely. Both camps agree, for example, 
that a guidance program involves serv- 
ices. They agree also that the teacher 
plays a major role in the guidance pro- 
gram. The basic issue is one of relation- 
ships and organization. How do people 
and services in the school setting relate 
to each other for the good of children? 
I should like to present some of my 
thoughts on guidance and on people who 
are involved in this area, and to suggest 
a plan of organization as I discuss this 
question. 


GUIDANCE 


Guidance is a term that is often cou- 
pled with another multi-meaning word, 
adjustment. This is a potentially danger- 
ous association. We must first define what 
we mean by adjustment. Adjustment to 
the status quo, for example, is not neces- 
sarily desirable. In a rapidly changing so- 
ciety like ours, marked by high mobility 
of the population, it is inadequate prepa- 
ration for the future. In a democracy it 
can be fatal, for a democracy is strong 
to the extent that each individual con- 
tributes his greatest potential, his unique- 
ness developed to the fullest. The demo- 
cratic answer to manpower shortages is 
human development rather than identifi- 
cation of talents for assignment to cur- 
rently critical areas, Guidance can there- 
fore be defined as the maximum develop- 
ment of an individual’s potential for his 
own personal happiness and the welfare 
of society. 


Old and New Guidance 


The idea of guidance is as old as the 
first teacher. A sound curriculum, adapted 
to the needs of youth and appropriate to 
their level of maturity, is sound guidance, 
A program of activities aimed at the de- 
velopment of social competence is like- 
wise sound guidance. In these phases of 
the school program teachers have always 
played, and will continue to play, major 
roles. 

More recently, guidance has developed 
specific techniques which are used by ad- 
ministrators and teachers as well as by 
school personnel specifically designated 
as guidance workers. Some of the better 
known instruments are cumulative rec- 
ords, psychological tests, counseling and 
group work techniques, and skills in hu- 
man relations. 

Originally, guidance was largely a 
remedial function, concerned with those 
in difficulty. The subtle assumption then 
was that pupils not measuring up to ex- 
ternally imposed standards (of achieve- 
ment, behavior, and so forth) needed 
extra help or guidance. Schools soon re- 
alized the futility and waste involved in 
waiting for the “casualties, and guidance 
began to assume a preventive function. 
The task then shifted to one of identify- 
ing potential casualties before they actu- 
ally got to the disability lists. But even this 
has proved inadequate. In the face of the 
titanic struggle between communism and 
democracy, the optimum development of 
the individual has become more than the 
goal of a minority of progressive edu- 
cators; it has become a necessity for na- 
tional survival. Guidance is now being 
forced to assume a developmental ap- 
proach. This means that it can no long 
be solely or primarily concerned wit 
the relatively few severely retarded Or 
disturbed; guidance must be concerned 
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with all pupils and must contribute to the 
maximum development of each. 

Thus, while guidance will continue to 
serve remedial and preventive functions, 
its primary focus will be increasingly de- 
velopmental. For example, rather than 
emphasizing testing to identify or predict 
strengths and weaknesses, it will empha- 
size enriching experiences to stimulate 
development so that tests will have more 
to measure. And there’s something else 
here which I should like to make clear. 
The teacher's role is very definitely not 
that of junior psychologist, but of one 
who can translate subject matter into ex- 
citing experiences for children. That is 
the teacher’s greatest contribution to ed- 
ucation and to guidance. 


. .. Every body’s Business 


When. guidance assumes a develop- 
mental approach, it inevitably involves 
all individuals and agencies which con- 
tribute to an individual's development. 
It is likewise concerned with the many 
facets of development—emotional, social, 
and intellectual, for example. The school 
can no longer arrogate the right to be 
the guidance institution of society. Often, 
it unknowingly assumes this responsi- 
bility, but wise parents have never per- 
mitted this. The school does, however, 
play a critical role. Because it deals with 
all the children of all the people, it is 
ideally suited to play the role of coordi- 
nator of guidance efforts. 

Specifically, the school does not pro- 
vide therapy, but it does provide a thera- 
peutic climate. It also refers parents and 
children who need therapy to commu- 
nity agencies organized to offer such 
aid. Where no appropriate agencies exist, 
the school assumes a leadership role in 
establishing them. Similarly, the school 
does not assume the role of clergyman, 
den mother, or parent, but it does co- 


ordinate their efforts for the good of the 
child in the school setting. 
The Core of Guidance 


If guidance is everybody's business, 
then someone is needed to coordinate and 
integrate this emphasis in the educational 
program. The logical person is the 
guidance worker, and his task involves 
primarily skill in human relations. This is 
not to say, of course, that the guidance 
person need not have unique knowledges 
and skills in such areas as child develop- 
ment and diagnostic techniques, but 
rather, that these unique contributions 
may never be utilized if the guidance 
person is unable to relate positively to 
teachers, parents, administrators, commu- 
nity agencies, and groups of children as 
well as to the individual child within the 
counseling cubicle. 

The guidance worker, therefore, is es- 
sentially a consultant in human relations 
who involves in a cooperative enterprise 
all those who affect the development of 
the child. 


Mental Hygiene and Human 
Relations 


Good human relations within a school 
contribute to a mentally hygienic atmos- 
phere, and a mentally hygienic atmos- 
phere allows people to be their own best 
selves, thereby encouraging sound hu- 
man relations. The two are inseparable, 
and guidance cannot survive where they 
are not present. In order to insert a wedge 
into this circular relationship for pur- 
poses of study, I shall attempt to define 
a mentally hygienic atmosphere. I think 
it might be defined as an atmosphere 
which promotes physical health, a feel- 
ing of personal worth, and communica- 
tion among members of the school com- 
munity. E 

If pupils and teachers are enjoying 
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good physical health, they are released 
from an area of worry that can in and of 
itself be disabling and inhibiting to good 
teaching and learning. Healthy pupils 
enjoy physical activity and seek to de- 
velop physical skills. Children in poor 
health are apt to look upon physical ac- 
tivity as a threat to their very being and 
to avoid it. They may react, as all human 
beings do to frustrating situations, by ag- 
gression or by withdrawal, both of which 
are roads to emotional disturbances. 

A feeling of personal worth is a second 
factor in a mentally hygienic atmosphere. 
This factor is enhanced when one feels 
accepted as a person—not despite his dif- 
ferences or even because of them, but, 
more basically, because he is a human 
being and by that fact alone clothed in 
dignity. I do not believe that man gives 
dignity to man. If that were true, then 
man could take away dignity from man, 
a morally untenable position. For exam- 
ple, to fail a child because he is unable by 


FIGURE ı 


nature to learn a certain task is just as 
immoral as ruling that no child shorter 
than four feet six inches shall be pro- 
moted to the fifth grade. It should be 
added that not all experience with failure 
is of a negative nature. A school program 
in which one experienced only success 
would be poor preparation for life. But 
failure that leads to a feeling of hopeless- 
ness, in turn leads to the possibility of 
serious emotional upset. 

A third characteristic of a mentally hy- 
gienic situation is communication. This i 
means multi-directional communication, i 
rather than one-way-to-one-person com- 
munication. Figures 1 and 2 may prove 
helpful at this point. 

Represented in Figure 1 is an open so- 
ciety in which lines of communication 
are open. The lines in this figure should 
not be interpreted to be lines of respon- 
sibility or of authority, however, and the 
distinction should be kept clearly in 
mind. Unfortunately, most organizational 
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charts usually clearly indicate lines of au- 
thority and little else. These tend to be- 
come lines of communication as well (as 
shown in Figure 2) and suggest a one- 
way communication process from “top” 
to “bottom,” even though this may not 
be the intention. 

In a situation where there is limited 
intercommunication, there is obviously 
limited opportunity to develop interper- 
sonal relations, and potential resources for 
child development are isolated. Also, 
where there is a hierarchy of communi- 
cation, creative energies of those beneath 
the top tend to be submerged in a feel- 
ing of hopelessness. 

Thus, physical health, a feeling of per- 
sonal worth, and multi-directional lines of 
communication are basic to sound mental 
hygiene. In turn, a mentally hygienic at- 
mosphere is basic to human relations and 
to the guidance program of the school. 


GUIDANCE PERSONNEL 


In this discussion I shall direct my 
comments to those people in the school 
setting who have major guidance respon- 
sibilities. If I don’t discuss the custodian, 
it isn’t because I think he is not impor- 
tant in the guidance program of the 
school. If I don’t mention the children, 
it is not because I am unaware of the 
guidance implications of a first grader’s 
cruel comment to a classmate, “You're 
not pretty. You can’t play with us.” I 
have to establish limits and I am con- 
cerned with organizational problems. 


The Teacher 


In the school setting, the teacher con- 
tinues to be the key guidance person. 
Two procedures are especially rich in 
guidance possibilities: pupil-teacher plan- 
ning and parent-teacher conferences. 


Through pupil-teacher planning, 


which involves beginning where children 


are (taking into account their level of ma- 
turity, their varying abilities, interests, and 
other personal characteristics), pupils de- 
velop a sense of personal worth and learn 
the necessity of multi-directional commu- 
nication. Children learn better when they 
are dealing with meaningful material and 
are actively involved in the setting up 
of course goals, procedures, and evalua- 
tion, with the teacher serving as guide 
and resource person, 

Through parent-teacher conferences 
the guidance responsibility of home and 
school is clarified and a cooperative, con- 
sistent approach is maintained. 

The Principal 


It is the principal who takes the lead in 
setting the guidance tone of the school. 
He involves his staff in policy making, 
thereby letting them know that they 
count as individuals. His position as 
democratic leader demands that he re- 
lease the creative energies of his staff, 
rather than project his own needs upon 
them. He is skilled in human relations, in 
guiding his professional team through ac- 
tivities aimed at professional develop- 
ment. It has been said that “we do unto 
others as we have been done unto.” This 
is especially appropriate in the field 
of teacher-administrator relationships. 
Teachers find it difficult to accept chil- 
dren as individuals if they themselves are 
not so accepted. 


The Guidance Worker 


The school guidance worker (coun- 
selor, psychologist, visiting teacher) 
works primarily with and through teach- 
ers as well as with parents and the prin- 
cipal, serving as consultant and resource 
person to them. The guidance person 
works with children through the class 
setting, although individual conferences 
with parents and children are held if re- 
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ferral to an outside agency is indicated or 
if individual testing or interviewing is 
agreed upon by the teacher and guidance 
person. 

I have grouped counselors, psycholo- 
gists, and visiting teachers together under 
the general heading of guidance worker 
because I see an increasing number of 
similarities and a decreasing number of 
differences among their respective roles. 

The term guidance counselor was 
probably first used in secondary schools 
with strong vocational emphases. The 
guidance counselor now finds himself in- 
volved in matters pertaining to educa- 
tional planning and to personal and so- 
cial development. He also finds that he is 
working with teachers, parents, commu- 
nity agencies, and groups of children, as 
well as with individual children. The 
term counselor therefore no longer ade- 
quately describes his function if we think 
of counseling as a one-to-one relationship. 
Thus, the guidance counselor has broad- 
ened his area of concern and is beginning 
to move into the elementary schools. 

The role of the school psychologist too 
is assuming broader proportions. Initially, 
the psychologist was concerned primarily 
with the individual exceptional child. He 
continues to be concerned with testing 
but has extended his concern to include 
the mental hygiene of the school. He 
works with teachers, parents, community 
agencies, and groups of children as well 
as with individual children. His area of 
operations is no longer restricted to the 
elementary school. 

The school social worker or visiting 
teacher is moving in new directions too. 
Interest in prevention rather than remedi- 
ation, wider use of referral rather than 
direct handling of cases, a realization of 


*Norma E. Cutts, ed., School Psychologists 
at Mid-Century (Washington, D. C., American 
Psychological Association, 1955), pp. 16-25. 


the need for visiting teachers in other 
than low-income areas, the growing use 
of visiting teachers in a consultative ca- 
pacity, broadening the scope from trying 
to prevent truancy and delinquency to 
“helping all children with personal and 
adjustment problems,”? the extension of 
social work upward through high school 
—all of these trends seem to be drawing 
the visiting teacher closer to the guidance 
counselor and school psychologist. 

It is clear that the teacher is the one 
who works with the guidance personnel 
and if she is to be helpful, guidance work- 
ers must understand her needs. The fol- 
lowing list of functions prepared by a 
teacher attending the Thayer Conference 
of school psychologists is pertinent for all 
guidance workers. 


What do I want of a school psycholo- 
gist? i 

I want a person to help me with class- 
room problems on which I need help. 

I want one to help me with a solution 
to my problem rather than give me a 
diagnosis of my problem. 

I want one to help me solve my prob- 
lems within my classroom setting (as 
much as possible) rather than to take my 
problem from my classroom. 

I want one who may give me ideas on 
new techniques of teaching but not one 
who would do them for me. 

I want one to give me advice on my 
relations with my fellow staff members 
if I need it. 

I want one who would be a member 
of my staff, rather than an assistant 1n 
the administrative office. 

I want one who would be a member 
of the team. r 

I want one whose personality traits are 
outstanding. 

7 Jean Pearman and Albert H. Burrows, $0- 


cial Services in the School (Washington, D. C» 
Public Affairs Press, 1955), P- 9 
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In teaching, we start with the child 
and get back to the child. We are all in 
this together.’ 


From a study conducted by the Na- 
tional Association of Guidance Super- 
visors and Counselor Trainers’ I was in- 
terested to learn that school systems were 
recommending the hiring of more guid- 
ance counselors, more psychologists, and 
more visiting teachers for our elementary 
schools. Frankly, I asked myself whether 
the schools responding to the question- 
naire had comparable perceptions of 
these different guidance workers. In view 
of the discussion above, I think we can 
conclude that the teachers who re- 
sponded were clearly indicating a need 
for assistance. 


GUIDANCE ORGANIZATION 


Let us assume for a moment that we 
are in an elementary school of 900 pupils; 
that we have a guidance counselor, a 
school psychologist, and a school social 
worker. Figure 3 represents these people. 


FIGURE 3 


Psychologist 


Theoretically, the triangle is taking care 
of the guidance counseling needs of goo 
pupils, the square is responsible for the 
school psychology needs of goo, and the 
diamond is prepared to meet the visiting 
teaching needs of goo. In view of the pre- 
ceding discussion we know that much 


8 Cutts, op. cit., p. 71. y 

National Association of Guidance Super- 
visors and Counselor Trainers, A Natio: 
Study of Existing and Recommended Practices 
for Assisting Youth Adjustment in Selected 
Elementary Schools in the United States (Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, Ann Arbor Publishers, 1953). 


overlapping of work will prevail and the 
teacher will not feel that she is getting 
any concerted assistance, 

An alternative plan of organization 
would be to have three “helping teach- 
ers” or “child development consultants,” 
cach responsible for the developmental 
needs of 300 children. Both children and 
teachers would then stand a better chance 
of being served. 

Of course the question that immedi- 
ately arises is, What sort of training will 
these child development consultants 
need? My answer at this point would be 
a two-year program of graduate study 
including courses in guidance, develop- 
mental psychology, school psychology, 
social work, administration, and curricu- 
lum (including reading, an area in which 
teachers say they need help). Such a 
program is currently offered on an ex- 
perimental basis at Teachers College, 
Columbia. The fully qualified school psy- 
chologist (a graduate of a four-year pro- 
gram) would still be needed of course, 
and would serve as consultant in our 
imaginary school to our three child de- 
velopment consultants. The proposed 
plan perhaps fills the need for more im- 
mediate assistance to teachers within rea- 
sonable financial limits. 

An intermediate step which is probably 
necessary for the present is charted in 
Figure 4. While called child development 
consultants and performing similar tasks, 


FIGURE 4 
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each individual represented might have a 
different background and contribute 
unique strengths. The circle surrounding 
the triangle is the person who has had 
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two years of graduate work in guidance; 
the one around the square is the two-year 
psychologist; and the one with the dia- 
mond in the center is the graduate of a 
two-year master’s program from a school 
of social work. These three would work 
as a team, each serving as consultant to 
the other two. 


SUMMARY 


The great need in the elementary 
school guidance field is to ask ourselves 
some critical questions. How can we or- 
ganize more effectively to meet the chal- 


lenges of our dynamic society? 

an analogy would be helpful. If we use a 
rowboat to transport four men across a 
pond, do we use twenty-five rowboats to 
transport 100 men across an ocean or do 
we even build one huge rowboat? Per- 
haps we need to develop new means of 
transportation. 

Whatever is done will have to be done 
with a thorough understanding of our 
children and our available resources. And 
it will challenge the efforts of all of us, 
working cooperatively, to establish the - 
optimal relationship between the two. 


And Those Who Can—Teach!’ 


A. B. HORLACHER 


DEAN OF MEN, DICKINSON COLLEGE 


pes the most dependable mark 
of a good teacher is his inability to 
explain how he does it. This is so because 
teaching is an art. 

It is, moreover, impossible to describe 
with any exactness the kind of personality 
he should have or the methods he should 
employ or even the extent and quality of 
his academic training. Good teachers can 
and do vary widely in all these particu- 
lars. A doctor's degree is useful, but it is 
well known that its possession guarantees 
almost nothing as to classroom effective- 
ness of its owner. Nearly every college 
student will bear testimony to this, and 
the fact is invariably acknowledged by 
all experienced students of the art of 
teaching. 

Can it be that we have overlooked 
some common property of all effective 
teachers because it does not, and perhaps 
cannot, exist in isolation? One of the 
most difficult problems in analytical 
chemistry is to isolate, identify, and 
measure elements in a compound whose 
components are bound together in almost 
unbreakable affinities. Could effective 
teaching be such an irreducible com- 
pound? Cardinal Newman in his Idea of a 
University, Carl L. Becker in his essay on 
Frederick Jackson Turner in Everyman 

* Dr. Horlacher is president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of and is a Unitarian 
minister. In addition to his administrative posi- 
tion at Dickinson College, he teaches classes in 
world literature there. 
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His Own Historian, and Jacques Barzun 
in his Teacher in America (not to men- 
tion Montaigne in his memorable essay 
On the Education of Children) suggest 
this hypothesis and offer much to sub- 
stantiate it. 

Many suggestions have been advanced 
to identify this elusive unknown, among 
them a highly speculative mystique which 
is at once social and artistic in nature and 
quite literally compels the teacher to 
teach. For the person under this com- 
pulsion teaching becomes a calling as 
much as the ministry does for the devout 
clergyman or as painting does for the 
creative artist. When it is present, great 
teaching is likely to result, but when 
it is absent or exists in only negligible 
amounts, there is and must be heavy de- 
pendence on techniques and methods if 
total failure or at best a pedestrian ac- 
complishment of limited objectives, is 
not to ensue. 

In recent years another nomination has 
been made. It has been called the per- 
sonnel point of view. Properly under- 
stood there is much that can be said in 
its support. But all too often this useful 
term is made to represent an entity, 
quality, or perspective that can be gained 
only through formal learning and (what 
is worse) is held to be beyond the reach 
of all who have been denied this rigidly 
prescribed training. Nothing could be 
more ridiculous! To make such a claim 
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is to suppose that prior to the very recent 
past, no great teaching occurred on the 
college campus. Thwing offers some dis- 
quieting testimony to all who hold this 
view through naiveté or ignorance of 
educational history. He says: 


. .. the results of the training given in this 
period [1800-1875] . . . were not dependent 
alone upon subjects taught. The results of 
this training . . . were secured primarily by 
the richness of the character and the eager- 
ness of service of the teaching staff. Per- 
sonality was proved to be, as it ever is, 
mightier than truth. The presentation of 
truth was inadequate, the learning of the 
teacher was narrow and superficial, but the 
desire of the teacher to aid the student in 
securing the great aims of a liberal educa- 
tion was potent, and this potency resulted 
in the enrichment and enlargement of the 
character of the student. (Italics are the 
present writer’s,) 


Taken together, the italicized words 
in the foregoing quotation offer a clue 
to the identity of our elusive unknown. 

Could it be that we are now in a posi- 
tion to name what Thwing hinted at and 
described by circumlocution because he 
had no unitary name to apply? (Remem- 
ber he wrote in 1906—precisely in the 
decade during which counseling as an 
identifiable element or process in educa- 
tion was just beginning to emerge.) Was 
he trying to say that good teaching in the 
American college—whatever else might 
have been its invariable concomitants— 
almost certainly involved what we now 
recognize as the essential elements of a 
counseling approach and attitude? 


1 Charles F. Thwing, A History of Higher 
Education in America (New York, D. Apple- 
ton and Company, 1906), p. 431. 

In this connection see also: Claude M. Fuess 
and Emory S, Basford (eds.), Unseen Harvests: 
A Treasury of Teaching (New York, The Mac- 
millan pia peek 1947); Harold Taylor (ed.), 
Essays in Teaching (New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1950); and Percy F. Valentine, The 
Art of the Teacher, An Essay in Humanism 
(New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1931). 


Perhaps a specific illustration involving 
two of the great men in the early years 
of our country—one a jurist and the 
other a teacher—will carry more assent 
than the more generalized statement of 
Thwing. 

In the fall of the year 1792, Roger 
Taney journeyed by horseback from his 
home in Southern Maryland to the then 
frontier town of Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 
He was fifteen years of age, and because 
of his youth bore a letter from his father 
to the principal of the recently established 
Dickinson College. The elder Taney 
asked Dr. Nisbet to take special oversight 
of his very youthful son. In 1797 the boy 
received his degree and went on to be- 
come a great lawyer and statesman, suc- 
ceeding John Marshall in 1835 as the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United Stat.s. That Roger Taney 
had known and benefited from great 
teaching in the classroom of Charles Nis- 
bet was partially evidenced by his dis- 
tinguished career. We are supported in 
this judgment by the words of Taney 
himself, who, nearly fifty years after his 
graduation, wrote an extended biographi- 
cal statement from which I shall quote: 
... I boarded with James McCormick, the 
professor of mathematics. There were eight 
of us in the house, which were as many as 
it could accommodate. Mr. McCormick ani 
his wife were as kind to us as if they had 
been our parents. He was unwearied in his 
attention to us in our studies, full of pa- 
tience and good nature and sometimes 
scemed distressed, when, upon examining a 
pupil, he found him not quite as learned as 
he was himself. I took a letter from my 
father to Dr. Nisbet, asking him to stand in 
the place of a guardian to me... . He cheer- 
fully took on the duty and invited me tO 
visit him often, I did so. And many @ Pea 
ant evening have I spent at his house. 
did not worry and fatigue me by grave e 
solemn lectures and admonitions. But 3 


` . pay We 
though his conversation was intende A 
afterwards saw, for my benefit and ins' 
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tion, yet it did not seem so at the time. It 
was cheerful, animated and full of anecdote 
and classical allusions, seasoned with a lively 
and playful spirit. The class under his in- 
struction was always warmly and affection- 
ately attached to him, . . . 


On the evidence, who would be pre- 
pared to say just how much of this al- 
most idyllic picture of the education of 
a brilliant and sensitive youth was teach- 
ing and how much was counseling? Or 
is it possible that in this instance we have 
a clear illustration of what for the lack 
of a better term Esther Lloyd-Jones has 
called “deeper teaching”? And would the 
teacher or the student have been able to 
differentiate as teaching or counseling 
any specific elements in the total experi- 
ence? 

Here, then, was a great teacher with a 
situation every true teacher yearns for— 
the opportunity to work closely and 
creatively with a brilliant, sensitive, re- 
sponsive student. Nisbet had no batteries 
of standardized tests to aid him in under- 
standing his students, knew nothing about 
directive and non-directive techniques, 
and almost certainly never measured the 
boy’s progress in adjustment on a fixed 
gradient. He was, nonetheless, one of the 
great counselors of youth in American 
college education. Possibly he would not 
have recognized the full implications of 
the phrase himself, but who would deny 
that he had in full measure what we have 
come to call a personnel point of view? 

In his letter Taney made no mention 
of how his classmates (who were older 
than he and perhaps had brought no let- 
ters from their parents) fared, but the 
testimony we have from Thwing, as well 
as the almost incredibly brilliant record 
made in later life by most students of 
Dickinson College who were taught by 
Nisbet, supports the conclusion that the 
warm understanding, wise counsel, and 


direction which were afforded to one 
youth at the request of his father were 
not unavailable to or spumed by his 
older classmates. f 


No one with a realistic outlook upon 
modern education would seriously urge 
that the teacher in the American college 
today should or could give the same per- 
sonal attention Nisbet gave to Taney. 
Where he dealt with fewer than a hun- 
dred students, we must try to teach ten 
thousand. His was individual teaching; 
ours is mass education! 

This answer is too easy and masks 
some important facts that need recogni- 
tion by teachers and administrators alike. 
Mass education is not solely a matter of 
numbers; it involves an attitude as well. 
The quality of the teacher’s attitude and 
his willingness to enter into the learning 
process with individuals is more impor- 
tant than the student-teacher ratio when 
it comes to determining what is indi- 
vidual and what is mass education. And 
this difference is usually determined by 
the reality that lies behind the now over- 
worked and threadbare statements im- 
plying student-centered versus subject- 
centered teaching. Considered in this 
light, mass education of the most ob- 
jectionable rigidity and poverty may ex- 
ist in a college with as few as two hun- 
dred students and may be wholesomely 
absent in a college with as many as ten 
thousand. 

There is another side to this problem 
now happily recognized by those in the 
forefront of their profession in the train- 
ing of counselors. It is the increasing 
recognition that the teaching and coun- 
seling functions should not be separated 
except for the most dire necessity. There 
are, of course, situations in which be- 
cause of the expert and extensive knowl- 
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edge and experience required in the 
counselor, it would be wasteful to em- 
ploy his specialized abilities in any other 
way than counseling. Similarly, there are 
teachers of such specialized knowledge 
and abilities that they are best used as 
lecturers only. But for the average—and 
this means the great bulk of the teachers 
on the American college campus—the 
teaching and counseling functions are 
best combined in one personality. 

It was probably inevitable that in its 
first flush of enthusiasm and achievement 
the student personnel movement would 
seek to stake out a special area or prov- 
ince for itself in the life of the college 
and its students. But wiser counsels must 
now prevail—and happily will prevail. 
This means nothing less than that the 
counselor must now approach his task as 
a teacher and, even more emphatically, 
those who were content to “teach” and 
let the counselor concern himself with 
his students’ other problems must now 
recognize that no personal problem is 
other or alien to true functions of the 
teacher. 


m 


So much will find general acceptance 
by experienced teachers and counselors 
alike. Their differences usually concern 
certain attitudes toward his work held 
by the professional counselor which the 
teacher (as counselor) regards as objec- 
tionably technical, ethically questionable, 
and sometimes in bad taste, These atti- 
tudes may be summarized in four ques- 
tions: 

1. How best can I assist the student to 
make an optimum adjustment to college 
life? A 

2. What methods or techniques will 
serve best in given situations to enable 
the counselor to assist the student in 
solving his problems? 


3. How can I know when my coun- 
seling should terminate: that I have in 
fact helped the student as much as I can 
or should? 

4. In the light of my purposes stated 
in the form of objective criteria, how 
can I evaluate my effectiveness as a 
counselor? What procedures are avail- 
able to me to improve my work? 

Strangely enough, if these or similar 
questions were asked by a teacher of 
American history (and I have in mind 
one such teacher who has proved to be 
an excellent counselor) about his teach- 
ing and the knowledge to be gained by 
his students, his objections would vanish. 
Recast in proper and relevant terms these 
are the questions which good teachers 
do, in fact, ask and try to answer. Why, 
then, the umbrage taken when they are 
asked about the methods, techniques, and 
results of their counseling? So far as a 
rational response can be given to this 
question, it will be found in an analysis 
of the questions I have stated above. 


How best can I assist the student to 
make an optimum adjustment to college 
life? On the surface, this is a fair and rea- 
sonable question. It is, however, fraught 
with large semantic and ideological dif- 
ficulties. What is meant by the all-in- 
clusive word adjustment? Every physi- 
cist has a totally clear idea of what he 
and his fellow scientists mean when they 
use the term osmosis. The same cannot 
be said of counselors when they use the 
term adjustment. W. H. Cowley,’ P 
frank and pointed essay entitled Jab- 
berwocky vs. Maturity, puts his fog 
squarely on this problem of loose a 
nition in the field of personnel work, 
and goes on to suggest a means for y 
recting it. He thinks it is high time o 

2E, G. Williamson (ed.), Trends in Suden 
Personnel Work (Minneapolis, University H 
Minnesota, 1949), pp- 345-45 
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his profession to rid itself of the obiter 
dicta of Humpty-Dumpty, who remarked 
to the bewildered Alice, “When / use a 
word it means what I choose it to mean, 
neither more nor less.” 

Cowley would limit the term adjust- 
ment to mean the ability to understand 
and then solve or resolve a personal 
problem. He rejects—and feels that his co- 
workers should also reject—any definition 
or meaning of the term which implies a 
flaccid and colorless blending of the stu- 
dent into the campus mores and accept- 
ance of its myths. I have heard many 
teachers say, in effect, “What we need 
on this campus is a lot more unadjusted 
students who are able to think for them- 
selves and do some independent work.” 

Student personnel workers must some- 
how make clear that this is precisely 
what they want and that such activity is 
what they mean when they talk about 
optimum adjustment of the student to 
campus life. A large step in understand- 
ing will be taken when this is clear. 

There is another term in the first ques- 
tion which gives difficulty to the teacher. 
It is the verb assist. How does one assist 
a student to adjust? To what extent and 
for how long? Is there a point, early or 
late, when the student either assumes or 
rejects responsibility for the direction of 
his life? Somewhere along the line the 
teacher must know whether the student 
can be assisted or, quite frankly, is worthy 
of assistance. These things must be made 
clear if there is to be understanding by 
the teacher of what the counselor is try- 
ing to do, or of what he, the teacher, is 
expected to do as a teacher—counselor. 


What methods or techniques will serve 
best in given situations to enable the 
counselor to assist the student in solving 
his problems? The man who drives a car 
expertly or who plays a good game of 


Counseling in the form of discussion, 
advice-giving, and persuasion is as old as 
civilization and has been intimately as- 
sociated with three professions: teaching, 
medicine, and the ministry, all of which 
share the common elements of advanced 
learning, disinterested dedication to the 
client and, usually, extensive experience 
in life and the chosen profession. Hence, 
to think of counseling as a sort of mod- 
ern gadget to be used by people who 
have yet to learn a good deal about life 
is offensive to the experienced teacher- 
counselor. 

For many teacher-counselors, counsel- 
ing is not a matter of method and tech- 
nique but one of wisdom gained from 
experience, Ultimately, of course, this is 
what sensible people in student person- 
nel work hold to, but they believe as 
well that to some degree, great or small, 
what can be learned can be taught. Ex- 
perience and practice must do the rest. 

Candor requires me to say that the 
good teacher—counselor is sometimes un- 
reasonable in his objection to the use of 
technical language in the discussion of 
counseling. Every science requires its 
special vocabulary for the very reason 
that when experience is analyzed in any 
field, ever more precise terms are re- 
quired. It is regrettable but understand- 
able that I cannot pick up a book in 
advanced economics or biology and read 
with easy understanding. Must the be- 
havioral sciences remain an exception to 
this rule? It is unfortunately true that 
some counselors need a Molière to sati- 
rize their pontifical locutions, but this is 
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not to say that everything worth saying 
in this field can be expressed in such a 
way that “he who runs may read.” 


How can I know when my counseling 
should terminate: that I have in fact 
helped the student as much as I can or 
should? Many teacher—counselors suspect 
that professional counselors enjoy and 
therefore prolong the dependence of the 
student. If fact should sustain this sus- 
picion, such counselors may be doing 
serious and possibly crippling disservice 
to their counselees. Quite literally, with 
regard to a particular counselee, the 
counselor, like the physician, should be 
trying to work himself out of a job. 

How much responsibility the counselee 
can take in the initial or early sessions of 
counseling is a difficult and sometimes 
delicate decision to make. Not infre- 
quently the too early disclosure of the 
real nature of his problem may be too 
severely disquieting to him and may, so 
far as the counselor is concerned, invol- 
untarily terminate counseling before it is 
well or fruitfully begun. Nonetheless, 
there is danger of the counselor playing 
god or having a far too modest estimate 
of the resilience and strength which at- 
tend our common humanity. 

The teacher—counselor insists that good 
counseling is a two-way process in which 
each of the participants works on the 
problem and takes active responsibility 
for the outcome. When counseling is 
conducted with the student’s weaknesses 
“writ large” and his strengths underesti- 
mated or disregarded, the teacher—coun- 
selor has an unpleasant name to char- 
acterize such proceedings. He calls it 
“spoon feeding” and “momism.” He usu- 
ally will have none of it, and quite 
rightly so! 


In the light of my purposes stated in 
the form of objective criteria, how can 


I evaluate my effectiveness as a counse- 
lor? What procedures are available to me 
to improve my work? This is a reason- 
able and necessary question which often 
arouses heated objection on the part of 
the teacher—counselor. 

There are those who hold that what 
happens between the student and the 
counselor is the business of no third 
person. In a strict sense this is true, espe- 
cially in the area of personal and psycho- 
therapeutic counseling. But in the evalu- 
ation of counseling we are not seeking 
to disclose the intimate and privileged 
conversation of the student or to share 
with others his most inward feelings (un- 
less both student and counselor have 
expressed the willingness, with proper 
changes of names and places, to make the 
protocol known). It is rather what we 
may characterize as the public outcomes 
of counseling that are of interest and 
importance in evaluation. Can the pub- 
licly observable conduct of the student 
be shown to have changed in a desirable 
direction and by how much? This is the 
essence of the evaluation of counseling 
and fixes within certain limits the nature 
of the criteria to be employed. 

Did what the counselor sought to do 
and thought he was doing actually come 
off? Is the counseled student more ma- 
ture, better able to handle his problems 
by himself and, in general, a happier 
more secure, and more effective person? 
These represent the kinds of questions 
that the evaluation of counseling seeks to 
answer. They are by no means the only 
questions that should be asked and E 
swered but they do serve to rescue t e 
idea of evaluation of counseling from the 
not infrequent charge or suspicion that 
the evaluator is a kind of Peeping Tom 
in academic costume. e 

There is another and related objection 
that should be faced and met if possible. 
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It has to do with the often vague and 
amorphous sentiments which hold that 
while subject-matter examinations may 
be necessary in our competitive world, a 
halt should be called to the educational- 
ists’ drive to evaluate everything—“to 
botanize,” as the poet complained of his 
scientific colleague, “on his mother’s 
grave.” 

This suspicion that the evaluator has a 
morbid interest in the dead body of the 
counseling process is too strong to be 
dismissed lightly, for the teacher is by 
disposition and habit engrossed with his 
subject and its effect upon living, breath- 
ing and—he trusts—thinking human be- 
ings with whom he comes into almost 
daily contact. Learning is for him an ex- 
pression of life. He is quite willing to 
leave its outcomes to time and the ripen- 
ing processes of experience. 

I can offer no better rejoinder to this 
seemingly unreasonable objection than 
the words of Dr. Kubie who, when ad- 
dressing himself to this general subject at 
the graduation exercises of Goddard Col- 
lege, said: 

It was neither nor a morbid 
fascination with death which led medicine 
to the autopsy table, but rather courage, 
optimism, spiritual humility and determina- 
tion to avoid endless repetition of error. 


3 Laurence S. Kubie, “The Forgotten Man of 
Education.” Commencement Address at God- 
dard College, 1953. Harvard University Bulle- 
tin, February 1954. 


IV 


On every American campus toda 
student needs require a Sie iligo of 
student personnel services for their satis- 
faction, and chief them is coun- 
seling. Operating through the entire 
domain of secondary and higher educa- 
tion these services have become an indis- 
pensable means of student learning. The 
teacher who elects to do his work in iso- 
lation may do so, but his effectiveness 
will be much reduced. We shall prob- 
ably never return to the day when a 
Nisbet could watch over the training of 
a Taney as a wise father would watch 
over a brilliant and responsive son. Not 
even in the smallest of our colleges can 
this be done for all students, and in our 
great universities such a program would 
be fantastically impossible. 

The only reasonable and viable alter- 
native is for the teacher to be a counselor 
and to perfect himself therein, so far as 
time and other compelling circumstances 
will permit, with rapidly expanding lit- 
erature of counseling and the discov- 
eries in effective guidance which expert 
workers in the field have made and will 
continue to make. 

Such a program in a subject-matter 
field is accepted without a quibble. Is 
effective student counseling any less im- 
portant in achieving the real purposes 
and ends of college teaching? 


Teacher Education in the Past 
Decade: A Review’ 


MERLE L. BORROWMAN 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


ib January 1936, the American Council 
on Education concluded that some- 
thing must be done to shake up existing 
patterns of teacher education. This con- 
clusion led to the establishment of its 
Commission on Teacher Education as a 
catalytic agent. With some interruption 
by World War II, the Commission spent 
a decade encouraging approximately fifty 
educational institutions and school sys- 
tems to study, discuss, and experiment 
with new ways to prepare teachers. Ten 
State-wide studies were conducted, and 
a number of books reporting various ex- 
periments and studies preceded the is- 
surance of the final report, The Improve- 
ment of Teacher Education, which was 
published by the Commission in 1946. 
The ferment injected by the Commis- 
sion was greatly augmented in the fol- 
lowing decade by other forces, The con- 
tinued baby-boom, the inflationary spiral, 
frustration in the international scene, and 
anxiety at home all served to focus na- 
tional attention on educational problems, 
and many saw the problems of teacher 
preparation and recruitment as crucial. 
Such critics of American education as 


* A review of Teacher Education for a Free 
People, Donald P. Cottrell, Russell M. Coo; T, 
and others (Eds.) (Oneonta, N. Y AACTE. 
1956), 415 pages; and Teacher Education: The 
Decade Ahead (Washington, D, C., NCTEPS, 
1955), 363 pages. 
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Arthur Bestor and Mortimer Smith* com- 
bined a historically rooted prejudice 
against professors of education with a 
sincere conviction that the schools were 
giving too little attention to the intel- 
lectual disciplines and developed a con- 
spiracy theory that professional teacher 
educators were undermining American 
education. The Ford Foundation’s Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, 
whose leaders perhaps tended to share 
the Bestor-Smith bias, but who were 
committed to the development and spon- 
sorship of constructive efforts at reform 
rather than simply to nagging criticism, 
poured several hundred thousand dollars | 
into new experimental programs. 

Two national organizations, the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education (AACTE) and the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards (NCTEPS), dom- 
inated by “educationists” (to use the 
term applied in derision by the Bestor- 
like forces) or “professional educators 
(to use the self-dignifying term they pre- 
ferred), also redoubled their efforts to 
remove admitted defects in the education À 
of teachers. In 1956, the year which 
marked the tenth birthday of TEPS, 


1See Arthur Bestor, The Restoration of 
Learning, and Mortimer Smith, And Madly 
Teach. 
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cach of these organizations published vol- 
umes dealing with the future of teacher 
education in America. The AACTE vol- 
ume, Teacher Education for a Free Peo- 
ple, purports to interpret trends implicit 
in the activities of the past decade and 
to project certain ideals for the future. 
The NCTEPS volume, Teacher Educa- 
tion: The Decade Ahead, reports the 
speeches and conclusions of several hun- 
dred teacher educators and guests who 
gathered at De Kalb, Illinois, in a venture 
at cooperative prophecy. The following 
comments are concerned with develop- 
ments in the decade preceding the pub- 
lication of these two volumes and are in- 
tended to serve, as well, as a historical 
critique of the volumes. 

Obviously in this decade there has 
been much ado about teacher education. 
A substantial amount of the effort has in- 
volved self-examination on the part of 
the teacher educators. That this self- 
examination has at times bordered on ob- 
session testifies both to the critical na- 
ture of the problems faced and to the 
insecurity of the professional educators 
themselves. Far from being the arrogant, 
all-powerful “interlocking directorate” 
that their critics have described, the edu- 
cationists have often been a little pa- 
thetic, acting like children who strain 
to accomplish a task they know to be too 
big in front of a set of bullies whose 
strength they secretly admire but whose 
inevitable taunts they profoundly fear. 
But this is a small part of the story. From 
the midst of confusion, sometimes of 
contradiction, a number of fairly clear 
trends emerge. Though some of these 
may indicate weakness, they also give 
promise of increasing strength. 


GROUP PROCESS 


For one thing, this has obviously been 
a decade of organization and group proc- 


ess. Such recent books as the volume by 
Fortune on The Executive Life and 
Whyte's new critique The Organization 
Man make it clear that there is nothing 
unique about teacher education in this 
respect. But it is interesting to note just 
how far the trend has gone. i 

For example, Charles W. Hunt, in the 
historical chapter of Teacher Education 
for a Free People, cites some thirty dif- 
ferent organizations of professional edu- 
cators which have recently taken an 
interest in some aspects of teacher educa- 
tion.* Small wonder that it was n 
to form a Committee on the Coordination 
of Collegiate Programs in Teacher Edu- 
cation, or that there would be established 
a Council for Accredition of Teacher 
Education. The activities of the latter, 
which incidentally represents five other 
national groups, are, as would be ex- 
pected, being coordinated by the Na- 
tional Commission on Accrediting. 

Since 1946, when the National Educa- 
tion Association established the TEPS 
Commission, some fifty state commis- 
sions have been established. In addition 
to these commissions, thirty states have 
also organized advisory councils to con- 
sult with legal authorities concerning 
teacher education and certification. In 
some states the commissions and advisory 
councils overlap. Virtually all these or- 
ganizations have held annual meetings, 
and several, especially the AATCE and 
TEPS Commission, have held regional 
workshops of various kinds on a semi- 
annual, annual, or biennial basis. Outside 
of these groups, teacher-education insti- 
tutions within a number of states have 
organized state-wide studies of one sort 
or another. One of the more ambitious, 
conducted by fourteen Pennsylvania 


2 Donald P. Cottrell, Russell M. Cooper, and 
others, Teacher Education for a Free People 
(Oneonta, N. Y., AACTE), pp. 44, 53. 
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teachers colleges, is reported to have in- 
volved 220 faculty members, divided into 
fifteen committees, over a period of sev- 
eral months. This state-level activity was 
paralleled by similar committee activity 
on each campus.* 

A rather typical pattern for state, re- 
gional, and national meetings has emerged 
in the past decade and is well illustrated 
by the TEPS De Kalb Conference as re- 
ported in Teacher Education: The Dec- 
ade Ahead. Usually the meetings start 
with statements by distinguished speak- 
ers who are asked to talk on some subject 
which will sensitize the participants to 
the “social role of the school.” It has be- 
come conventional that any teacher-edu- 
cation activity, whether a conference or 
a curriculum, will start with a fine state- 
ment of “what democracy demands of 
the school.” Social reformers and educa- 
tional philosophers, sociologists, social 
psychologists, and historians have evi- 
dently succeeded in impressing other ed- 
ucationists that decisions must be made 
in the light of a value system and in 
terms of a specific historical-social con- 
text. However, such concerns are often 
isolated in formal, highly generalized 
speeches and courses, and enter other ac- 
tivities primarily as clichés to be mouthed 
in a liturgical manner. These facts sug- 
gest a failure on the part of social sci- 
entists and philosophers to exploit the 
beachhead secured in the 1920's and 30's. 
To a lesser extent the same situation may 
be true with respect to learning theory 
and behavioral psychology, the findings 
of which are sometimes rather glibly re- 
duced to a ritualistic insistence that we 
“educate the whole child” and that edu- 


cational experience “must be meaning- 
ful.” 


3 Willis E. Pratt, “The New Teacher Educa- 
tion Curricula in Pennsylvania,” Journal of 
Teacher Education, 2:258-62 (December, 1951). 
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But to return to the common pattern 
of teacher-education meetings, the inspi- 
rational talks are followed by the division 
of the audience into study groups, each 
of which is assigned to investigate, with- 
out library or experimental facilities, 
some “crucial” issues. Often someone re- 
ports a recent activity or program of his 
own college, and this program is evalu- 
ated by the group in the attempt to reach 
some principles of agreement which the 
inevitable reporter will summarize for 
the conference record. Sharp disagree- 
ment is often deplored as bad group 
process.* A variation of this arrangement 
is to have a resource person state a prob- 
lem or express an opinion in terms of 
which the search for consensus can be 
carried out. Not infrequently, those in 
charge of the conference feel compelled 
to publish the names of everyone present 
at one of the study groups—no doubt to 
give a sense of “belongingness and partici- 
pation.” 

There is little lack of eagerness in the 
group discussions, or of sincerity on the 
part of those who feel that the result 
is truly a group product. Indeed, few 
groups are more eager, sincere, and dili- 
gent than those encountered in profes- 
sional teacher-education meetings; they 
seem to have inherited the missionary 
zeal so carefully cultivated among the 
idealistic young girls and boys who made 
up the old normal school student bodies. 
This sense of dedication has at times de- 
prived the educationist of the sense E 
humor which might have saved him muc 
discomfort in past decades. Professional 
educators cannot laugh at themselves. 

However, from behind the elaborate 
ritual of group process, statements 0 


* Not one of the 21 group reports which i 
some 40 pages of Teacher Education: re 
Decade Ahead mentions any difference of opt A 
ion. If such differences arose, it is significan 
that they were not thought worthy of note. 
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theory, new curricula, programs of ac- 
tion, and yearbooks do emerge. Tucked 
within the meaningless verbiage that fills 
many pages of yearbooks and conven- 
tion reports are descriptions of care- 
fully conceived programs, and thought- 
ful statements concerning serious issues. 
Not only are some of the leading ad- 
dresses of Teacher Education: The Dec- 
ade Ahead, for example, stimulating and 
informative, but many of the activities 
described deserve careful consideration.’ 
In an age of specialization, complex in- 
stitutions, and mushrooming fields of 
knowledge, group thought and action 
certainly seem essential. If, in the past 
decade, teacher educators have sharpened 
such skills, this is good. Yet one wonders 
if they do not too often make such ac- 
tion an end in itself, or an instrument 
by which great numbers of people can 
persuade themselves that they play a crit- 
ical part in an important process without 
having to exert too much creative or 
independent thought. Group after group 
has emerged from conference sessions 
in the past decade with such solemn 
and fairly obvious pronouncements as, 
“Teacher education is (or ought to be) 
a responsibility of the entire institution.” 
Moreover, a rather consistent system of 
thought recurs, suggesting either a sti- 
fling uniformity among large groups of 
teacher educators, or the strong leader- 
ship of a few who have the imagination, 
the will, and the energy to conceive pro- 
grams and secure support for them. 
Look, for example, at Teacher Educa- 
tion for a Free People, ostensibly the 
group project of eight authors, four non- 
writing consultants, and an advisory com- 
mittee, three members of which were 
5 See, for example, the descriptions of activi- 
ties at Louisville (pp. 84-86), Emory-Agnes 
Scott (pp. 90-94), Florida sin Michi- 


State (pp. 188-90), and Syracuse (pp. 191- 
A in Teacher Education: The Decade Ahead. 


neither authors nor consultants. It is re- 
ported that this group spent two extended 
conferences “planning and developing 
the manuscripts,” that the papers were 
exchanged by mail for criticism, and that 
everyone participated actively in draft- 
ing and revising the document. The book 
as a whole, we are told, “is truly a prod- 
uct of the cooperative effort of the en- 
tire group.”® The book has integrity. 

Actually, some of the chapters are in- 
dependent enough that integrity would 
be no problem in any case. These in- 
clude the inevitable opening chapter on 
“Teacher Education in the American 
Scene,” assigned to Russell M. Cooper; 
the historical chapter, prepared by 
Charles W. Hunt; the chapter on ad- 
ministration, which was written by three 
individuals, Roben J. Maaske, Wendell 
W. Wright, and Donald P. Cottrell; and 
the concluding chapter also by Cottrell. 
Each of these is a well-conceived essay. 
The heart of the book, however, was 
written by Florence B. Stratemeyer with 
an assist from Donald M. Sharpe, who 
wrote a chapter on laboratory experi- 
ences, and Jack Shaw, who wrote on 
student personnel services. 

No doubt Miss Stratemeyer, an excel- 
lent listener and one of the more skillful 
group-process people in teacher-educa- 
tion circles, considered the suggestions of 
the other people involved. Surely she 
submitted her manuscript to others for 
criticism. Perhaps the members of the 
group are in fact of one mind concern- 
ing the basic theory of teacher education 
set forth. All are either administrators, 
or professors primarily concerned with 
laboratory experiences and student per- 
sonnel services, and in such a select group 
considerable unanimity might well exist. 
Yet fundamentally this is a book by 
Florence Stratemeyer. The hundreds of 


® Teacher Education for a Free People, p. x. 
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students who have sat in her classes, the 
many faculties she has advised, and any- 
one who has read the curriculum books 
she helped to write will recognize the 
point of view." 

The great care taken to establish the 
“truly group” nature of Teacher Educa- 
tion for a Free People marks it as a prod- 
uct of the past decade, There is, of 
course, no reason why an organization 
should not publish occasional policy 
Statements, or why a group of authors 
should not collaborate in writing a book. 
Both have been done many times. But 
when a fetish is made of establishing the 
group nature of those works hailed as 
most significant, and when the leading 
thinkers within a given profession spend 
most of their limited writing time in the 
creation of statements to be compromised 
in the interest of consensus, one wonders 
if the cutting edge of thought in that 
field is not unwisely dulled. Perhaps we 
would have been better served had Miss 
Stratemeyer been strictly free and solely 
responsible for stating her own ideas as 
forcefully as possible. The other authors, 
consultants, and advisers could then, with 
equal freedom and responsibility, have 
developed their ideas as independent 
essays. 

In many of the self-study programs to 
which our teacher-education institutions 
have submitted themselves during the 
past decade, the group process has led to 
one of two unfortunate sets of results. 
In some cases, the responsibility and 
credit are spread over the entire group 
although one energetic individual is 
called on to do most of the work. His 
efforts are rewarded by the uncritical 
support of a grateful committee and the 


1 Florence B, Stratemeyer, et al., Developing 
a Curriculum for Modern Living (New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1947), is an outstanding ex- 
ample. 


risk of his being caught alone with an un- 
popular idea is minimized. Outsiders, who 
assume that the group has already sub- 
jected the proposals to vigorous exami- 
nation, withhold needed fundamental 
criticism, and the ideas of the individual 
are sold as the fruit of extended group 
thought. It is fortunate when, as in the 
case of Miss Stratemeyer, the individual 
is highly intelligent as well as diligent. 
On other occasions a committee pressed 
for time finds itself without energetic 
individuals who are willing to develop 
detailed, systematic proposals. Then, too 
often, isolated bits of thought are thrown 
into a hopper, shuffled into batches of 
suggestions believed to be similar, and 
restated in terms sufficiently ambiguous 
that each member thinks he recognizes 
his own contribution. The resulting prod- 
uct is either so highly generalized that 
it provides no guide for precise action, 
or so inconsistent that it leads to pro- 
grams which are self-defeating. While 
the Stratemeyer group appears to have 
avoided these unwholesome results, one 
is led by the reporter’s notes to suspect 
that some groups in the TEPS confer- 
ence might have suffered from them. 


MULTIPURPOSE INSTITUTIONS 


A second major trend is that toward 
multipurpose institutions. As will be 
noted later, there is some question as to 
whether or not the authors of Teacher 
Education for a Free People recognize 
the full significance of this trend. The 
U.S. Office of Education reported that 
41 colleges changed their names from 
“teachers college” or “normal school! o 
“state college,” “college,” or “university 
between 1945 and 1956.° Many of these 


8 See, Teacher Education: The Decade Ahead, 


Pr Uned States Office of Education, Educa- 


tion Directory, 1945-56. 
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adjustments simply recognized changes 
that had previously occurred in the in- 
stitutions’ functions, Others represented 
the fond hopes of faculties, administra- 
tors, or politicians that such changes in 
function would follow. 

In the same period, the U. S. Office’s 
Education Directory actually reclassified 
27 former teachers colleges as multi- 
purpose colleges. While the total number 
of institutions of higher education was 
increasing from 699 to 1410, the number 
listed as “primarily teacher preparatory” 
decreased from 146 to 127. In 1950 one 
could find single-purpose teacher-educa- 
tion schools in 42 states, by 1956 this 
number had dropped to 28. By 1956 
the single-purpose teachers college was 
strong only in New York (16), Penn- 
sylvania (14), Massachusetts (11), New 
Jersey (9), Maine (6), and Connecticut 
(3). Illinois still maintained a consider- 
able number, and there was a scattering 
in North Carolina, Vermont, and Ten- 
nessee. Wisconsin, the State of Paradox, 
held the dubious distinction of being the 
only state in the Union to maintain a 
complete system of 21 nineteenth-cen- 
tury, two-year county normal schools. 
In 1955 it tried to camouflage these by 
calling them “county teachers colleges.” 

The other purist college, the single- 
purpose liberal arts college, may also be 
destined for near extinction. The number 
of such institutions declined from 198 
to 111 between 1946 and 1956. Forty-one 
formerly pure liberal arts colleges are 
reported by the Education Directory 
to have added teacher-preparation pro- 
grams since 1952. The American Associ- 
ation of Teacher Colleges changed its 
name to the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education in 1948 
in recognition of this trend toward the 


multipurpose college. 
The reasons for this trend are not 
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clear. Educators have always been re- 
sourceful in ing rationales for pro- 


grams which they wish to conduct for 
reasons of economic and political ex- 
pediency. They and their political sup- 
porters are also adept at creating 
economic and political arguments for re- 
forms which they sincerely wish to make 
on educational grounds. Theoretical sup- 
port for the multipurpose institution is 
easily found. Such support is, for ex- 
ample, given by J. Paul Leonard, presi- 
dent of San Francisco State College, in 
Teacher Education: The Decade Ahead.® 
On the other hand, Miss Stratemeyer is 
more noncommittal in Teacher Educa- 
tion for a Free People, but she does call 
attention to certain difficulties faced by 
the multipurpose college in working out 
the kind of program which she considers 
ideal. Besides the argument on theo- 
retical educational grounds, it is apparent 
that inter-institutional jealousies, eco- 
nomic considerations, community rival- 
ries, the desires of students in a particular 
community, and the vested prejudices 
of faculties play a major part in deter- 
mining such trends. Regardless of its 
causes the trend is clear. Unless there is a 
sharp reversal the future of teacher edu- 
cation lies with the multipurpose college. 


AREAS OF OPPOSITION 
AND OF AGREEMENT 


In at least one respect the trend is 
promising: it incorporates opposition 
within the teacher-education movement 
itself. Throughout most of the decade 


10 J, Paul Leonard, “The Sword of Michael,” 
Teacher Education: The Decade Ahead, pp. 
15-24. 

11 Miss Stratemeyer points out that the con- 
sideration of the fa orah implications of 
academic subject matter is more difficult in 
multi institutions. She evidently does 
not consider this limitation hard to surmount. 
See Teacher Education for a Free People, pp. 


140-41, 179, 293- 
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criticism has come primarily from the 
outside, and it has been vigorous enough 
that some insiders have felt almost traitor- 
ous in raising serious questions. The no- 
torious Harl Douglass-School and Society 
debate over the publication of Arthur 
Bestor’s proposals for teacher education 
is a case in point,? as is the frantically 
indignant response of the AACTE to the 
announcement of the Ford Foundation’s 
experiment.’® Both Bestor and the Fund 
were outsiders, and many acted as if 
School and Society and the University of 
Arkansas had sold out to the enemy. 
By 1956 it was clear that the liberal 
arts college and its point of view, though 
looked upon by some in the teacher edu- 
cation family with the sort of suspicion 
that an overprotective mother harbors 
toward her son’s new bride, were in the 
family nonetheless. The vast majority of 
activities cited in Teacher Education: The 
Decade Ahead were developed in col- 
leges having a strong liberal arts tradi- 
tion, or in state universities, Many of 
them were selected to reveal new pat- 
ters of cooperation between the liberal 
arts faculties and the educationists. In 
the last five years the Journal of Teacher 
Education has published fairly extensive 
reports of eight new pre-service pro- 
grams which provide four years of lib- 
eral arts education, virtually unmixed 
with professional considerations, followed 


72 When School and Society published Ar- 
thur Bestor’s “On the Education and Certifica- 
tion of Teachers,” 78:81-87 (September 19, 
1953), Professor Douglass wrote to a number of 

rofessors of education inviting them to join 
In a protest to the editor of School and Society. 
Ensuing editions of the periodical contained a 
series of pro and con letters and an editorial 
defense. See School and Society 78:121-22, 153- 
54, 169-71. 

18A resolution introduced from the floor of 
the February, 1953, convention, and passed, con- 
demned the proposal as an attempt to re-estab- 
lish an archaic system of teacher education. 
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by a professional year or two.™* In plan- 
ning each of these programs, both educa- 
tionists and academic faculties have par- 
ticipated. No doubt arguments have oc- 
curred, but surely it is more wholesome 
to have such arguments take place in 
joint enterprises than to leave the func- 
tion of opposition to groups which would 
exclude the educationists, as was pro- 
posed by Arthur Bestor. 

Opposition will continue. In the past 
decade the educationists who have writ- 
ten on teacher education have been rea- 
sonably unanimous in supporting the 
principle that some exposure to profes- 
sional subject matter should come early 
in the student’s college career, and the 
vast majority of existing teacher-educa- 
tion programs make provision for this. 
On the other hand, those liberal arts col- 
leges which have received the greatest 
notice in the press, both public and pro- 
fessional, have usually moved in the di- 
rection of concentrating the professional 
sequence in the final year of the pre-serv- 
ice program. This has been particularly 
true of those supported by the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. 

There is no evidence that agreement 
concerning the timing of the professional 
sequence is nearer now than it was a 
decade ago. If faculty members in the 
nonprofessional departments do, indeed, 
play an increasingly important role in 
planning the entire program, it seems 
probable that the immediate tendency 
will be to move in the direction of a de- 
layed professional sequence. If, howi 
this participation leads them to study è u 
cational theory more carefully, and if the 
theory of the educationists is as well 
grounded in fact as they believe it to i 
the long-range trend might reverse t 
immediate one. 

14For descriptions see The Journal of 
Teacher Education, 5:113-17 (June, 1954). 
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Perhaps a more crucial issue transcends 
the relation between the two parts of the 
curriculum, and concerns the organiza- 
tion of theoretical and background ma- 
terial in all elements of the p 
Logically it would seem that both the 
education faculty and the academic fac- 
ulties might divide on this issue, which is 
raised by the proposals of Miss Strate- 
meyer in Teacher Education for a Free 
People, particularly in her chapter on 
“Academic Fields in Teacher Education.” 
This chapter provides a well-guarded 
statement in which the author, as is her 
habit, tries to be scrupulously fair to op- 
posing points of view and to take ac- 
count of the values which others find to 
be at stake in the problem of curriculum 
organization. Yet a case for the “per- 
sistent-problems” curriculum clearly 
emerges,*® and the place of data organ- 
ized in terms of their own inner logic is 
left in serious doubt.** 

Incidentally, it seems almost incredible 
and certainly unfortunate that an organ- 
ization such as the AACTE would not 
include representatives of some of the 
academic fields within the group which 
it chose to project the ideal of Teacher 
Education for a Free People. Here is an 
organization, composed of all kinds 
of teacher-education institutions, which 
gives constant lip service to the principle 
that teacher education is a function of 
the entire institution. In this particular 
volume and chapter, the AACTE pur- 
ports to tell how the data from the aca- 


18 Teacher Education for a Free People, pp. 
95-105, 127-28, 150-56. P 

16 Miss Stratemeyer points out that the criti- 
cal insights and data for general education and 
for much of professional education come from 
the academic fields, but argues that the material 
should be organized in terms of continuing life 
situations. The only place she finds for courses 
specifically organized in terms of the logic of the 
subject matter is as part of the student's area of 
specialization. Ibid. pp. 86-87, 95-105, 127-28. 


demic fields should be organized in gen- 
eral education and in the training of 
teachers who will specialize in teaching 
one subject or another. Yet the partici- 
pants are all specialists in administration, 
curriculum, the supervision of profes- 
sional laboratory experiences and student 
personnel work. One looks in vain for 
the sociologist, the physicist, the mathe- 
matician, the historian, the fine artist, or 
the humanist who will advise on ways in 
which the special knowledge he possesses 
can best be organized for intelligible pre- 
sentation to students and for use by 
them. It is doubtful that the reported 
consensus could have emerged from a 
group that included representatives from 
all the departments which participate in 
teacher education. 

Miss Stratemeyer's proposals are de- 
duced from the basic assumption that the 
organization of the curriculum should be 
based on the best available evidence con- 
cerning human development and learn- 
ing on the one hand, and the conditions 
of life in American society on the other. 
It seems probable, however, that many 
university faculty members will insist that 
the most fruitful generalizations in their 
fields are developed by the highly selec- 
tive grouping of certain strategic kinds 
of data—that the logic of their fields is 
not arbitrary but is controlled by the 
search for valid generalizations concern- 
ing a specific kind of concrete “stuff”; 
that “meaning” (valid generalization) 
cannot be discerned in the random 
grouping of elements that confronts man 
in the routine of his life. 

It might be granted that there is a cer- 
tain order of generalization at which all 
men who ponder on their daily activities 
arrive. The techniques by which these 
generalizations are made, for example the 
search for common elements in situations 
which lead to the same results and for 
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differentia which might explain different 
results from apparently similar events, are 
akin to those used by the mature inquirer. 
The study of “continuing life situations,” 
as proposed by Miss Stratemeyer, might 
indeed provide the best point of depar- 
ture in the early stages of education. But 
to isolate principles which go beyond the 
common sense level and to discover those 
not yet known by the human commu- 
nity, a much more rigorous process of 
selecting, arranging, and developing data 
needs to be carried on. If college students 
are to be independent seekers of truth, 
and the teacher is to aid all students to 
become such persons, they must have ex- 
perience in a variety of courses in which 
data are selected and organized logically, 
that is, with a view to developing princi- 
ples about those particular kinds of data. 
If this is true, then the curriculum theo- 
rist must consider the nature of the data 
to be used and the kind of arrangement 
under which they will yield valid princi- 
ples, as well as the nature of learning and 
present social conditions. 
` Miss Stratemeyer does not completely 
ignore such considerations, She does rec- 
ognize that data organized by and for 
the specialist have some place in a pro- 
gram of teacher education.” But one sus- 
pects that long years of controversy re- 
main before the bulk of college profes- 
Sors accept the minor place she gives to 
such considerations, or she and those who 
share her view give the same respect to 
the traditional disciplines as do the others, 
Y Nevertheless, it is significant that this 
Issue concerns all elements of the teacher- 
education program and that both aca- 
demic and professional faculties may di- 
vide among themselves on the issue, The 
authors of Teacher Education for a Free 
People make much of the assertion that 
their proposals are based on the best evi- 
1? Ibid. pp. 127-28, 


dence of modern psychology, that 
grow out of a sound, well-developed 
philosophy, and that they are realistic in 
terms of the conditions of American life, 
If they are correct, no doubt the aca- 
demic psychologists, philosophers, and 
social scientists will eventually come to 
their support once the entire faculty 
takes seriously its job of teacher educa- 
tion. Indeed, Miss Stratemeyer quotes the 
distinguished social scientist James Har- 
vey Robinson in support of her posi- 
tion. On the other hand, perhaps the 
same kinds of faculty members will pre- 
sent psychological, philosophical, or so- 
ciological evidence to change the view 
of the AACTE group. 

The continued trend from single pur- 
pose to multipurpose institutions for 
teacher education has thus made it pos- 
sible to bring some of the arguments 
about higher education into a single 
forum where they might be carried on 
without being too destructive to public 
confidence in education. It has also 
brought into sharper focus certain be- 
liefs concerning which there seems to be 
much agreement. 

For example, there is a marked move- 
ment in all kinds of teacher-education in- 
stitutions toward a modified and ex- 
panded program of student teaching. It 
is almost universally granted that the stu- 
dent should have an extended opportu- 
nity to observe and to teach under condi- 
tions which more nearly approximate 
those he will encounter in his own class- 
room than did the old training school. 
The new programs generally involve off- 
campus student teaching centers a 
a block semester arrangement. The se 
campus center is designed to give a 
student a chance to participate in protes 
sional activities beyond the actual han- 
dling of classes, and to study the relation- 


18 Ibid. pp. 89, 104. 
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ships of school to community. The block 
semester is also intended to provide a 
more concentrated and realistic experi- 
ence. The amount of interest in such pro- 
grams is indicated by the fact that the 
Journal of Teacher Education has pub- 
lished descriptions of twenty-three of 
them in the past five years, and has 
published more theoretical articles con- 
cerning this element of teacher education 
than any other. The Association for Stu- 
dent Teaching devoted one yearbook?’ 
to the movement, and the AACTE pub- 
lished a related volume on professional 
laboratory experiences.” In two years, 
1952-54, 44 doctoral studies concerning 
such programs were accepted in Ameri- 
can universities.” Although the amount 
of collegiate credit granted for activities 
of this kind varies, there seems to be 
no distinction among types of institutions 
which are experimenting in this direc- 
tion. One must recognize, however, that 
the support of such organizations as the 
AACTE and the Association for Student 
Teaching has been placed strongly be- 
hind this movement. It is difficult to say 
how firm is the commitment to this trend 
among academic professors and profes- 
sors of education who are not directly in- 
volved in laboratory activities or in the 
AACTE. 

The new student-teaching programs 
are part of the more inclusive “profes- 
sional laboratory activities” movement, 
which received considerable impetus 
from the AACTE’s 1948 publication 
School and Community Experiences in 

19 The Association for Student Teaching, Off- 
Campus Student Teaching, 30th Yearbook 
(Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, The Association, 


1951). 

Era American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, School and Community Laboratory 
Experiences in Teacher Education (Oneonta, 
N. Y., The Association, 1948). 

21 Journal of Teacher Education 5:162-69 
(June 1954), 6:150-56 (June 1956). 
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Teacher Education, and from its adop- 
tion of an accrediting standard emphasiz- 
ing these activities. Donald Sharpe re- 
ports in his chapter in Teacher Education 
for a Free People that the teams which 
evaluated colleges for the AACTE in re- 
cent years were almost unanimous in sug- 
gesting that more laboratory activities 
should be provided prior to student teach- 
ing.* This unanimity may simply indi- 
cate that the people chosen to participate 
in evaluating teams were more enthusias- 
tic about such programs than were the 
majority of faculties in the colleges which 
they visited. 

Professor Sharpe takes it for granted, 
however, that most teacher educators be- 
lieve that “direct experience” should con- 
stitute a major part of all education, and 
particularly of professional education 
courses. As would be expected, he ar- 
gues that education through direct ex- 
perience is rooted in the democratic 
value system and in the science of learn- 
ing. The old “vicarious” learning, if un- 
leavened by “doing,” can serve only to 
transmit the culture of a dead past and 
is inappropriate for men of individual 
dignity living in a dynamic evolving 
world where the ultimate value is not 
fixed. The argument is a familiar one. 
John Dewey, Kurt Lewin, Carl Rogers, 
and Lao-Tse are all invoked, and Hor- 
ace Mann is credited with having seen 
that direct experience with children is 
the heart of an adequate teacher program, 
although he had an archaic view of 
teacher education as “training.” Only the 
Ford Foundation group in Arkansas 
failed to recognize the importance of di- 
rect experience with children prior to the 
year in which student teaching occurs. 

Actually the above caricature of Pro- 
fessor Sharpe’s argument is a little un- 


22 Teacher Education for a Free People, p. 
185. 
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fair. Although he does use horribly hack- 
neyed phrases and arguments, he is un- 
doubtedly expressing a view that has been 
very popular throughout the past decade, 
and he supports the position with psy- 
chological and philosophical considera- 
tions which apparently make sense to 
many teacher educators. He does not pre- 
tend that direct experience is sufficient 
or that it replaces vicarious experience 
and theorizing. Its function is rather to 
supplement these other kinds of activities, 

The accord between Professor Sharpe 
and the Ford Foundation groups on one 
point is significant. Both seem to agree 
that the professional sequence should be 
largely organized around student teach- 
ing and other direct experiences, In 1953 
Margaret Lindsey surveyed the profes- 
sional literature and the records of the 
AACTE. On the basis of this survey she 
too reported a growing consensus on the 
central role of student teaching. She also 
reported, and Sharpe agrees, that there 
is a general failure of academic fields in- 
structors to get on the laboratory experi- 
ence bandwagon.2* 


THE NEW SPECIALISTS 


The growing organizational activity, 
the reorganization and expansion of pro- 
grams in multipurpose institutions, and 
the controversies about various curricula 
have in turn stimulated another important 
development, namely the emergence of a 
specialized group of “teacher educators.” 
The naive professor of education might 
assume that he is also a “professor of 
teacher education,” just as the academic 
professor argues that he professes “edu- 
cation.” Such assumptions are seriously 
challenged by recent events, 


28 Margaret Lindsey, “Standard VI—Five 
Years After.” American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, Seventh Yearbook, 1954, 
pp. 112-15. 
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Once upon a time there were teachers, 
students, and a body of material which 
the teachers helped the students to learn. 
The attention of both teacher and stu- 
dent was on the data, and questions about 
the significance of the material or the 
process of instruction were not explicitly 
asked. Schools were small and simply or- 
ganized, so problems of administration 
were minor. Then one day someone be- 
gan to ask about the instructional proc- 
ess, the selection of the data, and the 
organization of the resources involved. 
A new type of student, the student of 
“education,” came into being. As he de- 
veloped a body of literature and consoli- 
dated his social position he became the 
professor of education. As others joined 
him, further specialized questions arose. 
Those who sought the answers became 
professors of educational administration, 
professors of curriculum, professors of 
educational philosophy, and professors of 
educational history. Quite obviously the 
curriculum professor had to plan in terms 
of blocks of experience or data. In his 
plans he could manipulate titles which 
stood for each block, but to plan with 
respect to all the data would have been 
impossible. Similarly, for the professor of 
educational history to recite the history 
of human knowledge would have de- 
manded too much. He therefore con- 
tented himself with the history of certain 
types of schools and certain ways of or 
dling great classes of data such as t £ 
“seven liberal arts” and the sciences. 
Each of the professors of education was 
a “teacher educator” in the sense that he 
was primarily concerned with the ma- 
terial taught to prospective teachers. i 

This new professor began on a sort 0 
amateur level to study the process of 
ganizing the work of the teacher Be 
teachers. There was much pelea 
about the kind of product which 
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should strive to develop, about ways of 
organizing the subject matter which 
made up professional courses, about the 
administration of professional schools, 
about the history of teacher education, 
and about the public relations and stu- 
dent personnel policies of teacher educa- 
tion institutions. This speculation led to 
the creation of a considerable body of 
literature and, as we have seen, to the 
establishment of organizations dedicated 
to creation and analysis of such literature. 
The field has become increasingly 
dominated by specialists. Departments of 
teacher education have grown up within 
what were formerly departments of edu- 
cation. A special group of curriculum 
experts has developed, and some experts 
in measurement have given major atten- 
tion to applying their techniques in 
teacher education. Books which might 
be called philosophies of teacher educa- 
tion have appeared, and increasing atten- 
tion has been paid to the psychological 
problems of teachers in training. Even 
certain educational historians appear to 
be falling into the habit of writing largely 
about teacher preparation, while a num- 
ber of experts in comparative education 
show the same tendency. We may be on 
the verge of developing a whole new set 
of courses: “teacher growth and devel- 
opment,” “the teacher educator and the 
public,” “measurement and evaluation of 
teacher education,” “professional labora- 
tory experiences for teacher educators,” 
“comparative teacher education,” “or- 
ganization and administration of teacher 
education institutions,” and “curriculum 
and methods in teacher education.” 
Some such courses are already in exist- 
ence and an attempt to justify them can 
be made on the grounds that the prob- 
lems are significant and the literature is 
massive. Yet the subject matter of “Edu- 
cation” already involves a narrow and 
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highly specialized application of general- 
izations developed in the scientific and so- 
cial scientific disciplines. To organize 
courses around the even more restricted 
and strained implications of these princi- 
ples for the professional education of 
teachers would seem to be a critical mis- 
take. Perhaps, for once, serious problems 
can be given the study and attention they 
deserve without being made the object 
of a course, Yet during the past decade 
so much attention has been given to ma- 
nipulating, organizing, evaluating, and 
administering teacher-education pro- 
grams as such, rather than to developing 
adequate content for the courses provid- 
ed, that there is little cause for optimism. 
. . * 


Virtually nothing has been said about 
developments concerning selective ad- 
mission into schools of education, the 
growth of the professional standards 
movement, or new arrangements for ac- 
crediting teacher-education institutions. 
The establishment of the National Coun- 
cil for Accreditation of Teacher Educa- 
tion was briefly noted earlier, as was the 
enlistment of such groups as state certifi- 
cation officers and classroom teachers in 
the National Commission on Teacher Ed- 
ucation and Professonal Standards. The 
latter organization produced much of the 
literature on which these comments are 
based, including the Journal of Teacher 
Education. The accreditation movement 
and the attempt to relate certification 
policies more closely to defensible pro- 
fessional standards are critically impor- 
tant. Leaders in teacher education have 
perhaps given more attention to these 
problems in the last decade than to any 
others. However, an author must choose, 
and this one simply preferred to talk of 
other things. Such choice does not deny 
the great importance of factors so briefly 
noted. 


> 


Tales of a Teacher, by Beatrice Stephens 
Nathan. Henry Regnery Company, 
Chicago, 1956. 302 pp. $4.00. 


A Teacher Is a Person, by Charles H. 
Wilson. Henry Holt and Company, 
New York, 1956. 285 pages. 


A new note in current writing on educa- 
tion topics was struck last year with the 
appearance of two autobiographies of con- 
temporary teachers. The books are similar 
in many respects, but quite different in 
tone. 

Beatrice Stephens Nathan in Tales of a 
Teacher describes in an earthy way her 
thirty years of teaching from the first prim- 
itive situation in Stony Creek, California, to 
her final years in a rapidly sprouting urban 
area during the postwar years on the West 
Coast. No matter how rugged the situation, 
Beatrice Nathan’s warm regard and Tespect 
for her pupils and people in general shine 
through. Doubtless she put a wholesome 
glow into the lives of the thousands of ele- 
mentary children, their parents, and fellow 
teachers with whom she worked. At no 
point does one sense that all-pervading re- 
jection of the less bright, the less washed, 
or the less well behaved. To her, each pupil 
was a responsibility and a challenge to teach, 
in the broadest and most humane sense of 
the word. Her book, therefore, will be en- 
couraging to young teachers who may need 
to have their beliefs and aspirations under- 
girded after some disillusioning bouts with 
classroom realities, It should also be a god- 
send to older teachers who may find their 
enthusiasm bogging down under the pres- 
sures in today’s schools, 

One reads through thirty-one chapters 
describing the day-to-day experiences of a 
resilient teacher, helping with the costumes 
for a school festival, taking turns on the 
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playground and attending the first-aid stand, 
answering pupils’ questions about sex and 
politics, discussing major and minor local 
issues, encouraging disheartened teachers, 
and gradually adding to the teaching job 
such chores as collecting milk money, spark- 
ing annual drives and campaigns—all with 
the clear thinking and integrity of a whole- 
souled teacher. 

But in Chapter 32 a changed author 
emerges. It is almost as if Beatrice Nathan 
suddenly came upon a book by one of the 
reckless critics of education and was capti- 
vated by his sweeping generalizations. Sud- 
denly she launches forth with a diagnosis of 
all the school’s ills which she has sensed 
creeping on. And guess what? She discovers 
that Teachers College and John Dewey 
have destroyed the heart of good teaching, 
and that this corrosive influence began 
“back in the thirties.” 4 

I had more than an ordinary interest in 
her book up to this time, because she started 
her teaching career in 1916, only one year 
before I began mine. Many of her tales 
struck a familiar note. But in 1923 I entered 
Teachers College, where not the John 
Dewey influence but that of Herbart (pre- 
sented in the teachings of Professors Frank 
McMurry and Lois Coffey Mossman) was 
dominant in curriculum and methods classes. 
Teaching content and skills according to 
careful planning were stressed, and John 
Dewey’s How We Think was often re- 
quired reading because of the discipline of 
planning which it emphasized. _ $ 

Then the progressive education mn 
ment had its beginning, and private a s 
sprouting across the country began it i 
ing the influence of John Dewey of Co Nee 
bia University and William H. Kilpatric 
of Teachers College. But, unlike the de- 
scription of this departure, “No attention 
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was paid to the acquisition of sorely needed 
learning in the liberal arts and sciences” 
(p. 289), great concern was expressed over 
the need to expand the then too narow pro- 
grams devoted to the 3R’s to include his- 
tory, science, music, and art worthy of chil- 
dren’s intellectual needs, 

It is regrettable that the penetrating ob- 
servations which Beatrice Nathan makes, 
such as the subtle debunking of the status 
of teaching by the ascending influence of 
“promotions” to administration become lost 
in an undisciplined, almost enthusiastic ex- 
cursion into the realm of a critic, 

In spite of this unfortunate ending, the 
account of her valiant striving day after 
day for good teaching makes a valuable ad- 
dition to the educator’s bookshelf, 


In quite a different style and key, Charles 
H. Wilson sets forth his personal experi- 
ences in becoming an educator. A Teacher 
Is a Person might more appropriately be en- 
titled Charles Wilson Is a Person. To begin 
with, the author is a gifted writer. With 
brilliant, uninhibited humor and insight he 
proceeds to pour forth his life story from 
his first decision to become a “schoolmas- 
ter” to his contemporary responsibilities as 
the superintendent of schools of Highland 
Park, Illinois. 

The book actually carries the reader 
along simultaneously on two tracks: one, 
the ribald, fun-loving, but honest life of a 
jovial spirit, tramping with zest on all man- 
ner of moth-eaten but still revered con- 
ventions while gathering a rare fund of 
knowledge; the other, the dedicated, keen 
educator who dares to put his finger on the 
most crucial problems of education and not 
bow one whit to the critics. 

When I read, on page 13, “I don’t know 
who’s worse, a father with a notion that 
character is built from the bottom up or a 
mother with a psychology minor from Bryn 
Mawr,” I decided that this book was too 
choice to be read alone, it must be read 
with kindred spirits. By the time I reached 
page 45 and discovered, “I would rather go 
through basic training again in the army 


not surprised to find Wilson summing u 
the number one dilemma of the seinen 
teacher, the teaching of each pupil accord- 
ing to his specific sblliie, weh’che non 
ness, the sensitivity and the audacity of a 
gifted teacher. 

Many honest persons are aware of the 
multiple dilemmas facing today’s schools, 
In my reading I have met no other author 
who dares describe the nub of the dilemma 
as does Charles Wilson. His Chapter 19 
should be required reading for any and all 
who are interested in education or in be- 
coming an educator. 

It is good to read a book about which 
one can honestly say, “You can’t afford to 
skip this one.” A Teacher Is a Person is 
such a book. It is a privilege to encounter 
penetrating ideas about education so fear- 
lessly and graphically stated, and all the 
while interlarded with equally fearless and 
graphic wit. 

Roma Gans 
Teachers College, Columbia 


The Meaning of Americanism, an Essay 
on the Religious and Philosophic Basis 
of the American Mind, by Robert N. 
Beck. New York, Philosophical Li- 


brary, 1956. 180 pp. $4.75. 

It is ideas and ideals which, by guiding 
the activities of a civilization, can make or 
break it. Hence there is nothing so indis- 
pensable to mankind’s survival and advance 
as the examination and criticism of the basic 
concepts on which human life rests, And 
the examination of these concepts is espe- 
cially requisite in the case of democracy, 
which is a definite political philosophy re- 
quiring continuing formulation on the part 
of its citizens. 

The Meaning of Americanism is an at- 
tempt on the part of one American citizen 
(a professor of philosophy at Clark Univer- 
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sity) to formulate and critically evaluate 
the foundations of the American tradition. 
The book deals with the historical mean- 
ing of “democracy”—the nature of the 
good, law, public opinion, justice, and other 
concepts. By careful historical exposition 
and philosophical analysis the author traces 
the origins, meanings, presuppositions, and 
consequences of those concepts which were 
rooted in classical (Western) religious and 
philosophical thought and which flowered 
in the Enlightenment and Puritanism. 

This work, which won the $1,000 prize 
in the 1956 Philosophical Library essay con- 
test, is a brief, concise, well-documented 
survey of the main influences which have 
been compounded to form the core of 
Americanism in thought and practice. It is 
a substantial contribution to the literature 
on democracy, on the side of both history 
and philosophy. Amateur and professional 
scholars should find ir valuable as a broad 
and balanced treatment of a complex and 
often controversial topic. 

Professor Beck begins with the Declara- 
tion of Independence: “We hold these 
Truths to be self-evident; that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by 
their creator with certain inalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” This is Lockianism, 
he shows—a product of the Enlightenment, 
and a point of view taken as axiomatic by 
the founding fathers. Locke believed that 
the human mind is an autonomous substra- 
tum which, through experience and reason, 
is capable of reaching secure conclusions, 
both in science and in morality. As distinc- 
tive and determinate substance, each per- 
son has a primordial metaphysical reality. 
Reason can and should understand such in- 
dividuality, and tolerate it, Individuals are 
“equal” in the sense of being prior (in na- 
ture) to any organism or hierarchy. They 
are equal before the law, in their rights, 
in their value. (Puritanism reinforced the 
Lockian position, with its interpretation of 
religion in terms of covenant and con- 
science, and its view of nature as God's 
techné.) Lockianism, moreover, is belief in 
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the existence of objective natural laws hold- 
ing for mental substances as Newton's laws 
hold for physical substances, These laws 
entail certain natural rights which it is the 
duty of civic law to protect and of govern- 
ment, to secure. And “the pursuit of hap- 
piness” is “the ethical capstone of the Amer- 
ican ideal.” 

But the author finds Lockianism inade- 
quate as a foundation for Americanism, 
There is in it “an inarticulate premise of 
conformity. . America has never had 
a real conservative tradition.” Moreover, 
there is a “philosophic irrationalism” in the 
Enlightenment’s use of “self-evidence.” Fi- 
nally, Lockianism generates a radical indi- 
vidualism which views all government as 
tyranny and neglects the “social dimension 
of personality.” 

Accordingly, Professor Beck proposes a 
new foundation for Americanism, which 
comes not to destroy but to fulfill the older 
faith, This he calls “personalism.” The “so- 
cial atom” is presupposed in the traditional 
view of the commonwealth, government, 
and economic life. Opposed to this, and 
accentuating the difficulties in Lockianism, 
has been the tradition of joining, forming 
corporations, and seeking community and 
economic regulations, Personalism as a “re- 


statement of the moral and philosophical | 


basis of Americanism” is a return to the 
idealism of Hegel, Green, and Bradley. It 
sees the state as “a projection of mans 
moral self”; and “the true function of the 
state lies in creating the conditions for the 
moral development of its citizens.” The 
state must protect the individual’s rights to 
self-fulfillment, and must create conditions 
for “associative and shared living.” And this 
concept of government rests on a ee 
theory of personality and value, which 1 
ethical and not religious: 


Person is a moral concept, pointing to a be 
who is a bearer, an experiencer o! varaa 7 
dignity such that it can never be use ae 
means only for some purpose, because eh 
purpose in itself. . .. Value is always a Lego 
experience . . . to respect, prize, hold any 

is to respect the experiencer of value. 
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This study has many merits. It deals with 
a fundamental problem for mankind, for 
democracy, and for our schools. And it 
does so in a historical and philosophical 
way. What do we believe about ourselves, 
and why? The issues raised are not only 
“academic.” For beliefs have consequences. 
Is man basically an autonomous individual, 
or a unit in social relations? Is he free or 
determined? Is he inner-directed or other- 
directed? Independent of government or re- 
sponsible to government? Fit for capitalism 
or fit for socialism? Designed to be served 
by institutions or to serve them? What, in 
short, is the relation of the individual to his 
community? 

Every conscientious teacher knows that 
every day in every way he is answering 
these questions, for better or for worse— 
and teaching his students to answer them 
in one way or another, Is our curriculum 
student-centered or society-centered, “clas- 
sical” or “progressive”? Does it stress origi- 
nality or teamwork, experimentation or ac- 
commodation, novelty or habit? Do we 
equally reward independence and interde- 
pendence? Are we for or against mixing 
religion and education? Government and 
education? In short, how do we think of 
and treat our students both as learners and 
as future citizens? 

Three main answers to this question are 
struggling to conquer the minds of people. 
One is Lockian individualism: personality is 
completely prior (and therefore superior) 
to community. A second answer is the to- 
talitarian answer: personality is completely 
dependent on (and therefore subordinate 
to) community. A third answer says that 
personality and community are interde- 
pendent and inter-independent. Professor 
Beck seems closest to the first answer (with 
scrupulous concern to correct its defects): 
“In the moral sense—which is ultimately 
the only sense that matters—the individual 
is prior to the community, even though he 
finds fulfillment only in community.” 

This reviewer believes that this view is 
partially correct but partially mistaken; for 
evidence from studies in interpersonal psy- 
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chology indicates that personality is formed 
and transformed for the best it can become 
through a certain kind of regenerative in- 
teraction with other persons and the sym- 
bols and institutions they have created. 

Bur every teacher must find his own an- 
swer, in communication with others (that 
is at least part of the meaning of American- 
ism), and in doing so he would do well to 
read this book and think abour it. 

Howarp L. Parsons 
University of Tennessee 


Art Education: Its Philosophy and Psy- 
chology, by Thomas Munro. New 
York, The Liberal Arts Press, Inc., 
1956. xvi + 387 pp. $5. 


For many years, Thomas Munro has ex- 
erted a considerable influence on the course 
of development of American art education. 
Undoubtedly his influence has been felt 
chiefly through his writings, for they ap- 
peared in the journals, yearbooks, and other 
publications of practically all the important 
American groups concerned with this field. 
In this volume Munro has brought together 
essays covering almost a thirty-year period 
which present a comprehensive statement 
on art education. The various articles have 
been revised in order to coordinate them 
and to eliminate the inevitable overlapping. 
Numerous revisions have also been made in 
the light of recent developments in the field 
and his own changes of view. 

Before discussing the book itself some 
mention needs to be made of Dr. Munro’s 
activities, not so much because of their im- 
portance but rather because this volume of 
essays, to be adequately appraised, must be 
looked at against his professional interests. 

Dr. Munro’s relation to American art edu- 
cation has been many-faceted, impressive, 
and continuous. Since 1931 he has been 
Curator of Education at the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art and also Professor of Art at 
Western Reserve University, where he has 
taught courses not only in art but also in 
art education, From 1924 to 1927 he was 
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Associate Educational Director of the 
Barnes Foundation, where he worked with 
John Dewey, who was the Director. He has 
also taught economics, philosophy, aesthet- 
ics, and art history. Dr. Munro was a mem- 
ber of a committee of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association that prepared one of its 
publications, The Visual Arts in General 
Education. He was chairman of the com- 
mittee that prepared the Fortieth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Art in American Life and Edu- 
cation, a milestone in the development of 
American art education. He was the founder 
of the American Society for Aesthetics and 
now edits the journal of that organization. 
His activities have been international as 
well. Shortly after the founding of 
UNESCO he was a member of a small 
group of experts who met to make recom- 
mendations regarding the program of art 
education which that organization might 
pursue and was thus influential in directing 
its program. In the summer of 1956 he was 
one of the prime organizers of an interna- 
tional congress of aesthetics held in Venice. 
Some of his other writings give further 
evidence of the nature and diversity of his 
interests. Toward Science in Aesthetics re- 
veals his lifelong concern with using some 
of the disciplines of science in the field of 
aesthetics. A basic step in achieving this is 
to bring into sharp focus the areas in which 
aesthetics is involved and The Arts and 
Their Interrelation is a courageous attempt 
to define the many fields of art and, as an 
outcome of this definition, to determine the 
interrelations which exist among them. 
The reader is impressed at once by the 
breadth of Dr. Munro’s interest in art edu- 
cation. All levels are dealt with, from ele- 
mentary grades through college, Particular 
emphasis is placed on secondary and college 
levels because the problems at these levels 
are more difficult and the solutions thus far 
are much less satisfactory than at the ele- 
mentary level. There are extended discus- 
sions, as well, on art as part of general edu- 
cation and its role in liberal education, 
Other articles reflect more clearly Dr. 


Munro’s particular interests as evidenced 
in his professional life. Art education is dis- 
cussed in the context of broad social prob- 
lems. Various psychological approaches are 
examined, Particular scrutiny is given to the 
methods of research in art education and 
to an evaluation of art tests, most of which 
he criticizes sharply, and with good reason. 
He also reports some significant research 
done under his direction in Cleveland, 
About one-eighth of the book is given over 
to the art museum and its education prob- 
lems and programs. 

The breadth of view that Dr. Munro 
brings to art education constitutes the ma- 
jor strength of this book, for he has brought 
to bear a number of fields and disciplines in 
which he himself is a creative scholar. The 
result is a many-faceted treatment which 
serves to strengthen the role of art in life 
and education by demonstrating its relation 
to and role in many other areas. Art edu- 
cation always remains the focus of his con- 
cern. At no time does he allow his interest 
or involvement in other fields to over- 
whelm him, or make extravagant claims 
for their roles or contributions. His writing 
is at all times considered, intelligent, and 
objective. 

The fact that Dr. Munro has viewed art 
education as an aesthetician and museum 
curator rather than as a teacher or director 
of art in a public school system means that 
he has been free of the periodic preoccupa- 
tions with particular problems or solu- 
tions that characterize most pedagogues. It 
also probably accounts for the fact that his 
writing is almost entirely free from educa- 
tional clichés. 

But the author’s particular role we 
clearly in the volume, His philosophic ji 
tachment means that only seldom does the 

iti ivi d excitement 
writing suggest the vividness and excit fal 
of art education as a field of activity 
students. The book does not pretend a 
with particular classroom methods ant ae 
cedures, Nevertheless, the feeling 1S oo 
the writings would profit by bearing cal 
sionally a closer relationship to the c 
room. 


—— 
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It is probably Dr. Munro's role as a mu- 
seum curator that accounts for the only 
really evident bias in the book. The pro- 
portion of the total volume devoted to mu- 
seum education might be defended on the 
basis that this area needs further develop- 
ment, for it is true that the current concern 
in art education with participative activities 
has led to a neglect of the contributions 
of museums. But the author's bias ex- 
tends to his discussion of art in school pro- 
grams. Almost without exception, art in 
schools is conceived in terms of painting 
and drawing, and appreciation in terms of 
knowledge and understanding of important 
painters and their works, The broad gen- 
eral view which Dr. Munro takes of life 
and education implies a broad conception 
of art activities and understandings and, in 
general, he grasps the full implications of 
his convictions. In this particular instance, 
however, his recommended practice seems 
narrow, exclusive, and basically contrary to 
his views, But this shortcoming does not ap- 
preciably weaken the great contribution of 
his writings, 

The bringing together of these numerous 
writings makes clear what many art educa- 
tors already know: that Dr. Munro’s con- 
tribution to art education has been exten- 
sive. What is more, their appearance in one 
volume gives all the material added stature, 
for the relations among the numerous in- 
quiries of the author become clear and the 
comprehensiveness of his view of art edu- 
cation becomes evident. 

In publishing this book, Dr. Munro has 
done art education a further service. Fred- 
erick M. Logan, in his book Growth of Art 
in American Schools, pointed out that Mun- 
ro’s early writings were well in advance of 
the times and that “only now do we find 
the art education profession somewhat 
abreast of his earlier book, and realize that 
his writing is not well enough known or 
easily available.” Professor Logan’s observa- 
tion could be as readily applied to all of 
Dr. Munro’s writings, for he has a remark- 
able ability for discovering the relationships 
which need study, for pointing out the weak 


art education, for this is a volume to be 
read and used by the general educator as 
well as the art educator. 
Eowiy Ziecretp 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Instructional Materials for Elementary 
Schools. Thirty-fifth Yearbook of The 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA. Washington, D. C., 
1956. 


This yearbook is a collection of more 
than half a hundred brief articles 
in eleven chapters dealing with such matters 
as the place of instructional materials in the 
school program, selection of textbooks and 
reference books, the use of materials in 
various subject fields, human and physical 
resources of the community, local produc- 
tion, administration of instructional mate- 
rials and audio-visual programs, television, 
tape recordings, opaque projectors, flannel 
boards, newspapers, free materials, and in- 
service education of teachers. There are 
chapters on materials for non-English- 
speaking children, for those who are bi- 
lingual, and for gifted children. A recent 
NEA Research Division survey of princi- 
pals’ opinions of the status of instructional 
materials programs in elementary schools, 
the obstacles to the development of these 
programs, and what principals can do to 
improve the use of instructional materials 
is reported, There is a list of selected refer- 
ences and an index, Although it is the final 
chapter in the book, “Appraising the Value 
of Instructional Materials” might very well 
be read after Chapter One. 

The Yearbook Committee states that it 
“. .. tried to develop a book that would 
serve to stimulate ideas about the problems 
of instructional materials.” It indicates that 
its planning was guided by a concern for 
children, content, and purposes; and that 
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“... within such a context [it tried] to bring 
help to elementary school principals in se- 
curing the best use of instructional mate- 
rials, in selecting and bringing materials 
into schools, and in administering mate- 
rials.” The very short statements that intro- 
duce the chapters and the brief quotations 
which appear at the ends of some of the 
articles reveal further the Committee’s point 
of view regarding instructional materials in 
a modern elementary school program, 

Most of the authors are principals, super- 
visors, teachers, curriculum directors, or 
consultants. A few college professors, two 
textbook publishers, and an editor of en- 
cyclopedias are also numbered among the 
contributors, 

In the main the articles are the how-we- 
do-it type, and most of the authors have 
written from their personal experiences, 
One or two have described experiments, 
Each article is complete in itself, and may 
or may not be closely related to one or 
more of the other articles, As one might 
expect in a publication of this type, over- 
lapping and repetition exist, 

While this book will be of interest and 
value to anyone who is concerned about 
elementary education, actually there is little 
if anything new in ir. The many promising 
Practices that are reported by the Majority 
of the authors have long been recommended 
by leaders in the instructional materials 
area, However, in some instances, practice 
that is described is not considered desirable. 
Differences in points of view are also some- 
times apparent, Recognizing that the year- 


book is an expression of viewpoints rather 
than a statement of recommen 


the chairman of the Yearbook 


Perhaps the greatest value of this book is 
that it enables a reader to get a glimpse of 
Various aspects of the instructional materials 
programs of a number of elementary schools 
located throughout the nation. The major 
regions and about a third of the states are 
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represented. It should be noted, however, 
that these schools probably do not repre- 
sent the average elementary school in the 
United States. The individuals who were 
invited to write for the Yearbook are out- 
standing people, and the practices they have 
described are much more likely to exist in 
the better schools than in the average or 
poorer ones. This is a sample of practice 
and, as already stated, it is generally along 
the lines advocated by leaders in instruc- 
tional materials. To read this book, then, is 
to get an overview of practice that is mov- 
ing in the direction toward which educa- 
tional leaders are pointing. 
Pau W., F. Witt 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Poetry and Its Enjoyment, by Thomas 
H. Briggs. New York, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1957. xii + 322 pp. $4. 
This is a book by a sensitive reader who 

has cherished over the years the special 

charm of the gifted singer of words. There 

is hardly a page without a poem or a 

goodly portion of one. Poetry is the thing 

here, and it has its commanding place. The 
range is amazing, from the earliest lyricists 
to the latest poet of our own times. raa 
Throughout the book the voice of tl 
devoted collector—for this is a personal = 

sembling of past loves—is purposely E 

dued, but always it is ardently helpful n 

especially sensitive to the needs of ar. t 

ginner and to his fears of venturing a 

into this hallowed ground. a f 
The book stirs one to new thinking A 

unexpected feeling. As I turn from S m: 

page and look out of the window o a 

mountain home I become aware ie A 

too is poetry, ever-changing, a multitu a 

harmonic differences. The green pines 4 

swaying in a cold west wind, tossing KE 

their load of snow, eagerly annone 
coming of spring. That too is poetry. ki 
the author continues to cause me ot 
aware of purely personal treasures So 
ignored and lost forever. 


ee 
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At the very beginning, indeed, the author 
welcomes the timidest learner by explain- 
ing that poetry is what it means to the 
reader, and, as far as the reader need be 
concerned, nothing more. In fact the reader 
himself, we are told, makes the poetry 
surely as much as does the poet. Poetry 
exists only when a reader responds to it. 
“Wait,” Dr. Briggs seems to say, “until 
some of these quoted lines dear to me really 
move you, then you yourself have at that 
moment created poetry. Poetry is always a 
two-way street in which one who sings ex- 
quisitely meets one who enjoys the song.” 

The steady flow of quotations, gener- 
ously offered, keeps the book alive. We 
come across new poems and old ones long 
neglected, and then when we feel that we 
have become up-to-date about poetry, the 
author permits Arthur Symons, in the 
quaint language of another era, to stir us to 
the roots with 


MEMORY 


As a perfume doth remain 

In the folds where it hath lain, 

So the thoughts of you, remaining, 
Deeply folded in my brain, 

Will not leave me: all things leave me; 
You remain. 


By this time a rich treasure of poetry 
has appeared in illustration of the many 
variations in mood and manner of the dedi- 
cated maker of verses, until, without effort 
seemingly, the reader has been led to be at 
ease in this new Zion. 

When the book is nearing its final chap- 
ters the author brings in the necessary mat- 
ters of technique, dissonance, assonance, 
alliteration, onomatopoeia, and the like. 
And still later he offers a plausible analysis 
of specific poems whose full values would 
be lost otherwise. These necessary matters 
are lightly touched upon, however, while 
new poems march by in illumination, so 
any blight which the discussion might have 
had upon a beginning student is arrested 
by illustration after illustration from the 
poetry of the past and present. To make 


sure, the good Doctor stops to discuss this 
matter frankly: 


A little technique in the arts [he says) is not 
a dangerous thing; great knowledge may be. 
Experts tend to elevate technical matters above 
all else in appreciation. This is particularly true 
in the fields of pictorial art and of music. Critics 
often lose sight of a compassionate Christ in 
their interest in composition, and critics of music 
are likely to neglect the sensuous beauty while 
emphasizing technical details of structure or 
performance. 

This book is intended to enhance appreciation 
by the general reader, not to further the educa- 
tion of the scholar. The professional student 
will easily find many books that treat in detail 
the techniques that poets use. 


Dr. Briggs is not unmindful of reputa- 
tions among the poets but he suggests no 
ranking system. The small and the great are 
here in a brave show, long pieces and short 
ones, the serious servitors of the muse and 
the light mimics with their daring and de- 
lightful irreverences. He finds, for exam- 
ple, a comfortable and proper place among 
the notable names for the work of three 
gifted school poets. To my own delight ap- 
pear “The Door Stands Open” by Wynne 
Fairfield and “Youth” by Aline Wechsler. 
With equal joy I read a quotation from 
another gifted young person, Joan Mc- 
Kowen, which begins, “I had a love once 
sweet and pure.” 

In this engaging book the teacher is 
present of course. I would be aware of that 
and on guard; but I soon discover that 
among the profuse exhibitions of English 
and American versifiers the teaching is un- 
obtrusive, as it should be except to the 
professional eye; and I soon discover also 
that here is a teacher after my own heart, 
one who makes the path inviting, removes 
old fears of inadequacy, settles one com- 
fortably into an attitude of confident en- 
joyment. 

Hucues Mearns 
Professor Emeritus, 
New York University 
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